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ADVERTISEMENT. 


When  this  revised  Edition  was  commenced,  it  was  contemplated — 
with  the  aid  of  kind  Friends — to  insert  a  brief  description  of  all 
the  indigenous  species  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  which  had  been 
detected  in  our  County, — together  with  such  introduced  plants  as 
had  become  naturalized^  or  were  cultivated  for  useful  purposes. 
It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  lower  Orders  (especially 
the  Fungi)  were  so  multitudinous,  as  well  as  obscure,  that  it  would 
require  more  time  to  accomplish  the  undertaking,  than  /,  at  least, 
had  any  right  to  reckon  upon.  It  was  found,  also,  that  to  include 
the  whole,  would  render  the  work  inconveniently  voluminous.  A 
descriptive  enumeration  of  the  Fungi,  alone,  would  make  a  respect- 
able volume.  It  was  therefore  concluded  to  omit  all  below  the 
Lichens, — and  leave  that  portion  of  our  Botany  to  the  future  enter- 
prise of  our  Chester  County  Naturalists. 

For  the  account  of  our  3foss^s  and  Hepaiicae,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  researches,  and  kind  attention,  of  Thomas  P.  James,  Esq.  an 
enthusiastic  Bryologist  of  Philadelphia.  The  Lichens  have  been 
collected  and  determined  by  I>r.  Ezra  Michenek,  of  this  County, — 
a  Naturalist  from  whose  acumen,  diligence,  and  indomitable  per- 
severance, we  may  fairly  expect  as  thorough  an  exploration  of  every 
department  of  our  Cryptogamy,  as  the  active  duties  of  his  Profes- 
sion, and  the  life-time  of  an  Individual,  will  permit.  I  am  gratified, 
moreover,  in  knowing  that  a  few  zealous  and  faithful  Lovers  of 
Nature  are  engaged  with  him,  as  Collaborators,  in  the  laudable 
attempt  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  Natural  History  of  the  County 
of  Chester, — w,  d. 
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PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSES. 

DiSCOUESB   I. 

Definition  of  Botany,    Inducements  to  the  Study. 


Having  prepared  a  new  Edition  of  the  Chester  County  Flora,-^ 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  including  those  plants  which  have  been 
detected  in  the  County  since  the  preceding  one  was  published — but 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  work  in  a  form  somewhat  less 
diffuse  in  its  details,  as  well  as  more  congenial  in  its  arrangement 
with  the  present  state  of  the  Science, — I  thought  it  might  be  accept- 
able to  the  youthful  Cultivators  of  Botany,  in  our  venerable  Baili- 
wick, to  premise  some  general  observations  touching  the  subject  to 
which  the  volume  is  devoted. 

This  I  propose  to  do,  in  a  few  brief  and  familiar  Discourses ; 
such,  in  substance,  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing, 
orally,  when  aiding  the  researches  of  the  Pupils  in  some  of  the 
West-Chester  Seminaries. 

As  in  all  attempts  to  impart  or  acquire  information,  it  is  most 
advantageous  and  satisfactory  to  begin  at  the  beginning , — we  may  as 
well  commence  by  a  definition  of  the  Science,  to  which  we  propose 
to  direct  our  attention.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
Botdne — meaning  an  Herb, — and  may  be  briefly  defined  as  *'the 
natural  history  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom;"  or,  to  be  somewhat 
more  explicit,  it  is  that  Science  which  has  for  its  object  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure,  functions,  and  characters  of  Plants — together  with  a 
just  comprehension  of  those  general  affinities,  and  peculiar  features, 
by  which  they  may  be  grouped  into  kindred  families, — and  yet  be 
distinguishable,  among  themselves,  into  well-marked  Genera,  and 
Species. 

A  very  natural  preliminary  inquiry,  on  the  part  of  a  Pupil 
engaging  in  the  study  of  Botany — or,  indeed,  in  any  other  study — 
would  be  respecting  the  utility,  or  value,  of  such  an  attainment; 
and  therefore — in  order  to  encourage  the  young  Beginner — it  may 
be  well  to  hint  at  some  of  the  inducements  to  the  undertaking. 
These  may  be  considered  in  reference  to  mental  discipline,  intel- 
lectual gratification,  and  practical  usefulness.    It  is  impossible  for 
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VI  PRELIMINARY   DISCOURSES. 

any  one,  endowed  with  the  common  attributes  of  humanity,  to 
avoid  being  something  of  a  Naturalist.  .  One  of  the  earliest  indica- 
tions of  Intellect,  consists  in  the  perception,  and  discrimination,  of 
tlie  beings  and  objects  subjected  to  its  cognizance.  In  proportion 
as  the  mind  is  expanded,  and  its  faculties  disciplined,  so  are  its 
powers  of  discrimination  augmented.  Natural  Science — or  that 
knowledge  which  enables  us  to  ascertain,  to  distinguish,  and  to 
arrange,  or  classify  created  beings — is  emphatically  a  science  of 
observation ;  and  no  study  has  a  happier  tendency  to  induce  habits 
of  attention,  and  accuracy  in  noticing  the  characteristic  features  of 
objects.  No  one  is  less  likely  to  be  misled  by  vulgar  prejudices,  or 
to  be  made  the  dupe  of  imposture,  than  the  careful  observer,  and 
intelligent  student,  of  Nature.  Habitual  scrutiny  renders  him 
acute  in  detecting  error,  and  discovering  truth, — ^while  it  makes 
him  cautious  in  receiving  marvellous  statements  unsupported  b^ 
credible  testimony. 

While  his  faculties  are  thus  improved  by  a  salutary  discipline, 
his  taste  is  no  less  gratified  by  the  pleasures  of  the  study ; — and,  of 
all  the  inanimate  products  of  creation,  there  is  none  more  agreeable 
to  contemplate,  than  those  which  constitute  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Destined,  by  the  wisdom  of  a  bountiful  Providence,  for  the  susten- 
ance of  a  higher  order  of  creatures, — they  have,  at  the  same  time, 
been  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  charging  with  fragrance  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  it.  Occupying  an  intermediate  position,  between  minerals 
and  animals,  they  aiford  us  the  means  of  investigating  the  wonders 
of  organic  life,  without  the  infliction  of  torture,  or  the  necessity  of 
■witnessing  the  suflferings  which  attend  such  researches  in  sensitive 
beings.  Hence,  the  study  of  the  vegetable  creation  has  ever  been 
a  favorite  pursuit  with  gentle  minds.  There  is  a  calm  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  which  is  never  felt — and  can 
never  be  appreciated — by  those  who  find  their  chief  gratification  in 
the  turmoils  and  commotions  of  the  animal  world.  The  disposition 
of  man  derives  much  of  its  character  from  association,  and  external 
impressions;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  partly  owing  to  the  bland  in- 
fluences of  a  rural  life,  that  enlightened  agricultural  communities  are 
less  prone  to  those  cruel  excesses,  which  so  often  disturb  the  arti- 
ficial and  struggling  society  of  crowded  cities.  If  such  be  the 
tranquilizing  tendency  of  a  simple  residence  among  the  Vegetable 
tribes, — how  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  gentler  virtues  must 
be  the  pursuits  of  the  Botanist,  who  may  be  said — almost  without  a 
figure — to  hold  daily  converse  with  some  of  the  loveliest  works  of 
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the  Creator, — and  to  regard  with  something  like  the  pleasure  of  a 
friendly  recognition,  e^ery  Plant  which  he  has  successfully  in- 
vestigated !-^ 

We  know,  indeed,  that  those  groveling  mortals  who  consider 
nothing  as  valuable,  but  mere  tangible  wealth,  are  apt  to  regard  the 
researches  of  the  Naturalist  as  useless  and  frivolous, — -just  as  gross, 
uncultivated  minds  suppose  all  pleasures  to  consist  in  sensual  grati- 
fications, and  have  no  conception  of  such  a  thing  as  intellectual 
enjoyment.  It  is  the  besetting  infirmity  of  sordid  natures,  to  mis- 
take the  instrument  for  the  object ;  to  limit  the  aim,  and  confine  the 
affections,  to  the  means  of  enhancing  our  character,  as  rational 
beings — instead  of  employing  those  means  for  the  attainment  of  a 
nobler  end.     But,  is  it  true^  that  the  studies  of  the  Naturalist  are 

useless  and  frivolous  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  most  bigoted  Utilitarian 

on  a  moment's  reflection — will  be  forced  to  admit,  that  they  are 
fraught  with  results  of  daily,  and  high  practical  value,  in  many  of 
the  most  important  pursuits.     To  the  Agriculturist,  the  Gardener, 

the   Physician,  and  the  Artist,  a  correct — and  even  scientific 

knowledge  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  indis- 
pensable : — for,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  plants  merely  implies  an 
acquaintance  with  their  true  character  and  properties, — and  that, 
every  person  whose  business  is  with  plants,  is  bound  in  honesty 

and  good  faith — as  well  as  by  the  requirements  of  self-interest to 

possess.  Such  knowledge  is,  of  course,  to  be  best  obtained  by 
means  of  the  most  skillful,  systematic,  and  facile  method  of  in- 
vestigation ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  help  of  a  truly  scientific 
arrangement. 


*No  one  ever  heard  a  true  lover  of  Botany  complain  of  taedium  vitae,  or  of  a 
want  of  pleasant  employment  for  his  leisure  hours.  His  pursuits,  it  is  true,  do 
not  produce  that  vehement  excitement  which  attends  the  scrambling  rivalry  of 
political  aspirants,  and  is  so  seductive  to  the  eager  fancies  of  the  crafty  and  ambi- 
tious; hut  the  gratifications  resulting  from  their  culture— being  founded  on  a 
consciousness  of  their  value  to  our  fellow  creatures,  as  well  as  to  ourselves—aw 
of  the  most  precious  and  enduring  character,— and  are,  moreover,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  vulgar  taste  or  caprice.   [See  Sir  H.  Davy's  Cans  latims  in  Travel] 

The  attractions  of  Botanical  Science  are  truthfully  and  appropriately  alluded 
to,  in  the  following  extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,— dated  London,  March  6, 1793 :— "  You  cannot  be  mowi 
enthusiastically  fond  of  Botany  than  I  am;  and  your  letter  promises  me  a  fresh 
instance,  in  addition  to  many  already  experienced,  that  this  study— charming  in 
itself— is  still  more  valuable  as  a  key  to  the  intercourse  of  the  most  amiable 
minds.  To  Botany  I  owe  friendships  and  connexions  I  else  could  have  had  no 
chance  of  forming;  and  your  Letter,  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  with  the  amiable  modesty  of  real  merit,  promises  me  one  which  it  will 
\)e  my  most  anxious  care  and  ambition  to  deserve." 
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The  successful  culture  of  Vegetable  Products,  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Plants  which  yield  them ; 
and  that  knowledge — so  far  as  it  is  possessed  and  applied — is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  practical  Botamj.  He  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  greatest  number,  and  best  understands  how  to  multiply  the 
most  valuable,  is  at  once  the  best  Botanist,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished Agriculturist  and  Gardener. 

Is  it  not  desirable,  then,  that  we  should  extend  our  knowledge  of 
the  useful  Plants, — and  learn  to  estimate  correctly,  their  true  and 
relative  values  ?  Is  it  not  necessary,  also,  that  we  should  have  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  pernicious  and  worthless  Plants  ?  But, 
to  accomplish  this,  is  to  make  a  respectable  progress  in  the  Science 
of  Botany.  Hence  I  contend,  that  a  certain  portion  of  Botanical 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  Farmer  who  aspires  to  excellence 
in  his  profession, — and  who  would  aid  in  elevating  that  profession 
to  the  rank  which  it  is  intitled  to  hold,  among  human  pursuits. — 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  prosecute  the  study  in  all  its 
extent ;  for  that  would  be  the  business  of  a  life-time :  But  he  ought 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Vegetation  of  the  region,  or 
district,  in  which  he  resides, — and  he  should  understand  well  the 
character  of  all  those  plants  which  immediately  concern  him,  as  an 
Agriculturist.  This  is  a  duty  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  is  generally 
supposed:  And  with  the  aid  now  afforded  by  elementary  and 
systematic  writers  on  the  subject,  the  attainment  is  rendered  as 
agreeably  interesting,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  as  it  is  profitable  in 
its  practical  results.  The  man  who  does  not  know  the  more  im- 
portant plants  by  which  he  is  surrounded — whose  eye  has  not  learnt 
to  discriminate  their  characters, — is  deficient  in  one  of  the  primary 
qualifications  of  an  enlightened  cultivator  of  the  soil.  In  truth,  it 
is  mortifying  to  see  a  good  practical  Farmer,  or  Gardener,  ignorant 
of  some  of  the  very  plants  which  it  most  behoves  him  to  know, — 
wasting  his  time,  and  his  energies,  in  mis-directed  efforts  to  protect 
himself  from  the  vegetable  pests  which  invade  his  grounds.  Many 
of  our  farms  are  already  over-run  with  worthless  weeds,  which  are 
extremely  difficult  to  subdue ;  and  we  are  menaced  with  the  inroads 
of  others  still  more  annoying  and  pernicious :  Yet  there  are  but 
few  of  our  Agriculturists  who  are  able  to  identify  these  invaders, 
when  they  make  their  appearance, — or  who  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  their  extirpation.* 

*  I  have  seen  an  excellent  old  Farmer  zealously  -waging  war  upon  the  fetid 
Chamomile  (Maruta  Ootula,  DC),  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  he  was  contend- 
ing against  that  troublesome  nuisance,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Leucanthemuyn  vulgare, 
Lam.).    Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  agricultural  gentleman  published  a 
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This  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  among  a  people  invested  with  the 
lofty  privileges  which  we  enjoy.  The  rising  generation,  at  least, 
should  be  taught  to  notice  what  they  see, — to  observe,  to  think,  and 
to  discriminate.  Our  young  Farmers  should  learn  to  cultivate  their 
minds,  as  carefully  as  they  do  their  acres  ;  and  not  be  permitted  to 
grow  up  in  the  neglect  of  their  noblest  faculties, — nor — as  a  modem 
writer  expresses  it — be  content  *'to  wander  among  the  productions 
of  Nature,  with  little  more  perception,  or  enjoyment  of  her  charms, 
than  a  cow  on  a  common,  or  a  goose  on  a  green." 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  persons  say,  that  they  should  really  like 
very  much  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Natural  Sciences — 
and  especially  Botany, — if  they  only  had  time  for  such  pursuits. — 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  these  worthy  people,  that  they  have  mis- 
apprehended the  true  nature  of  their  complaint, — and  that  they 
not  only  deceive,  but  really  flatter  themselves,  by  relying  upon  such 
an  excuse.  It  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  time,  which  afflicts  them, 
as  it  is  the  want  of  taste,  and  the  neglect  of  opportunities.  Most 
people  contrive  to  find  time  for  what  they  earnestly  desire  to  do ; 
and  if  driven  to  the  necessity,  are  apt  to  take  it,  at  any  rate,  for 
those  pursuits  which  they  are  resolved  upon.  But  the  fact  is,  we 
all  idle  away  countless  hours  of  our  existence — especially  in  the 
morning  of  life — which  might  be  successfully  devoted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  knowledge. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  higher  intellectual  enjoyments,  afi'orded 
by  "the  amiable  Science,"  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  those 
who  are  blest  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  in  Nature.  Its 
purest  delights  necessarily  inure  to  votaries  of  that  description ;  for, 
according  to  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  honest  Sancho  Panza — 
**iVb  es  la  mielpara  la  hoca  del  asno:^'  Yet  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
taste  is  a  faculty  which  can  be  cultivated ;  and  opportunities  to  be 
improved,  happen  to  all.  Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  suc- 
cessful students  of  Nature  that  I  have  ever  known,  prosecuted  their 
inquiries  under  a  constant  pressure  of  the  every-day  cares  and 
duties  of  life ;  and  yet  were  remarkable  for  the  exemplary  perform- 
ance of  those  duties,  f 


series  of  essays,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  farmers  to  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  Canada  Thistle.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  plant  which  he  had  in  view,  was  the  comparatively  harmless 
Dipsacus  sylvestris,  Mill,  or  Wild  Teasel :  and  yet  the  real  Canada  Thistle  {Oirsium 
arvense,  Scop.)  was  then  actually  introduced,  and  spreading  around  him,  unre- 
cognized and  unknown,  either  by  himself  or  his  neighbors ! 

t "  Alas  for  us,  when  we  become  so  sunk  in  utilitarian  toil  as  to  be  blind  to  the 
beauty  with  which  even  common  cares  are  daily  wreathed!"— Miss MAEOABEr 
Fuller. 
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In  reflecting  upon  the  interesting  character  of  Botanical  know- 
ledge, and  upon  the  many  inducements  to  acquire  it, — one  is 
naturally  led  to  ask,  why  a  rational  acquaintance  with  the  Vegeta- 
ble Products  which  every  where  surround  us,  and  are  literally 
strewed  along  our  paths,  should  not  be  adequately  inculcated  in  all 
our  Seminaries, — and  especially  I  would  ask,  why  such  a  humaniz- 
ing and  elegant  Science  should  not  be  made  an  indispensable  branch 
of  Female  Education.  As  a  mere  accomplishment,  it  is  intitled  to 
rank  with  any  of  those  ornamental  acquirements  to  which  so  much 
time  is  devoted.  As  a  means  of  enlarging  the  views,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  mind — training  it  to  habits  of  correct  observation,  and 
profitable  reflection, — the  Study  of  Plants  is  far  superior  to  many 
of  the  fashionable  and  fugitive  attainments,  which  so  generally 
engross  the  attention  of  young  Ladies.  It  is  a  pursuit,  too,  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  reward.  The  knowledge  which  it  afi^ords,  is 
at  once  pleasing  in  the  acquisition,  and  of  enduring  value.  It  is 
continually  called  for,  and  always  at  command, — ready  to  minister 
to  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  the  possessor — whether  in  the 
Garden,  the  Field,  or  the  Forest. 

These  Studies — said  the  Roman  Orator,  on  another  occasion — and 
the  averment  is  no  less  applicable  here, — these  Studies  are  the  intel- 
lectual nourishment  of  youth,  and  the  cheering  recreation  of  age;  they 
adorn  prosperity,  and  are  the  refuge  and  solace  of  adversity ;  they  are 
pleasant  at  home,  and  are  no  incumbrance  abroad;  they  abide  ivith  us 
by  night — go  with  us  in  all  our  travels — and  lend  additional  charms  to 
the  attractions  of  our  rural  retreats.^ 

Those  who  make  only  occasional  visits,  or  excursions,  in  the 
country,  will  find  their  pleasure  greatly  enhanced  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Plants  which  mainly  contribute  to  the  charms  of  the 
scenery :  But,  by  those  whose  constant  residence  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  vegetable  tribes,  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  Botany  should  be 
regarded — not  merely  as  an  accomplishment,  but — as  one  of  the 
indispensable  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  rural  life.f    I  have 


*  Ilaec  Studia  adolesceutiam  alunt,  genectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  ornant, 
adversis  perfugmm  ac  solatium  praebent ;  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris ; 
pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. — Cicero,  pro  Archia  Poeia. 

f  "  Si  vous  avez  vraiment  Tamour  de  la  Botanique,  tous  ne  traversez  pas  une 
prairie,  vous  ne  suivez  pas  la  haie  d'un  chemin  sans  etre  en  communication  in- 
time,  je  dirai  presque  en  conversation  avec  les  plantes  qui  sont  autour  de  vous ; 
vous  les  saluez  du  regard,  si  vous  les  connaissez, — sinon  vous  vous  arretez  aus- 
81  tot  et  les  interrogez  avec  empressement  et  plaisir;  et  si  vous  voyagez,  quel 
inter^t  profond  et  toujours  nouveau  s'attache  h  vos  promenades ;  comme  vous  vous 
trouvez  heureux  en  comparant  votre  ardeur  &  I'alr  d'indiflFerence  et  d'ennui  du. 
promeneur  oisif  ou  du  touriste  blaaeJ "— E.  Gjsrmain,  pjs  Saint  Pierrz. 
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already  intimated  the  opinion,  that  an  American  Farmer  should 
blush  to  be  ignorant  of  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care ;  and  I  know 
not  why  a  Farmer's  Wife,  or  Daughter,  should  be  entirely  excused 
for  a  like  deficiency.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinfon  that  it  is  to 
Wives  and  Daughters  we  must  look,  for  the  commencement  of  a 
salutary  reformation  in  intellectual  pursuits  and  discipline.  The 
work  must  begin  at  that  early  period  of  life,  when  the  character  is 
being  moulded  under  female  auspices  and  care.  The  knowledge 
here  advocated,  is  unquestionably  desirable  for  both  sexes ;  and  I 
sincerely  believe,  that  the  most  effectual  method  for  diffusing  it, 
will  be — first  properly  to  educate,,  and  then — to  invoke  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Ladies,  Their  potent  influence  has  been  felt,  and  owned, 
in  many  a  noble  cause ;  and  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt  its 
controlling  eflSicacy  in  this. 


DiSCOUESE  II. 
Definition  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

In  this  Discourse,  it  is  proposed  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the 
terms.  Vegetable  Kingdom, — and  to  notice  those  characters  by  which 
a  Plant  is  known,  and  distinguished  from  the  other  objects  in 
nature. 

The  material  world  has  been  arranged,  by  the  generality  of 
Naturalists,  in  three  great  divisions, — which  they  have  denominated 
the  Mineral,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Animal  Kingdoms.  These  three 
Kingdoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  readily  distinguishable  by  the 
most  superficial  observer ;  yet,  so  nearly  do  the  tribes,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  divisions,  approach  each  other  in  structure  and  character, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  with  descriptive  phrases,  or  definitions, 
to  draw  a  satisfactory  and  unexceptionable  line  of  demarcation 
between  them.  We  have  no  difiiculty,  indeed,  in  distinguishing  an 
Ox  from  an  Oak  tree — nor  a  cabbage  from  a  boulder  of  granite :  But, 
when  we  descend  to  those  humbler  existences,  called  Zoophytes,  and 
Corallines,  we  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  determine  which  is  Animal, 
and  which  is  Vegetable.  Some  of  the  lower  orders  of  Plants,  too, 
(such  as  a  portion  of  the  Fungi,  and  Lichens,)  are  often  so  simple  in 
their  structure,  that  they  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  process  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  crystallization, — and  therein  are  approximated 
to  the  Mineral  kingdom. 
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Various  attempts  have  been  made,  by  Naturalists,  to  designate 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  three  great  divisions.  The 
celebrated  Linnaeus,  with  his  characteristic  point,  and  brevity, 
defined  them  thus:  Stones  (said  he)  grow;  Vegetables  grow,  and 
live;  Animals  grow,  live,  and  feel.^  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  give  a  better  definition  in  the  same  number  of 
words:  But  the  description  furnished  by  Prof.  De  Candolle,  will 
probably  be  considered  as  more  complete  and  satisfactory.! 

The  bodies  existing  in  nature — says  the  distinguished  and  lament- 
ed Professor  of  Geneva — may  be  ranked  under  two  great  divisions : — 

I.  Inorganic  bodies, — or  those  which  are  rude,  homogeneous  in 
their  structure,  destitute  of  life,  and  growing  only  by  the  mere 
addition  of  similar  particles  to  their  exterior  surface. 

II.  Organic  bodies, — composed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  endowed 
with  life,  and  growing  by  the  introduction  of  dissimilar  particles 
within  the  intimate  tissue,  or  vessels  of  which  those  parts  are 
formed. 

Inorganic  bodies  may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds :  Some  of  them 
of  immense  magnitude,  sphaeroidal  in  their  figure,  and  distributed 
through  space, — constituting  what  are  called  Stars,  or  heavenly 
bodies  ;  the  others,  comparatively  small,  situated  on  our  globe,  and 
all  tending  more  or  less  to  the  crystalline  form, — ^being  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Minerals. 

Organic  bodies  are  also  oUwo  kinds :  the  one  destitute  of  sensation,  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  of  a  stomach, — namely,  Vegetables;  the 
other,  endowed  with  sensation,  capable  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
furnished  with  an  internal  sac,  called  a  stomach, — these  are 
Ajiimals, 

The  foregoing  classification  may  be  recapitulated  thus : 

I.  Inorganic  bodies — dead,  homogeneous,  growing  by  juxta- 
position :  two  kinds, — 

1.  One  kind,  celestial  and  sphaeroidal — Stars. 

2.  The  other,  terrestrial  and  crystallizable — Minerals. 


*  The  following  are  the  words  used  by  him,  whom  Pultejojy  designates  as  the 
*'high  priest"  of  the  Science: — Lapides  crescunt;  Vegetabilia  crescu7it,  ei  vivutU; 
Animalia  crescunt,  vivunt,  et  sentiunt. 

t  The  following,  from  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  presents,  neatly  and  briefly,  the 
distinction  between  inorganic  and  organic  bodies.  "  Parmi  les  corps  qui  nous 
<mvironnent,  les  uns,  bruts  et  inertes,  sont  prives  de  mouvement  et  de  Tie ;  ils  ne 
naissent  point,  ils  se  ferment;  ils  ne  se  nourrissent  pas,  ils  s'agglomerent :  ils  ne 
meurent  point,  ils  se  decomposent.  Les  autres,  au  contraires,  naissent  pourvus 
d'organes  destines  k  des  fonctions  diverses ;  ils  vivent,se  nourrissent,  se  d^veloppent, 
et,  avant  de  se  decomposer,  ils  meurent.  Les  premiers  sont  les  corps  inorganiquesj 
les  seconds  les  corps  organises."— Jforp/ioZogrie  Vegdale. 
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II.  Organic  bodies— living,  heterogeneous,  growing  by  intus- 
susception ;  two  kindsy — 

1.  One  kindy  destitute  of  sensation,  of  voluntary!  Veadahles 
motion,  and  of  a  stomach.  / 

2.  The  other,  endowed  with  sensation,  capable  ^^\A„'f»ah 
voluntary  motion,  and  provided  with  a  stomach.       / 

Certain  Naturalists  have  been  so  forcibly  impressed  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  gradual  and  near  approach  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  organized  beings,  that  they  have  thought  we  should 
admit  of  but  a  single  class, — which  they  have  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  organic  kingdom.  Others,  again,  have  proposed  to 
establish  an  intermediate  kingdom,  between  animals  and  vegetables, 
to  consist  of  Zoophytes,  Sea-weeds,  and  Mushrooms.  Both  pro- 
positions, however,  have  been  rejected  by  the  generality  of  Natural- 
ists, with  great  unanimity. 

On  this  head,  and  in  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  the 
eminent  Author  here  cited  remarks — that  those  beings  which  seem 
to  us  to  be  intermediate  between  animals  and  plants,  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  as  evidences  of  our  ignorance,  than  as  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  a  peculiar  class ;  and  although  it  may  be  correct  to 
say,  that  the  two  organic  kingdoms  have  such  striking  resemblances, 
and  approximate  so  nearly,  that  a  satisfactory  line  of  demarcation 
cannot  be  drawn,  they  nevertheless  present  differences  of  such  a 
character  that  it  is  useful  to  separate  them, — seeing  that  these  dif- 
ferences exert  an  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  study,  in 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  consequently  upon  the  logic  of  the  two 
Sciences. 

Assuming  as  a  fact — or  as  an  extremely  probable  hypothesis — 
that  Animals  are  endowed  with  sensibility,  and  that  Vegetables  are 
destitute  of  it,  we  shall  see  resulting  from  that  supposition,  nearly 
all  the  differences  that  we  observe  between  animals  and  plants ;  be- 
tween Zoology  and  Botany. 

Since  Animals  have  a  consciousness  of  their  existence,  and  a 
sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  avoid  the  former  sensation,  and  seek  the  latter, 
— that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
voluntary  motion ;  for,  if  we  supposed  them  destitute  of  this  faculty, 
we  should  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  sensibility.  J'lanis^ 
on  the  contrary,  can  perform  no  other  motions  than  those  which  are 
produced  by  external  agents,  or  by  certain  mechanical  circum- 
stances of  their  structure.  These  motions  can  be  neither  voluntary, 
nor  truly  locomotive. 
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An  Animal,  endowed  with  sensibility  and  the  power  of  motion, 
can  select  the  food  necessary  for  his  subsistence, —and  go  in  quest 
of  it,  when  he  does  not  find  it  in  his  immediate  vicinity ;  and  can 
seize  it,  in  order  to  appropriate  it  to  himself.  He  can,  consequently, 
nourish  himself  with  various  kinds  of  matter, — even  with  kinds 
which  are  but  partially  distributed  in  nature — being  such  as  are 
already  organized. 

A  PMnty  on  the  contrary,  being  unable  to  distinguish  what  is 
proper  for  its  sustenance,  or  to  seize  any  kind  of  prey,  must  neces- 
sarily nourish  itself  with  matters  which  are  so  generally  diffused 
over  the  globe  as  to  be  found  almost  eyery  where ;  which  are  suf- 
ficiently inert  to  oppose  no  resistance  to  the  feeble  means  of  absorp- 
tion with  which  it  is  provided, — and  sufficiently  soft  and  yielding 
to  require  no  mechanical  division.  Consequently,  there  are  none 
but  inorganic  substances — such  as  water,  air,  and  matters  which 
are  soluble  in  those  two  vehicles — adapted  to  that  purpose ;  and  these 
are,  in  fact^  the  substances  which  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

Animals,  then,  can  select  for  their  nourishment,  a  great  variety 
of  matter, — and  consequently,  the  organs  of  their  nutrition  must 
present  a  corresponding  diversity :  Vegetables,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  nearly  all  subsisted  on  the  same  materials, — and  therefore, 
their  organs  of  nutrition  are  very  nearly  similar. 

Animals,  which  select  their  food,  often  experience  intervals  in 
which  they  are  unable  to  procure  such  as  is  suitable  for  them ;  and 
when  they  do  find  it,  they  lay  in  a  provision  to  last  them  for  a 
time.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  a 
receptacle  in  which  to  deposit  their  store  of  nourishment:  this 
receptacle  is  called  the  stomach.  Plants,  being  constantly  surrounded 
by  their  appropriate  aliment,  and  never  changing  their  position, 
have  no  necessity  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions, — and  accordingly 
have  no  stomach  in  which  to  receive  it. 

The  nourishment  of  Animals  being  deposited  in  an  internal  cavity, 
all  the  vessels  of  the  animal  are  found  converging  toward  that 
centre :  But  in  Plants,  the  absorbing  vessels  are  directed  toward 
the  surface.  Animals,  says  Boebhaave,  are  nourished  by  internal 
roots, — and  Plants  by  external  roots :  Consequently,  the  structure 
of  vegetables  will  be  calculated  to  multiply  surfaces, — and  will  be 
perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  fitted  to  accomplish  that  object.  The 
organic  structure  of  animals,  having  a  central  tendency,  will  be 
perfect  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  their  internal  organization. 

Inasmuch  as  the  essential  seat  of  nutrition,  in  Animals,  is  placed 
in  the  interior — and  as  the  vessels  are  all  directed  toward  and  about 
that  centre, — those  vessels  must  continue  to  perform  the  same 
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office,  during  the  existence  of  the  animal:  But  the  vessels  of  Plants 
being  directed  to  the  exterior,  there  will  be  a  constant  possibility, 
either  of  their  being  elongated,  or  of  new  ones  being  developed  on 
the  outer  surface.  There  will  then,  consequently,  be  a  certain  limit? 
to  the  growth  of  Animals;  but  none  to  that  of  Vegetables.  There 
will  then,  in  Animals,  be  a  death  from  old  age ;  which  will  happen 
when  the  existing  vessels — not  being  capable  of  renovation — shall 
be  obstructed  by  the  influx  and  lodgment  of  the  minute  particles  of 
matter  which  are  conveyed  to  them.  This  cause  of  death  does  not 
occur  in  Vegetables — at  least,  not  in  perennial  vegetables, — since 
new  vessels  may  be  indefinitely  developed,  and  take  upon  them- 
selves the  office  of  the  old  ones.  Animals,  therefore,  die  of  old  age, 
or  of  accidents ;  perennial  Plants  of  accidents,  only. 

In  consequence  of  Animals  having  a  centre  of  nutrition,  and  of 
life,  it  follows  that  they  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  divisible  into  several 
individuals ;  for  those  animals  called  Polypi — which  seem  to  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule — ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  aggrega^ 
lions  of  a  number  of  individuals :  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  having 
no  common  centre — and  being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing new  vessels  to  an  indefinite  extent — may  be  divided  without 
loss  of  life,  and  can  be  indefinitely  multiplied  by  cuttings.* 

From  the  general  considerations  thus  presented,  the  following 
Principles  seem  to  result  :— 

1.  That  the  differences  between  the  two  organized  kingdoms 
consist  essentially  in  this, — that  one  of  them  is  endowed  with  sensi- 
bility, and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  of  which  the  other  is 
destitute. 

2.  That  the  general  office,  or  business  of  Plants — ^in  the  great 
system  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Providence — is  to  elaborate  and 
prepare  inorganic  matter,  so  that  it  may  become  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  Animals  .-f  and 


*  This  is  more  particularly  true,  however,  in  those  plants  which  form  hvds,  and 
live  more  than  a  single  season ;  for  the  buds  of  trees,  and  shif  ubs,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  so  many  distinct  Individuals^  congregated  on  a  common  stock.  Even  those 
perennials  with  herbaceous  stems,  which  die  down  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
form  a  kind  of  buds  in  the  crown  of  the  root  (or  rhizoma),  from  which  proceed 
the  aerial  stems  of  the  ensuing  summer.  Those  plants  called  annuals  (which, 
germinate  from  the  seed,  bloom  and  perfect  their  fruit,  and  die,  as  it  were  a  natural 
death,  within  the  year)  rarely  produce  anything  like  buds :  and  are  by  no 
means  so  susceptible  of  division,  or  multiplication  by  cuttings,  as  the  woody 
perennials. 

f  "  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  Animals  shall  feed  on  organized  matter, 
and  Vegetables  on  unorganized.  For  the  support  of  animal  life,  therefore,  we 
require  vegetables  to  change  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  surrounding  media 
into  suitable  nutriment."— Prof.  Haevjst. 
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3.  That  in  the  study  of  those  two  kingdoms,  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  essential  characters  which  distinguish  them ;  and 
should  extend  the  application  of  the  principles,  which  are  peculiar 
to  each,  with  great  caution, — ^lest  we  be  misled  by  a  false  analogy. 


Discourse  III. 
External  organs  of  Plants, — and  their  successive  modifications. 


In  the  preceding  Discourse,  we  endeavored  to  furnish  a  definition, 
or  distinct  idea,  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  in  Nature, — and, 
especially,  to  present  a  Sketch  of  the  general  resemblance,  and  diS' 
tinguishing  characters,  of  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  from  the 
learned  Treatise  of  Professor  De  Candolle.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  notice  some  of  the  more  remarkable  traits,  and  phenomena,  of 
the  vegetable  economy.  For  an  illustration  of  the  intimate  struc- 
ture, and  physiology  of  Plants,  the  Student  is  referred  to  the 
admirable  Text-Book  of  Prof.  A.  Gray  :  Our  present  purpose  being 
merely  to  speak  of  the  external  organs, — or  those  obvious  appen- 
dages, and  features,  which  give  character  to  the  vegetable  tribes, 
and  form  the  basis  of  classification. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  all  attention,  and  admiration,  that 
the  works  of  Nature — even  those  apparently  the  most  complicated 
and  elaborate — are  ever,  when  rightly  understood,  found  to  be  per- 
formed with  extremely  few  materials,  and  by  the  simplest  of  all 
possible  processes.  This  truth  is  exemplified  in  the  most  interesting 
manner,  in  the  structure  and  economy  of  Plants.  Infinite  as  are 
the  forms,  and  varied  as  is  the  texture,  of  the  external  organs  of 
plants, — it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  that  all  those  protean 
appendages  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  successive 
modifications  (or  metamorphoses,  as  they  have  been  termed,)  of  that 
tissue  which,  in  the  germinating  seeds,  appears  in  the  condition  of 
crude  cotyledons, — and  which  in  subsequent  stages — as  the  plants  are 
developed  and  matured — ^is  put  forth  in  the  more  highly  organized 
state  of  stem  leaves,  floral  leaves  (or  bracts),  sepals,  petals,  stamens^ 
tLixd pistils  (or  t/oung  fruit).  For  an  early,  ample,  and  most  interest- 
ing exposition  of  this  doctrine,  we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated 
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German  Poet,  Goethe, — whose  writings  show  him  to  have  been  no 
less  accomplished  in  Botany^  than  eminent  in  Belles-Lettres,  * 

In  accordance  with  the  view  here  presented,  a  Plant  may  proper- 
ly be  said  to  consist  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves ; — all  other  parts — 
under  whatever  name — being  modifications  of  these.  The  limits 
assigned  to  these  discourses  forbid  a  complete  illustration  of  the 
doctrine :  but  a  brief  sketch  may  be  attempted,  of  the  more  strik- 
ing modifications  which  the  external  organs  undergo,  during  the 
development  of  a  plant: — i.  e.  in  its  progress  from  the  germinat- 
ing seed,  up  to  the  perfection  of  its  fruit.  Those  who  read  French, 
may  find  the  doctrine  elaborately  set  forth  in  Saint-Hilaire's  Mar- 
phologie  Vegetale ;  and  in  our  own  language,  it  may  be  found  briefly 
but  well  explained,  in  the  elementary  works  of  Gray,  and  Lindley. 
To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  let  the 
student  understand  the  precise  and  proper  sense  in  which  the  term 
metamorphosis  is  used,  by  the  Botanists.  *' When,  for  instance,  the 
floral  organs  are  called  modified  or  metamorphosed  leaves,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  petal  has  ever  actually  been  a  green  leaf, 
and  has  subsequently  assumed  a  more  delicate  texture  and  hue,  or 
that  stamens  and  pistils  have  previously  existed  in  the  state  of 
foliage;  but  only  that  what  is  fundamentally  one  and  the  same 
organ  developes,  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  plant,  under 
each  or  any  of  these  various  forms.  When  the  individual  organ 
has  once  fairly  begun  to  develope,  its  destiny  is  fixed." — Gray's 
Text-Book. 

It  has  been  aptly  remarked,  that  the  best  mode  of  explaining  things^ 
is  to  show  how  they  come  to  pass.  That  is  the  mode  adopted  by 
Goethe,  in  explaining  the  metamorphosis  now  under  consideration  ; 
and  it  is  the  one  we  shall  endeavor  to  pursue. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  sound  and  perfect  seed  (by  which 
is  meant,  one  that  is  capable  of  vegetating,)  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  plant  in  miniature — rudimentary,  it  is  true,  but  an 
organized,  living  joZa«/,— existing  in  a  dormant  state,  or  what  may 
be  called  suspended  vitality.  It  awaits  but  the  joint  application  of 
certain  vivifying  agents  (namely,  warmth,  moisture,  and  oxygen,) 
to  rouse  it  into  active  life ;  when  its  bursts  its  envelopes,  and  com- 
mences its  career  of  growth.  The  opinion,  so  generally  entertained, 


*  It  is  due,  however,  to  truth  and  justice,  to  say,  that  yery  fev  important  doc- 
trines, or  views,  concerning  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  have  yet  been  promulgated,  of 
which  "  the  immortal  Swede  "  had  not  some  intelligent  perception.  The  idea  so 
happily  illustrated  by  Goethe,  had  very  nearly  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Lixnaeus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  first  distinctly  enunciated  by  C.  Fe. 
Wolff,  in  1764. 

B 
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that  "seeds  must  die  before  they  can  comeup,''^  is  a  vulgar  error. 
Seeds  that  die,  never  "come  up."  The  error  probably  originated 
from  observing  the  condition  of  the  albumen,  in  seeds  of  the  cerealia, 
or  edible  grains,  at  the  period  of  germination.  The  efficient  cause, 
or  intimate  nature,  of  growth,  we  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to 
understand.  Such  knowledge  is  now — and  perhaps  will  remain — 
beyond  the  reach  of  finite  beings ;  but  the  physical  agents  concerned 
— their  operations  and  results — and  the  laws  which  regulate  them — 
the  curious  observer  can  both  perceive  and  comprehend,  to  a  very 
satisfactory  extent.  The  solid  portion  of  Plants  is  made  up,  mainly, 
of  an  infinity  of  slender  fibres,  and  delicate  membranes — forming 
tubes,  and  cells,  for  conveying  and  containing  fluids ;  and  the 
physical  process  of  growth  consists  in  the  extension  and  multiplica- 
tion of  those  tubes  and  cells.  When  the  fibrous  portion  (which 
results  from  elongated  cells,)  predominates,  the  plant  becomes  firm 
and  woody ;  and  when  the  strictly  cellular  structure  prevails — 
whether  in  stem,  leaves,  or  fruit — the  product  is  fleshy,  tender  and 
succulent.  The  same  wise  Power  which  endowed  plants  with 
vitality,  and  the  capacity  for  growth,  or  development,  has  also 
established  laws  to  control  that  development, — whereby  each  plant 
assumes  a  determinate  form  and  character ;  which,  although  liable 
to  variation  in  the  subordinate  features  (as  in  texture,  size,  color, 
or  other  trait  of  secondary  importance  in  the  vegetable  economy), 
are  nevertheless  essentially  perpetuated  in  the  species.  It  is  this 
fixedness  of  character  which  enables  the  Botanist  to  recognize,  and 
distinguish,  the  various  kinds, — and,  in  classifying  them,  to  ar- 
range each  with  its  kindred. 

But  our  present  business  is  with  the  changes  or  modifications, 
which  successively  take  place,  at  successive  stages  of  development,  in 
the  foliaceous  appendages  of  the  same  plants  Naturalists  have 
observed,  that  in  the  stems  and  branches  of  plants,  there  are  small 
portions,  found  at  certain  intervals,  which  are  more  firm  and  dense 
than  the  other  parts.  These  firmer  portions  are  termed  knots,  or 
7iodes, — and  the  intervening  spaces  are  called  internodes.  These 
nodes  exist,  under  some  form,  and  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  in 
all  stems:  sometimes  being  crowded  together,  and  condensed  at 
certain  points  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  complete,  and  often  solid 
rings  (or  joints,  as  they  have  been  rather  incorrectly  termed) ;  at 
others,  they  are  much  divided,  and  appear  in  scattered  points  on 
the  circumference, — in  which  latter  case,  they  are  usually  disposed 
in  an  ascending  spiral  line.  They  seem  to  have  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  all  leaves,  and  huds, — and  are,  at  least, 
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the  starting  points  from  which  those  organs  are  evolved,  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant.*  Even  the  stem  of  the  emiryo  plant,  as  it  exists 
in  the  seed,  has  its  nodes, — with  the  first  of  which  the  cotyledons 
are  connected,  and  at  the  next  above,  we  find  those  minute  expan- 
sions known  by  the  name  of  primordial  leaves.  The  internodes^  or 
spaces  between  those  little  knots  in  the  stem,  may  be  long,  or 
short, — which  will,  of  course,  determine  the  distance  between  the 
leaves.  They  may  be  so  short  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible, — in 
which  case  the  leaves  will  necessarily  be  brought  close  together,  in 
tufts  or  bunches ;  or  they  may  even  be  wholly  suppressed,  as  it  ia 
termed, — so  as  to  reduce  the  leaves  to  the  same  plane;  either  in 
opposite  pairs,  if  but  two  are  developed, — or  in  whorls  of  the  normal 
number  in  the  circuit  of  the  stem,  if  all  are  developed.  If  the  nodes 
are  scattered,  or  disposed  in  a  spiral  line,  the  leaves,  of  course,  will 
be  arranged  in  the  same  order,  on  the  stem  and  branches.  Thus  we 
are  furnished  with  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  the  arrangement  of 
leaves  and  buds, — and  consequently,  of  the  branches,  which  arise 
from  the  buds.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  watch  the  development 
of  the  foliaceous  appendages  of  the  plant, — and  the  successive  changes 
of  their  form  and  character,  as  the  stem  ascends.  The  cotyledons  (in 
that  large  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  is  provided  with 
two  of  those  organs,)  are  always  opposite, — as  likewise  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  next  pair  of  leaves — called  primordial :  but  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  are  variously  arranged,  in  different  families — either 
alternate,  opposite,  or  verticillate.  The  leaves  on  the  stem,  and 
branches,  usually  differ  in  form,  also,  from  those  early  rudimental 
leaves  which  appear  at  germination.  If  the  plant  is  duly  nourished, 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  be  well  developed  until  it  has  reached  its 
destined  height — or  is  sufficiently  matured  for  flowering, — when  they 
usually  become  smaller.  In  several  natural  families,  there  are 
foliaceous  appendages,  or  accompaniments,  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
or  petioles,  which  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  exuberant  growth,  or  super- 
numerary products :  these  are  called  stipules. 

In  sterile,  or  ungenial  soils,  the  leafy  expansions  are  less  com- 
plete, and  are  liable  to  modifications  which  appear  to  be  the  acci- 
dental result  of  defective  nourishment, — though  they  often  become 
fixed,  and  permanently  characteristic.     Prof.  De  Candolle  terms 

*  Sometimes  the  5m^— instead  of  being  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  as  is  usuaJ—ia 
formed  and  situated  directly  under,  and  within,  the  base  of  (he  petiole;  in  which 
case,  consequently,  the  hollow  base  of  the  petiole  covers  the  bud,  as  an  extin- 
guisher does  the  stump  of  a  candle.  This  feature  is  well  exhibited,  in  autumn, 
by  the  Buttonwood  Tree  (Flatanus);  and  may  be  likewise  observed  in  the  common 
petioles  of  the  Ehus,  the  RoUnia,  and  the  Cladrastis  (or  Virgilia). 
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the  process,  degenerescence — i.  e.  a  sort  of  degeneracy,  or  habitually 
stunted  growth.  Thus,  in  some  plants,  we  find  the  true  stem-leaves 
habitually  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions, — compound  leaves 
being  reduced  to  simple  disks,  or  dilated  petioles,  called  phyllodia, 
— simple  leaves  starved  into  mere  needle-like  processes, — and  stipules 
shrunk  into  prickles;  while  even  woody  branches^  under  a  similar 
privation,  often  appear  in  the  character  of  true  thorns.  By  taking 
this  view  of  the  vegetable  economy,  we  are  not  only  led  to  contem- 
plate the  various  modifications  with  great  interest — but  are  put 
completely  on  our  guard  against  any  illusion,  or  misapprehension  of 
the  real  nature  of  apparent  irregularities,  or  so-called  anomalies. — 
We  know  that  the  proper  place  to  find  a  leaf,  is  at  the  nodes:  "We 
shall  generally  find  one  there.  It  will  sometimes  be  very  small — 
sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere  scale,  or  midrib — or  it  may  even  be 
entirely  wanting  ;  but  that^s  the  place  to  look  for  it, — and  if  we  find 
imy  thing  occupying  the  normal  position  of  a  leaf,  or  stipule,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  understand  its  true  character.  So  of  the  other  organs. 
Whatever  strange-looking  appendage  we  may  find  in  the  proper 
position  of  any  organ, — we  shall  at  once  comprehend,  that  it  is  some 
disguised  form,  or  modification,  of  that  particular  organ.^ 


*Tliis  view  of  the  subject,  I  would  wish  to  impress  strongly,  and  distinctly,  ou 
the  mind  of  the  Botanical  Student.  Every  organ  of  a  plant  being  liable  to  modi- 
Hcation,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  misled  by  appearances ;  but  be  constantly 
suspicious  of  all  disguises,  or  deviations  from  regular  structure,  and  symmetry. — 
The  clew  to  real  character — as  intimated  in  the  text — will  be  afforded  by  t/ie posi- 
tion of  an  organ.  In  the  grape-vine,  for  example,  those  anomalous  organs,  called 
^mZriZs,  will  be  found  occupying  the  normal  position  of  Jlowering  brandies',  and 
observation  has  shown  that  they  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  abortive  or  metamor 
phosed  racemes.  They  may  be  often  seen  in  the  transition  state, — some  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  tendrils  actually  bearing  powers.  Prof.  De  Candolle  even  con- 
sidered the  main  stems  of  twining  plants  as  partaking  of  the  character,  and  verg- 
ing towards  the  condition,  of  tendrils ;  and  his  opinion  is  rendered  plausible  by 
what  we  see  in  many  climbers.  In  some  species  of  Clematis,  and  in  Adlumia,  the 
jyetiolts,  or  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  perform  the  office;  and  in  the  vetches,  or  Pea 
tribe,  the  common  petiole's  usually  terminate  in  real  tendrils.  In  certain  leafless 
plants — such  as  the  Opuntia,  or  prickly  Pear,  and  some  species  of  Phyllanthus, — 
the  stem  assumes  the  flat,  dilated  figure — and,  to  some  extent,  actually  performs 
the  function— of  leaves :  But,  with  the  aid  of  our  Theory,  there  is  no  danger  of 
mistaking  the  real  character  of  any  of  these  "counterfeit  presentments." 

The  change  of  calyx,  and  receptacle,  into  apparent  fruit — by  reason  of  the 
copious  development  of  cellular  tissue,  in  those  organs,  is  not  an  unusual  occur- 
rence. Their  position,  however,  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  ren- 
ders the  circumstance  perfectly  intelligible..  The  gradual  conversion  of  pistils, 
or  carpels,  into  the  countless  varieties  of  mature  fruit,  is  readily  explained  by 
this  development  of  tissues.  In  their  early,  rudimental  stage,  at  the  opening  of 
the  flowers,  the  texture  of  the  carpels  is  very  similar  in  all  plants;  but,  during 
their  growth,  and  progress  to  maturity,  a  great  change  is  effected  in  the  different 
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When  a  plant  is  full-grown,  or  sufficiently  matured  to  bloom,  a 
striking  change  takes  place.  Slender  branches  are  often  thrown  out, 
— or  the  internodes  near  the  summit  of  the  stem  become  suddenly 
elongated ;  there  is  usually,  also,  a  great  diminution  observable  in 
the  size — and  frequently  an  entire  change  in  the  outline,  or  figure — 
of  the  foliage,  on  the  flowering  branches.  Next  we  find,  in  many 
instances,  a  sort  of  transition  leaves,  called  bracts,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  flowers.  These  bracts  are  sometimes  scarcely  changed, 
in  appearance,  from  the  other  leaves  on  the  stem  and  branches ;  but 
we  find  them,  occasionally,  assuming  the  hue,  and  almost  the  tex- 
ture, of  petals.  Having  thus  ascertained  that  bracts  are  nothing 
more  than  modified  leaves, — we  now  approach  the  flower,  itself, — 
which  is  always  the  termination,  or  concluding  development,  of  a 
stem,  or  branch;*  and  here  we  find,  in  many  plants,  a  whorl  of 
green  leaflets  (or  sepals — composing  what  is  called  the  calyx,)  at  the 
base  of  the  flower,  so  little  altered  from  the  small  leaves  immediate- 
ly below,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  them  as  of 
precisely  the  same  nature ; — the  only  difference  being,  that,  by  the 
suppression  of  internodes,  they  are  arranged  in  a  ring  (called  a 
verticil,  or  whorl, )  at  the  summit  of  the  peduricle,  or  ultimate  branch 
of  the  flower-stalk.  This  is  the  regular  mode  of  arrangement,  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  flower.  The  sepals,  petals,  stamens — and  even  the 
pistils,  in  symmetrical  flowers  (i.  e.  when  all  the  parts,  which  normally 
belong  to  them,  are  present) — are  all  disposed  in  a  succession  of 
verticils.  In  the  flowers  of  the  Dicotyledons,  or  Exogenous  Plants, 
each  floral  verticil,  when  complete,  is  composed  of  five  modified 
leaves — or  some  multiple  of  that  number.  It  may — and  often  does — 
vary  from  this,  by  reason  of  a  suppression  of  some  of  the  parts ;  but 
five  is  the  normal,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  constitutional  number, 
in  the  floral  verticils  of  that  great  division  of  the  vegetable  king- 

kiuds — according  as  the  i^ascular  smd  Jihrous,  or  the  cellular,  tissue  predominates. 
In  the  one  case,  we  have  dry,  skinny,  woody,  or  even  bony,  seedvessels;  and  in 
the  other,  we  find  the  product  to  be  fleshy,  pulpy  and  succulent  fruits.  Even  in 
the  same  pericarp,  we  often  see  one  portion  tender  and  juicy, — while  another 
portion  is  parchment-like,  or  bony;  as  in  pomes,  and  drupes — or  apples  and 
cherries.  It  is  only  necessary  to  extend  and  apply  this  doctrine  to  all  the  modified 
organs  of  plants — and  to  keep  the  idea  constantly  in  mind — in  order  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  mystery  of  metamorphosis. 

*  Although,  for  convenience  in  descriptive  phraseology,  we  often  say  that  flowers 
are  lateral,  axillary/,  sessile,  &c.,  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  flower  is  always  the  terminal  and  crowning  development — as  tfie 
fruit  is  the  final  product — of  a  stem,  or  branch;  that  the  pedicels  of  aggregated 
florets  are  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  main  flowering  stalk, — and  that  when 
a  flower  appears  to  be  sessile,  it  is  merely  by  the  suppression — more  or  less  com- 
plete—of the  internode  which  normally  constitutes  its  proper  peduncle. 
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dom.  Often,  indeed,  one  or  more  entire  verticils  are  suppressed, — 
presenting  flowers  destitute  of  calyx^  or  corolla — or  sometimes  with 
one  of  these,  and  either  the  stamens,  or  pistils ,  also  wanting."^  In 
the  Monocotyledons,  or  Endogenous  Plants, — such  as  the  Liliaceous 
and  Orchideous  tribes,  Grasses,  Sedges,  &c., — three,  and  its  multiples, 
constitute  the  regular,  symmetrical  number,  of  the  members  of  each 
floral  verticil ;  but  they  are  often  incomplete,  or  wholly  suppressed. 
In  the  Liliaceae,  we  frequently  find  some  of  them  doubled, — while 
in  the  Grasses,  and  Cyperaceae,  all  but  the  staminate  verticil  are 
usually  deficient. 

The  leaflets,  or  component  parts  of  the  several  verticils,  are  in 
many  instances  all/ree — i.  e.  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other ; 
and  this  is  regarded  as  their  normal  or  regular  condition :  But  we 
often  find  them  united,  or  cohering  together,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent — either  by  their  margins,  or  surfaces,  or  both;  and  this 
union  is  apt  greatly  to  disguise  their  primitive  character.  Such 
cohesions,  or  solderings,  as  they  are  termed,  are  analogous  to  the 
process  of  ingrafting,  or  rather  inarching, — and  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed to  take  place  while  the  tender  organs  are  closely  packed 
together,  in  their  forming  stage.  Sometimes  the  sepals  are  united 
by  their  margins,  so  as  to  form  a  cup,  at  the  base  of  the  flower, — and 
this  suggested  the  name  of  calyx.  When  the  union  is  nearly  com- 
plete, a  careless  observer  might  be  puzzled  to  know  whether  the 
calyx  were  really  compound,  or  simple,  in  its  structure ;  but  our 
theory  leads  us  to  look  for  evidences  of  a  cowj9o?/7ic?  structure, — and  we 
accordingly  find  them  in  the  free  points  of  the  sepals,  which  are 
usually  obvious  enough,  under  the  name  of  segments,  or  teeth, — 
and  also  in  the  seams,  or  sutures,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
margins.  The  union  of  ilxoi petals  is  often  quite  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  the  sepals,  and  sometimes  greatly  obscures  the  normal  struc- 
ture,— as  we  see  in  what  are  called  personate,  and  labiate  flowers. 
Similar  cohesions  take  place,  likewise,  among  the  stamens,  and 
pistils.  The  modified  leaflets,  or  parts  of  the  same  floral  verticil, 
are  not  only  liable  to  cohere  with  each  other, — but  the  different 
verticils  are  also  frequently  soldered  together,  at  base — so  as  to  form 


♦Flowers  are  termed  symmetrical,  when  all  the  parts  of  each  verticil  are  devel- 
oped ;  regular,  where  the  parts,  present  in  a  verticil,  are  all  of  the  same  form  and 
size;  complete,  when  both  calyx  and  corolla  are  present;  and  perfect,  when  each 
flower  is  furnished  with  both  stamens  and  pistils.  When  stamens,  or  pistils,  are 
defective,  or  wanting  in  &  portion  of  the  flowers,  while  they  are  perfectly  developed 
in  others,  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  j5oZ^5'amous;  and  they  are  termed  monoicous, 
or  dioicous,  when  simply  staminate,  or  pistillate, — according  to  their  distribution  on 
the  same,  or  on  different,  plants. 
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one  concrete  mass ;  in  which  case  the  ovary  (or  yonng  fruit)  appears 
to  be  below  the  flower,  and  is  said  to  be  inferior,  though  it  is  really- 
above, — being  within  the  tube,  formed  by  the  cohering  sepals,  &c., 
and  consolidated  therewith. 

The  next  regular  verticil,  above  the  calyx,  is  called  the  corolla. 
The  leaflets  of  this,  are  usually  much  more  changed  than  those  of 
the  calyx;  but  even  here,  we  find  such  various  intermediate  forms  as 
clearly  show  that  the  petals,  also,  are  nothing  but  modified  foliage. 
In  further  corroboration  of  this  view,  we  observe  in  many  plants 
what  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  supernumerary  verticil, — sometimes  situ- 
ated between  the  calyx  and  corolla,  and  sometimes  between  the 
corolla  and  the  stamens ;  which  supernumeraries  are  apt  to  be  very 
curiously  modified, — and  are  obviously  in  a  state  of  transition,  either 
from  sepals  to  petals,  or  from  petals  to  stamens.  These  are  com- 
monly called  nectaries.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  two  remain- 
ing regular  verticils  of  the  flower,  known  as  stamens,  and  pistils. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  to  the  uninitiated,  even  those  organs 
are  now  regarded  as  leaflets,  which  have  reached  the  final  stage  of 
metamorphosis  ;  for  both  have  been  detected  in  such  form  and  condi- 
tion as  clearly  betrayed  their  foliaceous  origin.  The  reciprocal  con- 
vertibility of  petals  and  stamens,  is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  Tyro  in 
Botany.  All  double  flowers — so  common  under  high  garden  culture 
— are  familiar  examples  of  staminate  verticils  being  expanded  into 
petals,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  regular  law  of  their  nature ; 
and  hence,  those  exuberant  developments — so  much  admired  by 
Florists — are  considered  by  Naturalists  as  accidents,  or  monstros- 
ities. 

liliQ  pistils,  too — which  comprise  i\\Q  jowng  fruit — although  less 
frequently,  are  subject  to  a  similar  imperfection ;  and  the  very  ovules, 
or  rudiments  of  seeds,  have  been  found  retrograding, — so  as  to 

exhibit  their  tender  cotyledons  in  the  form  of  leafy  expansions. "^ 
Thus,  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  external  organs  of  a  Plant 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  so  many  leaves,  in  various  successive 


*Each  s\in^\Q pistil  may  be  regarded  as  o.  folded  leaflet,  in  the  last  stage  of  modi- 
fication, preparatory  to  the  formation  of  ovules, — and  is  often  termed  a  carpel,  or 
little  fruit.  The  ovules  are  usually  produced  on  the  margins  of  the  metamorphos- 
ed leaf, — and  are  arranged  on  the  29?acewto  (supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  union  or 
decurrence  of  their  pedicels),  along  the  seam,  formed  by  the  junction  of  those 
margins.  When  there  are  several  pistils,  or  carpels,  in  one  flower — and  those 
soldered  together, — we  have,  of  course,  a  compound  fruit,  with  several  cells ;  i.  e. 
a  cell  for  each  carpel.  But  some  of  the  ovules— and  even  entire  cells,  or  carpels — 
may  be,  and  often  are,  Avholly  suppressed,  or  abortive ;  thereby  impairing  the 
symmetry  of  the  structure— but  leaving  the  phenomenon  perfectly  intelligible. 
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Stages  of  metamorphosis,  from  their  origin  to  their  end — from  seed 
to  seed  again. 


Discourse  IV. 
Classification  of  Plants.     Artificial  and  Natural  Methods, 

Ha  VINO  seen  that  the  external  organs  of  Plants  consist,  funda- 
mentally, of  those  appendages  called  leaves, — which  are  regularly 
modified,  and  prepared  for  their  several  functions,  at  the  successive 
stages  of  the  vegetable  career, — we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  Methods,  by  which  Naturalists  have  proposed  to  facilitate 
a  more  extended  and  particular  acquaintance  with  the  different 
kinds: — i.  e.  with  the  Genera,  and  Species,  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Although  the  organs  of  the  various  tribes  assume  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  forms,  and  aspects — and  even  in  the  same  species, 
are  subject  to  considerable  modification,  by  the  influence  of  culture, 
soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances, — it  has  been  observed,  never- 
theless, that  the  peculiar  structure,  and  essential  character,  of  each 
particular  family,  are  remarkably  constant,  and  well  defined.  Even 
the  monstrosities  produced  by  long  culture,  disease,  or  other  accident, 
usually  retain  enough  of  their  primitive  features  to  enable  us  to 
recognize  them,  under  all  their  disguises.  It  is  this  constancy,  or 
permanence  of  character,  which  affords  the  basis  of  all  classification ; 
and  classification,  or  the  grouping  together  of  kindred  individuals,  is 
the  apparatus  by  which  our  conceptions  of  objects  are  so  arranged, 
and  fixed,  as  to  secure  a  comprehensive  general  view, — while  it 
facilitates  all  subordinate  and  detailed  investigations.* 

The  most  important,  or  conspicuous  organs  of  plants — their  most 
constant  and  characteristic  features — whether  consisting  in  the  struc- 
ture, the  presence,  or  even  the  absence,  of  particular  parts,  have 


*It  would  be  impracticable,  without  the  machineryof  classification,  to  make  any 
important  advances  in  Natural  knowledge, — or  to  leave  any  durable  traces  of 
our  progress,  in  such  knowledge,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come  after  u?.  To 
use  a  nautical  term,  we  must  bday  all  the  information  we  acquire,  if  we  wish  to 
render  it  permanently  available  to  others  :  and  the  best  belaying  fixtures,  to  pre- 
vent entanglement  and  confusion  in  Natural  History,  will  be  found  in  the  most 
lucid  and  practical  systematic  arrangement.  ^^  Omnia" — says  Linnaeus — '^quae  a 
nobis  vere  dignosci  possunt,  dependent  a  clara.  Methodo,  qua  distinguimus  similia  a 
dissimilibus." 
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accordingly  been  employed  by  the  early  Botanists,  in  constructing 
systems  of  classification.* 

Some  have  based  the  arrangement  on  the  texture  and  size  of 
plants — classing  them  in  divisions  of  Herbs,  Shrubs,  and  Trees;  others, 
again,  on  the  structure  and  form  of  the  Calyx,  the  Corolla,  the  Fruit, 
&c.  or  on  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  some  important  organ:  And, 
in  our  own  times,  the  favorite  object — following  Jussieu  and  Db 
Candolle — is  to  arrange  plants  strictly  according  to  their  affinities, — 
to  group  together,  in  Orders  and  Tribes,  those  which  are  most 
nearly  related  in  all  the  features,  and  properties,  which  constitute 
character.  These  various  Systems  may  be  all  regarded  as  forming 
only  two  kinds, — namely,  the  Artificial,  and  JVaiural  Methods; — 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  artificial  methods  are  more  or  less 
founded  in  Nature, — and  in  the  most  perfect  natural  arrangements, 
yet  devised,  artificial  sections,  or  groupings,  are  still  resorted  to,  as 
useful  helps  and  expedients.  "What  we  call  a  natural  method" — 
says  the  excellent  Prof.  Gray — "is  so  termed  merely  because  it  ex- 
presses the  natural  relationship  of  plants  as  far  as  practicable ;  for 
every  form  yet  contrived,  or  likely  to  be  devised,  is  to  a  considerable 
extent,  artificial." 

The  great  and  obvious  defect  of  the  methods  called  artificial,  con- 
sists in  their  being  founded  on  the  fewest  possible  characters, — 
whereby  plants  are  arbitrarily  brought  together  without  reference 
to  their  intimate  structure,  or  general  relationship  with  each  other ; 
and  hence  it  often  happens,  in  such  methods,  that  plants  which  are 
essentially  dissimilar,  are  arranged  side  by  side ;  while  kindred  species 
are  widely  separated.  This  defect  is  inherent  in  all  artificial  systems ; 
and  therefore,  the  most  of  them  are  only  tolerable  on  account  of 
the  facilities  which  they  afford  in  determining  unknown  genera  and 
species — or  ascertaining  the  names  of  particular  plants.  The  system, 
however,  which  was  devised  by  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  has  the 
merit  of  combining  some  of  the  advantages  of  both  the  artificial  and 
natural  methods ;  and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  employed, 
as  a  convenient  and  useful  help  to  the  investigations  of  young 
Beginners.  It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable,  how  many  natural 
families  of  plants  are  kept  nearly  entire,  under  the  Sexual  System. 
The  Linnaean  classification,  of  the  flowering  plants,  is  founded  on 
the  characters  of  two  of  their  most  important  organs, — namely,  the 


*The  late  Professor  B.  S.  Barton,  in  his  Elements  of  Botany,  has  given  a  Syn- 
opsis of  seventeen  different  methods  of  artificial  arrangement, — from  that  ofCAESAL- 
PlNus,  "the  Father  of  Systematic  Botany" — which  was  published  in  1583 — down  to 
the  Limuxean  method,  as  modified  by  Thunberg,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Ab  a  matter  of  curiosity,  they  are  worth  consulting. 
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stamens,  and  the  pistils.  The  primary  divisions,  or  Classes^  are 
established  mainly  on  the  number,  situation,  proportion,  and  conneC' 
Hon,  of  the  stamens  ;  while  a  large  portion  of  the  secondary  divisions, 
or  Orders,  is  based  simply  on  the  number  of  the  pistils.  Some 
exceptions  occur  in  the  foundation  of  the  Orders  :  but  they  are  all 
very  intelligible,  and  readily  understood  by  the  student.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  nothing  can  be  easier  to  acquire,  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  Linnean  Classes  and  Orders.  The  practiced  eye 
— even  in  a  flower  that  it  has  never  before  seen — determines  them 
at  a  glance. 

The  genus,  and  species — which  are  the  remaining  subdivisions — are 
to  be  ascertained  as  in  all  other  systems;  the  former,  from  the 
structure  of  the  flower  and  fruit, — the  latter,  from  the  peculiar 
and  permanent  characters  of  the  residue  of  the  plant. 

It  has  been  often  objected  to  the  Linnaean  method,  that  there 
are  too  many  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  classification, — that  a  num- 
ber of  genera  comprise  species  which,  according  to  the  system, 
belong  to  a  difl'erent  Class,  or  Order, — and  thus  mislead  and  puzzle 
the  student.  This  objection  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  fact ;  but 
the  inconvenience  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated, — and  may  be 
greatly  remedied,  and  almost  obviated,  by  simply  putting  a  list  of 
those  anomalies  at  the  foot  of  the  respective  orders,  where  the  sys- 
tem would  lead  us  to  look  for  them.  Where  this  is  carefully  done, 
it  even  seems  to  facilitate  the  determination  of  such  irregular 
species, — directly  pointing  them  out  by  name,  and  designating  the 
genera  to  which  they  severally  belong.  It  may  be  questioned, 
moreover,  whether  the  exceptions  in  the  definitions  of  many  natural 
Orders,  are  not  even  more  numerous  than  those  complained  of  in 
the  Linnaean  method.  Instructive,  and  delightfully  interesting,  as 
is  the  contemplation  of  the  truly  natural  families, — it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  make  the  definitions  of  some  of  them  very  loose,  and 
comprehensive,  in  order  to  embrace  all  the  individuals  admitted  to 
belong  to  them :  ^  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  unless  the  student  has 


*  Take,  for  instance,  the  very  first  family,  in  Prof.  De  Candolle's  method  of 
arrangement — viz.  the  order  IIanuxculaceae  ;  where  we  find  the  following  diver- 
gified — not  to  say  incongruous — characters,  enumerated  in  the  definition  of  the 
order : — Ilerhs,  or  woody  vines,  with  leaves  variously  dissected,  or  entire— poIypetaU 
ous,  or  apetalnus — flowers  regular,  ov  irregular — sepals  5,  3,  or  lb— petals  3  to  15, 
or  loantirig — stamens  indpfinite,  rarely  few — pistils  many,  or  feiv,  rarely  single- 
fruits  either  dry  pods,  or  akenes,  or  berries,  1,  or  several- seeded !  This  is,  unques- 
tionably, a  correct  outline  of  the  features  of  a  natural  family — sketched,  too,  by 
the  hand  of  a  master ;  yet,  a  Beginner  in  Botany  would  probably  be  apt  to  think 
that  as  a  definition,  it  is  rather  indefinite, — and  he  would,  no  doubt,  he  thankful 
for  any  artificial  helps  that  might  tend  to  facilitate  his  researches. 
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already  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  tribes, 
lie  often  finds  himself  puzzled,  and  discouraged,  in  his  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  namesj  and  true  position  among  them,  of  specimens 
which  are  new  and  strange  to  him.  In  order  to  abate  this  incon- 
venience, it  has  been  found  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  to  remove 
the  most  discordant  members  of  the  old  families,  and  make  them 
the  types  of  new  orders ;  and  in  this  way,  the  number  of  the  orders 
has  been  exceedingly  multiplied.  In  fact,  their  name  is  legion ; 
and  the  danger  is,  that  it  will  soon  be  more  difficult  for  the  young 
Botanist  to  ascertain  the  natural  Order  of  a  strange  plant,  than  it 
was  to  determine  the  genus  and  species,  by  the  Linnaean  method. 
The  learned  and  sagacious  Jussieu — who  first  elaborated  and 
published  a  Natural  System,  in  1789, — arranged  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  15  Classes,  and  100  natural  Orders,  or  Families :  but 
the  great  work  of  Endlicher,  in  1840,  gives  us  no  less  than  61 
Classes,  and  277  Orders, — with  Tribes,  and  Sub-tribes,  almost  in- 
numerable. These  Orders  are  continually  multiplying ;  for,  when- 
ever the  acute  investigations  of  our  modern  Botanists  detect  incom- 
patibilities in  any  member  of  an  existing  family,  a  new  Order  is 
forthwith  created,  for  its  reception  and  accommodation.  The  ex- 
pedient is  very  convenient — and  no  doubt  very  proper :  though  it 
obviously  threatens  to  result  in  an  appalling  multitude  of  Orders^ — 
which  may  require  some  artificial  devices,  to  furnish  a  practical 
clew  to  the  position  of  unknown  plants,  in  the  great  labyrinth  of 
Flora. 

But,  after  all — however  convenient  and  agreeable  may  be  the 
aids  afforded  to  the  Beginner,  by  artificial  methods,— and  however 
intractable  some  genera  may  be,  in  associating  with  any  known 
natural  Orders, — it  must  be  confessed,  thfii  the  method  y^hioh.  teaches 
us  to  investigate  the  essential  characters  and  true  relations  of 
plants,  and  which  enables  us  to  arrange  them  in  kindred  groups, 
according  to  their  respective  affinities,  is  the  only  true  philosophical 
Botany ; — the  only  method,  in  short,  which  entitles  the  pursuit  to 
the  appellation  of  a  Science,  Although— as  we  have  just  intimated 
— the  relationship  between  the  members  of  some  natural  orders,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  not  very  striking, — yet  there  are  numerous 
and  vast  groups,  composed  of  plants  so  obviously  related  to  each 
other,  that  all  the  world — both  learned  and  unlearned — have  con- 
curred in  referring  them  to  the  same  family.  Of  these,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  mention,  here,  the  great  natural  Orders  of  Grasses,  Urn- 
helliferous,  and  Leguminous  Plants— and  those  bearing  what  are 
called  Syngenesious,  or  Compound  Flowers.     We  may  add,  moreover, 
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that  those  anomalous  structures,  which  seem  to  have  no  immediate 
connections — and  are,  at  present,  excluded  from  every  known  Order, 
— may  yet  find  near  relatives  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
vegetable  creation ;  and  that  future  discoveries  may  possibly  sup- 
ply all  the  links,  which  now  appear  to  be  wanting,  in  the  great 
chain  of  organic  existences. 

In  the  mean  time, — to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of 
Botany — and  especially  to  such  as  have  no  other  aid  than  books, — 
I  would  say — Avail  yourselves  of  the  Linnaean  Method,  as  the 
easiest  stepping-stone  to  the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  and  the 
readiest  means  of  acquiring  the  names,  and  learning  some  of  the 
characteristics,  of  the  more  common  plants  around  you.  In  this 
way,  an  immediate  interest  in  the  pursuit  will  be  excited, — which  is 
indispensable,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  successful  research  ;  for,  if 
the  student  is  met  by  repulsive  difficulties  at  the  threshold,  he  is 
apt  to  be  discouraged,  and  to  abandon  the  undertaking.*  But, 
while  I  concede  this  much,  in  order  to  enlist  you  in  the  delightful 
enterprise,  I  would  add,  and  earnestly  enjoin  upon  you — as  soon  as 
you  have  effected  these  preliminaries — to  make  it  an  invariable  rule 
to  refer  every  plant  to  its  appropriate  place  in  the  Natural  System ; 
to  study  its  characteristic  features,  and  examine  with  a  scrutinizing 
eye,  all  its  relations  to  kindred  objects.  I  would  furthermore 
recommend,  to  all  who  are  bent  upon  mastering  the  Science,  to 
commence  a  Herbarium,  from  the  start. f  Establish  a  correspondence. 


*  While  I  admit  that  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  objects,  is  the  most 
superficial  kind  of  natural  knowledge, — observation  has  satisfied  me,  that  even 
such  knowledge  is  useful  to  Beginners  in  the  Science,  by  the  early  encourage* 
ment,  and  hopeful  stimulus,  which  it  imparts  to  their  researches.  I  think  there  is 
force,  and  good  sense,  in  the  following  passage  from  a  writer  in  the  last  century  : — 

"  Let  it  be  considered  that  the  first  degree  of  wisdom  is  to  know  things  when 
■we  see  them — i.  e.  to  know  them  by  their  names;  and  without  this  knowledge 
Bcarce  any  progress  can  be  made.  To  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  join 
them  into  syllables,  to  understand  words,  is  not  solid  erudition;  yet  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  who  would  become  learned.  Thus  the  characters  and  names  of 
things  must  be  thoroughly  learned  in  order  to  obtain  any  use  from  Natural 
History.  We  find  in  the  journals  of  travellers,  many  things  mentioned,  partly 
curious,  partly  useful,  concerning  animals,  plants,  and  etcnes;  but  those  obser- 
vations can  be  of  no  use  to  us,  till  we  are  able  to  refer  each  to  its  genus;  that  we 
may  make  them  a  part  of  the  system,  and  know  that  this  curiosity,  or  use,  belongs 
to  this  or  that  object,  when  it  happens  to  come  in  our  way." — Gedxer,  in  Stilling- 
fleet's  Tracts. 

fThe  young  Botanist  should  make  it  a  rule  to  collect  and  preserve  ^fooo!  speci- 
mens (6ne  or  two  for  himself,  and  some  for  his  friends,)  of  every  species,  and 
remarkable  van'e^y,  that  occurs  tx)  him  in  his  walks;  labeling  them  carefully — 
with  the  name,  when  known, — but,  whether  known  or  not,  at  once,  and  invari- 
ably, noting  the  place  of  growth,  and  the  time  when  obtained,— together  with  any 
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and  a  system  of  exchanges,  where  practicable,  with  competent  and 
zealous  Botanists,  in  other  districts.  Be  very  inquisitive,  whenever 
you  have  a  chance  to  confer  with  such, — for  they  are  always  happy 
to  aid  the  researches  of  the  hopeful  student ;  furnish  them  with 
specimens,  and  ply  them  with  questions.  Questions^  when  rightly 
directed,  and  intelligently  put,  are  a  most  effective  apparatus  for 
eliciting  information,  and  bringing  truth  from  her  hiding  place. 
A  witty  rhymer,  of  the  age  just  elapsed,  thus  quaintly,  yet  aptly, 
illustrates  the  character  and  importance  of  Interrogatories : 

"  The  Sages  say,  Dame  Truth  delights  to  dwell — 
Strange  mansion!  in  the  bottom  of  a  well : 
Questions  are  then  the  windlass  and  the  rope, 
That  pull  the  grave  old  Gentlewoman  up." 

The  acquisition  of  the  Language  of  Botany — or  those  technical 
terms  which  are  necessarily  employed  in  the  Science, — is  generally 
considered,  by  Beginners,  as  a  most  formidable  part  of  the  under- 
taking: But  this  will  be  found,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  an  im- 
aginary difficulty,  I  admit  that  it  would  be  a  task,  as  irksome  as 
it  would  be  unprofitable,  to  attempt  to  learn  the  meaning  of  a  parcel 
of  uncouth  terms,  without  knowing  their  origin,  or  comprehending 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied.  Such  is  not  the  mode  in 
which  I  would  study,  or  try  to  teach,  the  natural  sciences.  Rather 
let  us  look  at  the  objects,  and  examine  their  structure.     We  shall 


characteristics  which  are  liable  to  be  obliterated  in  pressing  and  drying.f  These 
notes  will  serve  him  as  valuable  Mnemonics,  in  any  future  references  to  his 
Herbarium.  On  all  suitable  occasions,  he  should  diligently  explore  the  vegetable 
products  of  the  region,  or  district,  where  he  resides : — not  neglecting  such  other 
localities  as  he  may  happen  to  visit.  In  that  way,  he  will  soon  be  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  value  of  his  coUectionB;  and  will  find  a  pleasure,  and  an  interest,  in 
his  herborizing  excursions,  which  the  uninitiated  can  neither  appreciate  nor  com- 
prehend. In  those  excursions,  a  friend  who  can  sympathize  with  his  predilections, 
and  cordially  participate  in  his  researches,  will  always  prove  an  agreeable  and  useful 
companion:  But  I  fully  concur  in  the  shrewd  advice  of  my  old  Correspondent, 
Dr.  E.  Germain,  de  Saint-Pierre,  in  his  Guide  du  Botaniste : — 

"Jamais,  n'herborisez  avec  les  personnes  etrangeres  k  vos  etudes;  vous  les 
fatigueriez  bien  vite  par  vos  allures  irregulieres,  vos  tems  d'arret  ou  votre  marche 
precipitee ;  tandis  que,  d' autre  part,  I'air  contrarie  de  votre  compagnon,  priv6 
d'un  auditeur  et  s'etonnant  que  vous  regardiez  une  plante  commune  ou  vous 
demandant  si  vous  ne  I'avez  pas  dejk  recoltee,  vous  serait  a  vous  meme  une  in- 
supportable gene.  Gardez-vous  surtout  d'entreprendre,  dans  de  telles  conditions, 
un  long  voyage :  son  but  serait  absolument  manque." 

fin  collecting  plants  for  a  ifferftartum,  and  future  examination,  it  is  always 
desirable,  when  practicable,  to  have  specimens  of  the  fruit, — as  well  as  of  the 
JUywers,  leaves,  &c.  " Every  botanical  specimen,"  says  Prof.  Habvey,  "should  be 
an  epitome  of  the  essential  marks  of  a  species."  The  Student  should  distinctly 
understand,  that  the  full  grown  fruit  is  indispensable  in  determining  many  of  the 
Carices, — and  also  of  the  Crudferae,  and  UmbeUiferac.  He  should,  therefore,  be 
careful  to  make  his  collections  accordingly. 
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then  perceive  organs,  or  features,  •vvliich  serve  as  convenient  marks 
of  distinction  between  different  objects.  Those  organs  must  neces- 
sarily be  designated  by  some  name,  or  term — in  order  that  they 
may  be  intelligibly  spoken  of,  or  recognized  when  referred  to : 
and  I  venture  to  say,  that  every  one  who  makes  an  acquaintance 
with  such  objects, — so  far  from  finding  the  names  to  be  burthen- 
some — will  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  them;  and  will  take  a 
lively  interest  in  their  acquisition.  We  should  undoubtedly  find  it 
a  dull  and  insipid  employment,  to  take  up  a  City  Directory,  and 
commit  to  memory  the  names  of  the  Inhabitants :  But,  if  we  were 
to  go  among  them,  and  form  some  interesting  acquaintances,  we 
should  find  no  difficulty — nor  should  think  it  any  trouble — to  learn 
the  names  of  our  new  friends.  Now,  the  process  should  be  precisely 
similar,  in  the  study  of  Nature.  We  ought  never  to  waste  our  precious 
time  in  learning  mere  names,  apart  from  objects, — nor  in  attempting 
to  load  the  memory  with  such  useless  lumber.  I  say  atieinpiing ; 
for  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  permanently  in  the  memory,  any  names 
which  are  not  associated  with  something  like  distinct  conceptions  of 
the  things  to  which  they  are  applied.  Such  abstractions  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  an  unmeaning  jargon ;  and  therefore  speedily 
vanish  from  the  mind.  I  repeat  it,  then,  that  in  the  Natura] 
Sciences,  the  study  of  names,  and  things,  should  always  go  together. 


Discourse  V. 
Linnaean  Classification.     Xatural  System. 

The  Linnaean  method  of  Classification — as  has  been  already 
stated — is  based  chiefly  on  the  stamens  and  pistils ;  and  is,  con- 
sequently, attended  with  this  inconvenience, — that  the  class  of  an 
unknown  plant  can  only  be  determined,  with  certainty,  while  it  is 
in  flower.  The  flowering  season,  to  be  sure,  is  the  most  agreeable 
time  to  botanize ;  but  we  cannot  always  procure  our  specimens  in 
that  interesting  state, — and  hence  we  soon  discover  the  advantage 
of  such  a  general  knowledge  of  vegetable  structure,  as  is  afforded 
by  the  study  of  the  natural  system. 

Linnaeus  arranged  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  in  2-4  Classes, 
— 23  of  which  are  appropriated  to  flowering  plants,  and  are  founded 
on  some  circumstance  of  the  stamens^ — the  24th  being  established 
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on  the  absence  of  YisihlQ  flowers.  The  first  13  classes  are  disposed 
numerically/, — according  to  the  number  of  distinct  stamens,  of  about 
equal  length,  inserted  on  the  receptacle  of  each  flower, — with  the 
exception  of  the  12th  (Icosandria),  in  which  the  stamens  (occasion- 
ally few,  and  sometimes  very  numerous — though  usually  about 
twenty,  as  the  name  indicates,)  are  inserted  on  the  calyx;  and  it  is 
this  insertion  which  constitutes  the  essential  character  of  the  12th 
Class.  From  Class  1  to  10,  inclusive,  the  number  of  stamens  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  the  Class.  The  11th  Linnaean  Class  (called 
Dodecandria — meaning  12  stamens)  was  made  to  comprise  all  plants 
with  more  than  10  and  less  than  20  stamens;  but  such  plants — • 
being  few  in  number — have  been  referred  (very  judiciously,  as  I 
think),  by  some  modern  Botanists,  to  the  Class  Polyandria, — which, 
consequently,  contains  all  plants  with  more  than  10,  distinct,  or 
separable  stamens,  inserted  on  the  receptacle.  The  Class  next  after 
Polyandria  (called  Didynamia — 14th  of  Linnaeus),  contains  plants 
having  4  distinct  stamens  in  unequal  pairs — one  pair  being  regularly 
longer  than  the  other;  and  the  succeeding  Class  [Tetradynamia,) 
has  6  distinct,  unequal  stamens, — 4  of  them  being  longer,  and  2 
opposite  ones  short.  The  next  three  Classes  are  founded  on  the 
union  of  the  stamens, — or  rather  of  their  fila?nents — the  anthers  being 
free:  the  Class  3Ionadelphia  usually  having  numerous  stamens, 
with  the  filaments  all  united  together  in  a  tube,  or  sinyle  set ;  the 
Class  Diadelphia  having  mostly  10  stamens,  with  the  filaments 
united  in  two  sets  (usually  9  and  1),  and  the  coroZ/a  generally  in  the 
form  called  papilionaceous,  or  butterfly-shaped  ;  and  the  Class  Polya- 
delphia  having  numerous  stamens,  united  in  three  or  more  sets, — 
but,  as  the  union  is  often  slight,  and  the  filaments — especially  in 
dried  specimens — incline  to  separate,  the  plants  of  this  Class  have 
been  referred  to  Polyandria.  The  Class  next  following  those 
with  united  filaments,  is  a  very  large  one,  with  united  anthers 
(named  Syngenesia),  and  what  are  called  compound  Jloivers — i.  e.  the 
floral  developments  (which  are  often  large  and  showy,)  are  really 
composed  of  many  little  flowers,  densely  crowded  in  heads,  on  a 
common  receptacle, — the  heads  being  embraced,  or  supported,  by 
numerous  bract-like  leaflets,  which  constitute  what  is  termed  the 
involucre.  The  succeeding  Class  (Gynandria,)  has  the  stamens 
inserted  on  the  pistils — or  those  organs  so  united,  and  often  so 
intimately  blended,  as  to  render  them  rather  obscure,  to  the  inex- 
perienced observer. 

In  the  preceding  Classes,  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  mostly  in  the 
same  flower;    but  in  the   three    following — which    conclude  the 
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flowering  plants — those  org<ans  are  generally  in  separate  floivers, — 
and  are  thus  classified: — In  the  21st  Linnaean  Class,  named ^owoe- 
cia,  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers,  on  the  same 
plant:  In  the  next  Class,  called  Dioecia,  they  not  only  occupy 
separate  flowers,  but  those  flowers  are  on  different  plants. 

There  are,  howeyer,  a  number  of  plants,  in  which  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  separate  in  some  flowers,  and  associated  in  others — 
either  on  the  same,  or  on  two,  or  even  three,  different  plants.  These 
anomalies,  Linnaeus  placed  in  a  Class  which  he  named  Polygamia  ; 
but  they  have  been,  by  later  Botanists,  distributed  among  the  other 
Classes. 

The  24th,  or  last,  of  the  Linnaean  Classes  (now  more  commonly 
numbered  as  the  21st),  is  named  Cryptogamia.  It  comprises  those 
multitudinous  vegetable  forms  which  seem  to  be  destitute  of  flowers, 
— or,  at  most,  have  only  the  analogues,  or  equivalents,  of  stamens 
and  pistils.  The  subdivisions  of  this  Class  are,  of  necessity,  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  system  ;  and  the  genera  are  therefore 
grouped  in  appropriate  Orders — as  Ferns,  3Iosses,  Lichens,  Fungi, 
and  Algae. 

The  Orders,  or  secondary  divisions,  of  all  the  Linnaean  Classes 
— from  Monandria  to  Polyandria,  inclusive — are  founded  on  the 
number  of  6S.^imci  styles,  or  stigmas, — and  are  numerically  arranged. 
The  Class  Didynamia  is  divided  into  two  Orders  : — one,  called  Gym- 
nospermia,  because  it  produces  a  thin-coated,  and  usually  4-lobed, 
fruit,  resembling  naked  seeds,  or  nutlets :  the  other,  bearing  mani- 
fest seedvessels,  and  therefore  named  Angiospermia.  The  Class 
Tetradynamia  is  likewise  divided  into  two  Orders — founded  on  the 
size,  or  rather  length,  of  the  fruit,  one,  called  Siliculosa,  having  a 
Silicle  or  short  pod, — and  the  other,  Siliquosa,  with  a  Silique  or  long 
pod.  In  the  remaining  Classes  of  the  flowering  plants — with  the 
exception  of  Syngenesia — the  Orders  are  established  on  the  number, 
or  connection  of  the  stamens. 

The  Orders  of  the  Class  Syngenesia  are  founded  on  the  florets,  in 
the  compound  heads, — and  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Folygamia  aequalis,  where  the  florets  are  all  perfect. 

2.  F superflua,  where  the  central,  or  disk  florets  are  perfect, 

and  the  ray  florets  are  vnerely  pistillate. 

3.  F frustranea,  where  the  disk  florets  are  perfect,  and  the  ray 

florets  neutral  (or  vacant). 

4.  F necessaria,  where  the  disk  florets  are  siaminate^  and  the 

ray  florets  pistillate. 
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5.  P segregata,  where  each  floret  in  the  head  has  a  kind  of 

involucre  of  its  own — separating  it  from  the  others. 

The  Orders  of  the  Cryptogamia,  or  24th  Linnaean  Class,  have 
been  already  noticed,  as  being  necessarily  natural.  By  distributing 
the  Genera,  which  Linnaeus  placed  in  Dodecandria,  Polyadelphia, 
and  Polygamia,  among  the  other  Classes,  the  number  of  those  pri- 
mary divisions  may  be  reduced  to  21,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
System.  The  simplicity  and  elegance  of  this  method— the  facility 
with  which  it  is  learnt,  and  applied — are  considerations  which  have 
made  it  extensively  popular, — especially  with  young  Botanists: 
and  although  it  is  avowedly  artificial,  the  fact  of  its  bringing  so 
many  genera  into  natural  groups,  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  based 
on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  vegetable  economy.* 

I  shall  now  conclude  these  desultory  Discourses,  by  an  attempt 
briefly  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  Plants  are  classified,  and 
viewed,  under  the  Natural  System.  The  object  proposed  by  that 
System,  is  "to  bring  together  into  groups  those  plants  which  most 
nearly  resemble  each  other,  not  in  a  single  and  perhaps  unimportant 
point  (as  in  an  artificial  classification),  but  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars ;f  and  to  combine  the  subordinate  groups  into  larger  natural 
assemblages,  and  these  into  still  more  comprehensive  divisions,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  in  a  methodical  arrange- 
ment. All  the  characters  which  plants  present,  that  is,  all  the 
points  of  agreement  or  difference,  are  employed  in  their  classifica- 
tion ;  those  which  are  common  to  the  greatest  number  of  plants 
being  used  for  the  primary  grand  divisions ;  those  less  comprehen- 
sive for  subordinate  groups,  &c. ;  so  that  the  character,  or  descrip- 
tion of  each  group,  when  fully  given,  actually  expresses  all  the 
known  particulars  in  which  the  plants  it  embraces  agree  among 
themselves,  and  differ  from  other  groups  of  the  same  rank.     This 


*  The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the 
Sexual  System  groups  together— with  comparatively  few  exceptions— the  genera 
belonging  to  the  following  eminently  natural — and  some  of  them  eminently 
large — families  of  flowering  plants :  namely.  Cruciferae,  Malvaceae,  Leguminosae, 
Rosaceae,  Umhelliferae,  Compositae,  Labiatae,  Boraginaceae,  Orchidaceae,  Cyper-aceae, 
and  Oramineae, — not  to  mention  a  number  of  others,  which  will  occur  to  the 
experienced  Botanist,  as  more  or  less  approximating  a  natural  association. 

fThe  JVaiMraLs'— says  Prof.  De  Candolle— arranges  or  groups  together  all  those 
beings  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  organs  in  common,  or  of  similar  struc- 
ture,— and  separates  those  wiiich  possess  but  a  small  number  of  them  in  common  ; 
whence  it  results  that,  while  the  perfection  of  an  Artificial  System  consists  in 
connecting  with  the  character  of  the  Classes  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
ideas, — a  Natural  Method,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  much  the  more  perfect,  as  the 
characters  of  the  Classes  are  expressive  of  a  greater  number  of  ideas. 

C 
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complete  analysis  being  carried  through  the  system,  from  the 
primary  divisions  down  to  the  species,  it  is  evident  that  the  study 
of  a  single  plant  of  each  group  will  give  a  correct  general  idea 
of  the  structure,  habits,  and  even  the  sensible  properties,  of  the 
whole." — Gray's  Text-book. 

The  vegetable  kingdom,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  natural 
system,  is  divided  primarily  into  two  great  Series, — a  higher  one, 
called  phaenogamous  or  flowering  plants  producing  proper  flowers 
(with  stamens  and  pistils),  and  seeds  containing  a  ready-formed 
embryo  or  young  plantlet — and  a  lower  one,  called  cryptogamous 
or /?owerZ<3S5  plants,  which  are  reproduced  by  little  cellular  analogues 
or  equivalents  of  seeds,  termed  spores,  without  the  agency  of  proper 
flowers. 

The  A?^/ier  Series  {ov  flowering  ^Ivmis) — which  embraces  the  larger 
and  more  important  portion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — is  divided 
into  two  Classes,  named  Uxogens,  and  Endogens.  The  difl'erence 
between  these  two  Classes  pervades  their  whole  port  and  aspect, 
and  is  manifest  from  their  earliest  stage  of  existence.  The  embryo 
of  Exo  gens  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  opposite  cotyledons  (rarely  with 
more  than  two — as  in  some  of  the  Coniferae,  or  Pine  family), — that 
of  Endogens,  with  only  one;  whence  the  former  have  been  also 
termed  Dicotyledonous,  and  the  latter,  Monocotyledonous  plants. — 
There  is  a  remarkable  difference,  likewise,  in  their  foliage;  the 
leaves  of  the  Exogens  generally  having  reticulated  or  netted  veins, 
and  falling  off  by  an  articulation,  or  separable  joint, — while  the 
Endogens  have  nearly  parallel-veined  leaves,  which  are  not  articu- 
lated, but  wither  on  the  stem. 

The  class  of  Exogens  is  divided  into  two  Sub- Classes ;  the  one, 
much  larger,  bearing  their  seeds  in  a  proper  Pericarp,  or  closed 
Seedvessel,  and  hence  called  Angiosperms ;  the  other  (containing  a 
couple  of  Orders),  having  the  seeds  naked^ — i.  e.  borne  on  an  open, 
scale,  or  seated  in  a  fleshy  disk, — andtherefore  called   Gymnosperms. 

The  Subclass  of  Angiosperms  contains  so  many  Orders,  that  it 
has  been  found  convenient  to  adopt  some  rather  artificial  divisions, 
based  on  the  character,  or  absence,  of  the  Corolla.  The  first 
division  comprises  those  exogenous  plants,  in  which  the  petals  of  the 
flower  are  all  nearly  or  quite  distinct,  or  separate  from  each  other, — 
and  are  termed  polypetalous,  or  more  accurately,  dialypetalous 
Exogens.  The  second  division  is  composed  of  those  in  which  the 
petals  are  more  or  less  completely  united  by  their  margins  into  one 
piece — forming  a  sort  of  tubular  corolla, — and  the  plants  of  this 
division  have  been  called  monopetalous,  but  more  properly  gamo- 
petalous  Exogens. 
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The  third  division  includes  those  in  'which  the  Corolla  (and 
occasionally  the  Calyx,  also,)  is  wanting, — and  the  plants  of  this 
division  are  therefore  called  apetalous  Exogens.  A  few  exceptions, 
however,  occur  in  each  of  these  divisions  (as  in  every  other  arrange- 
ment, yet  devised — whether  natural,  or  artificial) ;  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  proper  places. 

The  Subclass  of  Gymnosperms — as  already  mentioned — consists 
of  a  couple  of  Orders ;  viz.  the  Coniferae,  or  Pine  Family, — and  the 
Cycadd^ceae — a  small  tropical  Order, — in  which  the  pistil  is  repre- 
sented by  an  open  scale,  or  by  a  more  evident  leaf, — or  sometimes 
entirely  wanting  ;  and  the  ovules  and  seeds  consequently  naked — i.  e. 
not  included  in  a  pericarp. 

The  above  are  the  principal  divisions  of  the  great  Class  of 
Exogenous  Plants:  But  these  (as  in  the  other  Classes,)  are  again 
sub-divided  into  Groups,  Orders,  Suborders,  Tribes,  Subtribes,  Genera, 
Subgenera,  Species,  and  Varieties.  The  Groups  comprise  kindred 
Orders, — while  the  Orders  and  Tribes  consist  of  kindred  Genera,  and 
usually  derive  their  names  from  some  well-defined  typical  Genus 
(as  Malvaceae,  or  Rosciceae), — or  some  characteristic  family  feature 
(as  Umbelliferae,  or  Leguminbsae).^ 

The  Class  of  Endogens — partially  defined  above — does  not  admit 
of  so  many  principal  divisions,  as  the  preceding;  but  contains  a 
number  of  well-characterized  Orders  and  Tribes, — as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  second  or  lower  Series  of  plants — called  cryptogamous,  or 
flowerless — has  been  divided  into  three  Classes ;  in  two  of  which,  the 
plants  have  a  distinct  axis,  or  definite  stem  and  foliage, — and  in  the 
third,  there  is  no  distinction  of  stem  and  foliage,  but  a  mere  veget- 
able expansion — or  thallus,  so  called.  The  plants  of  the  first  of 
these  cryptogamous  Classes,  consist  of  woody  and  vascular  tissue, 
and  grow  only  at  the  summit, — and  are,  for  that  reason,  termed 
Acrogens,  or  Apex-growers, — embracing  the  Eerns,  and  Fern-like 
plants.  Those  of  the  second  Class  consist  of  cellular  tissue  only  ;  but, 
having  a  distinct  foliage,  and  acro^enous  growth,  with  somewhat  of 

*  Some  of  the  Orders  are  so  remarkably  natural — i.  e.  the  structure  and  more 
obvious  features  of  the  plants  comprised  by  them,  are  so  similar, — that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  indicate  good  and  striking  characteristics,  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
Genera  belonging  to  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Families  named  Gruci- 
ferae,  Umbelliferae,  and  Labiatae:  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  each  of  those  Orders 
might  be  regarded  as  a  comprehensive,  and  yet  tolerably  well-defined,  Genus. — 
This  fact  will  enable  the  Student  to  understand  why  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
in  such  families,  to  seize  upon  any  constant  characters — however  minute,  or 
obscure— that  may  serve  to  discriminate  between  closely  allied  Tribes  and 
Genera. 
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the  aspect  of  the  superior  plants,  they  have  on  that  account  been 
denominated  Anophytes, — comprising  the  Mosses  and  Ilepaiicae. 

The  plants  of  the  third  and  lowest  cryptogamous  Class  com- 
posed of  parenchyma  alone,  or  mere  cellular  masses,  or  expansions^ 
^vithout  any  marked  distinction  of  root,  stem,  ov  foliage, — are  called 
Thallophytes.  This  Class  consists  mainly  of  Lichens,  Fungi,  and 
Algae,  or  Sea-weeds, — some  of  which  present  the  simplest  forms  of 
vegetable  existence. 

"In  an  exposition  of  the  natural  system,  some  authors  (such  as 
JussiEU  and  Endlicher)  commence  with  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  series,  and  end  with  the  higher;  while  others  (as  De  Candolle) 
pursue  the  opposite  course,  beginning  with  the  most  perfect  flower- 
ing plants,  and  concluding  with  the  lowest  grade  of  flowerless 
plants.  The  first  mode  possesses  the  advantage  of  ascending  by 
successive  steps  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  structure  ; 
the  second,  that  of  passing  from  the  most  complete  and  best  under- 
stood to  the  most  reduced  and  least  known  forms;  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult ;  and  is  therefore  the 
best  plan  for  the  student.""^ 

These  very  imperfect  preliminary  Discourses  are  submitted  to 
the  youthful  reader  in  the  hope,  and  for  the  simple  purpose,  of 
commending  to  his  favor  the  study  of  the  interesting  objects  here- 
inafter described ;  and  in  the  firm  belief,  moreover,  that  such  study 
will  prove  an  unfailing  source  of  both  pleasure  and  profit,  to  all 
who  prosecute  it  with  success. 

And  now — having  reached  the  allotted  limit  of  three  score  and 
ten — the   Author  would  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  young 


*  The  opinion  cited  in  the  text,  is  that  of  Prof.  A.  Gray.  It  is  sustained  by 
AuGUSTE  De  Saint-IIilaire,  in  the  following  passage,  referring  to  the  same  sub- 
ject:— "  Devons-nous,  a  I'exemple  de  Jussieu,  commencer  cette  serie  par  les 
plantes  les  plus  imparfaites,  ou  faut-il,  comme  M.  De  Candolle,  la  commencer  par 
celles  qui  sont  le  plus  elevees  dans  Tordre  des  developpmeuts?  II  est  incontest- 
able que  nous  ne  saurions  nous  former  une  idee  juste  d'un  corps  qui  a  eprouve 
quelques  suppressions,  si  sous  ne  I'avonn  tu  dans  son  integrite,  ou,  du  moins,  si 
nous  n'avons  tu  sans  aucune  suppression  quelque  corps  analogue.  Les  botanistes 
d'un  paysoCi  il  n'existerait  que  des  Graminees  ou  des  Polygala  pourraient,  sans 
doute,  decrire  les  caracteres  de  leurs  fleurs,  mais  ils  ne  sauraient  s'expliquer 
la  veritable  structure  de  ces  memes  fleurs,  ils  n'en  comprendraient  point  la 
symetrie.  Nous  mettrons  done  less  plantes  les  plus  completes  a  la  tete  de  la 
serie  puisque  celles  la  seules  peuvent  nous  expliquer  les  autres ;  ce  sera  proceder 
du  connu  a  I'inconnu,  marche  que  Ton  suit  dans  toutes  les  sciences.  Le  patre, 
qui  connait  seulement  sa  cabane,  ne  verra,  dans  de  nobles  mines,  que  d'informes 
amas  de  pierres;  mais  un  architecte  habile,  qui  aura  soigneusement  observe  une 
foule  de  constructions  diverses,  aura  a.  peine  jete  les  yeux  sur  ces  restes  dedaignes 
de  rignorant,  qu'il  se  representera  I'edifice  auquel  ils  ont  appartenu,  qu'il  pourra 
meme  nous  tracer  le  plan  de  cet  edifice." 
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friends, — under  the  impression  that  the  present  will  most  likely  be 
his  last  attempt,  in  this  way,  to  promote  among  them  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Vegetation  of  his  native  County.  He  has  devoted 
the  leisure  hours  of  a  number  of  years  to  the  favorite  employment 
of  endeavoring  to  excite  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Plants,  and  to  aid 
the  researches  of  his  juvenile  contemporaries,  in  that  charming 
department  of  Natural  Science.  His  efforts  have  been  amply  repaid, 
by  the  gratification  attending  the  communion  of  kindred  spirits ; 
and  such  is  his  delight  in  the  pursuit,  that  sometimes,  in  his  dreamy 
reveries,  he  indulges  the  flattering  idea — that  if,  peradventure,  his 
work  should  survive  him,  he  may  continue  to  be  an  humble  auxiliary 
of  our  youthful  Botanists — and,  in  some  sort,  a  companion  of  their 
studies — even  when  the  flowers  of  Chester  shall  be  blooming  on  his 
grave. 

West-Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
AprU  2Sth,  1853. 
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GLOSSARY 


OP   THE 

PRINCIPAL  BOTANICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


4^  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  where  compound  descriptive  terms  are 
employed  in  this  work,  the  last  member  of  the  compound  word  is  intended  to 
express  the  predominant  character  of  the  object, — and  that  the  word,  or  syllable 
prejixed,  merely  indicates  a  modification  of  that  character:  as,  for  example, — 
"ovate-lanceolate"  signifies  lanceolate,  but  inclining  somewhat  to  ovate;  while 
"lance-ovate"  means  ovate,  with  something  of  the  lanceolate  form,  &c.  So  of  colors: 
"yellowish-green,"  " bluish-green,"  &c.  signify  that ^re€w  is  the  prevailing  hue ; 
but  that  it  is  tinged  with  a  shade  of  yellow,  blue,  &c. 

Terms  indicative  of  the  size  of  any  organ,  or  portion  of  a  plant,  without  giving 
the  exact  dimensions, — such  as  "large,"  "small,"  or  "middle-sized," — are,  of 
course,  relative ;  and  have  reference  to  the  usual  or  average  size  of  such  parts,  or 
organs,  in  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  family. 

N.  B.  To  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish,  at  a  glance,  our  native  plants  from 
the  foreign, — the  names  of  those  which  are  illdig'enous  to  the  County  are 
printed  in  full  face  type;  while  those  of  the  naturalized,  are  in  italics,— &nd 

of  the  CULTIVATED,  in  SMALL  CAPITALS. 


A  ;  privative,  in  composition ;  as  apetal- 

ous,  destitute  of  petals,  &c. 
Abnormal ;  different  from  the  regular  or 

usual  structure. 
Abortion ;  an  imperfect  development,  or 

product. 
Abortive ;  not  arriving  at  perfection ;  pro- 
ducing no  fruit. 
Abrupt ;  not  gradual ;  sudden. 
Abruptly  acuminate;  suddenly  narrowed 

to  a  tapering  point. 
Abruptly  pinnate ;  see  Even-pinnate. 
Acaulescent;  apparently  stemless. 
Accessory ;  additional,  or  supernumerary. 
Accumbent cotyledons;  having  their  ed^e* 

applied  to  the  radicle  (expressed  by  this 

sign,  o=), — as  in  some  of  the  Crwct- 

ferae. 
Acerose  ;  needle-shaped. 
Achenium  ;  see  Akene. 
Acicular ;  needle-like,  or  bristle-like. 
Acotyledonous ;  destitute  of  cotyledons. 
Acrocarpi ;  bearing  the  fruit  at  apex  (a 
division  of  the  Mosses). 
Acrogenous;  growing  only  at  the  apex, 

or  summit  of  the  stem. 
Acrogens;  apex-growers,  or  acrogenous 

plants. 
Aculeate;  prickly;  armed  with  prickles. 


Acuminate ;  ending  in  a  produced  or  ex 

tended  tapering  point. 
Acumination;  an  extended  tapering  point. 
Acute ;  sharp ;  not  rounded ;  ending  in  an 

angle,  or  point,  without  much  tapering. 
Adherent;  attached  or  growing  to  another 

different  organ, — as  the  calyx-tube  to 

the  ovary,  &c.    See  Coherent. 
Adnata ;   adhering   laterally  ;    fixed  or 

growing  to. 
Adventitious ;  happening  irregularly;  not 

produced  usually. 
Aerial;  in  the  air;  situated,  or  growing 

above  ground. 
Aestivation;  the  mode  in  which  sepals 

and  petals  are  arranged  in  the  bud, 

before  they  expand. 
Aggregated ;  crowded  together. 
Akene  (or  Achenium)',  a  1-seeded  fruit, 

with  a  dry  indehiscent  pericarp, — often 

bony,  or  nut-like. 
Alate;  winged;  having  a  membranous 

border. 
Albumen  ;  a  deposit  of  nutritive  matter, 

distinct  from  the  embryo,  found  in 

many  seeds,  and  sometimes  (as  in  the 

Grasses)  constituting  their  chief  bulk. 
Albuminous  seeds;   furnished  with,   or 

containing  albumen. 
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Alternate;  not  opposite  eacla  other;  ar- 
ranged one  after  or  above  another  ou 
the  axis,  or  receptacle. 

Alveolate;  having  pits,  or  cells,  some- 
thing like  a  honey  comb. 

Ament;  a  slender  spike  of  naked  and 
usually  diclinous  flowers,  with  imbri- 
cated scales  or  bracts. 

Amentaceous;  bearing,  or  resembling, 
aments. 

Amorphous;  without  definite  form. 

Amphigastria ;,  the  rudimentary  leaves 
(stipules?)  on  the  under  side  of  the 
stem,  in  some  Hepaticae.  i 

Amphitropous  ovule;  when  it  is  half 
inverted,  and  stands  across  the  apex  of 
the  stalk,  or  funiculus. 

Amplexicaiil ;  clasping  the  stem. 

Analogue;  a  body,  or  organ,  resembling, 
substituted  for,  or  equivalent  to,  an 
other  body  or  organ. 

Anastomosing ;  branching  and  uniting 
again,  like  net-work. 

Anatropous ovule;  inverted  on  the  stalk. 
so  that  the  apex  points  toward  the 
placenta. 

Ancipital;  two-edged;  somewhat  flatted 
with  opposite  edges. 

Androecmm ;  a  term  employed  to  dosig 
nate  the  Staminate  portion  of  a  flower ; 
the  stamens,  or  fertilizing  organs,  in 
the  aggregate. 

Androgynous;  having  l)oth  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers  in  the  same  inflores- 
cence. 

Angiocarpi ;  fruit-covered ;  Lichens  in 
which  the  apothccia  are  closed. 

Angiospermous :  having  the  seeds  cover- 
ed or  included  in  a  seedvessel. 

AnguJate;  having  angles,  or  corners. 

Annotinous ;  renewed  every  year. 

Annual;  living  but  one  year. 

Annular;  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Annulus  (in  Mosses);  an  elastic  ring,  be- 
tween the  rim  of  the  capsule  and  the  lid. 

Anomalous ;  not  according  to  the  rule,  or 
system  ;  forming  an  exception  to  usual 
appearances. 

Anophytes ;  superior  plants, — i.  e.  cellular 
plants  (as  3fosses)  which  emulate  the 
forms  of  Vascular  plants. 

Anterior;  in  front,  or  below, — as  that 
part  of  a  flower  next  to  the  bract,  or 
farthest  from  the  axis  of  inflorescence. 

Anther ;  the  capsular  portion  of  the  stam- 
en, which  contains  the  pollen, — usual- 
ly supported  on  a  filament. 

Antheridia ;  the  analogues  or  equivalents 
of  anthers. 

Antitropous  embryo;  when  its  direction 
is  contrary  to  that  of  the  seed. 

Antheriferous ;  bearing  anthers. 

Antrorse.  or  antrorsehj;  pointing  forward, 
or  upward.     See  retrorse. 

Apetalous;  destitute  of  petals. 

Apex :  the  summit,  upper  or  outer  end 

Aj)hyllous ;  destitute  of  leaves. 

Apiculaie;  tipt  with  an  abrupt  minute 
point. 

Apophysis;  a  prominence  made  by  the 


enlargement  of  a  body, — as  of  the  pedi- 
cel at  the  base  of  the  capsule,  in  Mosses. 

Apothecia;  the  cups,  or  shield-like  recrp' 
taclcs  of  the  fructification  of  the  Licht^ns. 

Appendiculate ;  having  some  appendage 
annexed. 

Appressed;  pressed  to,  or  lying  close 
against. 

Approximated ;  situated  near  each  other. 

Atjuatic ;  growing  naturally  in  water. 

Arachnoid,  or  araneous;  resembling  cob- 
web. 

Arborescent ;  tree-like,  in  size. 

Arcuate  ;  curved,  or  bent  like  a  bow. 

Areolae:  little  areas;  circular  spots,  or 
cavities ;  the  spaces  between  the  cracks, 
in  Lichens. 

Arcnlate;  having  areolae,  circumscribed 
spaces,  or  cavities. 

Arid:  dry,  as  if  destitute  of  sap. 

Arilhde;  having  an  arillus. 

Arid  us:  an  expansion  of  the  seed-stalk, 
forming  a  loose  (and  often  fleshy)  coat- 
ing of  the  seed. 

Arislate;  awned;  having  awns  or  bristle- 
like processes. 

Argued;  having  thorns  or  prickles. 

Aromatic;  having  a  spicy  flavor,  or  fi-ng- 
rance. 

Articulated :  jointed ;  connected  by  joints, 

or  places  of  separation. 
irliculations :  joints;  the  places  at  which 

articulated  members  are  separable. 
Ascending;  rising  obliquely. 

A  sci;  the  cells  which  contain  the  sporidia, 

in  Lichens. 
\scigerous;  bearing  asci,  or  cells  contain- 
ing sporidia. 

Assurgent ;  rising  with  a  curve  from  a 
declined  base. 

Aitenuatedl;  thin;  or  tapering  gradually 
until  it  becomes  slender. 

Auricled,  or  auriculate;  having  rounded 
appendages  at  base,  like  ears. 

Atvn :  a  slender  bristle-like  process, — 
common  on  the  chaff  of  Grasses. 

Aivncd ;  furnished  with  awns. 

Aivuless  ;  destitute  of  awns. 

Axd ;  the  angle  betw^een  a  leaf  and  stem, 

on  the  upper  side. 
ixiUary  ;  situated  in  an  axil. 

Axis;  the  stem,  or  centre,  round  which 
parts  are  arranged. 

Baccate ;  succulent,  or  fleshy,  like  a  berry. 

Bald  akenes;  naked  at  summit;  destitute 
of  pappus. 

Banner;  the  broad  upper  petal  of  a  pa- 
pilionaceous flower, — called,  also,  the 
Vex  ilium. 

Barb;  a  straight  slender  process  having 
retrorse  teeth. 

Barhellate;  armed  with  little  barbs,  or 

rigid  retrorse  points. 
Basilar;  situated  at  the  base. 

Beak ;  a  terminal  tapering  process,  like 
the  bill  of  a  bird. 

Beaked ;  terminating  in  a  beak. 

Bearded;  crested,  or  beset  with  parallel 
bristly  hairs;  also  applied  to  awned 
wheat,  &c. 
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Berry;  a  pulpy  valveless  fruit  in  wMch 

the  seeds  are  imbedded. 
Bi — in  composition,  meaning   two,    or 

twice;  as 
Bibracteate ;  having  two  bracts. 
Bibracteolate ;  having  2  bractlets. 
BicarinaU ;  having  2  keels. 
Bicuspidate ;  ending  in  2  cusps,  or  sharp 

points. 
Bidentate;  furnished  with  2  teeth. 
Biennial ;  living  or  enduring  2  years. 
Bifarious ;  in  2  ranks,  or  pointing  in  2 

directions. 
Bifid;  two-cleft:  split  into  2  segments. 
Bifoliate ;  having  or  bearing  2  leaves. 
Bifurcate;  forked;   ending  in  2  equal 

branches. 
Bigibbous ;  having  2  hunches,  or  rounded 

protuberances. 
Biglandular  ;  having  2  glands. 
Bilabiate  ;  having  2  lips. 
Bilamellaie ;  having  2  thin  plates. 
Bilocular  ;  having  2  cells. 
Bipartible ;  separating,  or  separable,  into 

2  parts. 
Bipartite. ;  2-parted. 
Bipinnate  leaf;  twice  pinnate;  the  com 

mon  petiole  having  opposite  branches:, 

and  those  branches  bearing  opposite 

leaflets. 
Bipinnatifid  leaf;   the  common  petiole 

bearing  opposite  pinnatifid  segments. 
Birostraie ;  having  2  beaks. 
BiseriaZ;  in  2  rows,  or  sets. 
Bisetosc;  having  2  bristles. 
Bisulcate ;  having  2  grooves,  or  farrows. 
Biternate  leaf;    the  common  petiole  3- 

parted,  and  each  division  or  branch 

bearing  3  leaflets, 
Bivalved;  having  2  valves. 
Biventricose ;  having  2  bellied  or  distend- 
ed portions. 
Bloom;  a  fine  greyish  powdery  coating 

on  certain  fruits,  &c.  as  Plums. 
Border ;  the  summit,  or  upper  spreading 

part,  of  a  calyx,  or  corolla.    See  limh. 
Bowl-shaped ;  hemispherical  and  concave, 

like  a  common  bowl. 
Brachiate;  having  pairs  of  opposite  spread- 
ing branches,  alternately  crossing  at 

right  angles. 
Bract ;  a  floral  leaf;  a  leaf,  more  or  less 

modified,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  Oi 

a  flower. 
Bracteate  flowers ;  furnished  with  bracts, 

or  floral  leaves. 
Bracteoles,  or  bractlets;  small  bracts  among 

clustered  florets. 
BractUss ;  destitute  of  bracts. 
Branchlets;  small  branches,  or  subdivis- 
ions of  branches. 
Bristles;  stifiish  elastic  hairs. 
Bud;  a  growing  point,  or  undeveloped 

axis,  covered  with  the  rudiments  of 

leaves  (i.  e.  bud-scales). 
Bidb ;  a  thickened  subterranean  bud,  or 

extremely  abbreviated  stem,  clothed 

with  the  bases  of  leaves,  and  radicating 

beneath. 


BulUferous ;  bearing  or  producing  bulbs , 

Bulblets;  little  aerial  bud  like  bulbs,  with 
fleshy  scales,  borne  in  the  axils  of 
leaves,  or  on  terminal  peduncles. 

Bulbous  ;  formed  of,  or  like,  a  bulb. 

Bullate ;  having  bubble-like  convexities, 
resembling  blisters. 

Caducous;  falling  off  immediately,  or 
earlier  than  usual  with  similar  organs. 

Calcarate;  spurred;  having  a  spur. 

Callous ;  firm  and  gristle-iike. 

Callus;  a  gristle-like  tubercle,  or  sub- 
stance. 

CaJ^ciform  ;  shaped  like  a  calyx. 

Cahjcinc  ;  belonging  to  a  calyx. 

Calyculabe, ;  having  an  additional  (usually 
small)  outer  calyx,  or  caly cuius. 

Calyptra ;  the  hood  of  Mosses. 

Calyx :  the  flower-cup,  or  outer  (and 
sometimes  the  only)  covering  of  a 
flower. 

Carnpamdate;  in  the  form  of  a  bell. 

Camp'jloiropoas  ovule ;  where  it  is  curred 
upon  itself,  bringing  the  apex  near  to 
the  base. 

CanaUculaip, ;  channelled,  or  furrowed. 

Candicani;  whitish. 

Canescmi;  hoary,  with  greyish-white 
hairs. 

Capilhiceous,  or  capillary,  hoir-likQ',  long 
and  slender  like  a  hair. 

Capitate ;  head  shaped ;  in  a  globular 
cluster. 

Cajniellate  ;  in  little  heads. 

Capsular;  resembling,  or  being,  a  capsule. 

Capsule ;  a  dry  seedvessel,  formed  of  sev- 
eral carpels,  usually  opening  by  regular 
valves,  and  definite  seams. 

Carina;  a  keel.    Caiinate;  keeled. 

Carnose  ;  fleshy ;  more  firm  than  pulp. 

Carpel;  a  little  fruit;  a  partial  pistil, 
or  constituent  portion  of  a  compound 
ovary. 

Carpellary  ;  belonging  to  the  carpel. 

Carpophore;  the  fruit-stalk  of  the  carpels 
(usually  of  the  Umbelli ferae). 

Cartilaginous;  firm  yet  flexible,  liko 
gristle. 

Caruncle;  an  excrescence,  or  appendage, 
at  the  hilum  of  a  seed . 

Caryojysis ;  a  grain,  or  fruii.  of  the  Grasses, 
Cyperaceae,  &c.  in  which  the  pericarp 
is  thin,  indehiscent,  and  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  seed. 

Catkin  ;  a  name  for  that  mode  of  inflor- 
escence otherwise  called  an  Ament. 

Cauda;  a  tail.  Caudate;  having  a  tail- 
like appendage. 

Caudidz ;  the  little  tail,  or  stalk  of  the 
pollen-mass,  in  the  Orchids. 

Caulescent;  having  more  or  less  of  an 
evident  stem. 

CauUne ;  belonging  to  the  stem. 

Cellular  ;  made  up  of  little  cells,  or  cavi- 
ties, formed  of  membranaceous  sacs. 

Cellular  plants ;  the  lower  orders  of  plants 
(including  Mosses,  and  those  below 
them)  composed  exclusively  of  cellular 
tissue. 
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Oentrlfugal  inflorescence;  whore  the  cent- 
ral flowers  of  a  cyme  precede  the  others, 
— i.  e.  the  flowerhig  commences  at  the 
centre,  and  extends  successively  to  the 
circumference. 

Cinfripplal  inflorescence;  where  the  outer 
flowers  of  a  corymb,  or  umbel,  precede 
the  inner  ones, — expanding  in  succes- 
sion from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre. 

Cephaloid ;  head-  shaped ;  in  the  rounded 
form  of  a  head. 

Cephalodia;  the  knobs,  or  head-shaped 
fructification  of  some  Lichens. 

Cereal;  pertaining  to  0?A-t^ ;  belonging 
to  the  farinaceous  grains,  over  which 
Ceres  presided. 

Cermious ;  nodding;  drooping  at  apex, 

Cespi'tose ;  having  numerous  stems  from 
the  same  root,  forming  a  tuft,  or  tus 
sock. 

Chaff;  the  small  dry  husls,  or  seed-covers 
of  theG'"asses(being  the  stunted  sheaths 
of  abortive  Jeaves);  also,  the  bracts  on 
the  receptacle  of  many  compound  and 
other  aggregated  fiowers. 

Chaffy;  bearing,  or  resembling,  chaff. 

Channeh;  longitudinal  grooves;  the! 
terstices  between  the  ribs  on  the  fruit 
of  Umbellifei-ae. 

Characier ;  a  phrase,  or  sketch,  giving 
the  essential  features  of  the  objects,  or 
classes  of  objects,  by  which  they  are 
known,  and  distinguished. 

Chariaceous  ;  with  the  texture  of  writing 
paper. 

Cicatrice;  a  scar, — such  as  that  left  at 
the  place  of  articulation,  after  the  fall 
of  a  leaf,  &c. 

Cilia ;  hairs  arranged  like  eye-lashes. 

Ciliate ;  fringed  with  parallel  hairs  on 
the  margin,  like  eye-lashes. 

Ciliate-serrate ;  having  serratures  so  fine 
as  to  resemble  short  eye-lashes. 

Ciliolae ;  diminutive  of  'cilia ;  hairs  like 
miniature  eye-lashes. 

Cinereous ;  of  the  color  of  wood-ashes. 

Circinatc;  with  the  apex  rolled  back  on 
itself,  like  the  young  fronds  of  a  fern. 

Circumscissed ;  cut  round  transversely, 
or  opening  horizontally,  like  a  snuff 
box. 

Cirrhose;  bearing,  or  resembling,  tendrils. 

Class ;  one  of  the  higher  or  primary  di- 
visons,  in  a  systematic  arrangement. 

Clavate ;  club-shaped;  thicker  toward  the 
summit,  or  outer  end. 

Clavellate ;  in  the  form  of  a  little  club. 

Claw  of  a  petal;  the  slender  tapering 
portion,  at  base. 

CUft;  split,  or  divided,  less  than  half 
way  to  the  base, 

Clypeate ;  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  shield, 
or  buckler. 

Coacervate ;  heaped,  or  aggregated. 

Coaetaneous  flowers;  appearing  at  the 
same  time  with  the  leaves. 


Coccus  (plural   Cocci);  a  kind  of  semi- 
baccate,  separable,  and  sometimes  in- 
dehiscent,  carpel. 
Cochleate;  coiled  like  a  snail-shell. 
iherent :   united  with  an  organ  of  the 
same  kind, — as  stamens  coherent  with 
each  other,  &c.     See  adherent. 
Collateral ;  placed  side  by  side;  or  on  the 

same  side  of  another  organ. 
Colored;  of  any  other  color  than  green. 
Columella ;  a  little  column ;  the  solid  axis 

of  a  pod. 
Column;  the  combined  stamens  in    Mal- 
vaceous, — or    stamens    and  pistils  in 
Orchidaceous  plants. 
Coma  ;  a  tuft  of  hair,  bracts,  &c. 
Commfsfi?c?'e;  the  face  by  which  two  carpels 

cohere, — as  in  Umbelliferae. 
Common  (petiole,  peduncle,  &c.) ;  belong- 
ing to.  or  sustaining,  several  similar 
subordinate  parts. 
Comose ;  having  a  tuft,  or  topknot  of 
hairs,  bracts,  or  leaves,  at  summit,  or 
at  one  end  (in  case  of  seeds). 
Complete  flower ;  having  both  calyx  and 

corolla. 
Compound ;  not  simple, — but  made  up 

of  similar,  simple  parts. 
Compound  flower ;  an  aggregated  cluster, 
or  head  of  syngenesious  florets,  seated 
on  a  common  receptacle,  and  embraced 
by  an  involucre,  or  many-leaved  com- 
mon calyx. 
CorHpound  leaf;  consisting  of  several  leaf- 
lets, each  articulated  with  the  common 
petiole  (or  its  branches),  and  ultimately 
falling  from  it. 
Compound  pistil ;  consisting  of  2  or  more 
carpels  or  simple  ovaries,  cohering  to- 
gether. 
Compound-  umbel ;  in  which  each  primary- 
ray  bears  a  small  umbel  (or  umbellet) 
at  summit. 
Compressed;  flatted,as  if  laterally  squeezed 
Compressed  akene ;  in  compound  flowers ; 
flatted,  with  one  edge  to  the  front,  or 
periphery.    See  ohcompressed. 
Concave ;  presenting  a  hollow  or  depress- 
ed surface. 
Concentric  layers,  or  circles;  circles  of 
different  sizes,  or  diameters,  with  a 
common  centre. 
Concrete ;  grown  together,  or  united. 
Conduplicate ;  doubled  lengthwise,  so  that 
the  sides  are  applied  face  to  face, — like 
a  folded  sheet  of  paper. 
Cone ;  the  woody  ament  of  the  Pines : 

also  the  fruit  of  the  Hop. 
Confluent ;  blended,  or  running  together ; 

forming  a  junction. 
Congener;  one  belonging   to  the  same 

genus;  nearly  related. 
Conglomerate ;  clustered  into  a  mass. 
Conjugate ;  in  pairs ;  coupled. 
Connate;  united,  or  cohering  together, 

from  the  first. 
\C0nnate-2yerf0liate   leaves;     their  bases 


Coarctate  ;  contracted,  or  crowded  into  a     united  round  the  stem. 
narrow  compass.  1  Connective ;  that  portion  of  the  filament 
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which  connects  the  two  cells  of  an 
anther. 

Connivent ;  the  summits  meeting  or  con- 
verging together. 

Constant;  invariable;  also  never  failing, 
nor  wanting, 

Contigumis ;  so  near  as  apparently  to 
touch. 

Continuous;  without  interruption,  or 
articulation. 

Contorted;  twisted;  or  obliquely  over- 
lapping. 

Contracted;  narrowed;  or  reduced  into 
a  smaller  compass. 

Contra}']/  dissepiment;  not  parallel,  but 
at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
valves  of  the  pericarp. 

Convex;  presenting  an  elevated  rounded 
surface. 

Convolute;  rolled  up  from  one  edge  or 
margin  into  a  terete  form. 

Coraloid ;  having  the  appearance  of  coral, 

Cordate;  heart-shaped;  ovate  with  a  sin- 
us or  notch  at  base. 

Cordate-oblong;  oblong,  with  a  cordate 
base. 

Coriaceous ;  of  a  leathery  texture. 

Carm,  or  Cormus ;  a  fleshy  subterranean 
stem,  of  a  round  or  oval  figure,  and  an 
uniform  compact  texture, — as  in  Arum, 
or  Indian  Turnep. 

Corneous ;  having  the  texture  of  horn, 

Cornicvlate ;  bearing  a  small  horn. 

Cornute ;  having  a  horn-like  appendage. 

Corolla ;  the  delicate  (mostly  colored)  in- 
ner covering  of  the  flower,  between  the 
calyx  and  the  stamens. 

Coroniform ;  in  the  shape  of  a  crown. 

Corrugated ;  contracted  into  wrinkles. 

Cortical ;  belonging  to  the  bark. 

Corticate  ;  clothed  with  a  bark. 


petals  arranged  in  form  of  a  cross. 

Crusiaceous ;  having  a  dry  brittle  shell. 

Cvjiplogamous  plants;  those  which  are 
destitute  of  visible  genuine  flowers. 

Cucullate  or  cucalli for ra;  hooded;  in  the 
form  of  a  cowl. 

Culm ;  the  stem  of  the  grasses  and  cyper- 
aceous  plants, 

Cuneaie,  or  cuneiform;  wedge-shaped; 
tapering,  ^with  straight  edges,  to  the 
base. 

Cupuk ;  the  cup  of  an  acorn. 

Cusp ;  a  stiffish  tapering  sharp  point. 

Cuspidate;  terminating  in  a  cusp. 

Cuticle;  the  ouie?  s!dn. 

Ci/aikforni;  top-shaped,  and  hollowed 
at  summit  like  a  cup. 

Ci/lindric;  long,  round,  and  of  uniform, 
diameter. 

Cyme;  a  kind  of  panicle,  depressed  near- 
ly to  the  form  of  an  umbel, — with  the 
principal  peduncles  rising  from  the 
same  centre,  but  the  subdivisions  ir- 
regular. 

Cymose;  with  the  flowers  in  cymes,  or 
approaching  that  arrangement. 

Cy mules ;  the  reduced  cymes,  or  cymose 
clusters,  of  the  Labiatae, — sometimes 
called  Verticillasters. 

Decandrous ;  having  ten  distinct  stamens. 

Deciduous;  falling  off,  at  the  usual  time. 
See  Caducous. 

Declinate ;  or  declined  ;  bent  off  nearly 
horizontally;  or  curved  downward. 

Dichotomal  flower;  situated  in  the  fork 
of  a  dichotomous  stem  or  branch. 

Dichotomous ;  2-forked  ;  regularly  divid- 
ed in  2  equal  branches. 

DicWwus ;  having  the  stamens  and  pistils 
in  distinct  flowers, — whether  on  the 
same  or  different  plants. 


raceme,  with  the  lower  pedicels  elon- 
gated so  as  to  form  a  level  top. 
Corymbose;  in  the  manner  of  a  corymb. 
Corymbulose  ;  having  the  flowers  in  little 

corymbs. 
Costaie ;  ribbed ;  having  ribs. 
Cotyledons;  seed-lobes;    the  first  crude 

leaves  of  a  plant, — formed  in  the  seed 
Crateriform ;  in  the  form  of  a  bowl,  or 

hemispherical  cup. 
Creeping;  running  along  the  ground, 

and  putting  forth  roots  at  the  nodes. 
Crenate ;  notched  on  the  edge,  with  the 

segments  rounded,  and  not  inclining 

to  either  extremity. 
Crenulate ;  very  finely  crenate. 
Crested ;  bearing  an  elevated  ridge,  like 

the  crest  of  an  helmet. 
Crisp ;  curled,  or  wavy  at  the  edges. 
Cristate ;  crested ;  having  a  crest. 
Crown;  a  circular  series  of'petaloid  ap 

pendages  at  the  throat  of  a  corolla 

also,  of  chaffy  scales  at  the  summit  of 

an  akene. 
Crowned ;  having  appendages  resembling 

a  crown. 
Crticiate,  or  cruciform  corolla;  having  4 


Corymb;  a  mode  of  flowering ;  & 'kind  of  Dicotyledo7ious  -plants;  where  the  embryo 


has  2  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes. 
Didymous  ;  double,  or  twin. 
Didynamous  ;  having  4  stamens,  in  pairs, 

— I  pair  being  regularly  longer  than 

the  other. 
Diffuse;  spreading  widely  and  loosely. 
Digitate ;  arranged  like  fingers. 
Digynous ;  having  2  pistils,  or  2  distinct 

styles  and  stigmas. 
Dimerous  ;  when  the  component  parts  of 

a  flower  are  in  f twos,— as  2  sepals,  petals, 

&c. 
Dimidiate;  halved;  as  if  one  side,  or  half 

had  been  cut  off. 
Dingy ;  of  a  dull,  smoky,  or  leaden-brown 

color. 
Dioicous ;  having  staminate  and  pistillate 

flowers  on  different  plants. 
Dioicously  polygamous;    having  perfect 

and    imperfect    flowers    on    diflferent 

plants. 
Decompound  ;  twice  compound ;  composed 

of  compound  parts ;  much  divided. 
Decumbent;   reclining   on   the  ground, 

with  base  and  apex  ascending. 
Decurrence;   a   running   or   extending 

down,  or  backward. 
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JDecurrent  leaf;    when   the    two   ed?:cs  Drupe ;  a  fleshy,  sueeulent,  or  spongy 

are  continued  down  the    stem,    like]    pericarp,  without  Talves,  containing  a 

wings.  !    nut,  or  stone, — or  sometimes  several 

Decussate;   arranged  in  opposite  pairs,'     tndleis. 

and  alternately  crossing  each  other.      \Drupel ;  a  little  drupe, — as  in  the  com- 
Dejinite  ;  clearly  defined,  or  limited ;  also  J     pound  fruit  of  liiihns. 

of  a  constant  or  determinate  (and  not  £",  or  i>,  in  composition;  destitute  of; 

large)  number.  i    not  furnished  with. 

Deflected;  bent  off,  or  downward.  \Ehracteate  ;  destitute  of  bracts. 

Dehiscence;  the  opening  of  seedvessels.    \FJ>ractcoJale  ;  without  bractlets. 
Dehiscent;  gaping,  or  opening  nf\iuTdl\j  Ecaudate  ;  destitute  of  tail-like  append- 
by  seams,  at  maturity.  \    age. 
Deltoid;  triangular  in  the  outline  \\\^q  E.hinaie ;  hedgc-hog-like;  coyered  with 

the  Greek  letter  Delia.  {     rigid  piickles. 

Dcinersed ;  growing  or  being  under  water.  Efftf/urate;  carved, or  marked  with  figures. 
Dense;  closely  arranged  ;  compact.  lElaters  ;  minute  clubshaped  filaments, 

Dentate ;  toothed ;  edged  wiih  teeth-likC;    which  are  coiled  round  the  spores  of 

projections.  I    certain  cryptogamous  plants. 

Deniiculate ;  having  minuLe  teeth.  \Eleutlicropetalftus  ;    having  the  laminae 

Depaujnrated ;  having  a  starved  or  stunt- 1     free,  but  the  ctaws  united  at  base. 

ed  inflorescence ;  few-fiowered.  \Eiliptic,  or  elliptical ;  somewhat  oval,  or 

Depressed ;  flatted  vertically,  or  pressed!    longer  than  wide,  with  the  two  ends 

down  at  summit.  |    narrowing  equally  to  a  point. 

Depressed -glohose ;  globular,  with  ih-Qla^SQ  Elongated  ;  exceeding  the  usual  or  aver- 

and  summit  flatted.  j     age  length. 

Di ;  in  composition,  two.  \Ehmgating ;  becoming  finally  elongated. 

Diadelphous;  having  the  filaments  m2\E.naTginatfi  ;  notched  at  apex. 

parcels, — usually  9  &  1,  with  apapilion-j£'/«7ryo;  the  young  plant,  as  it  exists  in 

aceous  corolla.  j     the  seed. 

JKalypeialous ;  having  the  petals  eniircly  lE/iiersed ;  jai^^ed  out  of  the  water. 

free,  and  distinct  from  each  other.  ^Endocarp;  the  inner  portion  of  a  peri- 

Diandrous ;  having  2  distinct  stamens.    {     carp, — which  lines  the  cavity,  or  forms 
Diaphanous;   permitiing    light  to  pass     the  cell,  for  the  seed, — such  as  the  stone 

through.  j    or  hard  shell,  in  a  drupe. 

Dipetalous;  having  2  petals.  i  E'?«c7o^fi??o/(s  plants;  which  have  a  single 

i>ip7i2/??OMs ;  having  2  leaves.  '    cotyledon,  no  distiuf^t  bark,  and  grow 

Discoid  flowers:    a  head  of  compound|    by  V?n'en?r/?  deposits  of  new  matter,  dis- 

flowers  without  ray-florets.  I    tending  the  older  deposits. 

Discrete;  separate;  distinct.  \Endogens ;  inside  growers ;  plants  which 

Disepalous ;  having  2  sepals.  increase  by  internal  deposits  of  new 

Disk;  a  flat  circular  body;  the  surface     matter.    Hee  Exogens. 

of  a  leaf;  also,  the  face  or  central  -pSiTtlEnneandrous ;  having  9  stamens. 

of  ahead  of  compound  flowers.  \Ensiform  ;  sword-shaped;   2-edged,  and 

Dislc-foryn  ;  flat  and  circular.  1     tapering  fi-om  base  to  apex. 

J^mecfe*^;  divided  into  segments,  or  lobes.  I  &' tire;  having  a  continuous  even  mar- 
Dissepiment ;  the  partition  between  thel     gin;  without  incision,  notch,  or  tooth. 

cells  of  seedvessels.  \ Envelope ;  an  integument,  or  covering. 

Distichous;    2-ranked;    bearing   leaves,  i/^/iewem/ ;  lasting  but  one  day. 

flowers,  &c.  in  2  opposite  rows.  ' \Epicarp  ;  ihe  outer  coat,  or  layer,  of  a 

Distinct;  separate;  unconnected.  I     pericarp. 

Divaricate;  widely  diverging;    forminglEjyidermis ;  the  outer  skin,  or  cuticle. 

rather  more  than  a  right  angle  with  > Epigaean  ;    situated,    or    rising,    above 

the  stem  above.  j     ground. 

Dii^ergeni;  spreading;  making  -neoxly  fx\Epigynous ;    adherent  to  the  ovary  so 

right  angle  with  the  stem.  i     that  the  upper  portion  is  apparently 

DmcZcfZ ;  cleft  or  separated  to  the  base, —     inserted  on  its    summit,— as    in   the 

or  to  the  midrib,  if  a  leaf.  Umbelli ferae,  &n.. 

Dorsal;  belonging  to,  or  inserted,  on  ilieEpipetalous ;  growing  on  the  petals. 

back.  j Epiphyllous;  apparently  inserted,or  grow- 

DorsaZ  suture ;  the  seam  on  the  back  of^     ing,  on  leaves. 

a  carpel, — being  at  the  place  of  i^Q  Equal ;  of  the  same  dimensions;  similar 

midrib;  the  opposite  of  wniraZ  suture  J     parts  equal  among  themselves, 
-which  see.  Epiphytes;  air  plants  having  no  immedi- 


Dorsally  compressed ;  flatted  on  the  back. 
Dotted;    covered  with  dots,    specks,  or 

minute  slightly  elevated  points. 
Downy ;  clothed  with  fine  soft  hairs. 
Drupaceous;  drupe-like;  resembling  what 

is  called  stone-fruit. 


ate  connection  with  the  earth,but  grow- 
ing on  the  stems  of  branches  of  other 
plants. 
Ee[uitant  leaves ;  when  they  are  distich- 
ously  alternate,  infolded  lengthwide 
and  toward  each  other,  the  outer  ones 
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partially  inclosing  or  emlDracing  the 
inner, — as  in  Iris,  &c. 

Erect  ovules ;  when  they  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ovary,  or  base  of  the 
cell,  and  point  upward. 

Eroded,  or  erase ;  irregularly  notched,  as 
if  gnawed. 

Esculent;  eatable;  fit,  or  safe,  to  be  eaten. 

Etiolated  ;  blanched  ;  rendered  white  by 
excluding  light. 

Eu,  in  composition  ;  meaning  clearly, 
certainly,  par  excdlence. 

Evanescmt ;  speedily  disappearing 

Even-pinnate  leaf;  with  the  leaflets  all 
in  pairs,  or  without  a  terminal  odd 
one;  often  termed  abruptly  pinnate. 

Evergreen;  continuing  green,  and  per- 
sisting all  the  year. 

Exalbuminous ;  destitute  of  albumen. 

Exceniric ;  deviating  from  the  axis,  or 
centre. 

Exciple ;  the  receptacle  of  the  fructifica- 
tion, in  Lichens. 

Excurrent;  projecting,  or  running  out 
beyond,  like  a  cusp. 

Exfoliate ;  to  throw  off  layers,  or  plates, 
as  bark,  &c. 

Exocarp;  see  Sarcoearp. 

Exogenous  plants ;  which  have  2  (or  more) 
cotyledons, — and  grow  by  external  de- 
posits of  new  matter,  between  the  old 
deposits  and  the  bark. 

Exogens ;  outside  growers ;  plants  which 
increase  by  additions  to  the  outer  sur- 
face.    See  Endogens. 

Explanafe ;  made  plain,  or  open,  flat  and 
smooth. 

Exserted;  protruding  beyond  the  orifice, 

Exstipulate :  destitute  of  stipules. 

Exti'orse  anthers ;  having  the  cells  turned i 
outward,  and  the  connective  extending 
up  the  inner  side. 

Falcate :  flat,  and  curved  like  a  scythe, 
or  sickle. 

Family  of  plants;  a  definite  group  of 
kindred  plants  (called  also  an  Order), 
comprising  one  or  more  genera. 

Fan-shaped :  broadly  cuneate,  or  spread- 
ing like  a  lady's  fan. 

Farinaceous:  mealy;  reducible  to  a  meal- 
like powder. 

Fascicle:  a  little  bundle,  or  bunch,  of 
flowers,  leaves,  &c.  originating  from 
nearly  the  same  point. 

Fascicled,  or  fascictdate :  arranged  in 
little  bundles,  or  bunches ;  in  fascicles. 

Fastigiate :  level -topped — the  summits  of 
the  branches  all  rising  to  the  same 
height  (Oddly  enough  changed  from 
the  original  sense, — which  meant  a 
pointed,  or  tapering  summit) . 

Feather -veined  leaf;  where  the  lateral 
veins  (or  nerves)  diverge  regularly 
from  each  side  of  the  midrib,  like  the 
plumage  of  a  quill. 

Ferruginous:  of  the  color  of  rust  of  iron; 
reddish-brown. 

Fertile :  having  perfect  pistils,  and  pro- 
ducing fruit. 


Fibrous;  composed  of  fibres  or  thread- 
like processes. 

Fide :  on  the  faith,  or  authority. 

Filament :  a  slender  thread  :  that  part 
of  a  stamen  (usually  thread-like)  which 
supports  the  anther. 

Filiform :  very  slender  and  terete,  like 
a  thread. 

Fimbriae:  fringes,  or  fringe-like  pro- 
cesses. 

Fimbriate :  fringed  on  the  margin. 

Fimbrilla'e:  clothed  yvith  fimbrillae  (i.  e. 
membranaceous  linear  or  subulate  fila- 
ments,)— as  the  receptacle  of  thistles. 

Fissure :  a  slit,  crack,  or  narrow  opening. 

Fistidar,  or  fistulous :  hollow  and  terete, 
like  a  pipe ;  tubular. 

Flabelliform:  fan-shaped, — which  see. 

Flaccid :  so  limber  as  to  bend  by  its  own 
weight. 

Flagelliform :  long,  slender  and  pliable, 
like  a  whip-lash. 

FkrAiose :  bent  right  and  left  alternately. 

Floccose,  or  flocculent :  covered  with  loose 
cottony  tufts. 

Floral :  belonging  to,  or  situated  near,  a 
flower. 

Floral  envelopes:  coverings  of  flowers, — 
usually  known  as  calyx  and  corolla, — 
sometimes  as  chaff. 

Floret:  a  little  flower;  usually  one  of 
the  number  which  constitute  compound 
or  aggregated  flowers. 

F loriferouf' :  flower-bearing. 

Foliaceous :  of  a  leaflike  form  and  tex- 
ture; resembling  a  leaf. 

FoJiole :  a  leaflet,  in  a  compound  leaf. 

Follicle :  a  capsular  fruit,  opening  at  ma- 
turity along  the  ventra'  suture. 

Follicular:  resembling,  or  being,  a  follicle. 

Foramen :  a  roundish  hole,  or  opening. 

Foveolate :  pitted. 

Free:  distinct;  not  adherent  to  any 
othev  organ. 

Frond :  the  leaf-like  expansion  of  cryp- 
togamous  plants. 

Frondose :  leafy,  or  with  leaf-like  appen- 
dages. 

Fruciiftcalion :  the  flower  and  fruit,  with 
their  parts. 

Fruii :  the  mature  ovary,  or  seedvessel, 
with  its  contents. 

Frutescent :  becoming  shrubby. 

Fruticose:  shrub-like;  hard  and  woody. 

Fridiculose:  like  a  little  shrub. 

Fugacious:  fleeting;  of  short  duration. 

Fidvous:  tawny;  fox- or  tan -colored. 

Fungous :  of  rapid  growth  and  soft  tex- 
ture, like  the  Fungi. 

Funiculus:  the  little  cord  by  which  seeds 
are  attached  to  the  placenta. 

Funnelform  :  shaped  like  a  funnel;  tub- 
ular below,  and  expanding  above. 

Furcate:  forked. 

Furfuraceous:  bran-like;  scaly,  or  scurfy, 
like  bran,  or  dandruff. 

Fuscous :  greyish-brown,  or  deep  brown 
with  a  tinge  of  green. 

Fusiform:  spindle-shaped;  terete,  and 
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tapering  both  ways. 

GaUa;  a  helmet;  the  arched  upper  lip 
of  a  ringent  corolla. 

Galeate;  helmeted;  having  a  galea, 

Gumopetalous  ;  having  all  the  petals  more 
or  less  completely  united  by  their  mar 
gins;  forming  what  has  been  (rather  in- 
correctly) called  a  monopetalous  corolla. 

Gamosepaioiis  ;  having  the  sepals  all  more 
or  less  united  by  their  margins. 

Geminate  ;  in  pairs ;  twin. 

Generic;  pertaining  or  relating  to  a  genus, 

Geniculate;  forming  an  angle  at  the  joints, 
like  a  bent  knee. 

Genus  (j^lxxTaX,  Genera);  a  group  of  species, 
which  agree  in  what  is  called  the  gene- 
ric character, — i.  e.  in  the  structure  of 
the  flower  and  fruit  (species  sometimes 
solitary) . 

Germ;  the  growing  point  of  a  bud. 

Germen;  the  old  name  for  the  ovary, 

Germination ;  the  sprouting  or  incipient 
growth  of  a  seed. 

Gibbous  ;  hunched,  or  swelled  out,  on  one 
or  both  sides. 

Gills;  the  fruit-bearing  membranes  of 
theAgarics,  or  mushrooms.  See  Hymen 
ium. 

Glabrous;  very  smooth;  without  any 
roughness  or  pubescence. 

Gland;  a  small  roundish  organ,  or  ap 
pendage,  which  often  secretes  a  fluid. 

Glandular  ;  gland-bearing ;  or  gland-like. 

Glandular-hispid,  or glandular-pubesce7it; 
hairy,  or  pubescent,  and  the  hairs  tipt 
with  glands. 

Glaucescent ;  inclining  to  glaucous,  or  be- 
coming glaucous. 

Glaucous;  of  a  silvery  hue;  pale-bluish 
or  greenish-white;  or  covered  with  a 
greenish-white  mealiness,  called  bloom 

Globose^  or  globular  ;  round  on  all  sides. 

Glomerate;  densely  clustered  in  small 
heaps,  or  irregular  heads. 

Glomerules;  small  dense  roundish  clusters, 

Glumaceous;  chaffy;  or  chaflf-like. 

Glumes  ;  the  outer  chaff  (bracts,  or  stun- 
ted modified  leaf-sheaths  (embracing 
the  spikelets  of  the  Grasses.)  See  Palea. 

Glumose;  having  glumes  (sometimes  ex- 
pressive of  conspicuous  glumes). 

Glutinous;  viscid;  covered  with  an  ad 
hesive  fluid. 

Gonidia  ;  the  cells  of  the  green  layer,  in 
Lichens. 

Gonimous  layer,  the  green  layer  of  Lichens. 

Grain ;  the  fruit  of  the  true  Grasses, — 
sometimes  called  a  Caryopsis. 

Gramineous;  grass- like;  resembling  the 


Graniferous;  bearing  grain,  or  grain- like 
substances. 

Granular  ;  formed  of  grains,  or  consist- 
ing of  small  particles. 

Gymnocarpi;  naked  fruit;  Lichens  in 
which  the  apothecia  are  open. 

Gymnospermous  ;  having  the  seeds  naked, 
— i.  e.  not  inclosed  in  a  pericarp. 

Gynandrous;  having  the  stamens  grow- 


ing on,  or  adhering  to,  the  pistil. 

Gynoecium ;  a  term  designating  the  Pis- 
tillate portion  of  a  flower;  or  the  seed- 
bearing  organs,  collectively. 

Gynostegium ;  tbe  pi.stil  cover,  or  tube 
formed  by  the  connate  filaments,  of  the 
Asclepiadeae. 

Habit  of  plants ;  their  general  external 
appearance  and  mode  of  growth,  by 
which  they  are  usually  recognized  at 
sight. 

Habitat,  or  hdbitatio  ;  the  place,  or  situa- 
tion, in  which  a  plant  naturally  grows. 

Halved;  one-sided, — as  if  one  half  had 
been  cut  away. 

Hastate;  shaped  like  a  halbert;  lance- 
olate, with  a  divergent  lobe  on  each 
side  of  the  base. 

Head  ;  a  dense  roundish  cluster  of  sessile 
flowers. 

Heptandrous ;  having  7  stamens. 

Herbaceous;  green,  or  not  scarious ;  also 
not  woody;  of  a  tender  consistence, 
and  generally  destructible  by  frost. 

Herbarium;  a  collection  (systematically 
arranged)  of  dried  specimens  of  plants. 

Herbs;  plants  which  are  not  woody, — of 
a  more  tender  structure  than  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Heterogamous ;  having  dissimilar  florets 
(perfect  and  imperfect)  in  the  samo 
head. 

Heterophyllous;  having  leaves  of  different 
forms. 

Hexamerous;  consisting  of  6  parts. 

Hexandrous ;  having  6  stamens  all  of 
equal  length. 

Hilum  ;  the  scar  on  a  seed,  at  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  funiculus,  or  seed 
stalk. 

Hirsute;  rough-haired;  clothed  with  stif- 
tish  hairs. 

Hispid;  bristly;  beset  with  bristle-like 
hairs. 

Hoary  ;  covered  with  a  white,  or  greyish- 
white,  pubescence. 

Homogamous;  all  the  florets  of  a  head 
being  alike. 

Homotropous  embryo ;  when  its  direction 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  seed. 

Horizontal  ovules;  when  they  project 
from  the  side  of  the  cell,  pointing 
neither  to  base  nor  apex. 

Humus;  the  mould,  or  soil,  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  organized  matter. 

Hyaline;  transparent,  like  glass. 

Hybrid  ;  a  mule ;  a  cross  between  allied 
species. 

Hymenium ;  the  membrane  containing 
the  spores  of  certain  Fungi,  &  Lichens  ; 
the  plates,  or  gills,  on  the  under  side 
of  the  pileus  of  the  Agarics. 

Hypogaean ;  situated,  growing,  or  re- 
maining, under  ground. 

Hypogynous  ;  inserted  beneath  the  ovary, 
— i.  e.  on  the  receptacle,  and  free  from 
the  surrounding  organs. 

HypothaUus;  the  elementary  state  of  Lich- 
',}  in  which  the  layers,  are  confused ; 
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also  the  fibrous  base,  or  under  surface, 
of  foliaceous  Lichens. 
Icosandrous;  having  about  20  stamens 
which  are  perigynous, — i.  e.  growinj^ 
to,  and  apparently  inserted  on  the  rim 
of,  the  calyx. 
Imbricated;  the  edges    lying  over   the 
next  series, — Hke  shingles  on  a  roof 
or  scales  on  a  fish. 
Immarginate ;  not  margined;   destitute 

of  border,  or  margin. 
Immersed;    under    water;    also  closely 
nestling  in  the  bosom  of  leaves, — as 
the  capsule  of  some  Mosses. 
Imperfect  flower;  when  either  stamens 

or  pistils  are  deficient. 
Incised;  cut,  or  gashed;  separated  by 

incisions. 
Inclinates  or  inclined ;  bent  over  toward 

the  ground,  or  some  other  object. 
Included;  wholly  contained  within  a  tube. 

or  cavity ;  not  exserted. 
Incomplete  flower ;  when  either  calyx  or 

corolla  is  wanting. 
Incuhous  leaves    (in   Hepaticae) ;    their 
bases  covered  severally  by  the  apex  of 
the  preceding. 
Incumbent;  lying  upon,  against,  or  across. 
Incumbent  anther;  attached  at  or  near 
its    middle,    and    lying    horizontally 
across  the  summit  of  the  filament. 
Incumbent  cotyledons ;  having  the  radicle 
bent  over  and  applied  to  the  back  of 
one  of  the  cotyledons  (represented  by 
this  signo|l). 
Indefinite  ;  not  distinctly  limited,  or  de- 
fined; numerous,  and  of  no  constant 
or  determinate  number. 
Indehiscent ;  not  opening  at  maturity. 
Indigenous  ;^   growing  naturally,  or  or- 
iginally, in  a  country. 
Induplicate  ;  folded  inward. 
Indurated  ;  become  hard. 
Indusium ;  the  membrane  which  covers 
the  young  soi'us  (or  cluster  of  fruit) , 
on  the  Ferns. 
Inferior  calyx :  having  the  ovary  above, 

and  free  within  it. 
Inferior  ovary ;  situated  apparently  be- 
low the  calyx,  or  rather  its  lobes, — i.  e. 
adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and 
consequently  bearing  the  lobes  at  its 
summit. 
Inflated  ;  swelled  like  a  blown  bladder. 
Inflected,  or  inflezed  ;  bent  suddenly  in- 
ward. 
Inflorescence  ;  the  arrangement  of  flowers 
and  their  footstalks  on  a  plant;   the 
the  mode  of  flowering, — such  as  Umbel, 
Raceme,  Panicle,  &c. 
Innate  anther;  erect, — having  its  base 
resting  directly  on  the  apex  of  the  fila- 
ment. 
Innovations  ;  new  shoots  from  the  apex, 
or  near  the  summit,— as  in  the  Mosses. 
Inserted  ;  fixed  upon,  or  growing  out  of. 
Internodes ;  that  portion  of  a  culm,  or 

stem,  between  the  nodes. 
Interpeiiolar  stipules;  situated  or  originat- 


ing between  the  petioles  of  opposite 
leaves. 

Interrupted ;  having  intervals ;  the  con- 
tinuity broken. 

Interruptedly  pinnate;  having  smaller 
pinnae,  or  leaflets,  between  each  pair 
of  larger  ones. 

Introrse  anthers ;  having  the  cells  turned 
inward,  and  the  connective  extending 
up  the  outer  side. 

Inversely ;  in  a  contrary  position;  end 
for  end,  or  upside  down. 

Involucel ;  the  verticil  of  leaflets  at  the 
base  of  an  umbellet. 

Tnvolucellate  ;  having  involucels. 

Involucrate  ;  having  an  involucre. 

Involucre;  an  assemblage  of  modified 
leaves  accompanying  certain  forms  of 
inflorescence. — usually  verticillate  at 
the  base  of  an  Umbel, — or  in  imbricated 
series  beneath  or  around  heads  of  com- 
pound flowers. 

Involute  ;  rolled  inward  from  both  mar- 
gins. 

Irregular  ;  the  component  parts  difiering 
in  size  and  shape. 

Isidia ;  minute  coral-like  particles,  or 
crystals,  in  certain  Lichens. 

Isidioid  ;  resembling  a  kind  of  coral. 

Keel ;  a  central  ridge  on  the  back  of  a 
leaf,  sepal,  &c,,  resembling  the  keel  of 
a  boat ;  also,  the  lower  pair  of  (coher- 
ing) petals  in  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Keeled  ;  having  a  keel. 

Labiaie  flowers;  where  the  border  is  some- 
what in  the  form  of  2  lips. 

Lacerate;  divided  into  irregular  seg- 
ments, as  if  torn. 

Laciniate  ;  jagged ;  the  margin  irregular- 
ly and  deeply  cut  into  segments. 

Lactescent ;  milky ;  containing  a  milky 
or  whitish  juice. 

Laeunose;  pitted,  furrowed,  or  having 
little  cavities. 

Lamellae;  the  plates,  or  gills,  of  the 
Agarics. 

Lamellate  ;  divided,  or  dilated,  into  thin 
plates. 

Lamina;  a  thin  layer,  or  plate;  the  ex- 
panded on  fiat  portion  of  a  leaf,  or 
petal,  as  distinguished  from  the  petiole, 
or  claw. 

Lanate  ;  woolly ;  clothed  with  wool. 

Lanceolate  /  tapering  from  near  the  base 
to  the  apex, — like  the  head  of  an  an- 
cient Lance. 

Lance-linear,     lance-ovate,    &c.,    linear, 
ovate,  &c.,  with  something  of  the  lance- 
olate form. 
Lance  ovoid;  egg- shaped,  with  a  taper- 
ing lengthened  apex. 
Lanuginous  ;  clothed  with  a  loose  wool. 
Lateral ;  at  the  side. 
Laterally  compressed ;  flatted  on  the  sides 

(not  on  the  back). 
Lax ;   loose,  or  limber ;  not  compact. 
Leaflets  ;  partial  leaves ;  the  constituent 
leaves  of  a  compound  leaf. 

Leaf. like  (foUaceus);  having  a  texture, 
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and  expansion,  resembling  a  leaf. 
Leafy   ifoKosus) ;    furnished    with, 

abounding  in,  leaves. 
Legume  ;  a  bean,  or  pulse ;  a  fruit  formed 

of  a  single  elongated  carpel  of  2  valves 


Medullary  rays ;  thin  vertical  plates  of 
cellular  tissue,  which  pass  from  the 
pith  to  the  bark,  in  woody  stems. 

Melliferous;    producing    or    containing 

honey. 


with  the  seeds  affixed  along  the  upper; ^^/'j/'*/>rtmaccrtz/5,  or  membranous;    thin, 
suture  only.  j     flexible,  and  often  slightly  translucent. 

Leguminous  ;  having  the  structure  of  ai  Micropyle ;  the  small  foramen  in  the  pro- 
Legume;  bearing  Legumes.  per  coats  of  a  seed,  to  which  the  radicle 


Lenticular ;   having  the  form  of  a  double 

convex  lens. 
Liff neons;  of  a  firm  woody  texture. 


always  points. 
Midrib  ;  the  central  nerve  of  a  leaf, — ap- 
parently a  continuation  of  the  petiole. 


Ligulate  ;  strap  -  sh  ap  ed  ;   flat  and  linear,  iii/f  i?>*(/'or//i ;  mitre-shaped;  conical  with 
Ligide  ;    the  usually    membranous    ap-j    a  bell-shaped  summit, — like  a  calyptra. 

pendage  at  the  base  of  the   leaf,  or  Monadelphous ;  having  the  filaments  all 

summit  of  the  sheath,  in  the  grasses.    |     vmited  in  one  set, — usually  forming  a 
Limb;  the    border,   summit,   or    upperj     tube. 

spreading  part,  of  a  calyx,  or  corolla.    ^.Mtmandrous  ;  having  a  single  stamen. 
Line;  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  \Mondiform;  arranged  like,  or  resembling 

Linear;  of  an  uniform  width ;  long  and'     the  beads  of  a  necklace. 

narrow,  with  parallel  sides.  \Mono,  in  composition;  one,  or  single. 

Linear4a7iccolate,  &c.,\^[irtaking  o£  hoih'Monoclinous ;   having  the   stamens  and 

forms,  but  more  of  the  latter.  I     pistils  in  one  and  the  same  flower. 

Lingulate;   tongue-shaped;    linear    and\Mo7iocotyledonous  plants;  in  which   the 

somewhat  fleshy;  nearly  the  same  asj    embryo  has  but  one  lobe,  or  cotyledon. 


ligulate. 

Lip ;  the  upper  or  under  division  of  a 
labiate  flower ;  also,  the  lower  or  an 
terior  lobe  of  an  Orchidaceous  flower. 

Lirellae;  little  ridges,  or  furrows;  the 
linear  elongated  apothecia  of  some 
Lichens, — as  in  Opegrapha, 

Lobe ;  a  segment,  or  division,  of  a  leaf, 
or  flower;  the  free  portion  of  a  gam- 
osepalous  calyx,  or  of  a  gamopetalou: 
corolla. 

Lobate,  or  lobed ;  cut  or  divided  into 
lobes. 

Loculicidal ;  when  a  pericarp  opens  na 
turally  on  the  back  of  a  cell  (i.  e.  at 
the  dorsal  suture  of  a  carpel)  directly 
into  the  cavity. 

Loment;  an  indehiscent  2-  or  several 
seeded  legume,  contracted  between  the 
seeds,  and  finally  separating  at  the 
joint -like  contractions. 

Lomentaceous ;  constructed  like  a  loment. 

Lonffitudinal ;  lengthwise;  in  a  direc- 
tion from  base  to  apex. 

Lunate,  or  lunidate ;  having  the  figure 
of  a  new  moon. 

Lutescent;  yellowish. 

Lyrate  ;  lyre-shaped ;  pinnatifid  with  the 
the  terminal  lobe  largest  and  mostly 
rounder!. 

Mammillate;  conical,  with  a  rounded 
apex;  nipple-shaped. 

Marcescent ;  withering  and  persistent  on 
the  stem. 

Margin  ;  the  edge  or  circumference  of  a 
leaf,  or  other  expansion ;  also,  the  thin 
wing-like  border  of  certain  seeds,  &c. 

Margitud;  belonging  to,  or  situated  at, 
the  margin. 

Marginate,  or  margined  ;  having  a  border 
or  edging  of  a  texture,  or  color,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  disk;  also, 
surrounded  by  a  wing-like  expansion, 
or  narrow  membrane. 


Monograph ;  a  description  (usually  am- 
ple and  elaborate)  of  a  single  object,  or 
class  of  objects, — as  of  a  Genus,  Tribe, 
or  Family. 

Monogynous  ;  having  but  one  pistil. 

Monoicous  ;  having  staminate  and  pistil- 
late flowers  distinct,  but  situated  on 
the  same  plant. 

Monoicously  polygamous  ;  having  perfect 
and  imperfect  flowers  on  the  same 
plant. 

Monopetalous;  having  one  petal;  or  rather, 
the  petals  united  in  one.  See^awo- 
p)etalous. 

Monop)hyllous  ;  having  but  one  leaf. 

Monosepalous  ;  consisting  of  one  sepal,— 
or  rather,  the  sepals  united.  See  Gam- 
osepalous. 

Mucronate;  terminating  in  a  mucro,  or 
dagger-like  point. — usually  the  pro- 
longation of  the  midrib,  in  leaves. 

Mucronulate ;  having  a  small  mucro,  or 
terminal  point. 

Multifid  ;  many-cleft. 

Multiple  ;  a  number  containing  another 
number  several  times  without  a  frac- 
tion, or  remainder, — as  9  is  a  multiple 
of  3.' 

Multiple  fruits;  where  there  is  a  com- 
bination of  several  flowers  and  fruits 
into  one  aggregate  mass, — as  in  the 
Pine  Apple,  Mulberry,  &c. 

Multiseptate  ;  having  many  septa,  or  par- 
titions. 

Muricate ;  beset  with  projecting  points, 
like  a  Murex. 

MuliCj  or  muticous;  awnless,  or  pointless; 
the  opposite  of  mucronate. 

Xaked ;  destitute  of  the  usual  covering, 
or  appendage ;  as  a  stem  without  leaves ; 
seeds  without  a  pericarp, — umbd  with- 
out an  involucre,  &c. 

Napiform  ;  turnep-shaped. 

Nectariferous ;  producing  honey. 
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Sectary;  that  organ,  or  portion  of  a 

flower,  -which  secretes  honey    (a  term 

formerly  applied  to  all  disguised  forms 

of  petals  and  stamens). 
Hervex ;   rib-like  fibres  (in  leaves,  &c.) 

which  usually  extend  from  the  base  to, 

or  toward,  the  apex. 
Neuter,  or  neutral  flower  ;  having  neither 

stamen  nor  pistil. 
Nodding ;  turning  downward. 
Nodes ;  solid  points,  in  stems  &  branches. 

at  which  leaves  and  buds  originate. 
Nodose ;  having  nodes. 
Normal;    according  to   rule;    agreeing 

with  the  pattern  or  type. 
Nucamentaceous ;  nut-like. 
Nuciform;  nut-like. 
Nucleus;  a  central  body;  the  seed  or 

kernel  of  a  nut. 
Nucules  ;  little  nuts,  or  nutlike  fruit. 
Nut;  a  hard  1-celled  indehiscent  fruit. 

usually  containing  a  single  seed. 
Ob,  in  composition;  inverts  the  usual 

meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed. 
Obcompressed ;  flatted  back  and  front. 

instead  of  at  the  sides. 
Obconic;   inversely  conical, — i.  e.  with 

the  apex  downward. 
Obcordate ;  inversely  heart  shaped, 
Oblanceolate ;  with  the  widest  part  above 

the  middle,  and  tapering  lance-like  to 

the  base. 
Oblique  ;  unequal-sided ;  also,  a  position 

between  erect  and  horizontal. 
Oblong;  longer  than  wide,    with  sides 

parallel,  or  nearly  so. 
Obovate ;  inversely  ovate. 
Obovoid;  inversely  ovoid. 
Obsolete  ;  indistinct,  as  if  worn  out,  or  off. 
Obtuse ;  blunt,  or  rounded. 
Obversely  ;  turned  contrary  to  the  usual 

position. 
Ochrea  ;  a  membranous  stipular  sheath. 

embracing  the  stem  like  a  boot-leg, — 

as  in  Polygonum. 
Ochroleucous ;  yellowish-white,  or  cream- 
colored. 
Odandrous  ;  having  8  stamens. 
Odd-pinnate  leaf;  having  the  leaflets  in 

opposite  pairs,  with  a  terminal  odd  one,. 

— often  termed  impart  pinnate. 
Officinal;  used  in,   or  belonging  to,  a 

shop,  or  medical  ofiice. 
Oleraceous ;  of  the  nature  or  quality  of 

pot-herbs. 
Opaque ;  not  transparent. 
Ojyercuiar ;  opening  like  an  Operculum,, 

or  lid. 
Opposite ;  situated  directly  against,  or  at 

the  same  height  on  contrary  sides. 
Orbicular;  circular  and  flat,  like  a  coin 

See  Terete. 
Orchidaceous,  or  Orchideous;  belonging 

to,  or  resembling,  the  Orchis  family. 
Order ;    a  family,  or    group,  of    allied 

natural  objects;    a  sub-division  of  a 

Class,  embracing  kindred  Genera. 
Ordinal ;  belong  to  the  Orders,  or  to  an 

Order. 


Ordinal  names ;  the  names  of  the  Natural 
Orders,  or  Families  of  Plants. 

Orthotropous  ovule',  straight;  not  curved, 
nor  turned  from  its  original  or  natural 
direction. 

Osliole ;  a  little  door ;  a  small  opening, 
passage,  or  entrance. 

Oval ;  longer  than  broad,  with  the  two 
ends  of  equal  breadth  and  curvature, 
and  the  sides  curving  from  end  to  end. 

Ovary ;  the  young  seed  vessel,  or  fruit ; 
the  hollow  portion  at  the  base  of  the 
pistil  containing  the  mules,  or  bodies 
destined  to  become  seeds. 

Ovate ;  flat,  with  the  outline  of  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  an  egg;  somewhat 
oval,  but  broader  near  the  Isase. 

Ovate-lanceolate;  lanceolate,  but  some- 
what ovate  at  base. 

Ovate-oblong ;  oblong,  with  an  ovate  dila- 
tation at  base. 

Ovoid;  egg-shaped;  terete,  and  swelling 
near  the  base, — i.  e.  having  the  out- 
line of  an  entire  egg. 

Ovoid-oblong ;  the  ovoid  form  lengthened 
out. 

Ovules;  the  rudiments  of  future  seeds, 
contained  in  the  ovary. 

Palate;  the  prominence  in  the  lower  lip 
of  a  personate  corolla. 

Paleae  (singular,  palea) ;  chaff;  the  in- 
ner bracts,  or  immediate  floral  cover- 
ing of  the  Grasses.    See  Glumes. 

Paleaceous;  of  a  chafiFy  texture,— or  fur 
nished  with  chaff-like  scales. 

Palmate,;  hand  shaped;  with  lobes  spread- 
ing like  fingers  on  the  open  hand. 

Palmately  veined  ;  having  the  veins  di- 
vergent, like  the  spreading  fingers  of 
of  an  open  hand. 

Panduraeform ;  fiddle-^shaped. 

Panicle;  a  loose  irregular  compound 
raceme, — in  which  the  peduncles  are 
unequally  elongated,  and  irregularly 
sub -divided. 

Panicled,  or  paniculate  ;  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  panicle. 

Pannose ;  spongy  and  thickish,  or  dense, 
like  the  texture  of  woollen  cloth. 

Papilionaceous  corolla;  butterfly-shaped ; 
when  complete,  consisting  of  5  petals, 
the  broad  upper  one  called  the  vexil- 
lum,  or  banner — the  2  lateral  ones 
termed  the  alae,  or  wings — the  2  lower 
ones  more  or  less  cohering,  and,  from 
their  form,  denominated  the  Carina, 
or  keel. 

Papillate,  or  papillose;  covered  with  fleshy 
dots,  or  soft  points. 

Pappus;  the  crown  of  the  fruit  (being 
the  segments,  or  free  portion  of  an  ad- 
herent calyx,  in  the  Compositae) — 
usually  hair-like,  or  plumose, — some- 
times in  the  form  of  minute  chaffy 
scales,  and  awns. 

Papulose ;  covered  with  papulae,  or  pim- 
ple-like  protuberances. 

Paraphyses;  cellular,  jointed  filaments, 
which  accompany  the  reproductive  or  • 

I     gans  of  Mosses  and  Lichens. 
£ 
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Parasite;  a  plant  growing  on,  or  deriv- 
ing sustenance  from,  another  plant. 

Parasitic ;  being,  or  relating  to,  a  para- 
site. 

Parenchyma ;  vegetable  pulp. 

Paries  (plural,  parietes) ;  the  wall,  or  in- 
closing shell,  which  circumscribes  the 
cavity  of  a  pericarp. 

Parietal ;  fixed  to,  or  belonging  to,  the 
paries,  or  inclosing  wall  of  the  seed- 
cell. 

Parietal  placentae ;  placentae  borne  upon 
the  inclosing  shell,  or  wall  of  the  ovary, 
or  pericarp,  instead  of  the  axis. 

Parted;  divided  deeply,  almost  to  the 
base. 


pistil  (1  or  more  of  each) . 
Perfoliate ;  having  the  stem  apparently 

pierced  through  the  leaf. 
Perianth ;  a  term  for  the  envelopes  of  a 

flower,  where   the  calyx  and  corolla 

are  not  clearly  distinguishable. 
Pericarp;  the  seed  vessel,  or  fruit;   the 

ovary  in  a  mature  state. 
Perichaeth,  or  per ichaeii urn ;  the  verticil, 

or  cluster  of  bract-like  leaves,  round 

the  base  of  the  seta,  or  footstalk  of  the 

capsule,  in  Mosses, — often  called  peri- 

chactial  leaves. 
Peridium ;  a  term  applied  to  the  outer 

sac ;  or  envelope  of  the  sporanges,  in 

some  of  the  Fungi. 


Partial;  a  term  applied  to  portions  of  a  P<'r?^o?nV/Z  leaves  (in  Mosses);  those  sur- 

compound  whole.  |     rounding  the  antheridia. 

PateUaeform ;  in  the  form  of  little  plates,  ftr/<7v?iu/7»  (plural,  Perigynia) ;  the  sac 

or  dishes.  I     which  incloses  the  fruit  of  the  Carices; 

Patellulae ;  small  orbicular  receptacles  ofj     also,  the  hypogynous  scales,  bristles,  or 

the  Lichens;  resembling  little  dishes, — \     Jiairs,  investing  the  ovary,  in  many  of 

also  termed spangh<.  \    the Cyperaceae. 

Pectinate;   finely,  regularly  and  deeply  !-Pen^.y?iows  stamens  and  petals;  inserted 

cleft,  so  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  ai     on  the  calyx, — or  rather  adhering  to 

comb.  i     the  inner  surface  of  the  calyx-tube,  and 

Pedale  leaf;  divided  nearly  to  the  petiole.'     thus  surrounding  the  pistils. 

in  narrow  segments,  with  the  lateral  Peripherical ;  fixed  or  coiled  round  the 

ones  diverging;   resembling  a  bird's     circumference. 

foot.  Perisperm  ;    a  synonym  of  albumen, — 


Pedicel ;  a  partial  peduncle ;  the  ultimate 
branch  in  a  compound  inflorescence. 

Pedicellate;  having,  or  being  supported 
on,  a  pedicel. 

Peduncle ;  a  simple  flower-  or  fruit-stalk ; 


which  see. 

Peristome  ;  the  circle  of  teeth,  or  bristle 

like  processes,   which    surround    the 

orifice  of  the  theca,  or  capsule  of  the 

3Iosses. 


also,  the  covimon  footstalk  of  a  com-]  Per ithecium  ;  the  proper  envelope  of  the 


pound  inflorescence. 
Pedunculate;   having  a    peduncle;   not 

sessile. 
Pellucid ;  transparent ;  pervious  to  light. 
Pel  lucid -punctate  ;      having     punctures 

which  permit  light  to  pass  through. 
Peltae;  little  flat  receptacles  on  Lichens, 

resembling  targets,  or  shields. 
Peltate;  like  a  shield;  having  the  foot- 
stalk aflixed  to  the  under  surface,  and 

not  to  the  margin, 
Pencil-fo7in,  or  pencil-tufted ;  resembling 

a  painter's  pencil,  or  little  brush. 
Pendulous  ;  hanging  down. 
Penninerved;  having  the  lateral  nerves 

pinnately  arranged.  See  Feather-veined. 
Pentagonal ;  have  5  angles,  or  corners. 
Pentagynous  ;  having  5  pistils. 
Pentamerous ;  composed  of  5  parts. 
Pentandrous ;  having  5  stamens. 
Pentapetalous ;  having  5  petals. 
Penulti'niate ;  next  to  the  last;  the  one 

next  to  the  terminal  one, 
Pepo;  an  indehiscent,  fleshy  or  internally 

pulpy  fruit,  usually  composed  of    3 

carpels  invested  by  the  adherent  calyx 

tube,  and  with  a  firm  rind, — as  the 

Melon,  &c. 
Percurrent ;  extending,  or  running  the 

whole  way  through 


fruit  (in  Lichens),  when  it  is  not  in- 
closed in  the  thallus. 

Persistent;  not  falling  off;  remaining 
beyond  the  time  when  similar  organs 
usually  fall  off. 

jPersonate  corolla;  masked;  having  the 
throat  closed  by  a  prominent  palate, 
and  resembling  the  mouth  of  an 
animal. 

Pertuse;  perforated;  pierced  with  holes, 
as  if  punched,  or  bored  through. 

Petaloid;  petal-like;  delicate  and  colored, 
or  expanded,  like  a  petal. 

Petals ;  the  (usually)  delicate,  colored 
leaves,  Avhich  compose  the  corolla. 

Petiolar ;  seated  on,  or  belonging  to,  a 
petiole. 

Petiolate;  supported  on,  or  having,  a 
petiole;  not  sessile. 

Petiole;  the  stem  or  footstalk  of  a  leaf. 

Petiolulate;  having  a  partial,  or  sub- 
divided petiole. 

Petiolule ;  a  little  or  partial  petiole;  the 
footstalk  of  a  leaflet. 

Phaenogamous  plants;  having  visible 
genuine  flowers ;  often  written  phaner- 
ogamous. 

Phyllodium ;  a  leaf- like  expansion;  sup- 
posed, sometimes,  to  be  the  dilated 
petiole  of  an  abortive  compound  leaf. 


Perennial;  living  more  than  2 years,  andjPtYews, •  the  cap- or  hat-like  receptacle 
for  an  indefinite  period.  borne  on  the  stipe  of  a  mushroom; — 

Perfect  flower;  having  both  stamen  and]    as  in  the  Agarics. 
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niose ;  clothed  with  straight  soft  hairs. 

Pinnae;  the  paired  or  opposite  leaflets 
of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

Pinnate  leaf;  having  distinct  articulated 
leaflets  in  pairs,  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
simple  petiole. 

Pinnaiijid  leaf,  or  frond;  cleft  in  a  pin- 
nate manner,  but  the  segments  united 
or  confluent  at  base. 

Pinnatijidly ;  in  a  pinnatifid  manner. 

Pinnules;  the  leaflets,  or  sub-divisions 
of  a  bi-  tri-  or  multi-pinnate  leaf,  or 
frond. 

Pistil;  the  central  organ  of  a  fertile 
flower, — consisting  usually  of  ovary, 
style,  and  stigma ;  sometimes  the  style 
is  wanting, — or,  in  other  words,  the 
stigma  is  sessile. 

Pistillate  flowers ;  tjiose  which  have  1  or 
more  pistils,  but  no  stamens. 

Pistillidia ;  small  bottle-shaped  bodies, 
the  analogues  of  pistils,  in  the  Mosses. 

Pistilliferous ;  bearing  pistils. 

Pitted;  having  small  shallow  depressions. 

Placenta  (plural,  placentae) ;  that  part 
of  a  pericarp  to  which  the  seeds  are 
attached  (usually  by  a  funiculus,  or 
little  cord.) 

Placental;  pertaining  to  the  placenta. 

Placentiferous  ;  bearing  the  placenta. 

Plane;  flat;  with  an  even  surface. 

Plano-convex ;  flat  on  one  sid«j  and  con- 
vex on  the  other. 

Pleurocarpi;  bearing  the  fruit  on  one 
side,  or  the  pedicel  lateral  (a  division  of 
Jibsse«). 

Plicate ;  plaited ;  folded,  or  crimped,  like 
a  fan,  or  ruffle. 

Plumose;  feather  like;  a  pappus  is  plu- 
mose, when  each  hair  has  short  hairs 
arranged  on  opposite  sides. 

Pod;  a  dry  seedvessel, — usually  elon. 
gat«d,  and  opening,  at  maturity,  by  2 
valves. 

Podetia ;  the  pedicels  which  support  the 
knobs  (Cephalodia)  of  the  Lichens. 

Pollen ;  the  fertilizing  powder  contained 
in  the  anthers. 

Pollen-masses,  or  pollinia;  the  waxy 
masses  of  pollen,  in  the  Asclepias  and 
Orchis  families. 

Poly,  in  composition ;  many. 

Polyadelphous ;  having  the  filaments 
united  in  3  or  more  parcels. 

Polyandrous ;  having  more  than  10  dis 
tinct  hypogynous  stamens. 

Polycotyledonous ;  having  3  or  more  coty 
ledons. 

Polygamo-dioieous ;  having  perfect  and 
imperfect  flowers  on  distinct  plants. 

Polygamous ;  where  some  flowers  are  per- 
fect, and  others  either  staminate,  pis- 
tillate, or  neuter. 

Polygynous ;  when  the  pistils  are  num 
erous,  or  indefinite. 

Polymorphous ;  assuming,  or  apt  to  as- 
sume, several  different  forms. 

Polypetalous ;  having  several  distinct 
petals.    See  Dialypdalous. 


Polysepalous ;  having  distinct  sepals. 

Pome;  an  apple-fruit;  a  fleshy  fruit, 
formed  of  several  cartilaginous,  or 
bony  carpels,  imbeded  in  pulp,  and 
the  whole  invested  by  the  adherent 
tube  of  the  calyx. 

Pores  ;  small  holes,  or  tubular  openings. 

Porous  I  full  of  holes,  cells,  or  tubular 
openings. 

Posterior;  behind,  or  above, — as  that 
part  of  a  flower  which  is  next  to  the 
axis  of  inflorescence. 

Praemorse ;  end  bitten ;  ending  blunt, 
as  if  bitten  off. 

Precocious  flowers ;  appearing  before  the 
leaves. 

Pricldes ;  sharp  processes  arising  from 
the  bark  only,  and  not  from  the  wood. 

Primary ;  first  in  a  series,  either  in  order 
of  time,  position,  or  importance, — op- 
posed to  secondary. 

Primordial;  first  in  order;  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  first  genuine  leaves, — or 
those  next  above  the  cotyledons. 

Prismatic;  like  a  prism;  having  several 
angles,  and  intermediate  flat  faces. 

Process;  a  projection  from  the  surface. 

Procumbent ;  lying  along  the  ground. 

Produced ;  extended,  or  lengthened  out. 

Proliferous;  producing  it^  like  in  an 
unusual  way;  as  putting  forth  a  second 
growth  from  the  centre  of  a  flower, 
umbel,  or  other  terminal  and  usually 
final  d'evelopment. 

Prostrate;  lying  flat  or  close  on  the 
ground. 

Pruinose;  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom, 
like  a  Plum. 

Pseudo -pinnate;  falsely  or  imperfectly 
pinnate, — the  leaflets  (or  segments) 
not  articulated  at  base  to  the  common 
petiole. 

Puberulent;  covered  with  a  minute  short 
pubescence. 

Pubescence ;  hairiness  in  general. 

Pubescent;  clothed  With  soft  hairs. 

Pulp;  a  soft,  cellular,  juicy  mass. 

Pulverulent ;  powdery,  or  diist-like. 

Punctate;  covered  with  indented  points ; 
dotted. 

Puncticulate ;  having  minute  punctures, 
or  indented  points. 

Pungent ;  sharp-pointed  and  rigid ;  also 
acrid. 

Pyramidal;  shaped  like  a  pyramid; 
angular  and  tapering  upward ;  usually 
applied  to  4  sided  solids  which  diminish 
from  base  to  apex. 

Pyriform ;  pear-shaped  ;  round  and  en- 
larging from  base  to  apex. 

Quadrangular ;  four-angled. 

Quadrifarious ;  in  4  rows,  or  pointing  in 
4  directions. 

Quadrifld ;  4- cleft. 

Quadripartible  ;  separating,  or  separable, 
into  4  parts. 

Quaternate ;  growing  in  fours. 

Quinaie;  5  together,  or  arranged  in 
fives. 


Ill 


Mace  of  plants ;  a  peculiar  form,  or  modi- 
fication, become  permanent. 

Jtaceme;  a  mode  of  flowering,  in  which 
the  common  peduncle,  or  axis,  is  elon- 
gated, with  the  flowers  on  short  lateral 
pedicels. 

Jtacemose ;  having  the  flowers  in  racemes. 

Machis ;  the  common  peduncle,  axis,  or 
elongated  receptacle,  on  which  florets 
are  collected  in  a  spike ;  also,  the  mid- 
rib of  a  pinnatifid  frond,  in  the  Ferns. 

Madiate;  diverging  from  a  common  cen- 
tre ;  having  rays,  (i.  e.  ligulate  florets) 
at  the  circumference. 

Hadiatiform;  in  compound  flowers,  where 
all  the  florets  are  ligulate,  and  directed 
toward  the  circumference. 

Madical ;  belonging  to,  or  growing  im 
mediately  from,  the  root. 

liadicating ;  sending  out  roots,  or  strik 
ing  root  at  the  nodes. 

Radicle  ;  a  little  root ;  the  slender  fibrous 
branch  of  a  root. 

Jtameal ;  belonging  to  the  branches. 

Mamose;  branching. 

Jtank  ;  a  row,  or  arrangement  in  a  line. 

Raphe;  the  ridge  on  one  side  of  an  in- 
verted ovule,  or  seed,  formed  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  funiculus,  or  seed- 
stalk. 

Rar/s ;  the  ligulate  florets  round  the  disk 
of  a  compound  flower;  also,  the  foot- 
stalks, and  enlarged  marginal  flowers, 
of  an  umbel. 

Receptacle;  the  apex  of  the  peduncle 
(much  dilated  in  the  Compositae)  on 
•which  the  parts  of  a  flower  (or  entire 
florets)  are  inserted;  also,  the  seat  of 
the  fruit.— as  in  the  Strawberry,  &c, 

Recurved;  curved  backward. 

Reflexed ;  bent  strongly  backward. 

Refracted;  doubled  backward;  or  bent 
abruptly  back. 

Regular  ;  having  the  parts  uniform  and 
equal  among  themselves. 

Remote;  seated  or  growing  at  an  un- 
usual distance, 

Reniform ;  kidney-shaped. 

Replicate ;  flolded  back  on  itself. 

Resupinate ;  turned  upside  down. 

Reticulate;  netted:  like  net-work. 

Retrorse,  or  retrorsely ;  pointing  back- 
ward, or  downward. 

Retuse;  having  a  shallow  sinus  at  the 
end. 

Revolute ;  rolled  backward,  or  outward. 

Rhizoma;  a  root-stock;  a  root-like  under 
ground  stem. 

Rhombic;  4-sided,  with  unequal  angles: 
shaped  like  a  lozenge. 

Rhomboid ;  oval,  but  somewhat  angular 
at  the  sides. 

Ribbed ;  having  parallel  ridges. 

Rigescent ;  stiffish ;  becoming  stiff. 

Rigid ;  stiff;  not  pliable. 

Rimose;  having  cracks,  or  chinks. 

Ringznt;  gaping;  the  lips  and  throat 
open. 

Root-stock;  a  kind  of  underground  stem. 


— usually  elongating  and  creeping, — 
sometimes  tuberous,  with  buds,  or 
eyes. 

Rosaceous;  with  5  regular  spreading 
petals,  like  a  rose. 

Rostrate ;  beaked ;  having  a  process  re- 
sembling a  bird's  beak. 

Rosulate ;  in  a  rosette ;  arranged  in  cir 
cular  series  and  spreading,  like  the 
petals  of  a  double  rose. 

i?otaie  corolla;  wheel-shaped;  gamope- 
talous  and  spreading  almost  flat,  with 
a  very  short  tube. 

Round;  circular,  or  globular;  not  an- 
gular. See  globose,  m-bicular,  and  terete. 

Rudiment;  an  imperfectly  developed  or- 
gan. 

Rufous  ;  reddish-brown,  or  rust-colored. 

Rugose ;  wrinkled  :  rugulose ;  finely 
wrinkled. 

Ruminated  albumen;  folded  and  varie- 
gated. 

Runcinate;  somewhat  lyrate,  with  sharp 
lobes  pointing  backward, — resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  mill -saw. 

Runner;  a  slender  procumbent  shoot, 
producing  roots  and  leaves  at  the  end, 
only, — as  in  the  Strawberry. 

Sac ;  a  membranous  bag,  or  boundary 
of  a  cavity. 

Saccate;  having,  or  being  in  the  form  of, 
a  sac  or  pouch. 

Sagittate;  arrow-shaped;  notched  at  base, 
with  the  lobes  acute. 

Salver-form ;  tubular,  with  the  border 
horizontally  spreading. 

Samara ;  an  akene-like  fruit,  with  a 
winged  apex,  or  margin, — as  in  the 
Ash,  Elm,  Maple,  &c, 

Samaroid;  margined  like  a  samara. 

Sarcocarp  ;  the  fleshy  portion  of  a  peri- 
carp (as  in  a  drupe),  between  the 
epicarp  and  the  endocarp. 

Sarmentose;  having,  sending  forth;  or 
being  in  the  form  of,  runners. 

Scabrous ;  rough  with  little  points,  or 
short  rigid  hairs. 

Scales ;  small  thin  plates,  or  leaf  like  pro- 
cesses; also,  the  leaflets  of  the  involu- 
cre, in  the  Compositae, — the  bracts  of 
the  Cypcraceae,  &c. 

Scandent ;  climbing. 

Scape ;  a  peduncle  proceeding  directly 
from  the  root. 

ScaHous  ;  dry,  skinny  and  transparent. 

Scattered;  distributed  thinly,  and  with- 
out regular  order. 

/Scoj'pioid  inflorescence;  rolled  back  from 
the  apex  (circinate),  before  develop- 
ment. 

Scrobiculate;  marked  by  little  pits,  or  de- 
pressions. 

Scutellae ;  little  shield-like  orbicular  ses- 
sile receptacles  of  some  of  the  Lic'iens. 

Scutellate ;  resembling  a  target,  or  shield. 

Scyphiferous ;  bearing  a  siyphus,  c  r  vase, 
— as  the  podetia  of  some  Lichens. 

Scyphus;  a  cup,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone. 
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&cund;  one  sided;  all  seated  on,  or  turned 
to,  one  side. 

Seed ;  the  matured  ovule,  with  the  em- 
bryo, or  young  plant,  formed  within  it. 

Segment ;  the  division,  or  separated  por- 
tion, of  a  cleft  calyx,  leaf,  &c. 

Semi,  in  composition ;  half, — as  semi-bi- 
valved,  half  2-valved,  semi-terete,  half 
round,  &c. 

Seminal ;  belonging  to  the  seed. 

Sempervirent ;  evergreen. 

Sepal ;  the  leaflet,  or  distinct  portion  of  a 
calyx. 

Sepaloid ;  resembling  a  sepal ;  green  and 
not  petal-like. 

Septicidal  dehiscence ;  where  a  compound 
pericarp  opens  by  splitting  the  dissepi 
ments, — i.  e.  the  carpels  separate  from 
each  other,  and  usually  open  to  the 
seeds  by  the  ventral  suture. 

Septiferous ;  bearing  a  septum. 

Septifragal  dehiscence;  where  the  dis- 
sepiments remain  attached  to  the  axis, 
while  the  valves  break  away  from  them 

Septum ;  the  partition  which  divides  the 
cells  of  fruit. 

Sericeous ;  silky ;  clothed  with  soft  glossy 
appressed  hairs. 

Series;  a  continued  succession  of  things 
in  the  same  order ;  also,  a  comprehen- 
sive group  of  objects,  in  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Serrate;  sawed;  having  sharp  teeth  on 
the  margin  pointing  toward  the  apex. 

Serratures ;  the  teeth  of  a  serrated  mar- 
gin. 

Serrulate;  finely  serrate. 

Sessile ;  sitting  closely ;  having  no  foot- 
stalk, or  pedicel. 

Seta,  (plural,  Setae) ;  a  bristle,  or  stiffish 
elastic  hair. 

Setaceous ;  bristle-like. 

Setose  ;  beset  with  bristles. 

Sheath ;  a  membranous  expansion  which 
is  tubular,  or  convolute,  and  inclosing 
or  embracing  a  stem. 

Sheathed;  inclosed  by  a  sheath, 

Sheathing;  embracing  the  stem  like  a 
sheath. 

Sfiining  ;  smooth,  glossy  and  bright. 

Shrub;  a  small  woody  plant  not  exceed- 
ing 3  times  the  height  of  a  man. 

Shrubby ;  hard  and  woody,  like  a  shrub 
of  the  texture  and  size  of  a  shrub. 

Silicle ;  a  little,  or  short  silique, — nearly 
as  wide  as  long. 

Silique;  a  long,  slender,  membranous 
pericarp,  of  2  valves,  having  the  seeds 
fixed  alternately  along  both  sutures. 

Siliquose;  having  siliques,  or  resembling 
a  silique. 

SimpU;  undivided;  not  compound, 

Simple  umbel ;  where  each  ray  termin- 
ates in  a  single  flower. 

Siniiate ;  having  sinuses,  or  scallops, 
which  are  open  and  rounded  at  bottom. 

Sinuate-dentate,  and  sinuate  serrate ;  hav- 
ing teeth,  or  serratures,  with  the  clefts 
or  openings  rounded  at  bottom. 


Sinus;  an  open  notch;  a  rounded  incis- 
ion, or  scallop. 

Soboliferous ;  producing  young  plants 
from  the  roots. 

Solitary;  standing  alone;  one  only  in  a 
place. 

Soredia;  minute  sorus-like  masses,  or 
reproductive  particles,  on  Lichens. 

Sorediate  ;  covered  with  soredia,  or  irreg- 
ular powdery  masses. 

Sorediiferous ;  bearing  soredia. 

Sori  (plural  of  sorus);  fruit-dots;  small 
clusters  of  sporanges,  on  the  back  of 
the  fronds,  in  Ferns. 

Spadix ;  a  dense-flowered,  fleshy,  club- 
like spike, — usually  accompanied  by  a 
sheathing  involucre,  called  a  spathe. 

Span  ;  a  measure  of  9  inches. 

Spathaceous  ;  having,  or  resembling,  a 
spathe. 

Spathe  ;  a  sheathing  kind  of  bract,  or  in- 
volucre, open  on  one  side, — containing, 
or  accompanying,  a  spadix. 

Spatulate  ;  like  a  spatula;  obovate-ob- 
long,  or  larger  and  rounded  at  apex, 
and  tapering  to  the  base. 
oecies ;  the  lowest  permanent  division 
of  natural  objects,  in  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement ;  a  group  comprising  all 
similar  individuals. 

Specific ;  belonging  to,  or  distinguishing, 
the  species. 

Sphacelate;  dark-colored;  as  if  gangren- 
ous, or  dead. 

Sphagnous;  full  of  bog-moss,  or  Sphag- 
num. 

Spicate ;  in  the  form,  or  after  the  man- 
ner, of  a  spike. 

Spike ;  a  kind  of  inflorescence  in  which 
the  flowers  are  sessile  on  the  sides  of  a 
common  peduncle,  or  rachis. 

Spikelet;  a  little  spike, — or  subdivision, 
of  a  compound  spike. 

Spindle-shaped ;  see  Fusiform. 

Spine ;  a  thorn ;  a  sharp  process  originat- 
ing in  the  wood, — i.  e.  a  pointed,  abor- 
tive branch. 

Spinellose ;  armed  with  minute  spines. 

Spinescent ;  becoming  thorny,  or  inclin- 
ing to  be  thorny. 

Spinose ;  thorny ;  armed  with  thorns. 

Spinulose ;  covered  with  small  spines. 
oorange;  a  spore  case,  a  vessel  or  cell 
containing  spores ;  the  pericarp  of  cryp- 
togamous  plants. 

Spores,  sporidia,  or  sporules  ;  the  seminal 
equivalents,  or  analogues  of  seeds,  in 
cryptvigamous  plants. 

Sporocarp ;  a  synonym  (nearly)  of  spor- 
ange. 

our;  a  tapering  hollow  extension  of 
some  part  of  a  flower, — usually  of  the 
petals. 

Spurred;  having  a  spur,  or  spur-like 
elongations. 

Squamate  ;  furnished  with  scales. 

Squamose ;  scaly ;  resembling  scales. 

Squarrose ;  jagged ;  having  spreading  tips, 
or  divaricate  points,  all  round. 
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Stamen;  the  organ  of  a  flower  which 
prepares  the  pollen, — usually  consist 
ing  of  &  filament  and  anther,  and  situa- 
ted between  the  corolla  and  pistil. 

Staminate  flower;  having  stamens  only. 

Staminiferous ;  bearing  the  stamens. 

Staminodia  ;  imperfect  organs,  occupying 
the  position  of,  &  resembling  stamens. 

Stellate;  star- shaped;  the  parts  spread 
ing  from  a  common  centre,  like  rays  of 
a  star. 

Stellular  ;  radiating  like  a  star. 

Stellular  pubescence ;  compound  or  fas 


ciculate    hairs,    with 
spreading  like  rays. 


the 


Subulate  ;  shaped  like  an  awl-blade. 

Succubous  leaves  (in  Hepaticae)  ;  their 
bases  severally  covering  the  apex  of 
the  preceding. 

Succulent  ;  juicy ;  full  of  juice. 

Sucker;  a  young  shoot,  or  offset,  from 
the  root,  or  base  of  the  stem. 

Suffrutescent ;  almost  shrubbj'. 

Suffruticose ;  somewhat  shrubby. 

Sulcate  ;  furrowed,  or  grooved. 

Super,  or  supra,  in  composition;  mean- 
ing, above,  or  u2:)on, — beyond,  or  more 
than. 


Stem;  the  main  axis,  or  body,  of  a  plant 

Stemless  ;  having  no  visible  or  aerial  stem 

Sterile;  barren;  producing  no  fruit. 

Stigma;  the  summit  of  the  style, — or 
that  portion  of  the  pistil  through  which 
the  pollen  acts. 

Stigmatic,ox  stigmatose;  relating  to  the 
stigma. 

Stigmatic  lines;  slightly  prominent  glan 
dular  lines  (laeing  the  proper  stigmas) . 
on  the  style-branches  of  the  Compositae. 

Stipe ;  a  foot-stalk  of  a  frond,  or  of  a 
pileus ;  also,  the  pedicel  of  a  pod,  &c. 

StipeUate  ;  furnished  with  stipelles, — i.  e, 
the  stipules  of  leaflets,  in  compound 
leaves. 

Stipelles;  the  stipular  appendages  of  leaf- 
lets, in  compound  leaves. 

Stipitate ;  having  a  stipe/  supported  on 
a  little  pedicel. 

Stipitiform;  resembling  a  stipe. 

Stipular ;  belonging,  or  relating  to  sti- 
pules. 

Stipulate;  furnished  with  stipules. 

Stipules  ;  leaflets,  or  leaflike  appendages, 
at  the  base  of  a  petiole,  or  leaf. 

Stoles  (i.  e.  stolones) ;  shoots,  or  offsets, 
from  the  base  of  the  stem,  or  roots, — 
usually  applied  to  young  winter  wheat, 

Stoloniferaus ;  producing  oflfsetts,  or  run 
ning  shoots  (stolones) . 

Striate;  marked  with  longitudinal  lines, 
or  streaks. 

Strict ;  very  straight  and  erect. 

Strigose;  armed  with  flattish  tapering 
bristly  hairs. 

Strobile ;  the  cone,  or  collective  fruit,  of 
the  Pines,  Firs,  &c. 

Strumose  capsule  (in  some  mosses);  hav- 
ing a  cushion-like  swelling,  or  protub- 
erance, at  base. 

Style:  the  columnar  (usually  slender) 
portion  of  the  pistil,  between  the  ovary 
and  stigma. 

Styliferous  ;  bearing  or  producing  a  style 
or  styles. 

Stylopodium  ;  the  thickened  base  of  some 
styles,— as  in  Umbelliferae. 

Sub,  in  composition ;  a  qualifying  prefix, 
equivalent  to  somewhat,  or  nearly, — 
as  SMbcordate,  somewhat  cordate, — sub 
sessile,  nearly  sessile,  &c. 

Suberose;  of  a  texture  like  cork. 

Submersed  ;  entirely  under  water. 


hv&nchesl Super  axillary  ;  above  an  axil. 

Supra-clecomjMund ;  more  than  decom- 


pound ;  many  times  divided,  or  com- 
pounded. 

Superior;  above;  a  term  applied  to  the 
ovary,  Avhen  it  is  free  in  the  calyx, — 
and  to  the  calyx,  when  the  tube  is  ad- 
herent to  the  ovary,  and  the  segments 
borne  on  its  summit. 

Suppression ;  the  non -production,  or  fail- 
ure in  the  development,  of  an  organ. 

Suspended  ovules,  or  seeds;  when  they 
are  attached  to  the  summit  of  the  ovary, 
or  pericarp,  and  hang  perpendicularly 
in  the  cavity. 

Suture  ;  the  line,  or  seam,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  margins. 

Symmetrical  flower ;  when  the  number 
of  the  parts  in  each  series,  or  verticil, 
is  equal,— or  some  multiple  of  the  pri- 
mary number. 

Syngenesious :  having  the  anthers  unit- 
ed,— as  in  the  Compositae. 

Synonyms :  different  names  for  the  same 
things. 

Tenacious;  sticky,  or  adhesive;  also, 
holding  on  by  hooked  points. 

Tendril;  a  filiform  twining  branch,  by 
which  some  climbing  plants  are  sus 
tained:  in  the  Grape-vine,  it  is  an 
abortive  raceme;  in  the  Vetches,  an 
appendage  to  the  leaves. 

Terete;  round,  like  a  column,— and  eith- 
er cylindric  or  tapering.  See  Orbicu* 
lar. 

Terminal;  situated  at,  or  proceeding  from, 
the  apex. 

Ternary  ;  arranged  in  threes ;  consisting 
of  3  parts,  or  elements. 

Ternate;  three-fold;  three  together, — 
as  the  leaflets  of  clover,  &c. 

Tessellated:  resembling  mosaic  work; 
checquered. 

Testa ;  the  proper  or  outer  coat  of  a  seed. 

Tetradynamous :  having  6  stamens,  of 
which  4  are  regularly  longer. 

Tetragonous  ;  4  covered. 

Tetramerous  ;  consisting  of  4  parts. 

Tetrandrous  ;  having  4  stamens  of  equal 
length. 

Thalamium :  the  fructification  of  Lichens 
which  is  situated  in  the  substance  of 
the  thallus. 

Thallogenous  plants;  destitute  of  stem, 
or  axis,— consisting  of  ThaUi,  or  mere 
cellular  expansions. 
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T hallophytes :  flowerless  plants,  consist- 
ing wholly  of  ThalluSy  or  cellular  leaf- 
like expansion :  sometimes  branched 
and  fruticulose. 
Thallus :  a  name  for  the  stemless  frond- 
like  expansion,  of  which  many  cryp- 
togamous  plants  are  entirely  compos 
ed :  in  the  Lichens  it  is  often  terete, 
branched  and  shrub-like. 

Theca  (plural,  iAecae);  a  name  for  the 
spore- case  of  the  Mosses. 

Thorn;  a  sharp  process  from  the  wood 
of  a  plant, — being  an  abortive  branch. 

Throat;  the  orifice  or  passage  into  the 
tube  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla. 

Thyrsoid;  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  thyrsus. 
Thyrsus  ;  a  kind  of  contracted  or  dense 
ovoid  panicle. 

Tissue  ;  web,  or  fabric ;  the  intimate  or 
ganic  structure  of  bodies, 

Tomentose;  covered  with  a  curled,  oi 
matted,  short  pubescence. 

Tomentum ;  a  matted,  or  curled,  wool- 
like short  pubescence. 

Torose,  or  torulose  ;  swelled  out  in  obtuse 
ridges. 

Tortuous :  bent  in  different  directions. 

Torus;  the  seat,  or  receptacle,  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  flower  y  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  pedicel. 

Translucent ;  clear,  or  transmitting  light 
faintly. 

Transverse,  or  transversely;  cross-wise; 
at  right  angles  with  lengthwise. 

Tree  ;  a  woody  plant  taller  than  a  shrub 

Triadelphous :  having  the  filaments  unit- 
ed in  3  parcels. 

Triandrous;  having  3  stamens. 

Tribes ;  groups  of  kindred  plants,  inter- 
mediate between  Orders  and  Genera. 

Trihracteate :  having  3  bracts. 

Trichotomous ;  3-forked;  dividing  by  3 
equal  branches. 

Tricoccous;  composed  of  3  separable  in 
dehiscent  carpels  {cocci) . 

Tricuspidate ;  having,  or  terminating  in, 
3  rigid  sharp  points. 

Tn'farious ;  facing  or  pointing  in  3  di- 
rections. 

Trijid;  3-cleft. 

Trifoliate  ;  3  leaves  together. 

Trifoliolate ;  3  leaflets  together. 

Trigonous :  3-cornered. 

Trigynom;  having  3  pistils. 

Trilobate;   3-lobed. 

Trimerous ;  consisting  of  3  parts. 

Tripartite;  3  parted. 

Tripeialous  ;  having  3  petals. 

Tripinnate  ;  thrice  pinnate ;  the  common 
petiole  3  times  divided,  or  with  bipin- 
ate  divisions  on  each  side. 

Tripinnatijid ;  pinnately  dissected,  with 
the  primary  divisions  twice  pinnatifid. 

Triplinerved  ;  having  3  principal  nerves 
from  the  base. 

Triquetroiis  ;  having  3  sharp  angles,  and 
3  flat  or  concave  sides. 

Trisepalous ;  having  3  sepals. 

Tritcrnate  leaf ;  when  the  petiole  is  twice 


divided  ternately,and  each  final  branch 
bears  3  leaflets. 

Truncate ;  as  if  cut  off  transversely. 

'Tube ;  the  united  portion  of  a  calyx,  or 
corolla ;  a  hollow  cylinder. 

Tuber;  a  thickened  fleshy  rhizoma,  or 
knob-like  termination  of  a  subterra- 
nean branch. 

Tubercle  /  a  small  excrescence,  knob,  or 
rough  point,  on  a  surface. 

Tuberculatt ;  covered  with  tubercles. 

Tuberiferous ;  bearing  or  producing  tu- 
bers. 

Tuberous;  consisting  of,  or  fleshy  and  f'olid 
like  tubers. 

Tubular  ;  having  a  tube,  or  formed  like 
a  tube. 

Tuft ;  a  bunch  or  fascicle,  growing  from 
the  same  root,  or  originating  nearly  at 
the  same  point. 

Tumid  ;  swelled,  or  enlarged  like  a  swel- 
ling. 

Tunicated;  coated;  having  concentric 
coats,  or  layers. 

Turbinate;  top -shaped;  resembling  an 
inverted  cone. 

Turf;  the  green  sward,  or  grassy  sod. 

Turgid ;  swelled,  but  not  inflated. 

Turion :  a  thick  tender  young  radical 
shoot  of  a  plant,— as  of  Asparagus,  &c. 

Tussock;  a  dense  tuft,  formed  at  the 
root, — as  in  some  species  of  Carex,  &c. 

Twin  ;  two  of  the  same  kind  connected, 
or-  growing  together. 

Twining ;  winding  round  and  ascending 
spirally. 

Type;  a  model, or  form;  a  pattern  in- 
dividual which  unites  in  itself  most 
completely  the  characters  of  a  group. 

Umbel ;  a  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  flowerstalks  proceed  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  like  the  rays  or  braces  of 
an  umbrella. 

Umbellate  ;  in  the  form  or  manner  of  an 
umbel. 

Umbellet;  a  partial  umbel;  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  a  compound  umbel. 

Umbelliferous,'  bearing  the  flowers  in 
umbels. 

Umbilicate ;  navel-like ;  having  a  central 
pit,  or  depression. 

Umbonate;  protuberant;  having  a  boss, 
or  elevated  point,  in  the  centre. 

Unarmed;  without  thorns,  or  prickles. 

Uncinate ;  hooked  at  the  end, 

Undulate;  wavy;  curved,  or  rising  and 
depressed,  like  waves. 

Unequal ;  not  alike  in  length,  size,  nor 
duration. 

Unguiculate ;  clawed ;  having  a  slender 
base,  like  a  claw. 

Uniform,  or  uniformly ;  in  one  form ; 
equally  and  alike. 

Unilateral;  one-sided;  growing  or  situ- 
ated all  on  one  side  of  a  stem,  or  rachis. 

Unisexual ;  etaminate,  or  pistillate,  only. 

Urceolate  ;  pitcher- shaped,  or  urnshaped ; 
swelling  below,  and  contracted  to  a 
neck,  above. 
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utricle;  a  little  sac,  or  thin  pericarp, 
which  incloses,  but  does  not  adhere  to, 
the  seed. 

Valvate  ;  shutting  or  fitted  together  by 
the  edges,  without  overlapping. 

Valves  ;  the  parts  of  a  regularly  dehis- 
cent capsule;  also,  the  scales  which 
close  the  tube,  in  some  corrollas ;  and 
the  chaffy  pieces  which  cover  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Grasses. 

Variety ;  a  modification  of  a  plant,  pro 
duced  by  accidental  causes, — such  as 
soil,  climate,  culture,  crossing,  &e.  but 
not  permanently — at  least,  not  sped- 
Jically — distinct. 

Vascular  plants ;  the  higher  orders  (in- 
cluding ail  above  the  Mosses), — com- 
posed more  or  less  of  woody  fibres,  and 
elongated  or  tubular  vessels. 

Vaulted;  arched,  like  the  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

Veil  (of  the  Fungi) ;  a  delicate  membrane, 
in  certain  Agarics,  which,  in  an  early 
stage,  connects  the  margin  of  the  pil 
eus  with  the  stipe.    See  Volva. 

Veined;  having  the  vessels  variously 
branching  over  the  surface. 

Veins  ;  the  elongated  vessels  of  leaves^ 
often  synonymous  with  nerves. 

Venation  of  a  leaf;  the  distribution  or 
arrangement  of  the  veins,  or  frame 
work  in  the  lamina  or  blade. 

Ventral  ;  belonging  to  the  belly. 

Ventral  suture;  the  seam  of  a  carpel  (or 
folded  leaf),  formed  by  the  union  of 
its  margins :  the  opposite  of  dorsal. 

Ventricose ;  bellied ;  swelling  out  in  the 
middle,  or  below  it. 

Vernation;  the  mode  in  which  young 
leaves  are  folded  and  packed  in  the 
bud. 

Verrucose;  warty;  covered  with  warts. 

Versatile  anther ;  fixed  by  the  middle  on 
the  point  of  the  filaments,  and  mova 
ble  round. 

Vertical,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
from  the  zenith  downward. 

Vertical  leaves;    standing  edge  up,  in 


stead  of  the  flat  surface. 

Verticil;  a  whorl;  a  horizontal  ring  of 
leaves,  &c.  round  a  stem,  or  at  its  sum- 
mit. 

VerticiUate ;  arranged  in  a  verticil,  or 
whorl. 

Vesicles  ;  little  bladder-likS  vessels. 

Vesicular ;  made  of,  or  resembling,  little 
bladders. 

Vespertine  flowers;  expanding  in  the 
evening. 

Vexillum;  the  banner,  stan^rd,  or  broad 
upper  petal,  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Villous ;  velvety ;  densely  clothed  with 
soft  hairs. 

Virescent ;  inclining  to,  or  becoming, 
green. 

Virgate;  wand-like;  long,  slender,  and 
straight. 

Viridescent ;  greenish. 

Viscid;  clammy;  covered  with  a  sticky 
moisture. 

Viscid -pubescent ;  clothed  with  a  clammy 
pubescence. 

Vittae ;  fillets  ;  linear  receptacles  of  oily 
matter  on  the  carpels  of  umbelliferous 
plants. 

Viviparous  ;  producing  young  plants  by 
bulbs,  instead  of  seeds;  also,  applied 
to  plants  in  which  the  seeds  germinate 
while  in  the  pericarp,  on  the  parent 
stem. 

Voluhile;  ascending  spirally  round  an- 
other object. 

Volva  ;  the  veil,  or  wrapper,  of  a  young 
Agaric, — which  bursts  by  the  rapid 
development  of  the  plant,  leaving  its 
remains  adherent  to  the  base  of  the 
stipe. 

Wliorl ;  see  verticil. 

Winged ;  having  a  thin  extended  mar- 
gin. 

Wings ;  the  side  petals  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous flower;  also,  the  membranous 
expansion  of  certain  pericarps;  margins 
of  petioles,  &c. 

Woolly ;  clothed  with  a  long  curled  or 
matted  pubescence. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
USED  IN  THIS   WORK. 


o==»,  sign  of  Cotyledons  accumhent. 

ojl,        "        Cotyledons  incumbent. 

f  "        doubt,  or  uncertainty. 

!  •*        authentication,  or  certainty; 

sometimes,  also,  of  a  peculiar,  or  strik- 
ing circumstance. 

Ach.  Eric  Acharius ;  Swedish  Botanist. 

Adans.  Michel  Adanson ;  French. 

Agardh.  Car.  Ad.  Agardh ;  Swedish. 

A.  Gr.  Asa  Gray  ;  American. 
Ait  William  Alton ;  English. 
AU.  Car.  Allioni;  Italian. 

Alph.  DC.  Alphonse  De  Candolle ;  French. 
Andr.  Henry  Andrews ;  English. 
Aiict.  {aiictorum)  ;  Of  authors. 

B.  (£  S.  Bruch  and  Schimper ;  German. 
Bart.  B.  S.  &  W.  P.  C.  Barton ;  American 
Bartr.  John  Bartram;  American. 
Beauv.  Palisot  de  Beauvois ;  French. 
Beck.  L.  C.  Beck ;  American. 

Benth.  George  Bentham ;  English. 
Berk.  (&  Mont.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  C. 

Montague;  English  and  French. 
Bieh.  M.  Bieberstein ;  German. 
Bigel.  Jacob  Bigelow ;  American. 
Boerh.  H.  Boerhaave ;  Dutch. 
Bo(At.  Francis  Boott ;  American. 
Borkfi.  M.  B.  Borkhausen ;  German. 
Braun.  Alexander  Braun;  German. 
Brid.  Sam.  Ellas  Baro  de  Bridel-Brideri; 

German. 
Brongn.  Adolph  Brongniart ;  French. 
Bronn.  H.  G.  Bronn ;  German. 
Carey.  John  Carey  ;  Anglo-American. 
Cass.  A.  II.  G.  de  Cassini ;  Italian. 
Gdv.  A.  J.  Cavanilles ;  Spanish. 
Chaix.  Chaix;  French. 
Cham.  Adelb.  de  Chamisso ;  German. 
Chav.  M.  Chavannes;  French. 
Cfiois.  J.  D.  Choisy;  Swiss. 
Cmrda.  A.  C.  J.  Corda;  German. 
Grantz.  H.  J.  N.  Crantz ;  German. 
Darlingt.  Wm.  Darlington;  American. 
DC.  Aug. Pyr.  De  Candolle;  French. 
Bene.  J.  De  Caisne ;  French. 
Besf.  R.  L.  Desfontaines;  French. 
Dicks.  James  Dickson ;  English. 
Dillen.  J.  J.  Dillenius ;  German. 
JDitfey.  J.  E.  Duby ;  French. 
Duham.  H.  L.  Duhamel;  French. 
Dum,  B.  C.  Dumortier ;  French. 
Dunal.  M.  F.  Dunal;  French. 
JEhrh.  Friedr.  Ehrhart;  German. 
i?K.  Stephen  Elliott;  American. 
£}ndl.  Stephen  Endlicher;  Hungarian. 
£xcL  Syn.  Excluding  the  Synonyms. 


Ex.  gr.  lor  the  sake  of  example. 

Fl.  Flowers  expanded. 

Fl.  Gtstr.  Flora  Cestrica. 

Floerk.  H.  G.  Floerke ;  German. 

Fr.  Fries.  Ellas  Fries;  Swedish. 

Fr.  Fruit  mature. 

Gaertn.  J.Gaertner;  German. 

Gaud.  J.  Gaudin ;  French. 

Ging.  Friedr.  de  Gingins;  German. 

Glox.  B.  P.  Gloxin;  German. 

Gmel.  J.  F.  Gmelin;  German. 

Gooden.  Saml.  Goodenough ;  English. 

Grev.  R.  K.  Greville ;  English. 

Griseb.  A.  H.  R.  Grisebach ;  German. 

Gronov.  J.  F.Gronovius  ;  Dutch. 

H.  B.  K.  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and 
Kunth. 

Hall.  Albert  von  Haller ;  Swiss. 

Hedw.  John  Hedwig  ;  German. 

Hoffm.  G.  F.  HoflFmann;  German. 

Hook.  Sir  W.J.  Hooker;  English. 

Hook.  (&  Wils.  Hooker  and  Wilson;  Eng- 
lish. 

Houst.  Wm.  Houston;  'Enirlish. 

Huds.  Wm.  Hudson;   English. 

Humb.  Alex.  Von  Humboldt;  German. 

Jacq.  N.  J.  Jacquin;  Dutch. 

Juss.  A.  L.  de  Jussieu ;  French. 

Kalm.  Peter  Kalm ;  Swedish. 

Ker.  J.  Bellenden  Ker ;  English. 

Koch.  W.  D.  J.  Koch ;  German. 

Kunth.  C.  S.  Kunth ;  German. 

L.  C.  Linnaeus;  Swedish. 

Lag.  Mar.  Lagasca ;  Spanish. 

Zkzw.  J.  B.  M.  de  la  Mark ;  French. 

I.  c.  In  the  place  already  cited. 

Lehm.  J.  G.  C.  Lehmann ;  German. 

L'Herit.  <  C.  L.  L'Heritier ;   French. 

Lib.  Anna  Maria  Libert ;  French  ? 

Lindenb.  J.  B.  W.  Lindenberg ;  German. 

Lindl.  John  Lindley ;  English. 

Link.  H.  F.  Link ;  German. 

Marsh.  Humphry  Marshall ;  American. 

Mart.  C.  F.  P.  Von  Martius ;  German. 

Medik.  F.  C.  Medikus ;  German. 

Mey.  C.  A.  Meyer ;  German. 

Mich.  P.  A.  Micheli ;  Italian. 

Mill.  Philip  Miller;  English. 

Moench.  Conrad  Moench ;  German. 

Mmit.  C.  Montague ;  French. 

Muhl.  H.  Muhlenberg ;  American. 

Mutis.  J.  C.  Mutis;  Spanish. 

Mx.  Andre  Michaux ;  French. 

Neck.  N.  J.  de  Necker ;  German. 

Nees.  C.  G.  Nees  von  Esenbeck;  German . 

NuU.  Thomas  Nuttall ;  Anglo-American . 


LYlll 


ABBREVIATIONS    USED    IN    THIS    WORE:. 


Ohs.  Observation,  or  remark?. 
P.Br.  Patrick  Browne;  English. 
Pers.  C.  II.  Persoon;    Dutch. 
Ph.  Fredk.  Pursh ;  Siberian. 
Plum.  Charles  Plumier;  French. 
Pair.  J.  L.  M.  Poiret;   French. 
Polh'ch.  John  Adam  Poll ich ;   German. 
Badd.  Giusep.  Kaddi;  Italian. 
i?a^n.  C.  Rafinesque;   Sicilian. 
B.Br.  Robert  Brown ;  English. 
Bich.  L.C.Richard;  French. 
Bichardn.  J.Richardson;  English. 
B.  t/)  S.  Roemer  &  Shnltes;  German. 
B.  d-  P.  Ruiz  &  Pavon  ;  Spanish. 
Bostk.  F.  W.  Rostkow;  German? 
Both.  Alb.  ^Y.  Roth  ;  German. 
Budge.  Edward  Rudge  ;  English. 
Salisb.  R.  A.  Salisbury  ;  English. 
Savi.  C.  Savi ;  Italian. 
,^M:  Christ.  Schkuhr ;  German. 
SchUid.  M.  J,  Schleiden  ;  German. 
Schrad.   C.  F.  Schrader;  German. 
^hreb.  J.  C.  D.  von  Schreber;  German. 
8chultes.   F.  A.  Schultes;  German. 
^Schw.  L.  D.  von  Schweinitz ;  American 
Sdfiwaegr.  Christ.  Friedr.  Schwaegrichen ; 

German. 
Scojp.  J.  A.  Scopoli ;  Italian. 


\Ser.  N.  C.  Seringe;  French. 
Sm.  James  Edward  Smith ;  English. 
Soland.  D.  C.  Solander;    Swedish. 
Spach.  Edward  Spach  ;  German. 
Spreng.  Kurt  Sprengel;  German. 
Spring.  Prof.  Spring;  Flemish. 
SuUiv.  W.  S.  Sullivant;  American. 
Sw.  OlausSwartz;  Swedish. 
Torr.  JohnTorrey;   American. 
Torr.  (€  Gr.  Torrey  &  Gray;  American. 
Tournef.  J.  P.  de  Tournefort ;  French. 
Trin.  C.  B.  Trinius;   German. 
Tackerm.  Edw.  Tuckerman;  American. 
Turn.  Dawson  Turner;  English. 
VaJd.  Martin  Vahl ;  Danish. 
Vaill.  S.  Vaillant;   French. 
VeM.  E.  P.  Ventenat ;  French. 
T7//.  D.  Tillars;  French. 
Wahl.  P.  F,  Wahlenberg;   Swedish. 
Wallr.  F.  W.  Wallroth;  German. 
W(xlt.  Thos.  Walter ;   Anglo-American. 
Wangenh.  F.  A.  Y.  Wangenheim ;  Ger- 
man. 
WeJ).  &  M.  Weber  &  Mohr ;  German. 
Wdh.  Aug.  Weihe  ;  German. 
Wdld.  C.  L.  Willdenow;   German. 
With.  Wm.  Withering ;  English. 


LINNAEAN  ARRANGEMENT 


GENERA   TREATED  OF  IN  THIS  WORK. 


J@®^  With  a  view  to  aid  Beginners,  or  those  accustomed  to  the  Linnaean  System , 
in  determining  the  Genera,  the  following  Synopsis  is  inserted, — with  references  to 
the  Natural  Orders  to  which  they  severally  belong. 


"  Nunc,  quo  quamque  modo  possis  cognoscere,  dicam.'* 

CL.ASS  I.  MOIVAIVDRIA. 
Order  1.  Mono^ynia. 

[Cyperus  inflexus,  Pimbristylis  laxa,  Eriophorum  Virginicum.  and  Rhynchospora 
alba.    Ord.  CXVII  .  Cyperaceae.  p.  336— 343.J 

Order  2-  Oig^ynia. 

[Callitriche.    Ord.  LXXXYIII.  Callitrichaceae.  p.  257.] 

[Cinna.  Andropogon  Yirginicus,  and  macrourus.    Ord.  CXVIII.  Gramineae.  p 

358—388.] 

CL.AS8  II.  I>IA]VDRIA. 
Order  1.  Mono^nia. 

^1.  Flowers  complete.    A.  Or&ry  superior. 
C0T0U&  gamopetalous :  -f  regular.    *¥Tuita  Berri/. 

LiGUSTRUM.  Calyx  minutely  4-toothed.  Corolla  4-lobed;  lobes 
ovate,  spreading.  Berry  2-celled;  cells  2-seeded.  Ord.  LXXIV. 
Oleaceae.  ^.  237. 

*  *  Fruit  a  Drupe. 

Chionanthus.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  deeply  4-parted:  lobes 
long  and  linear.  Drupe  1-seeded;  nut  striate.  Ord.  LXXIV. 
Oleaceae.  p.  238. 

f  f  Corolla  irregular :  fruit  a  Capsule. 

Veronica.  Calyx  4-  or  5-parted.  Corolla  tubular,  or  sub-rotate, 
unequally  4-lobed,  the  lower  lobe  usually  narrower.  Capsule  ovoid, 
or  obcordate,  2-celled.     Ord.  LXIII.   Scrophulariaceae.  p.  188. 

DiANTHERA.  Calyx  5-parted,  bracteate  at  base.  Corolla  deeply 
bilabiate ;  upper  lip  erect,  emarginate,  lower  lip  3-parted.  CapsuU 
tapering  and  stipitate  at  base,  2-celled,   4-seeded.     Ord.  LXII. 

ACANTHACEAE.  ^.  183. 

Utricularia.  Calyx  2-parted.  Corolla  2-lipped,  spurred  at  base. 
Capsule  glohoae J  1-celled.     Ord.  LIX.  Lentibulaceae.  p.  180. 


IX  IINNAEAN   ARRANGEMENT. 

B.  Ovary  inferior. 
CiRCAEA.     Calyx  2-parted.     Petals  2,  obcordate.     Capsule  obovate, 
uncinately  hirsute,   2-celled,   2-seeded.      Ord.    XXXVIII.    Ona- 
GRACEAE.  p.   90. 

g2.  Flowers  often  incomplete. 

Fraxinus.  Dioicously  polygamous :  CaZy2;none,  or  3- or  4-parted. 
Corolla  none,  or  4-petalled.  Capsule  (or  Samara)  2-celled,  com- 
pressed, with  a  wing-like  extension  at  apex.  Ord.  LXXIV.  Olea- 
GEAE.  JO.  238. 

Lemna.  Sub-monoicous:  (7a^t/:c  a  membranaceous  urceolate  5jt?a^Ae, 
seated  in  the  edge  of  the  frond.  Corolla  none.  Fruit  a  1-seeded 
utricle.     Ord.  C.  Lemnaceae.  p.  300. 

[Lepidium  Virginicum.    Ord.  X.  Cruciferae.  p.  23.] 

[Anychia  dichotoma.    Ord.  XVI.  Caryofhyllaceae.  p.  34,] 

[Lycopus,  CuDila,  Hedeoma,  Collinsonia,  Salvia,  Monarda,  and  Blephilia. — 
Ord.  LXV.  Labiatae.  p.  198—205.] 

[Catalpa,  and  Martynia.    Ord.  LXl.  Bignoxiaceae.  p.  182] 

[Gratiola,  and  Ilysanthes,    Ord.  LXIII.  Scrophulariaceae.  p.  187—8.] 

[Cyperus  diandrus,  and  Fimbristyli.s  autumnalis.    Ord.  CXVII.  Cyperaceae. 
p.  336-342.] 

Order  2.  Dl^ynia. 

PODOSTEMUM.  Suh-monoicous :  Flowers  in  a  sac-like  spaihe.  Calyx 
none.   Corolla  none.   Capsule  2-celled,  many-seeded.  Ord.  LXXXIX. 

PODOSTEMACEAE.  p.  258. 

[Anychia  dichotoma.    Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae.  p.  34.] 

[Leersia  Virginica,  Brachyelytrum,  and  Anthoxanthum.   Ord.  CXVIII.  Gram- 
mEAE,p.  356—378.] 

CliASS  III.  TRIAIVDRIA. 
Order  1*  Mono^ynia. 

§1.  Flowers  complete,    a.  0\&Ty  inferior . 

Fedia.  Calyx-teeth  3  to  5,  or  obsolete.  Corolla  funnel-form,  5- 
lobed.  Capsule  3-celled,  by  abortion  1-seeded.  Ord.  XLIX.  Va- 
lerianaceae.  ^.  120. 

b.  Ovary  superior. 

CoMMELYNA.  Flowers  in  a  folded  cordate  spathe-like  bract:  Sepals 
3,  unequal.  Petals  3,  mostly  unequal.  Stamens  mostly  3  perfect, 
and   3    (sometimes   4)   abortive.      Capsule  3-celled.     Ord.    CXV. 

COMMELYNACEAE.  p.  333. 

Xyris.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of  scale-like  bracts,  which  are  imbri- 
cated in  an  ovoid  head:  Sepals  3, — the  2  lateral  ones  boat-shaped, 
the  anterior  one  larger.  Petals  3,  with  long  narrow  claws.  Capsule 
1-celled.     Ord.  CXVI.  Xyridaceae.  p.  335. 

§2.  Flowers  incomplete  :  spathaceous. 
a.  Ovary  inferior. 


DIANDRIA   MONOGYNIA.  LXl 

SiSTEiNCHiUM.  Spathe  2  leaved,  bract-like.  Perianth  corolla-like, 
deeply  6-parted.  Filaments  mostly  united  below.  Capsule  mem- 
branaceous, pedicellate ;  seeds  subglobose.  Ord.  CVIII.  Iridaceae. 
p.  318. 

Iris.     Spathe  membranaceous.     Perianth  corolla-like,  6-parted, — 
the  3  outer  segments  reflexed.     Filaments  distinct.     Stiff  mas  3, 
-  dilated  and  petal-like,   arched  over  the  stamens.     Capsule  coria- 
ceous ;  seeds  flat,  margined.     Ord.  CVIII.  Iridaceae.  p.  317. 

b.  Ovary  superior. 

ScHOLLERA.  Spathe  1 -flowered.  Perianth  corolla-like,  with  a  long 
slender   tube ;    limb   6-parted.      Capsule    1 -celled.     Ord.    CXIV. 

PONTEDERIACEAE.  p.  333. 

Heter  ANTHER  A.  Spathe  inclosing  several  flowers.  Perianth  corolla- 
like, tubular ;  limb  6-parted.  Anthers  of  2  forms.  Capsule  incom- 
pletely 3-celled.     Ord.  CXIV.  Pontederiaceae.  p.  332. 

§  3.  Flowers  glumaceous  :  imbricated  in  spikelets,  or  heads. 

J^*The  plants  of  this  Section  belong  to  Order  CXVII.  Cyperaceae.^?.  335. 

[Anychia  dichotoma.    Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae.jp.  34.] 

[Acer  dasycarpum.    Ord.  XXVIil.  Acehaceae.  p.  46.1 

[Galium  trifidum.    Ord.  XLVIII.  Rubiaceae.  p.  117.1 

[Juncus  eflfusuSj  paradoxus,  acuminatus. ancZ  marginatus.    Ord.  CXIII.  Juxca- 
CEAE.  p.  330—1.] 

Order  2,  Di^ynla. 

Jg^The  (?enera  belonging  here,  are  the  true  Grasses.— and  will  be  found  in 
Order  CXVIII.  Gramineae.  p.  354. 

[Anychia  dichotoma.    Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae.  jo.  34.] 

[Podostemum.    Ord.   LXXXIX.   Podostemaceae.  p.  258] 

Order  3.  Trlgynia. 

MoLLUGO.  Calyx  inferior,  deeply  5-parted,  colored  inside.  Corolla 
none.     Capsule  3-celled,  many-seeded.     Ord.  XVI.  Caryophylla- 

CEAE.J9.  34. 

Lechea.  Sepals  3,  with  2  small  bracts,  persistent.  Petals  3,  in- 
conspicuous. Stamens  3  to  12  (some  multiple  of  3).  Capsule  3- 
celled;  cells  1-seeded.     Ord.  XIII.  Cistaceae.  j9.  27. 

[Stellaria  media.    Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae.  p.  32] 
[Amaranthus  albus.    Ord.  LXXVIII.  Amaranth aceae.  p.  245.] 

CL,ASS  IT.  TETRAl^ORIA. 
Order  1,  JWLonogynia. 

A.  Ovary  inferior,    a.  Corolla  monopetalous,  ornone. 
Cephalanthus.     Flowers  in  naked  globose  heads:     Calyx  angular, 
4-toothed.    Corolla  tubular,  4-cleft.    Style  much  exserted.    Capsule 
inversely  pyramidal,  2-celled,  2-seeded.     Receptacle  hairy.     Ord. 
XLVIII.   KUBIACEAE.  p.  118. 


LXll  LINNAEAN  ARRANGEMENT. 

DiPSACUS.  Flowers  m\n\o\\xcYSiie  o\o\^  heads:  Florets  mTolucel' 
late.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  entire.  Corolla  tubular,  with  4  erect 
lobes.  Fruit  akene-iike,  1 -seeded.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Ord.  L. 
DiPSACEAE.  p.    120. 

Galium.  CaJyx-i^Qih.  obsolete.  (7oroZZa  rotate,  4-(rarely  8-)  parted. 
Styles  short,  bifid.  Fruit  didymous,  roundish,  dry  or  fleshy,  smooth 
or  hispid,  2-seeded.     Ord.  XLVIII.  Rubiaceae.  p.  116. 

DiODiA.  Calyx  2-  or  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-form;  limb  4-lobed. 
Fruit  quadrangular-obovoid,  splitting  into  2,  dry,  1-seeded  carpels. 
Ord.  XLVIII.  Kubiaceae.  p,  118. 

IIedyotis.  Ca/yx  4-lobed.  C'o?'o//a  tubular ;  limb  4-parted.  Capstde 
half  superior,  2-celled,  many-seeded,  opening  at  apex  across  the 
dissepiment.     Ord.  XLVIII.  Rubiaceae.  p.  119. 

MrTCiiEELA.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-form  ;  limb  4-parted, 
villous  on  the  inner  side.  Berry  didymous,  4-seeded.  Ord.  XLVIII. 
Rubiaceae.  p.  119. 

Sanguisorba.  Calyx  corolla-like,  4-lobed,  3-bracted ;  tube  4-angled. 
Corolla  none.  Fruit  an  akene  (rarely  2),  included  in  the  winged 
calyx-tube.     Ord.  XXXV.  Rosaceae.  p.  76. 

b.  Corollii  ietrapctahus,  or  none. 
CoRNUS.     Calyx  minutely   4-toothed.     Fetals   oblong,    spreading. 
Drupes   berry -like,    distinct;    nut   2    or    3-celled.      Ord.    XLVI^ 

CORNACEAE.  p.   110. 

Ludwigia.  CaJyx-Xoh^s  4,  persistent.  Petals  sometimes  want- 
ing. Capsule  quadrangular-obovoid,  4-celled,  many-seeded.  Ord. 
XXXVIII.  Onagraceae.  p.  89. 

B.  Ovary  superior,    a.  Flowers  complete, 

Plantago.  Calyx  of  4  persistent  sepals,  slightly  connected  at  base. 
Corolla  tubular,  with  4  reflexed  lobes,  marcescent.  Capsule  ovoid, 
2-celled,  circumscissed.     Ord.  LVII.  Plantaginaceae.  p.  176. 

Bartonia.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  4-parted.  Stigma  2-lobed, 
decurrent  on  the  style.  Capsule  oblong,  1-celled,  2-valved.  Ord. 
LXXI.  Gentianaceae.  p.  230. 

Obolaria.  Calyx  of  2  spatulate  leaf-like  sepals.  Corolla  tubular, 
4-lobed,  marcescent.  Stamens  in  the  clefts  of  the  corolla.  Capsule 
ovoid,  1-  (or  imperfectly  2-)  celled,  2-valved.  Ord.  LXXI.  Gen- 
tianaceae.  p.  232. 

Ammannia.  Calyx  4-angled,  4-lobed,  with  a  tooth  at  each  cleft. 
Petals  4,  or  wanting.  Capsule  globular,  4-  (or  finally  1-)  celled, 
many-seeded.     Ord.  XXXVII.  Lythraceae.  p.  87. 

b.  Flowers  incomplete. 

Symplocarpus.  Spathe  conch-shaped,  acuminate.  Spadix  roundish- 
oval,  covered  with  florets.  Calyx  deeply  4-parted,  persistent.  Ovary 
immersed  in  the  receptacle.     >S'eec?  solitary.     Ord.  XCIX.  Araceae. 

p.  298. 


TETRANDRIA  MONOGYNIA.  LXlll 

Parietaria.     Monoicously  polygamous:     Flowers  in  axillary   in- 

volucrate  clusters.   Calyx  4-parted,  persistent.  Stigma  pencil-tufted. 

Fruit  a  polished  akene,  or  nut.     Ord.  XCVII.  Urticaceae.  p.  289. 

[Euonymns  atropurpureus.    Ord.  XXX.  Celastraceae.  p.  48.] 

[Orontium  aquaticum.    Ord.  XCIX.  Araceae.  p.  299.] 

[Smilacina  bifolia.    Ord.  CXI,  Liliaceae.  jp.  323,] 

Order  2.  Hi^ynia. 

Hamamelis.  Flowers  clustered  in  threes,  in  small  scale-like  3- 
leaved  involucres.  Calyx  4-parted,  with  2  or  3  bractlets  at  base. 
Petals  4,  long  and  linear.  Capsule  woody,  2-celled,  2-seeded,  open- 
ing at  summit.     Ord.  XLIII.  IIamamelaceae.  p.  98. 

[Galium.    Ord.  XLVIII.  Rubiaceae.  p.  116.] 

[Cuscuta  epilinum.    Ord.  LXIX.  Convolvulaceae.  p.  223.] 

[Gentiana  crinita.    Ord.  LXXI.  Gentianaceae.^.  231.] 

Order  4.  Tetragyiila. 

Ilex.  Dioicously  polygamous :  Calyx  4-  or  5-toothed,  persistent. 
Corolla  subrotate,  of  4  or  5  nearly  distinct  j^e^aZs.  Stamens  alternat- 
ing with  the  petals.  J^erry  4-  or  5-seeded.  Ord.  LV.  Aquifoli- 
aceae.  p.  175. 

PoTAMOGETON.  Flowers  on  a  spadix-like  spike :  Sepals  4.  Corolla 
none.  Ovaries  4,  becoming  fleshy,  or  coriaceous  drupelets.  Ord. 
CII.  Naiadaceae.  p.  803. 

CI.ASS  T.  PEIVTAIVORIA. 
Order  1.  Mono^ynia. 

A.  Flowers  complete.    §  1.  Ovary  superior. 

a.  Corolla  monopetalous.    f  Nutlets  4,  apparently  nalced. 

*  Nutlets /reed  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Mertensia.     Corolla  trumpet-form,  much  longer  than  the  5-parted 

calyx.     Nutlets  roundish-ovoid,  smooth,  rather  fleshy.  Ord.  LXVI. 

Boraginaceae.  p.  216. 

LiTHOSPERMUM.  Corolla  funnel-form,  or  salver-form,  with  rounded 
lobes;  throat  open.  ^S'^yZe  included.  iVzf^Ze/*  ovoid,  rugose  or  smooth, 
bony.     Ord.  LXVI.  Boraginaceae.  p.  215. 

Onosmodium.  Corolla  tubular-campanulate,  with  5  acute,  erect 
lobes;  throat  open.  Stamens  inclvided.  Style  much,  exseried.  Nutlets 
ovoid,  smooth  and  shining.     Ord.  LXVI.  Boraginaceae.  p.  215. 

EcHiUM.  Corolla  irregular,  subcampanulate,  obliquely  5-lobed; 
throat  open.  Stamens  mostly  exserted.  Nutlets  tuberculate  or 
wrinkled.     Ord.  LXVI.  Boraginaceae.  p.  214. 

Myosotis.  Corolla  salver-form ;  throat  closed  by  5  short  arching 
scales.  Stamens  included.  Nutlets  smooth.  Ord.  LXVI.  Bora- 
ginaceae. p.  216. 

Symphytum.  Corolla  tubular-campanulate;  throat  ventricose,  closed 
by  5  converging  subulate-lanceolate  scales.  Nutlets  gihhouSj  angular, 
smooth.     Ord.  LXVI.  Boraginaceae.  p.  214. 
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**  "Nutlets  Jixed  to  the  style,  or  central  column. 

Cynoglossum.  Corolla  funnel-form ;  throat  closed  by  5  obtuse  scales. 
Nutlets  depressed  or  convex,  covered  with  rigid,  barbed,  or  hooked 
bristles.     Ord.  LXVI.  Boraginaceae.  p.  217. 

f  f  Seeds  in  an  evident  Seedvessel. 
I  Fruit  a  CapsuU.     *  Capsule  l-celled. 

Anagallis.  Corolla  rotate,  deeply  6-parted.  Filaments  hirsute. 
Capsule  circumscissed.     Ord.  LVIII.  Primulaceae.  p.  179. 

Lysimachia.  Corolla  subrotate,  5-parted.  Filaments  often  united 
in  a  ring,  at  base.  Capsule  5-  to  lO-valved,  few-  or  many-seeded. 
Ord.  LVIII.  Primulaceae.  p.  178. 

Samolus.  Cali/z  half  superior,  persistent.  Corolla  subcampanulate, 
5-cIeft,  with  5  sterile  filaments  in  the  clefts.  Capsule  half  inferior, 
5-valved  at  summit,  many-seeded.  Ord.  LVIII.  Primulaceae. 
p.  179. 

Sabbatia.  Catyx  5-  to  12-parted.  Corolla  subrotate,  5-  to  12- 
parted.  Anthers  finally  revolute.  Stigmas  2,  spirally  twisted. 
Capsule  2-valved.     Ord.  LXXI.  Gentianaceae.  p.  229. 

Erythraea.  Calf/x  appressed,  angular.  Corolla  funnel-form  ; 
limb  5-lobed,  marcescent  and  twisting.  Anthers,  after  flowering, 
spirally  twisted.  Capsule  sublinear,  2-valved.  Ord.  LXXI.  Gen- 
tianaceae. p.  230. 

Hydrophyllum.  Corolla  subcampanulate,  5-cleft,  with  5  longi- 
tudinal grooves  on  the  inside.  Stamens  exserted  ;  filaments  hairy 
Capsule  2-valved,  1-  to  4-seeded.  Ord.  LXVII.  Hydropiiyllaceae. 
p.  218. 

**  Capsule  2-  to  6-celled. 

Azalea.  Calt/x  5-parted,  minute  and  hairy.  Corolla  funnel-form, 
irregularly  5-lobed.  Stamens  exserted, — the  filaments  and  style 
declined,  or  curved.  Capsule  oblong,  5-celled,  5-valved.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute  and  scale-like.     Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae,  p.  170. 

Polemontum.  Calyx  loosely  campanulate.  Corolla  campanulate- 
rotate ;  tube  closed  by  the  dilated  valve-like  bases  of  the  filaments. 
Capsule  3-celled;  cells  many-seeded.  Ord.  LXVIII.  Polemoni- 
aceae.  p.  218. 

Phlox.  Cahjx  sub-prismatic.  Corolla  salver-form  ;  tube  slender, 
more  or  less  curved.  Stamens  included,  unequally  inserted  in  the 
corolla-tube.  Capsule  3-celled;  cells  1-seeded.  Ord.  LXVIII. 
Polemoniaceae.  p.  219. 

Convolvulus.  Calyx  naked.  Corolla  sub-campanulate  ;  limb  nearly 
entire.  Stigmas  mostly  2,  lobed  or  capitate.  Capsule  2-  or  3-celled. 
Ord.  LXIX.  Convolvulaceae.  p.  221. 

Calystegia.  Calyx  inclosed  in  2  large,  opposite,  subcordate  bracts. 
Coro/k  campanulate-funnel-form.  Stigmas  ohlowg.  Cajjsule  l-celled, 
Ord.  LXIX.  Convolvulaceae.  p.  220. 
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Datura.  Calyx  tubular,  5-angled,  deciduous.  Corolla  funnel-form. 
Capsule  ovoid,  mostly  muricate,  2- to  4-celled,  d-valved.  Ord.  LXX. 

SOLANACEAE.  p.   225. 

NicoTiANA.  Calyx  sub-urceolate,  persistent.  Corolla  funnel-form, 
plicately  5-lobed.  Capsule  ovoid,  smooth,  bisulcate,  2-celled,  many- 
seeded.     Seeds  minute.     Ord.  LXX.  Solanaceae.  p.  224. 

Verbascum.  (7«72/a^  5-parted.  Corolla  rotate;  limb  unequally  6- 
lobed.  Stamens  declined ;  filaments  (or  some  of  them)  hairy. — 
Capsule  subglobose,  2-celled,  many-seeded.      Ord.  LXIII.  Scro- 

PHULARIACEAE.  p.   184. 

t^rruit  a  Berry. 

Lycium.  Calyx  2-  to  5-cleft.  Corolla  tubular,  mostly  o-lobed; 
throat  closed  by  the  beard  of  the  filaments.  Stamens  exserted.  Berry 
2-celled.     Ord.  LXX.  Solanaceae.  p.  224. 

SoLANUM.  Calyx  mostly  6-parted,  spreading,  persistent.  Corolla 
rotate,  usually  5-lobed.  Anthers  often  slightly  cohering,  opening 
by  pores  at  apex.  Berry  mostly  2-celled.  Ord.  LXX.  Solanaceae. 

p.  2Ti. 

Lycopersicum.  Calyx  5-  to  10-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  5-  to  10- 
lobed.  Anthers  cohering  by  a  membrane  at  summit,  opening  on  the 
inner  side.  Berry  2-  or  3-celled.  Ord.  LXX.  Solanaceae.  p.  227. 

NiCANDRA.  Calyx  5-angled,  5-parted, — the  segments  sagittate, 
enlarged  in  fruit.  Corolla  spreading-campanulate.  Berry  3-  to  5- 
celled,  rather  dry.     Ord.  LXX.  Solanaceae.  p.  226. 

Physalis.  Calyx  5-cleft,  enlarging  and  finally  much  inflated,  in- 
closing the  fruit.  Corolla  campanulate-rotate,  spotted  at  base. — 
Berry  2-celled,  viscid  and  fleshy.    Ord.  LXX.  Solanaceae.  p.  226. 

Capsicum.  Calyx  5-  or  6-cleft.  Corolla  sub-rotate,  5-  or  6-lobed. 
Berry  inflated,  subcoriaceous,  imperfectly  2-  or  3-celled,  polymor- 
phous.    Ord.  LXX.  Solanaceae.  p.  226. 

b.  Corolla  mostly  pentapetalous.     f  Fruit  a  Capsule. 

Claytonia.  Sepals  2,  persistent.  Petals  obovate-oblong,  bearing 
the  stamens  on  their  claws.  Capsule  1-celled,  3-valved,  2-  to  5- 
seeded,     Ord.  XVII.  Portulacaceae.  p.  35. 

Impatiens.  Sepals  5  (apparently  4, — 2  being  united),  irregular, 
deciduous.  Petals  4, — by  union,  forming  a  2-lobed  petal  on  each 
side.  Ovary  5-celled.  Capsule  opening  by  5  elastic  valves.  Ord. 
XXIII.  Balsaminaceae.  p.  41. 

Viola.  Sepals  produced,  or  eared,  at  base.  Petals  rather  unequal, 
— the  larger  one  spurred  at  base.  Two  lower  anthers  extended  into 
the  spur  of  the  corolla.     Capsule  1-celled,  3-valved.     Ord.  XII. 

ViOLACEAE.  p.  24. 

Sole  A.  Sepals  not  eared  at  base.  Petals  very  unequal, — the  larger 
one  merely  gibbous  at  base,  the  others  linear-oblong.  Style  hooked 
at  summit.     Ord.  XII.  Violaceae.  p.  24. 

F 
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Ceanothus.  Calyx  5-cleft,  circumscissed  after  flowering, — the  base 
turbinate,  persistent.  Petals  cucullate,  on  slender  claws.  Style 
trifid.  Capsule  obtusely  trigonous,  or  3-lobed,  3-celled;  cells,  or 
carpels,  1-seeded.     Ord.  XXXI.  Rhajinaceae.  p.  49. 

Celastrus.  Dioicously  polygamous :  Sepals  5,  connected  at  base. 
Petals  small.  Stamens  on  the  margin  of  a  disk.  Capsule  globose,  3- 
valved.     Seeds  arillate.     Ord.  XXX.  Celastraceae.  p.  48. 

EuoNYMus.  Sepals  4,  or  5,  united  at  base.  Petals  4,  or  5.  Stamens 
4,  or  5,  inserted  on  a  disk,  which  covers  the  ovary.  Capsule  3-  to 
5-lobed,  3-  to  S-valved.  Seeds  arillate.  Ord.  XXX.  Celastraceae. 
p.  48. 

t  f  Fruit  a  Berry. 

ViTis.  Dioicously  polygamous :  C«/yx  obsoletely  5-toothed.  Petals 
cohering  at  apex,  caducous.     Ord.  XXXII.  Vitaceae.  p.  49. 

Ampelopsis.     Calyx  slightly  5-toothed.     Petals  opening  at  apex, 
spreading  and  reflexed.     Ord.  XXXII.  Vitaceae.  p.  61. 
§  2.  Ovary  inferior,    a.  Corolla  monopetalous. 
t  Fruit  a  capsule. 
Lobelia.     Calyx  5-cleft ;  tube  short,  tumid.     Corolla  tubular,  sub- 
bilabiate,  slit  on  the  upper  side.     Stamens  more  or  less  united, — the 
anthers  coalesced  into  a  tube,  and  bearded  at  summit.     Capsule  2- 
celled,  opening  at  top.     Ord.  LII.  Lobeliaceae.  p.  163. 

Campanula.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  campanulate,  5-lobed.  Stamens 
distinct ;  filaments  dilated,  connivent  and  valve-like,  at  base.  Capsule 
3-celled,  opening  by  3  lateral  valves.  Ord.  LIII.  Campanulaceae. 
p.  164. 

Specularia.  Calyx  mostly  5-lobed.  Corolla  sub-rotate.  Filaments 
dilated  and  connivent  at  base,  hairy,  shorter  than  the  anthers. — 
Capsule  prismatic,  3-celled,  opening  by  lateral  valves.  Ord.  LIII. 
Campanulaceae.  p.  165. 

Diervilla.  Calyx  bibracteate  at  base,  tubular,  oblong,  tapering 
above ;  segments  subulate.  Corolla  funnel-form,  5-lobed.  Capsule 
ovoid-oblong,  pointed,  2-celled,  2-valved.  Ord.  XLVII.  Caprieoh- 
aceae.  p.  113. 

f  t  Fruit  a  Berry. 
Lonicera.     Calyx-iQ^ih.  very  short.  Corolla  tubular,  often  gibbous 
at  base,  irregularly  5-lobed,  or  sub-bilabiate.     Berry  3-celled,  cells 
few-seeded.     Ord.  XLVII.  Caprifoliaceae.  p.  112. 

Triosteum.  C«Zyz-tube  ovoid  ;  segments  lance-linear.  Corollaiuh- 
ular,  gibbous  at  base,  sub-equally  5-lobed.  Berry  rather  dry, 
8-celled,  containing  3  bony  nutlets.  Ord.  XLVII.  Caprifoli- 
aceae. p.  113. 

b.  CoroWo.  pentapetalous :  fruit  a  Berry. 

RiBES.  Calyx  tubular,  or  campanulate,  5-lobed.  Petals  small,  in- 
serted alternately  with  the  stamens,  on  the  calyx.  Berry  crowned 
with  the  shrivelled  calyx.    Ord.  XXXIX.  Grossulaceae.  p.  91. 
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B,  Flowers  incomplete,   a.  Ovary  superior. 
Antchia.     Sepals  5,  connivent,  subcucullate  and  callous  at  apex. 
Corolla  none.     Utricle  minutely  verrucose.     Oed.    XVI.   Caryo- 

PHYLLACEAE.  J7.  34. 

b.  Ovary  inferior. 

CoMANDRA.  Cal7/x  campanulate,  5-cleft,  lined  with  a  5-lobed  disk. 
Stamens  inserted  between  the  lobes  of  the  disk ;  anthers  connected 
with  the  calyx-segments  by  a  tuft  of  threads !  Fruit  dry  and  nut- 
like, 1-seeded.     Ord.  LXXXIII.  Santalaceae.  ^,  253. 

Nyssa.  Dioicously  polygamous :  Stam.  Fl.  Calyx  5-parted. — 
Stamens  5,  to  10,  or  12,  inserted  round  a  peltate  disk.  Pistil.  Fl.  Calyx 
6-cleft.  Stamens  5,  or  wanting.  Style  mostly  revolute.  Drupe 
oblong-oval.     Ord.  LXXXII.  Nyssaceae.  p.  253. 

[Acer  rubrum,  and  dasycarpum.    Negundo.    Ord.  XXVIII.  Aceraceae,  p.  46.] 

[Cassia  nictitans.    Ord.  XXXIV.  Leguminosae.  p.  69.] 

[Prinos  verticillatus.    Ord.  LV.  A^uifoliaceae.^.  175.] 

Order  2.  Digynia. 

A.  Ovary  superior.    §  1.  Flowers  complete. 
a.  Corolla  monopetahus.    f  Fruit  a  Capsule. 

Gentiana.  Calyx  4-  or  6-cleft.  Corolla  4-  or  5-lobed,  usually 
with  intermediate  plaited  folds  which  bear  appendages  at  the  sin- 
uses. Capsule  oblong,  1 -celled,  2-Yalved,  many-seeded.  Ord. 
LXXl.  Gentianaceae.  p.  230. 

CuscuTA.  Calyx  4-  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  globose-urceolate.  Stamens 
with  a  scale-like,  often  fringed,  appendage  at  their  base.  Capsule 
globular,  circumscissed  or  indehiscent,  2-celled,  4-seeded.  Ord. 
LXIX.  Convolvulaceae.  p.  223. 

f  f  Fruit  a  Follicle :  Often  in  pairs. 

Apocynum.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  campanulate,  5-lobed,  with 
5  triangular  appendages  in  the  throat,  opposite  the  lobes.  Anthers 
slightly  adherent  to  the  stigmas.  Follicles  in  pairs,  rigid  and  slender. 
Seeds  imbricated,  comose.     Ord.  LXXII.  Apocynaceae.  p.  232. 

Asclepias.  Calyx  deeply  5-parted.  Corolla  5-parted,  reflexed. 
Crown  of  5  hooded  lobes,  each  containing  a  horn-like  incurved 
process.  Anthers  adherent  to  the  angular  stigma^ — the  cells  opening 
perpendicularly,  with  rigid  wing-like  margins ;  each  cell  contain- 
ing a  flattened  pearshaped  waxy  pollen-mass — the  two  contiguous 
pollen-masses  of  adjacent  anthers  forming  pairs,  which  hang  by 
their  slender  summits  from  5  small  cloven  tubercles,  or  glands,  at 
the  angles  of  the  stigma.  Ovaries  in  pairs,  one  of  them  usually 
abortive.  Follicle  somewhat  ventricose,  acuminate,  soft.  Seeds 
imbricated,  comose.     Ord.  LXXIII.  Asclepiadaceae.  p.  233. 

AcERATES.  Characters  nearly  those  of  Asclepias,  but  the  pollen- 
masses  more  slender,  and  the  hooded  lobes  of  the  crown  destitute  of 
the  horn-like  process.     Ord.  LXXIII.  Asclepiadaceae.  p>.  236. 
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GoNOLOBUS.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  deeply  5-parted. 
Crown  a  small  wavy-lobed  ring  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Anthers 
partly  hidden  under  the  flattened  stigma,  opening  transversely. 
Pollen-masses  5  pairs,  horizontal.  Follicle  turgid,  somewhat  ribbed, 
and  softly  muricate.  Seeds  comose.  Ord.  LXXIII.  Asclepia- 
DACEAE.  J).  237. 

b.  Corolla,  pentapetaloics. 

Heuciiera.  Calyx  5-cleft,  persistent.  Petals  small,  inserted  at 
the  clefts  of  the  calyx.  Capsule  2-beaked,  opening  between  the 
beaks,  1-celled.     Ord.  XLII.  SAXirRAGACEAE.  p.  96. 

g  2.  Mowers  incmnplete. 

Chenopodium.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  segments  often  keeled, — embrac- 
ing the  fruit,  but  not  adhering  to  it.  Utricle  thin,  membranaceous. 
Seed  1,  horizontal,  lenticular,  embryo  forming  a  ring  round  the 
albumen.     Ord.  LXXVII.  Ciienopodiaceae.  p.  242. 

Ambrina.  Characters  nearly  as  in  Chenopodium, — but  the  calyx- 
segments  usually  not  keeled.  Seed  sometimes  vertical;  embryo  not 
forming  a  complete  ring.     Ord.  LXXVII.  Chenopodiaceae.  jo.  242. 

Beta.  Calyx  urceolate,  5-cleft, — the  base  slightly  adherent  to  the 
fruit,  finally  indurated.  Ovary  depressed.  Utricle  immersed  in 
the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  covered  by  the  segments.  Ord.  LXXVII. 
Chenopodiaceae.  p.  243. 

Ulmus.  Calyx  5-  to  8-cleft.  Ovary  compressed,  ovate,  2-celled. 
Samara  1-celled,  1-seeded ;  margin  broad.  Ord.  LXXXV.  Ulma- 
ceae.  p.  255. 

Celtis.  3Ionoicously  polygamous :  Calyx  deeply  6-  or  6-parted. 
Ovary  ovoid,  1-celled.  Drupe  globular.  Ord.  LXXXV.  Ulma- 
ceae.  p.  256. 

B.  Ovary  INFERIOR :  Covolla  pentajjctalous.    Flovters  in  Umbels. 
a.  Umbels  simple,    f  Fruit  more  or  less  baccate. 
Panax.     Dioicoiisly  polygamous :  Calyx-i^Qih.  obsolete.  Fruit  drupe- 
like,  or  subcoriaceous,  2-  or  3-lobed,  2-  or  3-celled.     Ord.  XLV. 
Araliaceae.  p.  109. 

ft  Fruit  dry—twin  carpels.    True  Umbelliferae. 
Hydrocotyle.     Fruit  laterally  compressed,   orbicular;   carpels  5- 
ribbed,    the  lateral    ones    enlarged ;   vittae    none.      Ord.    XLIV. 
Umbelliferae.  p.  99. 

"b.  Flowers  in  compound  Umbels. 

J^^  The  Genera  of  this  division  all  belong  to  Ord.  XLIY.  Umbelliferae.^.  98. 

[Anychia  dichotoma.    Ord.  XTI.  Caryophyllaceae._p.  34.] 

[Polygonum  amphibium,  &  Virginianum.  Ord.  LXXIX.  Polygonaceae.  j).  246—7.] 

Order  3.  Trig^ynia. 

a.  Ovary  inferior:  Corolla  monopetalous. 
Viburnum.     Calyx  5-toothed,      Corolla  subcampanulate,  5-lobed. 
Fruit  a  drupe,  with  scanty  pulp,  and  a  crustaceous   flattened  nut, 
Ord.  XLVIL  Caprifoliaceae.  p.  115. 
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Sambucus.  C aly X'Segmenis  5,  minute.  Corolla  snbrotate,  5-lobed. 
Fruit  a  globular  juicy  drupe,  containing  3  to  5  seed-like  nutlets, 
Obd.  XLVII.  Capeifoliaceae.  j>.  114. 

"b.  Ovary  superior :  CovoUsi  pentapetalous. 

Bhus.  Polygamo-dioicous :  Sepals  5,  connected  at  base.  Petals 
lance-ovate,  spreading.  Stamens  inserted  in  or  under  the  edge  of  a 
flatted  disk.  Fruit  small,  indeliiscent,  a  sort  of  dry  drupe.  Ord. 
XXVII.  Anacardiaceae.  p.  43. 

Staphylea.  Sepals  5,  connected  at  base.  Petals  spatulate-obovate. 
Ovary  2-  or  3-lobed,  enlarging  into  a  membranaceous,  inflated,  2- 
or  3-lobed  capsule.  Seeds  oboYoid,  bony,  smooth,  1  to  3  in  each 
cell.     Ord.  XXX.  Celastraceae.  p.  48. 

[Hypericum  Sarothra.    Ord.  XV.  Hypericaceae.  jp.  29.] 

[Stellaria  media.    Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae.  j?.  32.] 

[Ceanothus  Americanus.    Ord.  XXXI.  Rhamnaceae.  p.  49.] 

[Panax  trifolium.    Ord.  XLV.  Araliaceae.  p.  110.] 
[Polygonum  aviculare.    Ord.  LXXIX.  Polygonaceae.jp.  248.] 

Order  5.  Penta^ynia. 

Aralia.  Calyx  mostly  6-toothed.  Petals  5.  Ovary  inferior.— 
Perry  5-celled,  5-seeded,  often  torulose.  Ord.  XLV.  Araliaceae. 
J).  108. 

LiNUM.  Sepals  5,  connected  at  base.  Petals  5,  unguiculate.  Ovary 
superior.  Capsule  globose,  imperfectly  10-seeded.  Ord.  XX. 
Linaceae.  p.  38. 

Drosera.     Calyx  5-parted.     Petals  5,  marcescent.   Ovary  superior. 
Capsule  oblong,  1-  to  3-celled.     Ord.  XIV.  Droseraceae.  p.  27. 
[Cerastium  viscosum.    Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae._p.  33.] 
[Ilex  opaca.    Ord.  LV.  Aquifoliaceae.  j?.  175.] 

CI.ASS  VI.  HEXAIVDRIA. 
Order  1.  Mono^ynia. 

A.  Flowers  complete. 
Floerkea.     Calyx  3-parted.     Petals  3,  shorter  than  the  calyx. — 
Ovary  IT-  or  3-lobed.     Fruit  consisting  of  2  or  3  connate,  fleshy, 
utricular  akenes.     Ord.  XXV.  Limnanthaceae.  p.  42. 

Tradescantia.  Sepals  3.  Petals  3,  larger  than  the  sepals.  Fila- 
ments bearded  with  moniliform  hairs.  Capsule  2-  or  3-celled ;  cella 
1-  or  2-seeded.     Ord.  CXV.  Commeltnaceae.  p.  334. 

Caulophyllum.  Sepals  6,  with  caducous  bractlets  at  base.  Petals 
6,  subreniform  and  gland-like,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  sepals. 
Pistil  gibbous  ;  ovary  bursting  early,  and  disappearing, — the  naked 
globular  seeds  resembling  drupes,  elevated  on  the  thick  erect  seed- 
stalks.     Ord.  V.  Berberidaceae.  p.  10. 

PRINOS.  Pioicously  polygamous :  Calyx  mostly  6-cleft.  Corolla 
monopetalous,  subrotate,  mostly  6-parted.  Perry  drupe-like,  with 
6  smooth  nutlets.     Ord.  LV.  Aquifoliaceae.  p.  175. 
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B.  Flowers  incomplete. 
a.  Perianth  Corolla-like,    f  Flowers  with  a  Spaihe. 

PoNTEDERiA.  Perianth  tubular,  recurved,  bilabiate, — under  side 
of  the  tube  with  3  slits ;  the  persistent  base  inclosing  the  fruit. — 
Utricle  1-seeded.     Ord.  CXIV.  Pontederiaceae.  p.  332. 

Allium.  Perianth  of  6  sepals,  distinct  or  slightly  connected  at  base, 
becoming  dry.  Filaments  subulate, — the  inner  ones  often  toothed 
on  each  side.  Capsule  3-lobed,  3-celled,  few-seeded.  Ord.  CXI. 
Liliaceae.  p.  324. 

•j-  f  Flowers  without  a  Spathe. 
*  Ovary  superior,    -j-  Fruit  a  Berry. 

Polygonatum.  Perianth  tubular,  cylindric,  6-cleft.  Stamens  in- 
serted above  the  middle  of  the  tube,  included.  Berry  3-celled; 
cells  1-  or  2-seeded.     Ord.  CXI.  Liliaceae.  p.  321. 

Smilacina.  Perianth  6-  or  4-parted,  spreading.  Stamens  as  many 
as  the  perianth-  segments,  attached  to  their  base.  JSerry  2-  or  3- 
celled.     Ord.  CXI.  Liliaceae.  p.  322. 

Asparagus.  Perianth  6-parted;  segments  linear-oblong,  rather 
erect.  Anthers  peltate.  Perry  3-celled.  Ord.  CXI.  Liliaceae. 
p.  321. 

^-  -t-  Fruit  a  Capsule. 
Ornithogalum.     Perianth  of  6  partly  colored  sepals,  slightly  con- 
nected at  base.  Filaments  dilated  below.    Capsule  roundish-angular, 
3-celled.     Ord.  CXI.  Liliaceae.  p.  323. 

Hemerocallis.  Perianth  funnel-form, — the  short  cylindric  tube  in- 
closing the  ovary;  the  limb  6-parted,  spreading  and  lily-like, 
marcescent.  Capsule  rather  fleshy.  Seeds  globular.  Ord.  CXI. 
Liliaceae.  p.  323. 

LiLiUM.  Perianth  mostly  campanulate, — the  6  slightly  connected 
sepals  sessile  or  clawed,  often  recurved  or  revolute,  with  a  central 
groove  above  the  base,  deciduous.  Capsule  oblong,  3-valved, — the 
valves  connected  by  latticed  hairs.  Seeds  flat,  densely  packed  in 
double  rows.     Ord.  CXI,   Liliaceae.  p.  326. 

Erythronium.  Perianth  of  6  slightly  connected  lanceolate  spread- 
ing sepals, — the  3  inner  ones  usually  with  a  callous  tooth  on  each 
side,  near  the  base,  and  a  groove  in  the  middle.  Capsule  trigonous- 
obovoid,  3-celled.  Seeds  ovoid,  acuminate.  Ord.  CXI.  Liliaceae. 
p.  327. 

Uvularia.  Perianth  of  6  slightly  connected  spatulate-lanceolate 
sepals.  Anthers  long,  linear,  adnate ;  filaments  short.  Capsule  3- 
valved  from  the  top,  loculicidal.  Seeds  obovoid,  with  a  fungous 
raphe.     Ord.  CXII.  Melanthaceae.  p,  327. 

Aletris.  Perianth  tubular,  ovoid-oblong,  rugose-scurfy,  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  ovary ;  limb  6-cleft.  Style  subulate,  finally  3- 
parted.  Capsule  3-celled,  inclosed  in  the  roughened  perianth.^ 
Ord.  CVII.  Haemodoraceae.  p.  317. 
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*  *  Ovary  inferior. 

Hypoxis.     Perianth  6-parted,    persistent, — the  3  outer  segments 

green  externally.     Capsule  oblong,  3-celled,  not  opening  by  valves. 

Seeds  globular,  crustaceous.  Ord.  CVI.  Amaryllidaceae.  p.  316. 

b.  Perianth  Calyx-like,    f  Flowers  on  a  Spadix. 

Orontium.  Spadix  terminal  on  a  terete  clavate  scape.  Perianth  of 
4  or  6  truncate  concave  sepals.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  sepals,  and 
opposite  them ;  anthers  2-celled.  Fruit  a  green  globose  utricle. — 
Ord.  XCIX.  Araceae.  p.  299. 

AcoRUS.  Spadix  lateral,  sessile,  emerging  from  the  edge  of  a  flat 
scape,  which  resembles  the  leaves.  Sepals  6,  concave.  Anthers 
reniform,  1 -celled.  Capsule  somewhat  baccate,  indehiscent,  few- 
seeded.     Ord.  XCIX.  Araceae.  p.  299. 

•f  f  Flowers  more  or  less  panicled. 
JuNCus.     Perianth  of  6  dry  glumaceous  persistent  sepals^  slightly 
connected  at  base.     Stamens  often  3.     Capsule  3-celled,  loculicidal. 
Seeds  numerous.     Ord.  CXIII.  Juncaceae.  p.  330. 

Luzula.  Perianth  as  in  Juncus,  but  hibracteate  at  base.  Capsule  1- 
celled.     Seeds  3.     Ord.  CXIII.  Juncaceae.  p.  330. 

[Acer  dasycarpum.    Ord.  XXVIII.  Aceraceae.  p.  46.] 

[Sabbatia  angularis.    Ord.  LXXI.  Gentianaceae.  p.  2'^.] 

[Sassafras  officinale.    Ord.  LXXX.  Lauraceae.  p.  251.] 

[Commelyna.    Ord.  CXVI.  Commeltnaceae.  p.  333.] 

Order  2.  Di^ynia. 

[Polygonum  Pennsylvanicum,  Persicaria,  and  arifolium.    Ord.  LXXIX.  Poltgon- 

aceae.^.  246— 8.J 

[Celtis.    Ord.  LXXXV.  Ulmaceae.  p.  256.] 
[Zizania.    Ord.  CXVIII.  Gramineae.  p.  356.] 

Order  3.  Trigynia. 

J6^  Floral  envelope  a  ^-parted  Perianth,    f  Fruit  Chpsular. 

Melanthium.  Monoicously  polygamous:  Perianth  corolla-like,  rotate, 
— the  segments  roundish,  clawed,  finally  ovate-oblong  and  subhastate, 
with  2  glands  at  base.  Capsule  formed  of  3  separable  carpels. 
Seeds  flat.     Ord.  dXII.  Melanthaceae.  p.  328. 

Veratrum.  Monoicously  polygamous :  Pm^w^A  calyx-like,  spread- 
ing,— the  segments  lance-oblong,  sessile,  without  glands  at  base. — 
Capsule  and  Seeds  nearly  as  in  Melanthium.  Ord.  CXII.  Melanth- 
aceae. p.  328. 

Chamaelirium.  Polygamo-dioicous :  Perianth  corolla-like, — seg- 
ments spreading,  spatulate-linear.  Anthers  yellow.  Styles  clavate. 
Capsule  obovoid-oblong,  loculicidal,  3-valved  from  the  apex.  Seeds 
linear-oblong,  winged  at  each  end.  Ord.  CXII.  Melanthaceae. 
p.  329. 

Amianthium.  Perianth  corolla-like, — segments  oblong,  obtuse. — 
Anthers  white.  Styles  filiform.  Capsule  of  3  connate  carpels.  Seeds 
OYoid-oblong,  not  winged.    Ord.  CXII.  Melanthaceae.  p,  829. 
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t  f  Fruit  a  Berry. 

Medeola.  Perianth  corolla-like, — segments  lance-oblong,  revolute, 
deciduous.  Anthers  incumbent.  Styles  long,  recurved.  Berry 
globose,  3-celled,  few-seeded.     Ord.  CX.  Smilaceae.  p.  320. 

Trillium.  Perianth  with  the  3  outer  segments  calyx-like,  the  3 
inner  ones  corolla-like.  Anthers  adnate.  Styles  subulate,  recurved. 
Berry  fleshy,  trigonous-ovoid,  3-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  horizontal, 
obovoid.     Ord.  CX.  Smilaceae.  p.  320. 

Iff  Fruit  an  Alcene. 

Rumex.  Sometimes  dioicous:  Perianth  calyx-like, — the  3  inner 
segments  larger,  valvately  connivent,  often  with  a  grain-like  tuber- 
cle on  the  back.     Stigmas  pencil-tufted.     Akene  triquetrous.     Ord. 

LXXIX.    POLYGOXACEAE.   p.  250. 

[Lechea.    Ord.  XIII.  Cistaceae._2?.  27.] 

[Sambucus  Canadensis.    Okd.  XLTII.  Caprifoliaceae.  p.  114.] 

[Aletris  farinosa.    Ord.  CYII.  IIaemodoraceae.  p.  317.] 

Order  4.  Tetragynia, 

Saururus.  Flowers  naked,  pedicellate,  in  the  axils  of  colored 
bracts,  crowded  in  a  slender  subterminal  raceme.  Ovaries  connate ; 
styles  recurved.  Fruit  follicular, — the  carpels  somewhat  fleshy, 
united  at  base.  Seeds  -usually  solitary.  Ord.  LXXXVI.  Sauruk- 
ACEAE.  p.  256. 

Order  5.  Polygynia. 

AiisMA.  Perianth  deeply  6-parted, — the  outer  segments  calyx-like, 
the  inner  ones  petal-like,  deciduous.  Ovaries  numerous,  verticillate 
on  a  flatted  receptacle  ;  in  fruit  forming  angular  coriaceous  akenes. 
Ord.  GUI.  Alismaceae.  p.  304. 

CI.ASS  VII.  HEPTAJVURIA. 

Order  1.  Monogynia. 

Aesculus.  Calyx  tubular,  somewhat  ventricose,  5-lobed.  Petals 
4  or  5,  unequal.  Capsule  mostly  1-seeded,  by  abortion.  Seed  large. 
Ord.  XXIX.  Sapindaceae.  p.  47. 

Trientalis.     Calyx  mostly  7-parted.      Corolla  mostly  7-parted. — 
Filaments  united  in  a  ring,  at  base  ;  anthers  revolute  after  flowering. 
Capsule  few-seeded.     Ord.  LVIII.  Primulaceae.  p.  178. 
[Prinos  verticillatus.    Ord.  LY.  Aquifoliaceae.jp.  175.] 

Order  2.  Digynia. 

[Polygonum  orientale,  and  Hydropiper.    Ord.  LXXIX.  Polygoxaceae.  p.  246—7.] 
[Ulmus  fulva.    Ord.  LXXXY.  TJlmaceae.  p.  255.] 

Order  3.  Tetragynia. 

[Saururus.    Ord.  LXXXYI.  Saururaceae.  _p.  256.] 

CliASS  Till.  OCTAIVORIA. 

Order  1.  Mono^ynia. 

a.  Ovary  inferior. 
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Epilobium.  Gali/x-tvLbQ  not  longer  tiian  the  ovary ;  limb  4-parted, 
caducous.  Anthers  sub-ovate,  erect;  pollen  not  viscid.  Capsule 
long,  linear,  4-sided.  Seeds  comose.    Ord.  XXXVIII.  Onagbaceae. 

p.  87. 

Oenothera.  CalT/z-tvibe  longer  than  the  ovary ;  limb  reflexed, — 
the  segments  partially  cohering.  Anthers  linear,  incumbent ;  pollen 
viscid.  Capsule  oblong,  or  clavate.  Seeds  not  comose.  Ord. 
XXXVIII.  Onagraceae.  p.  88. 

Gaura.  Calyx-ivihQ  much  longer  than  the  ovary.  Petals  some- 
what on  one  side,  clawed.  Capsule  ovoid,  ribbed,  bony  or  nut-like, 
indehiscent,  1- or  few-seeded.  Ord.  XXXVIII.  Onagraceae.  p.  89. 
[Vaccinium  macrocarpon.  Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae,  jp.  167.] 
b.  Ovary  superior,  f  Flowers  perfect. 
Ehexia.  Calyx-iuhQ  urceolate ;  limb  4-cleft.  Petals  4.  Anthers 
long,  curved,  declinate.  Capsule  4-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  cochleate. 
Ord.  XXXVI.  Melastomaceae.  p.  86. 

Tropaeolum.  Calyx  colored,  5-parted ;  the  upper  segment  spurred 
at  base.  Petals  5,  unequal, — the  upper  2  sessile,  the  others  clawed. 
Fruit  3  connate  carpels,  fleshy,  or  finally  subcoriaceous,  each  1- 
seeded.     Ord.  XXIV.  Tropaeolaceae.  p.  41. 

BiRCA.  Calyx  colored,  tubular,  truncate, — the  limb  obscurely 
toothed.  Corolla  none.  Fruit  a  drupe-like  Berry,  1-seeded.  Ord. 
LXXXI.  Thymeleaceae.  p.  252.. 

ft  Flowers  mostly  polygamous. 
PiosPYROS.     Dioicously  polygamous :      Calyx  mostly  4-parted. — 
Corolla  urceolate,  usually  4-lobed.     Stamens  (in  the  sterile  flowers) 
16.     Berry  globular,  large,  subtended  by  the  persistent  calyx,  4- 
to  8-seeded.     Ord.  LVI.  Ebenaceae.  p.  176. 

Acer.  Monoicously,  or  dioicously  polygamous :  Calyx  5-parted. — 
Petals  5,  or  none.  Stamens  5,  to  8  or  9.  Samaras  in  pairs,  diverg- 
ing and  separable,  each  1-seeded.  Ord.  XXVIIL  Aceraceae.  jt).  44. 

Negundo.  Dioicous :  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  none.  Stamens  mostly 
6.     Fruit  as  in  Acer.     Ord.  XXVIIL  Aceraceae.  p.  46. 

[Polanisia.    Ord.  XI.  Capparidaceae.  p.  24.] 
[Ilypopltys  lanuginosa.    Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae,  p.  174,] 
[Trientalis  Americana.    Ord.  LYIII.  Primulaceae.  p.  178.] 

Order  2.  Digynia. 

[Chrysosplenium,  and  Hydrangea.    Ord.  XLII.  Saxifragaceae.^?.  97.] 
[Ulmus  Americana.    Ord.  LXXXV.  Ulmaceae.jp.  255.] 

Order  3*  Trigynia. 

Polygonum.  Calyx  mostly  5-parted,  often  colored,  persistent, 
embracing  the  fruit.  Corolla  none.  Akene  lenticular,  or  triquet- 
rous, according  as  the  styles  are  2,  or  3.  Ord.  LXXIX.  Polygon- 
ACEAE.  p.  245. 
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Fagopyrum.  Calyx  equally  5-parted,  colored,  marcescent.  Sta^nem 
alternating  with  hypogynous  glands.  Stigmas  capitate.  Akene 
triquetrous.     Ord.  LXXIX.  Polygonaceae.  p.  249. 

CI.ASS  IX.  E]V]¥EA]VI>RIA. 

Order  !•  Mono^ynia. 

Sassafras.  Dioicous:  Calyx  6-parted,  colored.  Corolla  none. 
Stam.  Fl.  Stamens  in  3  series, — the  innermost  each  with  a  pair  of 
stipitate  glands  at  base  ;  anthers  4-celled.  Pistill.  Fl.  with  6 
rudiments  of  stamens.  Drupe  ovoid,  on  a  clavate  fleshy  pec?wwcZe. 
Ord.  LXXX.  Lauraceae.  p.  251. 

Benzoin.  Polygamo-dioicous:  Calyx  6-parted,  colored.  Corolla 
none.  Stam.  Fl.  Stamens  in  3  series, — the  innermost  lobed  at 
summit,  and  gland-bearing  at  base  ;  anthers  2-celled.  Pistill.  Fl. 
"with  15  to  18  alternating  filiform  and  spatulate  rudiments  of 
stamens.  Drupe  oval.  Peduncle  not  clavate.  Ord.  LXXX.  Laura- 
ceae. p.  252. 

Order  2.  Trig^ynia, 

Bheum.  Calyx  6-parted,  colored,  persistent.  Stamens  in  pairs 
opposite  the  outer  calyx-segments,  single  opposite  the  inner  ones. 
Btigmas  multifid.  Akene  triquetrous,  winged  at  the  angles.  Ord. 
LXXIX.  Polygonaceae.  p.  251. 

[Elodea  Virginica.    Ord.  XV.  Hyfericaceae.  j?.  129.] 

CL.ASS  X.  DECAIVDRIA. 
Order  1.  Mono^ynia. 

A.  OvAEY  INFERIOR :    CoroUa  monopetalous. 

Gaylussacia.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  ovoid  or  campanulate, 
6-cleft.  Anthers  awnless,  opening  by  a  pore  or  chink  at  summit. 
JFruit  a  drupaceous  Berry,  containing  10  seed-like  nutlets.  Ord. 
LIV.  Ericaceae,  jo.  165. 

Vaccinium.  Calyx  4-  or  5-toothed.  CoroUa  campanulate,  or  ovoid- 
oblong,  4-  or  5-cleft, — the  lobes  spreading  or  revolute.  Stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  lobes ;  anthers  sometimes  2-awned  on  the 
back.  Berry  4-  or  6-celled;  cells  several-seeded.  Ord.  LIV. 
Ericaceae.  ^.  166. 

B.  Ovary  superior:    f  Corolla  monopetalous. 

Gaultheria.  Calyx  5-cleft,  bibracteolate  at  base.  Corolla  ovoid- 
oblong,  5-toothed,  Anther-cells  each  2-awned  at  summit,  opening 
by  a  terminal  pore.  Capsule  depressed-globose,  5-celled,  many- 
seeded,  inclosed  in  the  red,  hciTy-like  calyx.  Ord.  LIV.  Erica- 
ceae, p.  168. 

Epigaea.  Calyx  deeply  5-parted,  tribracteolate  at  base.  Corolla 
salver-form.  Anthers  awnless,  opening  lengthwise.  Capsule  de- 
pressed-globose, 6-angled,  5-celled,  many-seeded.  Ord.  LIV.  Erica- 
ceae, p.  168. 
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Andromeda.  Calyx  5-parted,  sometimes  bracteolate  at  base. — 
Corolla  ovoid,  or  subcylindric,  mostly  5-toothed.  Anthers  awnless, 
or  awned,  opening  by  terminal  pores,  or  slits.  Capsule  6-celled, 
many-seeded.     Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae,  p.  169. 

Kalmia.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  between  rotate  and  campamilate, 
6-lobed,  with  10  depressions,  in  which  the  10  anthers  are  at  first 
held.     Capsule  depressed-globose.     Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae,  p.  172. 

Rhododendron.  Calyx  deeply  5-parted.  Corolla  subcampanulate, 
somewhat  irregularly  5-lobed.  Stamens  declinate ;  anthers  opening 
by  terminal  pores.  Capsule  OYoid-oblong.  Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae. 
p.  171. 

f  t  Corolla  polypetalous. 

Clethra.  Calyx  5-parted.  Petals  5,  obovate-oblong.  Anthers 
inversely  sagittate,  reflexed  in  the  bud,  opening  by  terminal  pores 
or  chinks.  Capsule  3 -celled,  S-valved.  Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae. 
p.  170. 

Pyrola.  Calyx  5-parted.  Petals  5,  concave,  more  or  less  con- 
verging. Anthers  partly  4-celled,  scarcely  horned  at  apex.  Style 
long,  mostly  declinate;  stigma  5-lobed,  with  a  ring  beneath. — 
Capsule  depressed-globose,  5-valved  from  the  base  upward.  Ord. 
LIV.  Ericaceae,  p.  172. 

Chimaphila.  Calyx  S-cleft.  Petals  5,  concave,  spreading.  Anthers 
2-celled,  somewhat  2-horned  at  apex.  Style  very  short;  stigma 
broad,  orbicular,  the  margin  5-lobed.  Capsule  depressed,  orbicular, 
6-valved  from  the  apex  downward.     Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae,  p,  173. 

MoNOTROPA.  Calyx  none,  or  2  to  4  scale-like  hractSy  below*  the 
corolla.  Petals  5,  fleshy,  erect,  narrowed  below,  with  Q,pit  at  base. 
Anthers  opening  by  transverse  chinks.  Stigma  orbicular,  the  margin 
not  bearded.  Capsule  ovoid,  5-celled.  Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae. 
p.  174. 

Htpopitys.  Calyx  of  4  or  5  bract-like  sepals.  Petals  4  or  5,  fleshy, 
erect,  with  a  pit  at  base.  Stamens  sometimes  8 ;  anthers  reniform, 
becoming  I-celled,  opening  by  2  very  unequal  valves.  Stigma  disk- 
like, with  a  bearded  margin.  Capsule  roundish-ovoid,  4-  or  5-celled. 
Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae,  p.  174. 

[Portulaca  oleracea.    Ord.  XYII.  Portulacaceae. p.  35.J 
[Baptisia.    Cercis.    Cassia.    Ord.  XXXIV,  Leguminosae.^?.  67— 8.] 

Order  2.  I>i^ynia* 

a.  Ovary  entirely  or  partly  inferior,  or  adnate  to  the  calyx. 

Hydrangea.  Calyx-ixihQ  hemispherical,  8-  to  10-ribbed,  entirely 
adherent  to  the  ovary ;  limb  4-  or  5-toothed.  Petals  4  or  5,  valvate 
in  the  bud.  Capsule  2-celled,  2-beaked,  opening  between  the  beaks. 
Ord.  XLII.  Saxifragaceae.  p.  97. 

Saxifraga.  Calyx  5-parted,  free,  or  sometimes  adherent  to  the 
ovary.  Petals  5,  entire,  with  short  claws,  imbricated  in  the  bud. 
Capsule  2-celled, — or  rather  2  connate  follicles.  Ord.  XLII. 
Saxifragaceae.  p.  96. 
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Chrysosplenium.  Calyx-tiihQ  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  limb  4-  or 
5.  cleft,  segments  obtuse.  Petals  none.  Stamens  often  8,  inserted 
on  a  fleshy  disk.  Capsule  1-celled,  2-lobed,  2-Yalved  at  apex.  Ord. 
XLII.  Saxifragaceae.  p.  97. 

MiTELLA.  Oalf/x  campanulate,  5-cleft,  partly  adherent  to  the  ovary. 
Petals  5,  pinnatifid.  Capsule  1-celled,  2-valved  at  apex.  Seeds  erect. 
Ord.  XLII.  Saxifragaceae.  p.  96. 

b.  Ovary  superior. 

Saponaria.  Cali/x  tubular,  cylindric,  5-toothed,  naked  at  base. 
Petals  5,  clawed,  sometimes  crowned  at  throat  with  a  petal-like  ap- 
pendage. Capsule  partly  2-celled,  opening  with  4  teeth  at  apex. 
Ord.  XVI.  Caryopiiyllaceae.  p.  30. 

Order  3.  Trigynia* 

SiLENE.  Cah/x  tubular — inflated  or  cylindric— 5-toothed,  naked  at 
base.  Petals  5,  clawed,  mostly  crowned  at  throat.  Capsule  partly 
3-celled,  opening  with  6  teeth.  Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae. 
p.  30. 

Stelt.aria.  Sepals  5,  slightly  connected  at  base.  Petals  5,  deeply 
2-cleft.  Stamens  varying  from  3  to  8.  Styles  3  or  4.  Capsule  1- 
celled,  ?>'  0-  or  8-valved.     Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae.  p.  32. 

Arenaria.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  entire.  Capsule  1-celled,  3-  or  6- 
Talved  at  apex.     Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae.  p.  31. 

Order  4,  Pentagyiila. 

Cerastium.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  bifid  or  emarginate.  Capsule 
elongated,  mostly  cylindrical,  1-celled,  opening  with  10  teeth,  at 
apex.     Ord.  XVI.  Caryophyllaceae.  p.  32. 

Lychnis.     Calyx  tubular,  5-cleft,  naked  at  base.  Petals  5,  with 

slender  claws,   often  crowned  at  throat.     Capsule  half-  5-celled, 

opening  with  5-  or  10-teeth,  at  apex.  Ord.  XVL  Caryophylla- 
ceae. p,  31. 

Penthorum.  Sepals  5,  slightly  connected  at  base.  Petals  5,  or 
often  wanting.  Carpels  5,  connate  at  base,  forming  a  5-beaked,  5- 
celled  capsule  ;  cells  opening  transversely,  on  the  inner  side.  Ord. 
XLI.  Crassulaceae.  p.  95. 

Sedum.  Sepals  mostly  5,  often  fleshy  and  leaf-like.  Petals  mostly 
5.  Carpels  5,  distinct,  each  with  a  little  scale  at  base.  Ord.  XLI. 
Crassulaceae.  p.  95. 

[Geranium.     Ord,  XXI.  Geraniaceae.  J9.  39.] 
[Oxalis.     Ord.  XXII.  Oxalidaceae.  ^>.  40.] 

Order  5.  Deca^nia, 

Phytolacca.  Sepals  5,  slightly  connected  at  base,  roundish-ovate, 
colored,  persistent.  Petals  none.  Ovary  depressed,  orbicular. — 
Berry  10-celled,  10-seeded.  Ord.  LXXVI.  Piiytolaccaceae.  p. 
241. 
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CI.ASS  XI.  I€08A]VDRIA. 

4@*  For  the  Genera  properly  of  this  Class,  See  Ord.  XXXV.  Rosaceae.  p.  70. 
[Cuphea  yiscosissima.    Ord.  XXXVII.  Lythraceae.  p,  87.] 

CL.ASS  XII.  POI.YAIVORIA. 

Order  1.  Mono^ynia. 

TiLiA.  Sepals  5,  connected  at  base.  Petals  5,  spatulate-oblong. 
Filaments  cohering  in  5  parcels, — sometimes  ii  petal-like  scale  within 
and  opposite  the  real  petals.  Fruit  a  woody,  or  coriaceous,  globose 
nut,  1-celled,  1-or  2-seeded.     Ord.  XIX.  Tiliaceae. /».  88. 

Helianthemum.  Sepals  3,  with  2  smaller  bract-like  ones  below. 
Petals  5  (sometimes  wanting),  crumpled  in  the  bud,  caducous. 
Capsule  trigonous,  3-valved.     Ord.  XIII.  Cistaceae.  p.  26. 

PoRTULACA.  Sepals  2,  united  below,  and  adhering  to  the  base  of 
the  ovary.  Petals  mostly  5.  Capsule  1-celled,  circumscissed,  many- 
seeded.     Ord.  XVII.  Portulacaceae.  p.  31. 

Talinum.  Sepals  2,  free  and  deciduous.  Petals  5.  Capsule  3- 
valved,  many-seeded.     Ord.  XIII.  Portulacaceae.  p.  35. 

PoLANisiA.  Sepals  4,  unequal.  Petals  4,  unequal,  clawed.  Capsule 
elongated,  subcompressed,  siliquose,  1-celled,  2-valved.  Ord.  XI. 
Capparidaceae.  p.  24. 

Chelidoniusi.  Sepals  2.  Petals  4.  Stigma  2-lobed.  Capsule  elon- 
gated, subterete,  smooth,  resembling  a  silique;  valves  2,  opening 
from  the  base.     Ord.  VIII.  Papaveraceae.  p.  13. 

Argemone.  Sepals  mostly  3,  concave,  mucronate,  aculeate.  Petals 
4  to  6.  Stigma  radiately  3-  to  6-lobed.  Capsule  obovoid-oblong, 
prickly ;  valves  3  to  6,  opening  at  apex.  Ord.  VIII.  Papavera- 
ceae. p.  13. 

Papaver.  Sepals  mostly  2,  concave,  hairy,  or  sometimes  smooth. 
Petals  4.  Stigmas  sessile,  united  in  a  flat  radiate  crown.  Capsule 
obovoid,  imperfectly  many- celled,  opening  by  chinks  under  the 
edge  of  the  crown.     Ord.  VIII.  Papaveraceae.  p.  12. 

Sanguinaria.  Sepals  2,  smooth.  Petals  8  to  12,  spatulate-oblong. 
Stigma  2 -grooved.  Capsule  oblong,  turgid,  tapering  at  each  end ; 
valves  2.     Ord.  VIII.  Papaveraceae.  p.  13. 

Podophyllum.  Sepals  6,  thin  and  caducous,  not  expanding, — sub- 
tended by  3  caducous  bracts.  Petals  6  to  9.  Stigma  subsessile, 
undulate-crested.  Fruit  a  large,  oval,  fleshy  or  pulpy  Berry.  Ord. 
V.  Berbbridaceae.  p.  11. 

NuPHAR.  Sepals  5  or  6,  orbicular.  Petals  numerous,  narrow  and 
stamen-like, — and,  with  the  stamens,  inserted  on  a  disk,  at  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  Stigma  compound,  sessile,  radiated.  Fruit  an  ovoid 
subcoriaceous  many-celled  Capsule.  Ord.  VII.  Nymphaeaceae. 
p.  12. 

Actaea.  Sepals  4  or  5,  colored.  Petals  4  to  10,  small,  spatulate. 
Stigma  2-lobed,  depressed.  Fruit  an  oval  many-seeded  Berry. 
Ord.  I.  Ranunculaceae.  p.  7. 
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CiMiciFUGA.  Sepals  mostly  4.  Petals  (or  Staminodia)  8  to  5  or  8, 
sometimes  wanting.     Carpels  1  to  8,  follicular,  many-seeded.  Ord. 

I.  Ranunculaceae.  p.  8. 

[Diospyros.     Ord,  LVI.  Ebenaceae.  p.  176.] 
[Asarum.     Ord.  LXXV.  Aristolochiaceae.^.  240.] 

Order  2.  I>i-Penta^ynia. 

Aquilegia.  Sepals  5,  regular,  colored.  Petals  5,  each  with  a  short 
spreading  lip,  and  produced  backward  into  a  long  tubular  spur. 
i^oZZtc^e5  5,  connivent,  acuminate,  many-seeded.  Ord.  L  Ranuncula- 
CEAE.  p.   6. 

Delphinium.  Calyx  of  o  irregular  petaloid  deciduous  sepals, — the 
upper  one  spurred  at  base.  Petals  4,  irregular, — the  2  upper  ones 
spurred,  and  introduced  into  the  spur  of  the  calyx.  Carpels  1  to 
6,  follicular,  many-seeded.     Ord.  I.  Ranunculaceae.  p.  7. 

AscYRTJM.  Sepals  4, — the  2  outer  ones  large  and  leaf-like,  the  inner 
much  smaller.  Petals  4.  Stamens  somewhat  polyadelphous.  Capsule 
1-celled,  2-  or  3-yalved.     Ord.  XV.  Hypericaceae.  p.  28. 

Hypericum.  Sepals  5,  nearly  equal.  Petals  5,  oblique.  Stamens 
united  in  3  to  5  parcels,  without  interposed  glands.  Capsule  1-  to 
3-  or  6-celled.     Ord.  XV.  Hypericaceae.  p.  28. 

Elodea.  Sepals  5,  equal.  Petals  5,  equal-sided.  Stamens  mostly 
9,  triadelphous,  with  an  ovoid  ffla7id  between  each  parcel.  Capsule 
3-celled.     Ord.  XV.  Hypericaceae.  p.  29. 

Order  3.  Polygynia. 

A.  Flotyers  complete,    t  Carpels /es^y,  or  pulpy. 

Asimina.  Sepals  3.  Petals  6,  spreading, — the  3  inner  ones  smaller. 
Stamens  in  a  globular  cluster.  Carpels  3  (by  abortion  often  1,  or  2), 
oblong  or  ovoid,  pulpy,  several-seeded.  Ord.  III.  Anonaceae.  p.  9. 

ff  Carpels  subcoriaceous,  dehiscent ;  with  fleshy -coated  seeds. 

Magnolia.  Sepals  Z.  Petals  6  to  12.  Anthers  introrse,  or  lateral. 
Carpels  forming  a  strobile-like  fruit,  dehiscent  by  the  dorsal  suture. 
Seeds  baccate,  and  pendulous  from  the  carpels,  at  maturity.     Ord. 

II.  Magnoliaceae.  p.  8. 

fit  Carpels  dry,  indehiscent, 

LiRiODENDRON.  Sepals  3,  reflexed.  Petals  mostly  6,  in  2  rows. — 
Anthers  extrorse.  Carpels  samara-like,  densely  imbricated  in  a  cone, 
1-  or  2-  seeded.     Ord.  IL  Magnoliaceae.  p.  9. 

Brasenia.  Sepals  3  or  4,  persistent,  purple  inside.  Petals  3  or  4, 
linear,  persistent.  Anthers  innate.  Carpels  oblong,  or  clavate, 
coriaceous,  1-  or  2-seeded.     Ord.  VI.  Cabombaceae.  p.  11. 

Ranunculus.  Petals  usually  5, — each  with  a  little  scale,  or  pore, 
at  base  inside.  Carpels  akene-like,  numerous  in  a  head,  compressed, 
pointed.    Ord.  I.  Ranunculaceae.  p.  4. 
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B.  Flowers  incomplete  :    Calyx  corolla-Ulce. 
a.  Carpels  dry. 
Hepatica.     Involucre  of  3  entire  leaflets,  close  to  the  flower  and  re- 
sembling a  calyx.     Sepals  6  to  9,  in  2  or  3  series.     Okd.  I.  Ran- 
unculaceae.  p.  3. 

Anemone.  Involucre  of  3  dissected  leaves,  distant  from  the  flower. 
Sepals  5  to  15.     Ord.  Ranunculaceae.  p.  2. 

Thalictrum.  OHqx).  dioicous,  or  polygamous :  Involucre  none.  Sepals 
4  or  5.  Carpels  4  to  15,  ribbed  or  grooved,  without  tails.  Ord.  I. 
Ranunculaceae.  p.  3. 

Clematis.  Sometimes  dioicous:  Sepals  4, — the  valvate  margins 
more  or  less  bent  inwards.  Carpels  akene-like,  tailed  with  the  per- 
sistent and  mostly  plumose  styles.     Ord.  I.  Ranunculaceae.  p.  3. 

Caltha.  Sepals  5  to  9.  Carpels  without  tails,  follicular,  spreading, 
many-seeded.     Ord.  I.  Ranunculaceae.  p.  6. 

b.  Carpels  baccate. 

Hydrastis.  Sepals  3,  caducous.  Pistils  in  a  dense  roundish  head ; 
stigmas  subsessile,  dilated,  2-lipped.  Carpels  1-  or  2-seeded,  suc- 
culent, cohering,  and  becoming  a  kind  of  compound  Berry.  Ord. 
I.  Ranunculaceae.  j5.  7. 

CL.ASS  XIII.  DIDYIVAMIA. 

Order  1.  Oyninospermia. 

J8®=°Tlie  Genera  of  this  Order  all  belong  to  the  natural  Family  of  Labi  at  ae. — 
Ord.  LXV.  p.  196. 

Order  2.  Angiospermia. 

A.  Flowers  usually  Diandrous. 

[Catalpa  bignonioides.    Ord.  LXI.  Bignoniaceae.  p.  182.] 

[Gratiola,  and  Ilysanthes.    Ord.  LXIII.  Scrophulariaceae.  p.  187 — 8.] 

B.  Flowers  almost  constantly  Didynamous. 

Martynia.  Calyx  5-cleft,  with  2  or  3  hractlets  at  base.  Corolla 
irregular,  subcampanulate,  gibbous  at  base.  Capsule  finally  woody, 
with  a  sub-coriaceous  deciduous  coat,  ovoid-oblong,  terminating  in 
a  long  beak,  which  splits  into  2  hooked  claw-like  horns.  Ord. 
LXI.  Bignoniaceae.  p.  182. 

Gerardia.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  sub- 
campanulate, or  somewhat  funnel-form,  with  5  unequal  rounded 
lobes.  Stamens  included,  hairy.  Capsule  ovoid,  acute,  2-celled. 
Ord.  LXIII.  Scrophulariaceae.  p.  191. 

Mimulus.  Calyx  tubular,  prismatic,  5-toothed.  Corolla  tubular, 
somewhat  personate ;  upper  lip  2-lobed,  reflexed  at  the  side,  lower 
lip  3-lobed,  with  the  palate  prominent.  Capsule  lance-ovoid. — 
Ord.  LXIII.  Scrophulariaceae.  p.  187. 

LiNARiA.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  spurred,  or  saccate  at  base, 
personate,  the  prominent  palate  closing  the  throat ;  upper  lip  bifid, 
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the  lobes  folded  back.  Capsule  oval,  tliin,  2-celled,  opening  by 
lateral  chinks,  or  several  teeth  at  apex.  Ord.  LXIII.  Scrophulari- 
ACEAE.  p.  185. 

Chelone.  Cffiya:  of  imbricated  sepals.  CoroZZa  inflated-tubular, — 
the  upper  lip  arched,  emarginate,  lower  lip  villous  within,  3-lobed. 
Stamens  with  a  fifth  sterile  filament,  smooth,  and  shorter  than  the 
others ;  anthers  woolly.  Seeds  margined.  Ord.  LXIII.  Scrophu- 
iariaceae.  p.  186. 

Pentstemon.  Calyx  of  5  nearly  distinct  sepals.  Corolla  inflated- 
tubular,  contracted  below.  Stamens  with  a  fifth  sterile  filament, 
bearded  above,  and  longer  than  the  rest ;  anthers  smoothish.  Seeds 
not  margined.     Ord.  LXIII.  Scrophulariaceae.  p.  186. 

ScROPHULARiA.  Cahjx  5-parted.  Corolla-i\xh%  globular-ventricose ; 
limh  irregularly  bilabiate, — the  upper  lip  longer,  2-lobed,  lower  lip 
3-lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe  reflexed.  Stamens  with  a  scale-like 
rudiment  of  a  fifth  at  the  base  of  the  upper  lip.  Ord.  LXIII.  Scro- 

PHULARIACEAE.  p.   185. 

BucHNERA.  Calyx  ovoid-tubular,  5-toothed.  Corolla  salver-form  ; 
tube  slender,  slightly  curved,  limb  with  5  nearly  equal  cuneate- 
obovate  lobes.  Anthers  1-celled.  Style  clavate,  entire  at  summit. 
Orb.  LXIII.  Scrophulariaceae.  p.  190. 

Castilleja.  Calyx  ovoid-tubular,  compressed  above,  bifid  or  4- 
€left.  Gorolla-tuhQ  included  in  the  calyx ;  upper  lip  longer,  linear, 
laterally  compressed,  lower  lip  short,  3-lobed.  Anther-Q^W^  unequal. 
Ord.  LXIII.  Scrophulariaceae,  p.  192. 

Pedicularis.  Calyx  ovoid-tubular,  or  campanulate,  2-  3-  or  5- 
cleft.  Corolla  ringent ;  upper  lip  laterally  compressed,  often  toothed 
at  apex,  lower  lip  spreading,  3-lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe  narrower. 
Ord.  LXIII.  Scrophulariaceae.  p.  193. 

Melampyrum.  Calyx  campanulate,  4-cleft.  CoroZZ«-tube  enlarg- 
ing above ;  upper  lip  laterally  compressed,  with  the  margins  folded 
back,  lower  lower  lip  grooved,  nearly  equally  3-lobed.  Ord.  LXIII. 
Scrophulariaceae.  p.  193. 

Phryma.  Calyx  tubular,  bilabiate  ;  upper  lip  with  3  subulate  teeth, 
lower  lip  with  2,  shorter.  Corolla  bilabiate;  upper  lip  short, 
emarginate,  lower  lip  much  longer,  3-lobed.  Capsule  thin  and 
evanescent,  1-seeded.     Ord.  LXIV.  Verbenaceae.  p.  195. 

Verbena.  Calyx  tubular,  5-toothed,  one  tooth  often  shorter. — 
Corolla  tubular,  often  curved,  salverform,  rather  unequally  5-lobed. 
Stamens  included, — the  upper  pair  of  anthers  often  abortive.  Fruit 
splitting  into  4  seed-like  nutlets.  Ord.  LXIV.  Verbenaceae.  jt?.  194. 

LiPPiA.  Calyx  2-  to  4-toothed,  often  compressed,  and  becoming 
bilabiate.  Corolla  tubular,  unequally  5-lobed,  more  or  less  bilabi- 
ate. i^rwiY  2-celled,  2-seeded.  Ord.  LXIV.  Verbenaceae.  ^.  195. 
Epiphegus.  Monoicously  polygamous :  Sterile  Fl.  CaZyx  5-toothed. 
Corolla  tubular,  compressed,  bilabiate.  Fertile  Fl.  Corolla  small, 
rarely  expanding.     Ord.  LX.  Oeobanghaceae.  p.  181. 
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CoNOPHOLis.  Calyx  irregularly  5-cleft,  with  2  hractlets  at  base. 
Corolla  ventricose  below,  unequally  5-lobed  and  ringent,  upper  lip 
arched.     /S'^awews  exserted.     Ord.  LX.  Obobanchaceae.  j9.  181. 

Aphyllon.  Calyx  regularly  5-cleft,  without  bractlets.  Corolla- 
tube  longish,  and  a  little  curved;  limb  sub-bilabiate, — upper  lip 
deeply  bifid,  lower  3-lobed.  Stamens  included.  Ord.  LX.  Oroban- 
CHACEAE.^.  181. 

CL-ASS  XIT.  TETRAD YIVAMIA. 

/$^  The  Cknera  belonging  to  this  Class  will  all  be  found  in  the  natural  Order  X. 
Cruciferae.  p.  15. 

CliASS  XV.  MOIVAOEL.PHIA, 
Order  1.  Triandria. 

[Sisyrinchium.    Ord.  CVIII.  Iridaceae.jp.  318.] 

Order  2.  Pentandria. 

[Lobelia.    Ord.  LII.  Lobeliaceae.  p.  163.] 

Order  3.  Decandria. 

Geranium.  Sepals  5,  imbricated.  Petals  5,  convolute,  deciduous. 
Pistils  5 ;  styles  cohering  round  a  central  axis,  from  which  they 
separate  at  maturity  by  curving  up  from  the  base.  Carpels  1-seeded. 
Ord.  XXI.  Geraniaceae.  p.  39. 

OxALis.  Sepals  5.  Petals  6,  marcescent.  Styles  free.  Capsule 
oblong,  5-angled,  5-celled,  opening  at  the  angles.  Seeds  few  in  each 
cell,  loosely  coated.     Ord.  XXII.  Oxalidaceae.  p.  40. 

Order  4.  Polyandrla. 

jg^For  the  Genera  belonging  here,  see  Ord.  XVIII.  Malvaceae,  j).  35. 

CEASS  XVI.  DIADEEPHIA. 
Order  1.  Hexandria. 

Jg@**The  Cewcra  of  this  Order  will  be  found  in  the  natural  Order  IX.  Fumari* 

ACEAE.p.  14. 

Order  2,  Octandria. 

PoLYGALA.  Sepals  5,  irregular, — the  3  outer  ones  smaller,  bract- 
like, the  2  inner  ones  larger  (called  wings),  petal-like.  Petals  3  to 
5,  somewhat  cohering,  united  with  the  stamens, — the  lower  one 
keel-form,  and  often  crested  on  the  back.  Capsule  compressed.— 
Seeds  with  an  arillus-like  caruncle.  Ord.  XXXIII.  Polygalaceae. 
p.  51. 

Order  3.  Hecandria. 

Jg^For  the  Genera  belonging  here,  See  Ord.  XXXIV.  Leguminosae.jP.  53. 

CI.ASS  XVII.  SYBfGElVESIA. 

Jg^The  Genera  of  this  Class  all  belong  to  Ord.  LI.  Compositae.^,  121. 

CL-ASS  XVIII.  GYIITAI^ORIA. 
Orders  1.  and  S.  Monandria^  and  I>iandria« 

j§®*The  Genera  belonging  to  these  two  Orders,  will  be  found  in  Ord.  CV 

Orchidaceae.j?.  307. 

H 
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Orders  3.  and  4.  Hexandria,  and  Polyandria. 

4^  The  Genera  of  these  two  Orders  will  be  found  in  Ord.  LXXY.  Aristclochi- 

ACEAE.^.  240. 

CLASS  XIX.  MOIVOECIA. 
Order  1.  Monandria. 

Euphorbia.  Flowers  in  a  cup-shaped  4-  or  5-lobed  involucre,  with 
glands  at  its  sinuses.  Stam.  Flowers  numerous,  each  from  the 
axil  of  a  little  bract,  and  consisting  of  a  single  stamen  jointed  on  a 
pedicel.  Pistill.  Fl.  solitary  in  the  middle  of  the  involucre,  con- 
sisting of  a  naked  3-lobed  3-celled  pedicellate  ovary.  Capsule  sepa- 
rating into  3  1-seeded  carpels,  which  split  elastically.  Ord.  XC. 
Euphorbiaceae.  p.  259. 

Zannichellia.  Flowers  sessile,  naked,  usually  both  kinds  in  the 
same  axil.  Stam.  Fl.  a  single  stamen  with  a  slender  filament, 
bearing  a  2-  to  4-celled  anther.  Pistill.  Fl.  usually  4  pistils  in 
the  same  cup-shaped  involucre, — becoming  oblong  coriaceous  nut- 
lets.    Styles  4.     Ord.  GIL  Naiadaceae.  p.  302. 

CallitrichE.  Flowers  associated  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
usually  between  a  pair  of  fistular  whitish  bracts.  Proper  perianth 
none.  Fruit  a  somewhat  fleshy  nut-lihe  capsule,  indehiscent,  4-lobed, 
4-celled.     Styles  2.     Ord.  LXXXVIII.    Callitrichaceae.  p.  257. 

[Arum.    Ord.  XCIX.  Araceae-^?.  297.] 
[Najas.    Ord.  CII.  Naiadaceae. p.  302.] 

Order  2.  I>iandria. 

[Fraxinus.    Ord.  LXXIV.  Oleaceae.^?.  238.] 

[Podostemum.    Ord.  LXXXIX.  Podostemaceae.  p.  258.] 

[Lemna.    Ord.  C.  Lemnaceae.  p.  300.] 

Order  3,  Triandria. 

Typha.  FloiDcrs  in  a  long  dense  cylindric  tei'minal  interrupted 
spike,  with  an  intervening  caducous  spathe, — the  upper  portion 
staminate.  Proper  perianth  none.  Ovaries  surrounded  by  clavate 
bristles,  becoming  small  pedicellate  nutlets.  Ord.  CI.  Typhaceae. 
p.  301. 

Sparganium.  Flowers  in  dense  globose  heads,  in  the  axils  of  leaf- 
like bracts, — proper  j^maw^A  none.  Upper  heads  s^amma^e.  Lower 
heads  consisting  of  sessile  jt?^5^^75,  each  surrounded  by  3  to  6  calyx- 
like scales.  Fruit  a  sort  of  dry  drupe,  or  nutlet.  Ord.  CI.  Typha- 
ceae. p.  301. 

Comptonia.  Stam.  Fl.  Aments  cylindric  ;  bracts  1-flowered,  reni- 
form-cordate,  each  with  2  bractlets.  Stamens  3  to  6.  Pistill.  Fl. 
Aments  globose,  becoming  bur-like,  by  the  persistent  subulate  scales 
"which  invest  the  ovaries.  Fruit  an  ovoid-oblong  smooth  indehiscent 
nut,    Ord.  XCIII.  IMyricaceae.  p.  274. 

[Phyllanthus.    Ord.  XC.  Euphorbiaceae.  p.  261.] 
[Carya.    Ord.  XCI.  Juglandaceae.  ^j.  263.] 
[Pilea.    Ord.  XCYII.  Urticaceak.  p,  288.] 


MONOECIA  TRIANDKIA.  LXXXlU 

[Scleria,  and  Carex.    Ord.  CXVII.  Cyperaceae.  p.  343 — 4.] 
[Zea,  and  Tripsacum.    Ord.  CXVIII.  Gramineae.J).  385-6] 

Order  4.  Tetrandria. 

Betula.  Staminate  aments  cylindric,  with  the  bracts  peltate, — 
each  with  2  bractlets,  and  3  flowers.  Calyx  a  scale^  with  4  stamens 
at  base.  Pistillate  aments  ovoid-oblong,  with  the  bracts  3-lobed, 
imbricated.  Calyx  none.  Ovaries  3  under  each  bract;  stigmas  2. 
Fruit  a  lenticular,  winged,  or  samaroid  nutlet.  Obd.  XCIV.  Betula- 
ceae.  p.  275. 

Alnus.  Staminate  aments  cylindric,  pendulous ;  bracts  1-  to  3- 
flowered,  peltate,  each  with  5  &rac^/e^5.  (7a7?/x  4-parted.  Pistillate 
aments  ovoid-oblong;  bracts  2-flowered,  somewhat  fleshy.  Calyx 
of  4  scale-like  sepals.  Fruit  a  compressed  angular  nut;  not  winged. 
Ord.  XCIV.  Betulaceae.  p.  276. 

MoEus.  Flowers  in  cylindric  spikes,  occasionally  androgynous, 
sometimes  dioicous.  Calyx  4-parted.  Pistill.  Fl.  in  short  dense 
spikes.  Ovary  2-celled,  sessile  ;  styles  2.  Akene  compressed,  covered 
by  the  persistent  succulent  calyx, — the  whole  spike  becoming  a  kind 
of  compound  oblong  terete  berry.  Ord.  XCVII.  Urticaceae.  p. 
285. 

Boehmeria.  Flowers  in  simple  axillary  spikes,  sometimes  androgy- 
nous, often  dioicous.  Stam.  Fl.  in  small  bracteate  clusters,  in 
slender  interrupted  spikes.  Sepals  4  or  5.  Pistill.  Fl.  bracteate, 
in  shorter  and  thicker  continuous  spikes.  Calyx  tubular-ventricose, 
4-toothed  or  entire,  inclosing  the  ovary.  Stigma  simple.  Akene 
elliptic-ovate.     Ord.  XCVII.  Urticaceae.  p.  288. 

Urtica.  Stam.  Fl.  Sepals  mostly  4,  valvate.  Pistill.  Fl.  Sepals 
4,  in  opposite  pairs, — the  outer  pair  smaller,  sometimes  abortive. 
Akene  compressed,  ovate-oblong.  Ord.  XCVII.  Urticaceae.  p.  287. 

Pilea.  Stam.  Fl.  Sepals  3  or  4.  Pistill.  Fl.  Calyx  of  3  un- 
equal segments,  with  an  incurved  scale  (or  abortive  stamen)  before 
each.  Stigma  pencil-tufted.  Akene  minutely  warty.  Ord.  XCVII. 
Urticaceae.  p.  288. 

[Carya.    Ord.  XCI.  Juglandaceae.J).263.] 
[Madura,  Broussonetia,  and  Parietaria.     Ord.  XCVII.  Urticaceae.  j?.  284—6.] 

Order  5.  Pentandria, 

Amaranthus.     Flowers  imbricated  with   dry   scarious  persistent 

bracts.     Calyx  of  3  or  5  sepals,  mostly  colored,  and  connected  at 

base.     Corolla  none.     Stigmas  2  or   3.      Utricle  circumscissed,  or 

indehiscent,  1-seeded.     Ord.  LXXVIII.  Amaranthaceae.  ^.  244. 

[Ambrosia,  and  Xanthium.    Ord.  LI.  Compositae.  p.  138 — 9.] 

[Celtis.    Ord.  LXXXV.  Ulmaceae.  p.  256.] 

[Quercus.    Ord.  XCII.  Cupuliferae.  p.  265.] 

Order  6.  Hexandria. 

[Comptonia.    Ord.  XCIII.  Mtricaceae.  p.  274.] 

[Melanthium,  and  Yeratrum.    Ord.  CXII.  Melanthaceae.|).  328.] 

[Zizania.    Ord.  CXVIII.  Gramineae.  p.  356.] 


LXXXIV  LINNAEAN    ARBANGEMENT. 

Order  K*  Polyandria* 

Ceratophyllum.  Flowers  axillai^y,  solitary,  inconspicuous.  Cal7/x 
none, — but  an  8-  to  10-  or  12-cleft  involucre.  Stam.  Fl.  Anthers 
sessile.  Pistill.  Fl.  Ov«r?/ 1-celled ;  5/y/e  filiform ;  stigma  ^\m^\Q. 
Akene  beaked.     Ord.  LXXXVII.  Ceratopiiyllaceae.  jo.  257. 

Arum.  Flowers  naked,  on  a  spadix,  often  dioicous,  Spathe  hooded 
at  summit.  Spadix  naked  at  summit.  Stamens  crowded,  subverti- 
cillate;  anthers  subsessile,  2-  to  4-celled.  Pistils  below  the  stamens, 
crowded.     Berries  1-  or  several-seeded.     Ord.    XCIX.  Araceae. 

2y.  297. 

Peltandra.  Flowers  naked,  on  a  spadix.  Spathe  elongated,  con- 
volute. Spadix  entirely  covered  with  flowers.  Anthers  sessile,  with 
6  or  6  cells  surrounding  the  margin  of  a  thick  peltate  connective. 
Pistils  below  the  stamens.  Berries  1-  to  o-seeded.  Ord.  XCIX. 
Araceae.  p.  298. 

Sagittaria.  Sepals  3,  connected  at  base,  persistent.  Petals  3, 
deciduous.  PiSTittATE  Flowers  below ;  ovaries  numerous,  in  de- 
pressed-globose Aeacf^,— becoming  flatted  margined  akenes.  Ord. 
cm.  Alismaceae.  j9.  305. 

JuGLAxs.  StaM;  Fl.  Aments  simple,  lateral,  from  buds  without 
leaves.  Calyx  adnate  to  an  entire  1 -flowered  hract^  3-  to  6-parted. 
Pistill.  Fl.  terminal,  solitary,  or  few  and  clustered.  Calyx  4-cleft, 
with  4  mw'iAX  petals  alternating  with  the  segments.  Fruit  drupaceous, 
— the  epicarp  somewhat  fleshy,  not  opening;  nut  woody,  rugose. 
Ord.  XCI.  Juglandaceae.  p.  261. 

Carya.  Stam.  Fl.  Aments  mostly  in  threes,  lateral,  from  buds 
with  leaves.  Calyx  adnate  to  an  entire  1-flowered  bract,  2-  or  3- 
parted.  Stamens  few  ;  anthers  hairy.  Pistill.  Fl.  terminal,  in  small 
clusters.  Calyx  4-cleft,  without  petals.  Fruit  drupaceous, — the 
epicarp  coriaceous,  opening  by  4  valves ;  nut  bony,  smooth,  usually 
4-  to  6-angled.     Ord.  XCI.  Juglandaceae.  p.  263. 

Quercus.  Stam.  Fl.  Amoits  simple,  slender,  without  bracts. — 
Calyx  mostly  5-parted.  Corolla  none.  Pistill.  Fl,  in  small  clus- 
ters, sometimes  on  a  long  common  peduncle ;  each  flower  with  an 
involucre  formed  of  numerous  little  imbricated  scales  united  into  a 
cup.  Calyx  6-toothed.  Corolla  none.  Hut,  or  Acorn,  ovoid  or 
oblong,  seated  in  the  indurated  involucre.  Ord.  XCII.  Cupuli- 
FERAE.  p.  265. 

Castanea.  Stam.  Fl.  interruptedly  clustered  in  long  naked  spike- 
form  aments.  Calyx  5-  or  6-parted.  Pistill.  Fl.  usually  in  threes, 
within  ovoid  squarrose  clustered  involucres.  Calyx  urceolate, — the 
limb  5-  or  6-cleft.  iVw^«  coriaceous,  1  to  3,  inclosed  in  the  globose 
prickly  involucre,  which  opens  by  4  valves  at  maturity.  Ord.  XCII. 
Cupuliferae.  p.  270. 


MONOECIA  POLTANDEIA.  IXXXT 

Fagus.  Stam.  Fl.  in  globose  clusters,  pendulous  on  long  pedun- 
cles. Calyx  campanulate,  5-  or  6-cleft.  Pistill.  Fl.  usually  in 
pairs,  within  an  ovoid  pedunculate  involucre  formed  of  numerous  coal- 
esced subulate  flexible  bracts,  (7a7ya:urceolate, — the  limb  elongated, 
4-  or  5-cleft.  Nuts  ovoid-triquetrous,  usually  2  in  the  coriaceous 
muricate  4-valved  involucre.     Ord.  XCII.  Cupuliferae.  p.  271. 

CoRYLUs.  Stam.  Fl.  imbricated  in  cylindric  aments  ;  scales  3-part- 
ed, — the  middle  segment  covering  the  two  lateral  ones.  Calyx 
none.  Pistill,  Fl.  in  terminal  clusters.  Nut  bony,  roundish- 
ovoid,  subcompressed,  solitary  in  the  enlarged  leathery-foliaceous 
lacerate-dentate  involucre.     Ord.  XCII.  Cupuliferae.  p.  272. 

Carpinus.  Stam.  Fl.  Aments  lateral,  with  simple  ovate  scale-like 
bracts.  Calyx  none.  Pistill.  Fl.  in  pairs,  with  small  deciduous 
bracts,  and  enlarging  foliaceous  involucres,  arranged  in  terminal 
loose  ament-like  spikes.  Calyx  urceolate, — the  limb  cup-like,  dentic- 
ulate. Nuts  in  pairs,  bony,  ovoid,  subcompressed,  striate-ribbed. 
Ord.  XCII.  Cupuliferae.  p.  273. 

OsTRYA.  Stam.  Fl.  nearly  as  in  Carpinus.  Pistill.  Fl.  solitary 
or  in  pairs,  in  short  slender  terminal  aments,  with  small  caducous 
bracts;  each  flower  (or  pair  of  flowers)  inclosed  in  a  membranous 
sac-like  involucre,  which  enlarges  and  forms  a  bladdery  closed  bag, 
in  fruit, — and  these  are  imbricated  in  a  strobile,  like  that  of  the 
common  Hop.  Calyx  somewhat  urceolate, — the  limb  tubular,  entire, 
Nats  solitary,  compressed,  lance-oblong.  Ord.  XCII.  Cupuliferae. 
p.  273. 

Platanus.  Stam.  Fl.  in  small  pendulous  globose  deciduous  heads. 
Stamens  mixed  with  subclavate  scales.  Pistill.  Fl.  in  larger  pen- 
dulous globose  persistent  heads.  Fruit  a  clavate  coriaceous  nutlet, 
beset  at  base  by  tawny  pappus-like  hairs.  Ord.  XCVI.  Platana- 
CEAE.  p.  283. 

Order  8.  Monadelpliia. 

PiKUS.  Staminate  aments  spiked,  subterminal.  Stamens  numer- 
ous, inserted  on  the  axis ;  anthers  subsessile,  covered  by  the  peltat-e 
scale-like  connective, — the  cells  opening  lengthwise.  Fertile  aments 
terminal,  solitary  or  clustered, — the  carpellary  scales  with  deciduous 
bracts.  Fruit  a  woody  strobile,  formed  of  the  persistent  imbricated 
carpellary  scales,  which  are  thickened,  and  often  mucronate  at  apex, 
— each  scale  with  an  excavation  at  base  containing  2  naked  nutlike 
seeds,  which  are  margined  by  a  deciduous  wing.  Ord.  XCYIII. 
Coniferae,  p.  290. 

Abies.  Staminate  aments  scattered,  or  clustered  near  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  Fertile  aments  lateral  or  terminal, — the  carpellary 
scales  with  persistent,  or  evanescent  bracts.  Strobile  with  the  scales 
rounded,  thin  and  not  mucronate  at  apex,  nor  excavated  at  base. — 
Seeds  with  a  persistent  wing.     Ord.  XCVIII.  Coniferae.  p.  291. 

Larix.  Staminate  aments  lateral  and  scattered,  bud-like.  Fertile 
am!ents  lateral, — the  carpellary  scales  with  colored  persistent  bracts. 
Strobile  erect,  ovoid, — the  scales  as  in  Abies,  but  somewhat  exca- 
vated at  base.  Seeds  with  a  persistent  wing.  Ord.  XCVIU.-«» 
Coniferae.  p.  292. 


LXXXVl  IINXAEAN   ARRANGEMENT. 

Taxodiiim.  Staminate  aments  numerous,  in  a  terminal  pyramidal 
spike,  or  racemose  cluster.  Stamens  few, — the  anther-c.QW':^  covered 
by  a  peltate  scale-like  coymective.  Fertile  aments  roundish-oboToid, 
usually  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  staminate  spike — the  carpellary 
scales  without  bracts,  acute,  recurved-spreading  at  apex.  Strobile 
subglobose, — the  scales  angular,  subpeltate,  scarcely  opening. — 
Seeds  angular.     Ord.  XCVIII.  Coniferae.  ^.  29-4. 

Thuja.  Staminate  aments  ovoid,  terminal,  small.  Stamens  with 
a  scale-like  connective,  bearing  4  anther-cells.  Fertile  aments  sub- 
ovoid,  tuberculate,  terminal,  small, — the  carpellary  scales  fixed  l)}^ 
the  base,  without  bracts,  dry  and  spreading  at  maturity.  Seeds  with 
a  narrow  wing  at  each  end.     Ord.  XCVIII.  Coniferae.  p.  293. 

Phyllantiius.  Calyx  5-  or  6-parted.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  mostly 
S,  with  5  or  6  glands  at  base.  Ovary  seated  on  a  glandular  disk, 
8-celled  ;  cells  2-seeded;  styles  3,  Capsule  separating  into  3  carpels. 
Ord.  XC.  Eupiiorbiaceae.  p.  261. 

Acalypiia.  Staminate  flow^ers  very  small,  clustered  in  minute 
pedunculate  spikes,  with  the  Pistillate  flower  mostly  at  their 
base,  in  an  axillary  leaf-like  involucre.  Calyx  of  the  St  am.  ft.  4- 
parted,  of  ihQ pistillate  fl.  3-parted.  Corolla  none.  Styles  3,  fringed. 
Capsule  3-lobed,  separating  into  3  globular  carpels.  Ord.  XC. 
Euphorriaceae.  p.  261. 

SiCYOs.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed.  Corolla  5-parted.  Ovary 
inferior,  1-telled ;  stigma  thickish,  trifid.  Fruit  compressed,  ovate, 
dry  and  membranous,  1-seeded,  armed  with  barbed  prickly  bristles. 
Ord.  XL,  Cucurbitageae.  p.  93. 

CucuMis.  Cali/x  tubular-campanulate,  5-toothed.  Petals  5,  nearly 
distinct,  and  free.  Fruit  a  fleshy  3-  to  6-celled  berry.  Seeds 
smooth,  obovate-oblong,  acute  at  base,  and  on  the  margin.     Ord. 

XL.    CUCURBITACEAE.  p.    92. 

Citrullus.  Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  5-parted.  Petals  5,  adnate 
to  the  calyx.  Fruit  a  subglobose  smooth  berry.  Seeds  obovate- 
oblong,  truncate  at  base,  obtuse  on  the  margin.  Ord.  XL.  Cucur- 
bitageae. />.  93. 

Cucurbita.  Corolla  campanulate, — the  petals  cohering  with  each 
other,  and  adnate  to  the  calyx.  Stam.  Fl.  Calyx  campanulate, 
with  a  short  tube.  Pistill.  Fl.  Calyx-iube  obovoid,  circumscissed 
below  the  limb,  after  flowering.  Fruit  a  fleshy,  or  subligneous 
berry  of  various  form.  Seeds  obovate,  smooth,  with  the  margin 
Bcarcely  tumid.     Ord.  XL.  Cugurbitaceae.  p.  94. 

Lagenaria.  Calyx  campanulate,  or  turbinate.  Petals  5,  obovate. 
adnate  to  the  calyx-tube.  F?'uii  at  first  fleshy,  finally  a  dry  ligneous 
bej^ry.  Seeds  arillate,  with  tumid  margin.  Ord.  XL.  Cugurbita- 
ceae. p.  92. 


DIOECIA   MONANDBIA.  LXXXYU 

CI.ASS  XX.  I>IOECIA, 
Order  1.  Moiiandria. 

Naias.  Flowers  axillary  and  solitary.  Stamen  in  a  membranous 
spathe;  anther  at  first  subsessile,  the  filament  finally  elongated. — 
Oi'ar// tapering  to  a  short  style;  stigmas  2  to  4,  subulate.  Fruit  a 
loosely-coated  seed-like  nutlet,     Oru.  CII.  Naiadaceae.  p.  302. 

Order  2.  ©iandria. 

Salix.  Flo2ce7's  dM  amentaceous ;  bracts  entire,  1-flowered.  Cah/x 
none.  Ovary  1 -celled ;  stigmas  2,  subsessile,  2-lobed.  Fruit  a 
follicular  kind  of  small  capsule,  opening  at  apex.  Seeds  numerous, 
silky-comose.     Ord.  XCV.  Salicaceae.  p.  276. 

[Fraxinus.    Ord.  LXXIV.  Oleaceae.  p.  238.] 
[Yallisneria.    Ord.  CIV.  Hydrocharidaceae.  p.  306.] 

Order  B.  Triaiidria. 

Vallisneria.  Stam.  Fl.  crowded  on  a  conical  receptacle^  which  is 
inclosed  in  a  3-valved  spathe,  and  borne  on  a  short  scape.  Calyx 
3-parted.  Corolla  none.  Pistill.  Fl.  solitary,  in  a  tubular  bifid 
spathe,  on  a  long  slender  flexuose  scape.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  not  extended  beyond  it;  limb  o-lobed,  with  3  small  linear 
petals  alternating  with  the  obovate  lobes.  Fruit  long,  linear,  inde- 
hiscent,  fleshy  and  berry-like,  several-seeded.  Ord.  CIV.  Hydro- 
charidaceae. p.  oOG. 

Order  4.  Tetrandria. 

ViscuM.  Stam.  Fl.  Calyx  subcoriaceous,  3-  or  4-parted.  Corolla 
none.  Pistill.  Fl.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  limb  3-  or 
4-toothed,  or  obsolete.  Petals  3  or  4,  minute.  Fruit  a  globular 
1-seeded  berry.     Ord.  LXXXIV.  Loraxthaceae.  p.  254. 

Maclura.  Stam.  Fl.  racemose.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  none, 
Pistill.  Fl.  densely  crowded,  and  coalesced,  on  a  globose  receptacle. 
Sepals  4,  in  opposite  pairs,  oblong,  somewhat  cucullate  and  fleshy. 
Ovary  1-celled  ;  stigmas  2,  one  large  and  feathery,  the  other  mostl^^ 
abortive.  Akenes  embraced  by  the  sepals,  and  all  coalesced  into  a 
large  compound  globose  lactescent  berry.  Ord.  XCVII.  Urtica- 
CEAE.J9.  284. 

Broussoxetia.  Stam.  Fl.  in  ament-like  spikes,  bracteate.  Calyx 
4-parted.  Corolla  none.  Pistill.  Fl.  in  dense  capitate  clusters, 
mixed  with  hairy  scales.  Calyx  urceolate,  3-  or  4-toothed.  Ovary 
1-celled,  pedicellate.  Alzene  softly  fleshy,  elevated  on  the  baccate 
pedicel,  which  is  surrounded  at  base  by  the  calyx.  Ord,  XCVII. 
Urticaceae.  p.  28G. 

[Ilex  opaca.    Ord.  LV.  Aquifoliaceae.  p.  175.] 

[Morus,  Urtica,  and  Boehmeria.    Ord.  XCYII.  Urticaceae.  p.  285-7-8.] 

Order  5.  Pentandria. 

Cannabis.    Stam.  Fl.     Cahjx  of  5  sepals.     Corolla  none.    Pis- 


LXXXTIU  LIXNAEAN   ARRANGEMENT. 

TILL.  Fl.  Calyx  urceolate,  acuminate,  consisting  of  a  single  persist- 
ent sepal  folded  rounded  the  subglobose  ovary.  Corolla  none.  Nut 
1-seeded,  indeliiscent.     Ord.  XCYII.  Urticaceae.  p,  286. 

HuMULUs.  Stam.  Fl.  Calyx  of  5  sepals.  Corolla  none.  Pistill. 
Fl.  in  ovoid-oblong  aments ;  ir«c?6' imbricated,  enlarging,  2-flowered. 
Calyx  urceolate,  consisting  of  a  single  scale-like  persistent  sepal, 
its  folded  margin  embracing  the  ovate  ovary.  Corolla  none.  Kut 
resinous-glandular.     Ord.  XCVII.  Urticaceae.  p,  287. 

Spinacia.  Stam.  Fl.  Calyx  of  4  or  5  sepals.  Corolla  none. — 
Pistill.  Fl.  Calyx  ventricose-tubular,  2-  to  4-toothed,  persistent. 
Corolla  none.  Akene  compressed,  included  in  the  indurated  (and 
sometimes  muricated)  calyx-tube.  Ord.  LXXYII.  Chenopodia- 
ceae.  p.  244. 

[Rhus.    Ord.  XXYII.  Anacardiaceae.  p.  43,] 

[Xegundo.    Ord.  XXYIII,  Aceraceae.  p.  46.] 

[Titis.    Ord.  XXXII.  Yitaceae.  p.  49.] 

[Panax  trifolium.    Ord.  XLY.  Araliaceae.  p.  110.] 

[Nyssa.    Ord.  LXXXII.  Nyssaceae.  p.  25.3.] 

Order  6,  Ilexandria. 

Dioscorea.  Stam.  Fl.  Calyx  6-parted.  Corolla  none.  Pistill. 
Fl.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  3-celled  ovary ;  limb  6-parted. — 
Corolla  none.  Capsule  prominently  3-winged.  Seeds  compressed, 
margined.     Ord.  CIX.  Dioscoreaceae  p.  818, 

Smilax.  Perianth  of  6  spreading  sepals,  deciduous.  Ovary  superior. 
Berri/  globose,  1-  to  3-celled,  1-  to  3-seeded.  Ord.  CX.  Smilaceae. 
p,  319. 

[Gleditschia.    Ord.  XXXIV.  Leguminosae.  p.  69.] 

[Prinos.    Ord.  LY.  Aquifoliaceae.  p.  175. 

[Rumex  Acetosella.    Ord.  LXXIX.  Polygonaceae.  p.  250.] 

[Chamaelirium.    Ord.  CXII.  3Ielanthaceae.  p.  329.] 

Order  T.  Octandria. 

Populits.  Floicers  all  amentaceous]  5r«c?'5  laciniate,  1 -flowered. — 
Calyx  subturbinate, — the  limb  oblique,  entire.  Capsule  2-valved. — 
^(2e</5  comose.     Ord.  XCV.  Salicaceae.  j?.  281. 

[Acer.    Ord.  XXYIII.  Aceraceae.  p.  44,] 
[Diospyros.    Ord.  LYI.  Ebenaceae.  p.  176.] 

Order  8.  Snneandria. 

Udora.  Floivers  polygamo-dioicous,  solitary,  from  a  tubular  bifid 
spathe,  Stam.  Fl.  minute.  Sepals  and  petals  each  3,  nearly  alike. 
Perfect.  Fl.  Calyx-tube  long  and  very  slender,  adherent  to  the 
ovary  at  base  ;  Zm6  3-parted.  Petals  S,  Fruit  oblong  coriaceous 
indeliiscent,  few-seeded.  Ord.  CIV.  Hydrocharidaceae.  p.  305! 
[Sassafras  ayid  Benzoin.    Ord.  LYIII.  Lauraceae.  p.  251-2.] 

Order  9.  Decandria. 

Ailanthus.  Polygamo-dioicous:  Calyx  5 -cleft.  Corolla  6~-peialed. 
Perfect,  or  Pistill.  Fl.  Ovaries  3  to  5,  free,  compressed,  1-celled; 
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Stigmas  radiately  5-lobed.  Stamens  2,  or  3,  in  the  perfect  flower 
(10  in  the  sterile).  Fruit  samara-like,  oblong,  tumid  in  the  centre. 
Ord.  XXVI.  Xanthoxylaceae.  p,  42. 

[Gymnocladus.    Ord.  XXXIV.  Leguminosae.  p.  69.] 

Order  lO,  Polyandria. 

Menispermum.  Sepals  and  petals  arranged  in  fours,  in  2  or  3 
series.  Stam.  Fl.  Anthers  4-celled.  Pistill.  Fl.  Ovaries  2  to  4, 
superior,  subpedicellate.  Drupes  roundish-reniform ;  nut  lunate. — 
Ord.  IV.  Menispermaceae.  p.  10. 

Salisburia.  Stam.  Fl.  in  axillary  filiform  pedunculate  aments. — 
Fertile  Fl.  terminal,  solitary,  or  fasciculate, — each  consisting  of  a 
naked  ovule  seated  in  a  cupshaped  disk,  in  the  thickened  apex  of  the 
peduncle.  Seed  nut-like,  its  base  embraced  by  the  fleshy  disk. — 
Ord.  XCVIII.  Coniferae.  p.  296. 

[Clematis,  and  Thalictrum,    Ord.  I.  Ranunculaceae.  _p.  2  &  3.] 

[Diospyros.    Ord.  LVI.  Ebenaceae.  p.  176.] 

[Arum.    Ord.  XCIX.  Araceae.  p.  297.] 

Order  11.  Monadelpliia. 

Taxus.  Stam.  Fl.  in  axillary  globose  aments,  exserted  from  the 
scaly  buds.  Fertile  Fl.  scaly-bracteate  at  base, — each  consisting 
of  a  naked  ovule  seated  in  a  cupshaped  disk,  which  finally  becomes 
pulpy,  and  incloses  the  lower  half  of  the  nut-like  seed.  Ord. 
XCVIII.  Coniferae.  p.  295. 

JuNiPERus.  Staminate  AMENTS  axillary,  or  subterminal,  ovoid, 
small.  Filaments  bearing  an  excentrically  peltate  connective, — to 
theloweredge  of  which  the  aw^'/^^r-cells  are  attached.  Fertile  aments 
axillary,  globose,  consisting  of  3  to  6  fleshy,  1-  to  3-ovuled,  coales- 
cent  scales.  Fruit  drupe-like,  small,  tuberculate,  umbilicate  at  apex, 
scaly-bracteate  at  base.     Ord.  XCVIII.  Coniferae.  p.  295. 

CliASS  XXI.  CRYPTOG^AMIA. 

46^  The  Genera  of  this  Class  are  all  arranged  in  the  Series  of  Flowerless 
Plants  ;  and  will  be  found  distributed  in  the  natural  orders  to  which  they  sever- 
ally belong. 


NATURAL  AREANGEMENT 

OF   THE 

GROUPS  AND  ORDERS  IN  THIS  WORK. 


The  Yegetable  Kingdom  is  arranged,  by  Prof.  A.  Gray  in  his  Botanical  Text 
Book  (which  arrangement  is  here  adopted),  in  two  Series  or  grand  Divisions — 
known  as  Phaenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  Cryptogamous  or  Elowerless 
Plants.  These,  again,  are  subdivided ;  and  the  plants  belonging  to  them  are 
disposed,  according  to  their  structure  and  affinities,  in  Classes,  Sub-Classes,  Divisions 
Groups,  Orders,  Sub-Orders,  Tribes,  Sub-Tribes,  Genera,  Sub-Genera,  Species  and 
Varieties. 

The  following  is  a  Synoptical  Tiew  of  the  general  arrangement  and  grouping  of 
the  Natm'al  Orders,  or  Families,  to  which  the  plants  enumerated  in  this  work  are 
referable ;  which,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  has  been  derived  from  the 
valuable  Text-hook,  above  mentioned.  Such  a  Conspectus,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
satisfactory  and  useful  to  the  Student, — as  affording  a  comprehensive  glance  at 
the  general  principles,  or  basis  of  the  System,  upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
details  has  been  erected.    Under  this  impression  it  has  been  here  inserted. 


SERIES  I. 

PHAENOG'AMOUS  OR  FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

Plants  furnislied  with  flowers  (essentially  consisting  of  stamens 
andpistils)y  and  producing  proper  seeds. 

CLASS  I. 

EXOGENOUS  OR  DICOTYLEDONOUS 
PLANTS. 

Stem  consisting  of  a  distinct  bark  and  pith,  which  are  separated 
by  an  interposed  layer  of  woody  fibre  and  vessels,  forming  wood  in 
all  perennial  stems ;  increase  in  diameter  effected  by  the  annual 
deposition  of  new  layers  between  the  old  wood  and  the  bark,  which 
are  arranged  in  concentric  zones,  and  traversed  by  medullary  rays. 
Leaves  commonly  articulated  with  the  stem,  their  veins  branching 
and  reticulated.  Sepals  and  petals,  when  present,  more  commonly 
in  fives  or  fours,  and  very  rarely  in  threes.  Embryo  with  two  or 
more  cotyledons. 
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SUB-CLASS  I. 

ANGIOSPERMOUS  EXOGENOUS  PLANTS. 

Ovules  produced  in  a  closed  ovary,  and  fertilized  by  the  action  of 
pollen  through  the  medium  of  a  stigma.  Embryo  with  a  pair  of 
opposite  cotyledons. 

DIVISION  I.     DIALYPET^ALOUS   EXO^GENOUS  PLANTS. 

Floral  envelopes  consisting,  generally,  of  both  calyx  and 
corolla, — with  tlie  Petals  distinct.'^ 

Group  1.  Ovaries  several  or  numerous  (in  a  few  cases  solitary), 
distinct,  when  in  several  rows  sometimes  cohering  in  a  mass,  but 
not  united  into  a  compound  pistil.  Petals  and  stamens  hypogynous. 
Seeds  albuminous. 

•}•  Stamens  or  pistils  {one  or  both)  numerous  or  indefinite. 

Herbs,  without  stipules.    Raivunculaceae.  p.  1. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  stipules.    Magnoliaceae.  jx  8. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  ivithout  stipules.    Anonaceae.  p.  9. 

f  f  Stamens  feiv  or  definite .    Pistils  few  or  solitary. 

Climbing  plants.    Flowers  mono-dioicous.    Menispermaceae.  p.  10. 

Shrubs  or  herbs.    Flowers  all  perfect.    Berbeeidaceae.  p.  10. 

Group  2.  Ovaries  several,  either  distinct,  or  perfectly  united  into 
a  compound  pistil  of  several  cells.  Stamens  definite  or  indefinite, 
inserted  on  the  receptacle.  Pmbryo  inclosed  in  a  sac  at  the  end  of 
the  albumen.     Aquatic  herbs. 

Carpels  distinct  and  free.    Cabombaceae.  p.  11. 
Carpels  united  in  a  several-celled  ovary.    Nymphaeaceae.  p.  12. 

Group  3.  Ovary  compound,  with  parietal  placentae.  Calyx  and 
corolla  2-  4-merous,  deciduous.  Stamens  hypogynous.  Flowers 
unsymmetrical.  Embryo  small  in  copious  albumen^  or  coiled  when 
there  is  no  albumen. 

Seeds  alhuniinous. 

Polyandrous;  flower  regular.    Papaveraceae.  ^.  12. 

Diadelphous  or  hexandroiis;  fl.  irregidar.  Fumariaceae.  p.  14. 

Seeds  without  albumen. 

Pod  2-ceUed :  r&dicle  folded  on  the  cotyledons.    Cruciferae.  p.  15. 

Vodl-celled:  emhrjo  rolled  np.    Capparidaceae.  _p.  24. 

Group  4.  Ovary  compound,  with  parietal  placentae.  Floral  envel- 
opes mostly  5-merous ;  calyx  persistent.  Stamens  hypogynous. — 
Seeds  albuminous. 

Corolla  irregular :  anthers  introrse,  connate.    Tiolaceae.  p.  24. 
Corolla  regular :  anthers  extrorse,  or  innate,  distinct. 

Vernation  circinnate.    Petals  rnarcescent.    Droseraceae.  p.  27. 

*  Some  cases  of  dialtpetalous  flowers  also  occur  in  the  orders  Ericaceae,  and 
Aquifoliaceae,  which  are  placed  in  the  gamopetalous  part  of  the  series ;  and  some 
genera  of  several  Orders  placed  here,  are  apetalouS}— such  &a  Anemone,  Thalictrum  > 

&Q. 
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"Vernation  straight.    Petals  usually  caducous.    Cistaceae,  p.  26. 

Group  5.  Ovary  compound  with  the  placentae  parietal,  or  2-  5- 
celled  from  their  meeting  in  the  axis.  Stamens  hypogynous. — 
Embryo  straight,  with  little  or  no  albumen.' 

Stipules  none ;  leaves  dotted.    Stamens  in  parcels.    IIypericaceae.  y.  28. 

Group  6.  Ovary  compound,  1 -celled  with  a  free  central  placenta, 
or  2-  several-celled  with  the  placenta  in  the  axis.  Calyx  free  or 
nearly  so.     Embryo  peripheric,  on  mealy  albumen. 

Floral  envelopes  symmetrical.    Caryophyllaceae.  p.  30. 

Floral  envelopes  ?/ns2/wme^ncaL    Portulacaceae.  p.  34. 

Group  7.  Ovary  compound  and  several-celled,  with  the  placentae 
in  the  axis  ;  or  the  numerous  carpels  more  or  less  coherent  with 
each  other  or  with  a  central  axis.  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  with 
a  valvate  aestivation. 

Anthers  1-celkd.    Stamens  monadclphous.    Malvaceae,  p.  35. 

Anthers  2-celled.    Polyandrous  or  5-adelphoua.    Tiliaceae.  p.  37. 

Group  8.     Ovary   compound,  or  of  several   carpels   adhering  to  a 

central  axis,  free  from  the  calyx,  which  is  mostly  imbricated  in 

aestivation.     Flowers  perfect. 

f  Flower  irregular  and  unsymmetrical. 

Stamens  connate.    Ovvdes  several  in  each  cell.    Balsamixaceae.  ^'^  40. 

Stamens  distinct.    Ovules  single  in  each  cell.    Tropaeolaceae.  p.  41. 

ff  Flower  regular  and  symmetrical  throughout. 

Calyx  valvate  in  aestivation.    Limnanthaceae.  p.  42. 

Calyx  imbricated  in  aestivation. 

Embryo  condupUcate.    Geraniaceae.  p.  39. 

Leaves  simple.    Stamens  5.    Linaceae.  p.  38. 

Leaves  compound.    Stamens  10.    Oxalidaceae.  p.  40. 

Group  9.  Ovary  compound,  with  2  or  several  cells,  or  1-celled  by 
suppression, — or  carpels  distinct  and  barely  connected  by  their 
styles.  Calyx  free.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  or  rarely  want- 
ing. Stamens  once  or  twice  as  many  as  the  sepals,  distinct.  Em^ 
bryo  large ;  albumen  little  or  none.     Flowers  polygamo-dioicous. 

Leaves  dotted.    Ovaries  or  cells  2-ovuled.    Xanthoxylaceae.  p.  42. 
lie&res  dotless.    Ovary  1 ;  oyxxle  long-pedicelled.    Anacardiaceae.  j>.  43. 

Group  10.  Ovary  compound,  2-  3-lobed,  2-  3- celled,  free  from  the 
calyx,  which  is  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Petals  often  irregular,  or  1 
fewer  than  the  sepals — or  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  definite, 
distinct,  inserted  on  or  around  a  hypogynous  disk.  Ovules  1  or  2 
in  each  cell.  Embryo  curved  or  coiled;  albumen  none.  Flowers 
often  polygamous. 

Leaves  opposite.    Gynaecium  dimerous.    Aceraceae.  p.  44. 
Leaves  chiefly  alternate.    Gynaecium  trimerous.    Sapindaceae.  p.  47. 
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Group  11.  Ovary  compound,  2-  5-celled.  Calyx  free,  or  adherent 
to  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Petals  and  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  and  inserted  either  into  its  throat  or  base,  or  upon  the 
disk  that  covers  it.  Seeds  solitary,  or  few  in  each  cell,  albuminous. 
Flowers  regular. 

f  Stamens  alternate  with  the  petals. 

Oyaries partly  separated :  lenY es  compomid.    Tribe  Staphyleae.  p.  48. 

Ovaries  wholly  united.    Seeds  arillate :  leaves  simple.    Celastraceae.  p.  47. 

1 1  Stamens  opposite  the  petals. 

Sepals  v«Zmfe.    Cells  1-ovided.    Khamjvaceae._p.  49. 

Petals  valvate,  caducous.    Cells  2-ovuled.    Vitaceae._p.  49. 

Group  12.  Ovary  compound,  2-celled,  free  from  the  calyx.  Sepals 
and  petals  Tery  irregular.  Stamens  monadelphous, — the  tube  of 
filaments  split  on  one  side,  and  more  or  less  united  with  the  claws 
of  the  hypogynous  petals;  anthers  1-celled,  opening  by  a  pore  at 
apex. 

Seeds  albuminous;  embryo  large.    Polygalaceae.  p.  51. 

Group  13.  Ovary  simple  and  solitary,  free  from  the  calyx;  fruit  a 
pod.  Flower  5-merous,  the  odd  sepal  anterior.  Corolla  mostly 
irregular  and  papilionaceous,  sometimes  regular.  Stamens  mona- 
delphous, diadelphous,  or  distinct,  mostly  perigynous.  Seeds  desti- 
tute of  albumen.     Leguminosae.  p.  53. 

Group  14.  Ovaries  1  or  several,  simple  and  distinct,  or  combined 
into  a  compound  ovary  with  2  or  more  cells  and  the  placentae  in 
the  axis.  Petals,  and  distinct  stamens,  perigynous.  Seeds  destitute 
of  albumen. 

•f  Calyx /ree,  inclosing  the  ovaries  in  its  tube, — or  when  the  ovaries  are  united,  adnate, 
to  them,  and  the  stamens  indefinite. 

Leaves  alternate,  stipulate.    Rosaceae.^?.  70. 

Leaves  mostly  opposite,  without  stipules. 

ff  Calyx /Vee /ram  i^e  compound  ovary.    Stam.  definite.    Lythraceae.  p.  86. 

f  f  t  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  compound  ovary.    Stamens  definite. 

Anthers  opening  by  a  pore  at  apex.    Melastomaceae.  p.  86. 

Anthers  opening  longitudinally.    Onagraceae.^.  87. 

Group  15.  Ovary  compound,  1-celled,  with  parietal  placentae. 
Petals  and  stamens  mostly  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx. 
Flowers  mostly  perfect. 

Calyx  acZ/iereni  to  i/ie  ovary.    Stamens  5.    Grossulaceae.^.  90. 

Group  16.  Ovary  compound,  2-  to  several-celled  (or  1-celled  by 
obliteration) ;  placentae  parietal,  arising  from  the  axis,  but  carried 
outward  to  the  walls  of  the  pericarp.  Calyx  adnate.  Corolla  often 
gamopetalous  I  Stamens  united  either  by  their  filaments  or  anthers. 
Flowers  mostly  monoicous.  Seeds  without  albumen.  Cucurbit- 
ACEAB.  p.  91. 

Group  17.  Ovaries  2  or  more,  many-ovuled,  distinct,  or  partly, 
and  sometimes  completely,  united,  when  the  ovary  is  1-celled  with 
parietal  placentae,  or  2-  to  many-celled  with  the  placentae  in  the 
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axis.     Calyx   either  free  or   adherent  to   the  ovary.     Petals  and 
stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx»     Seeds  albuminous,  numerous. 
Pistils  as  many  as  the  sepals.    Crassulaceae. p.  95. 
Pistils /ewjer  than  the  sepals,  more  or  less  united.    Saxifragaceae.jp.  95. 

Group  18.  Ovary  compound,  2-  (rarely  8-  or  5-)  celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  suspended  from  the  apex  of  each  cell.  Stamens  usually 
as  many  as  the  petals,  or  lobes  of  the  adherent  calyx.  Embryo 
small,  in  hard  albumen. 

•f  Summit  of  the  ovary  free  from  the  calyx;  petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the 
throat  of  the  calyx.    Hamamelaceae.  p.  97. 

f  f  Calyx-tuhe  entirely  adherent  to  the  ovary.    Stamens  and  petals  epgynous. — 
Mowers  mostly  umbellate. 

Fruit  separable  into  2  dry  carpels.    Umbelmperae.  p.  98. 

Fruit  drupaceous,  usually  of  more  than  2  carpels.    Araliaceae.  p.  108. 

Flowers  eymose,  or  capitate.    Drupe  2-celUd.    Cornaceae.  p.  110. 

DIVISION  11.     GAMOPET^ALOUS  EXO^GENOUS  PLANTS. 
Floral  envelopes  consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla, — the 
petals  more  or  less  united.* 

Group  1.  Ovary  adherent  to  the  calyx,  2-  to  several-celled,  with  1 
or  many  ovules  in  each  cell.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla. — 
Seeds  albuminous  ;  embryo  small. 

Stipules  wanting.    Caprifoliaceae.  p.  112. 
Stipules  interpetiolar.    RuB(aceae.  p.  116. 

Group  2.  Ovary  adherent  to  the  calyx,  1 -celled  and  1  ovuled, — 
rarely  3-celled  with  2  of  the  cells  empty.  Seeds  with  little  or  no 
albumen.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla.  Calyx-lmih  a  mere 
ring,  crown,  or  pappus — or  obsolete.     Fruit  akene-like. 

Stamens  distinct.    Seed  suspended. 

Stamens  3,  or  fewer.    Valerianaceae.  p.  120. 

Stamens  4.    Heads  involucrate.    Dipsaceae.  p.  120. 

St&raQns  syngenesious.    8eed  erect.    Compositae.  ;>.  121. 

Group  3.  Ovary  adherent  to  the  calyx,  with  2  or  more  cells  and 
numerous  ovules.  Seeds  albuminous.  Stamens  inserted  with  the 
corolla  {epigynous) ;  anthers  not  opening  hj  pores. 

Corolla  irregular.    Stamens  united  in  a  tube.    Lobeliaceae.  p.  162. 
Corolla  r^wZar.    stamens  distinct.    Campanulaceae.  p.  164. 

Group  4.  Ovary  sometimes  adherent  to  the  calyx,  more  commonly 
free, — with  2  or  more  cells  and  numerous  ovules.  Seeds  albuminous. 
Stamens  inserted  with  the  corolla,  or  rarely  adherent  to  its  base, — 
as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  its  lobes :  anthers  mostly  opening  by 
pores. 

*  The  plants  l)elonging  to  Ord.  XL.  Cucurbitaceae,  although  often  gamopeta- 
lous,  will  be  found  in  the  dialypetalous  division :  and  our  native  species  of  Fraxi- 
WMs,— belonging  to  Ord.  LXXIY.  Oleaceae,  at  the  end  of  this  division, — are 
destitute  of  petals. 
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Anthers  2<:dJed.  EraCACi:AE,  p.  163. 
Group  o.  Ovary  mostly  free,  seTeral-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  (at 
most  a  single  seed)  in  eacli  cell.  Seed&  mostly  albuminous.  Stamens 
definite, — as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  (sometimes  almost  dialypeta- 
lous)  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them— or  2  to  4  times  as  many: 
anthers  not  opening  \iy  pores. 

Stamens  as  many  as  tlie  corolla-lobes.    Aquifoliaceae.  p.  175. 
Stamens  more  numerous ;  polygamo-dioicous.    Ebenaceae,  p.  176, 

Group  C.  Ovary  mostly  free,  1 -celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta. 
Stamens  inserted  into  the  regular  corolla  opposite  its  lobes,  which 
they  equal  in  number.     Seeds  albuminous. 

Ilerhs :  fruit  capsular.  Primulaceae.  p.  177. 
Group  7.     Ovary  free,  1-celled  with  a  single  ovule, — or  2-celled 
with  several  ovules  attached  to  a  thick  central  placenta.     Stamens 
as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  regular  corolla.     Seeds  albuminous. 

Ovary  2-ceUed  ;  style  single ;  stamens  4.    Pla^'TAGINACEae.  p.  176. 
Group  8.     Ovary   free,   1-  or  2-  (or  spuriously   4-)    celled,  witli 
numerous  ovules.     Corolla  irregular  (sub-bilabiate) ;    stamens  in- 
serted upon  its  tube,  and  mostly  fewer  than  its  lobes. 

Ovary  1-celled,  with  a  central  placenta.    Lentibulaceae.  p,  180. 

Ovary  with  parietal  placentae.    Orobanchaceae.  p.  180, 

Ovary  spuriously  4-  or  5-ceIhd.    Suh.Ord.    Sesameae.  p.  182. 

Ovary  2-celled;  placentae  in  the  axis. 

Seeds  indpfinite^  winged.    Bignoxiaceae,  p.  182. 

Seeds  feiv,  wingless.    Corolln;  conrolute.    Acanthaceak.  p.  183. 

Seeds  mostly  indefinite.    Corolla  imbricative.    Scrophulariaceae.  p.  183. 

Group  9.  Ovary  free,  2-  to  4-lobed,  splitting  into  as  many  1-seeded 
nutlets,  or  drupaceous.  Corolla  irregular  or  regular;  stamens  in- 
serted on  its  tube,  fewer  than  its  lobes  or  as  many.  Albumen  little 
or  none. 

Stamens  4,  didynamous,  or  2.    Corolla   more  or  less  irregular. 

Ovary  not  4,-lohed.    Verbknaceae.  p.  194. 

0\RTy  4:-lobed,  forming  4  nutlets.    Labiatae.  jp.  196. 

Stamens  5.    Corolla  regular.    Boraginaceae.  p.  214. 

Group  10.  Ovary  free,  compound,  or  the  carpels  mostly  2  and 
distinct ;  the  ovules  several  or  numerous.  Corolla  regular  ;  stamens 
inserted  upon  its  tube,  as  many  as  the  lobes  and  alternate  with 
them.     Seeds  albuminous. 

f  Ovary  compound  {of  2  or  more  united  carpels). 

Placentae  2.  parietal.    Embryo  minute. 

Jjeayes  lobed.     Seeds/ew,    Hydrophyllaceae.  _p.  218. 

Leaves  entire.     Seeds  indefinite.     Gentianaceae.  p.  229. 

Placentae  in  the  axis.    Ovary  2-  or  3-celled. 

Embryo  la7-ge,  bent  or  coiled.    Convolvulaceae,  p.  220. 

Embryo  straight  or  arcuate.    Styles  united. 


GAMOPETALOUS  EXOGENOUS  PLANTS.  XCVU 

Ovary  Z-ceUed.    Corolla  convolute.    Polemoniaceae.  p.  218. 

Ovary  2-celled.    Corolla  plicate  or  valvate.    Solanaceae.  p.  224. 

f  f  Ovaries  mostly  2  and  distinct — at  least  in  fruit. 

Anthers  introrse;  pollen  granular.    Apocynaceae.  p.  232. 

Anthers  extrorse;  pollen  in  waxy  masses.    AsclkPiadaceae.  p.  233. 

Group  11.  Ovary  free,  2-celled,  few-ovuled ;  cells  of  the  fruit 
1 -seeded.  Corolla  regular — often  wanting  ;  stamens  fewer  than  its 
lobes  (usually  2). 

^QQ^B  suspended.    CoroWa,  {when  present)  valvate.    Oleaceae.  j).  237. 

DIVISION  III.     APETALOUS  EXOGENOUS  PLANTS. 
Corolla  none :  the  jloral  envelopes  consisting  of  a  single  series 
(calyx), — or  sometimes  entirely  wanting.* 

Group  1.  Flowers  perfect,  with  a  conspicuous  or  colored  mostly 
adnate  calyx.  Ovary  several-celled  and  many-ovuled.  Capsule 
fleshy  or  berry-like.     Abistolochiaceae.  p.  240. 

Group  2.  Flowers  perfect,  or  rarely  polygamous,  with  a  regular 
and  often  colored  calyx.  Ovary  free ;  ovules  solitary  in  each  ovary 
or  cell.  Embryo  curved  or  coiled  around  mealy  albumen, — ^rarely  iu 
the  axis,  or  exalbuminous. 

Ovary  several-celled, — consisting  of  a  verticil  of  several  1-ovuled  carpels.  Phytolac- 
caceae.  p.  241. 

Ovary  1-celled,  with  a  single  ovule. 

Stipules  none.    Calyx  herbaceous.    Ghenopodiaceae.  p.  241. 

"        Calyx  and  bracts  scarious.    Amaranthaceae.  p.  244, 

Stipules  s/tea?/iwp.    Calyx  colored.    PoLTOONACEAk.  J7.  245. 

Group  3.  Flowers  perfect,  polygamous,  or  dioicous,  not  disposed 
in  aments  ;  calyx  regular  and  often  colored.  Ovary  1-celled,— or 
rarely  2-celled,  with  1  or  few  ovules  in  each  cell ;  but  the  fruit  1- 
celled  and  1 -seeded.     Embryo  not  coiled  around  albumen. 

f  Style  or  stigma  one. 

Calyx  free  from  the  ovary. 

'Flowers  poli/gamo-dioicous.    Anthers  opening  by  valves.    Lauraceae.  jp.  251. 

Flowers peifect.    Anthers  opening  lengthwise.    Thtmeleaceae.  jp.  252. 

Calyx  adnate  to  the  ovary. 

Ovules  several,  pendulous.    Santalaceae.  p.  253. 

Ovules  solitary,  suspended. 

Parasitic  shrubs.    Ovule  withmit  integuments.    Loranthaceae.  p.  254. 

Trees.    Fruit  a  drupe.    Nyssaceae.  p.  253. 

ft  Styles  or  stigmas  2,  divergent.    Ulmaceae.  p.  255. 


*  Numerous  plants  of  the  Dialypetalous  Orders  are  apetalous, — such  as 
Clematis,  Anemone,  amOi  other  Ranunculaceae;  some  Rhamnaceae,  Onagra- 
CEAE,  RosACEAE,  AcERACEAE,  &c.,  «fec.  Some  of  the  Gamopetalous  ORDERS;  also, 
are  apetalous;  as  our  species  of  Fraxinus,  in  Oleaceae. 


XCVlll  NATURAL  ABEANGEMENT. 

Group  4.  Flowers  perfect,  entirely  destitute  of  calyx  as  well  as 
corolla.  Embryo  minute,  inclosed  in  a  persistent  embryo-sac  at 
the  apex  of  the  albumen.     Saururaceae.  p.  256. 

Group  5.  Floicers  perfect  or  diclinous,  often  destitute  of  both 
calyx  and  corolla.     Submersed  or  floating  herbs. 

riowers  monoicous. 

Fruit  1-cdled,  1-seeded.    Ceratophyllaceae.  p.  257. 

Pruit  4r€eUed,  ^seeded.    Callitrichaceae.  p.  257. 

Flowers  mostly  perfect. 

Capsule  severalrceUed,  several-seeded.    Podostemaceae.  p.  258. 

Group  6.  Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous,  not  amentaceous.  Fruit 
capsular  or  drupaceous,  with  2  or  more  cells,  and  mostly  1  seed  in 
each  cell. 

Fruit  mostly  capsular.    Juice  milky.    Euphorbiaceae.  p.  258. 

Group  7.  Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous ;  the  sterile,  and  often 
the  fertile  ones,  in  aments, — or  in  heads,  clusters,  or  spikes.  Ovary 
often  2-  to  several-celled,  but  the //-m^  always  1-celled. 

f  Fruit  drupaceous.    Calyx  adherent.    Juglandaceae.  p.  261. 

f  f  Fruit  a  nut,  involucrat&.    Calyx  adJicrent.    Cupuliferae.  p.  265. 

ftf  Fruit  indehiscent,  1-seeded.    Flowers  all  in  aments. 

Oyary  1-celled ;  ovule  solitary,  erect.    Myricaceae,  p.  274. 

Ovary  2-ceUed,  2-ovuled ;  ovule  pendulous.  Betulaceae.  p.  274. 

1 1 1 1  Fruit  dehiscent,  many-seeded.    Seeds  comose.    Flowers  all  in  aments,  destitute 
of  calyx.    Salicaceae.  p.  276. 

t  ft  ft  Fruit  a  nutlet,  or  capsule.    Flowers  in  heads,  or  amenfrlike  clusters,  destitute 

of  calyx. 

Nutlet  clavate,  1-seeded.    Platanaceae.  p.  283. 

1 1 1 1 1 1  J'ruit  an  akene;  often  inclosed  in  a  baccate  calyx.    Juice  milky,  when  trees 

or  shrubs.    XJrticaceae.  p.  283. 

SUB-CLASS  11. 

GYMNOSPERMOUS  EXOGENOUS  PLANTS. 

Ovules,  and  consequently  the  seeds,  naked, — i.  e.  not  inclosed  in 
an  ovary  ;  the  carped  being  represented  either  by  an  open  scale,  as  in 
the  Pines ;  or  by  a  more  evident  leaf,  as  in  Cycas  ;  or  else  ivanting 
altogether  (the  ovule  seated  in  a  disk),  as  in  the  Yew.  Flowers 
monoicous  or  dioicous,  commonly  amentaceous. — the  stamens  often 
monadelphous.  Of  course  there  is  neither  5^y^e  nor  5^tywa.  ConIj 
FERAE,  p.  289. 


CLASS  n. 

ENDOGENOUS  PLANTS. 

Stem  not  distinguishable  into  bark,  pith,  and  wood ;  but  the  latter 
consisting  of  bundles  of  fibres  and  vessels  irregularly  imbedded  in 
cellular  tissue  ;  the  rind  firmly  adherent ;  no  medullary  rays,  and 
no  appearance  of  concentric  layers :  increase  in  diameter  effected 
by  the  deposition  of  new  fibrous  bundles  which,  at  their  commence- 


ENDOGENOUS   PLANTS.  XCIX 

ment  at  least,  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  stem.  Leaves  seldom 
falling  off  by  an  articulation,  commonly  sheathing  at  the  base, 
usually  alternate,  entire,  and  with  simple  nearly  parallel  veins  (or 
nerves,  so  called).  Floral  envelopes^  when  present,  mostly  in  threes; 
the  calyx  and  corolla  often  undistinguishable  in  texture  and  appear- 
ance. Embryo  with  a  single  cotyledon  ;  or  if  a  second  is  present, 
it  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  and  alternate  with  it. 

Group  1.  Flowers  on  a  spadix, — with  the  perianth  simple,  scale- 
like, or  commonly  altogether  wanting. 

Terrestrial  plants : 
Mostly  with  a  spathe :  fruit  baccate.    Araceae.  p,  297. 
Fruit  nut-like,  1-seeded.    Typhaceae.  p.  301. 

Aquatic  plants : 
Flowers  in  the  edge  of  the  frond.    Lemnaceae.  p.  300. 
Flowers  axillary  or  on  a  spadix.    Naiadaceae.  p.  302. 

Group  2.  Flowers  not  spadiceous.  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla. 
Ovaries  several,  distinct  or  sometimes  united,  free  from  the  calyx. 
Alismaceae,  p.  304. 

Group  3.  Flowers  with  a  simple  or  double  Perianth,  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  either  completely  or  partially. 

f  Perianth  regular.    Ovary  1-celled  with  parietal  placentae,  or  rarely  3-  to  Q-ceUed 
with  the  placentae  in  the  axis. 

Flowers  dioicous,  or  polygamous.    Hydrocharidaceae.  p.  305. 

1 1  P^anth  irregular.    Ovary  1-celled  with  parietal  placentae,    Stamens  lor  2. 

Flowers  gynandrous.    Orchidaceae.  p.  307. 

f  f  f  Perianth  mostly  regular.    Ovary  Z-celled,  many-ovuled.    Stamens  3  or  6. 

Anthers  introrse.    Stamens  mostly  6. 

Bulbous.    Amartllidaceae.  p.  316. 

Not  bulbous.    Haemodoraceae.  p.  317. 

Anthers  extrorse.    Stamens  3.    Iridaceae.  p.  317. 

f  f  f  f  Perianth  regular.    Ovary  S-cdled  with  1  or  2  ovules  in  each  cell. 

Flowers  dioicous.    Stamens  6.    Dioscoreaceae.  p.  318. 

Group  4.     Flowers  with  a  regular  Perianth,  which  is  free  from  the 

ovary,  more  or  less  petaloid,  or  rarely  glumaceous.  Embryo  inclosed 

in  albumen. 

Perianth  not  glumaceous. 
Anthers  introrse.    styles  or  stigmas  distinct.    Smilaceae.  p.  319. 

Anthers  introrse.    Styles  united  into  one. 

Terrestrial :  not  spathaceous.    Flowers  regular.    Liliaceae.  p.  321. 

Aquatic :  spathaceous.    Fl.  often  irregular.    Pontederiaceae.  p .  332. 

Anthers  mostly  extrorse.    Melanthaceae.  p.  327. 

Perianth  glumaceous.    Juncaceae.  p.  330. 

Group  5.  Flowers  with  a  double  or  imbricnied  perianth ;  the  exte- 
rior herbaceous,  or  glumaceous  ;  the  inner  petaloid,  free  from  the 
1-  to  8-celled  ovary.  Seeds  orthotropous ;  the  embryo  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  albumen  farthest  from  the  hilum. 


G  NATURAL   ARRANGEMENT. 

Tlowers  2^crft'd.    Sepals  herbaceous.    Commelyxaceae.  p.  333. 

"  Sepals  and  bracts  glumaceous.    Xyridaceae.  p.  334. 

Group  6.  Flowers  imbricated  with  glumaceous  bracts  and  dispos- 
ed in  spikelets  ;  proper  perianth  none  or  rudimentary.  Ovary 
1 -celled,  1-ovuled.  Embryo  at  the  extremity  of  the  albumen  next 
the  hilum. 

Sheaths  closed.    Glume  or  hract  single.    Cyperaceae.  p.  335. 
Sheaths  open  on  one  side.    Glumes  in  pairs.    Gramineae.  p.  354. 


CRYPTOG'AMOUS  OR  FLOWERLESS 
PLANTS. 

Plants  destitute  of  proper  flowers  (stamens  and  pistils) ^  and 
propagated  by  spores  instead  of  seeds. 

CLASS  III. 

acro'Genous  plants. 

Vegetables  with  a  distinct  axis,  growing  fromthe  apex,  with  no 
provision  for  subsequent  increase  in  diameter  (containing  both 
woody  and  vascular  tissue),  and  usually  with  distinct /o^m^e. 

Leafless:  sterns  jointed,  striated.    Equisetaceae.  p.  390. 
Leafy:  Jje&wes  mostly  from  rhizojnsis,  and  circinate.    Filices.  p.  391. 
"      Stems  creeping,  or  erect,  mostly  branching.    Lycopodiaceae.  p.  399. 
Aquatic:  Spores  borne  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.    Hydropterides,  p.  402. 


AN'OPHYTES  OR  SUPEPIOR  CELLULAR 
PLANTS. 

Vegetables  composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma, 
with  acrogenous  groicth,  usually  with  distinct  foliage, — sometimes 
the  stem  and  foliage  confluent  into  a  frond. 

Tufted:  leafy;  s-^OYC-c&ses  opening  by  a  lid.    Musci.  j).  403. 
Oftenfrondose  ;  spore-eases  rupturing  at  apex.    Hepaticae.  p.  422. 

CLASS  V. 

THAL'LOPHYTES  OR  VEGETABLE 
EXPANSIONS. 

Plants  wholly  cellular, — developing  themselves  (often  indefinite- 
ly) in  leaf-like  expansions,  or  in  rounded  masses,  or  congeries  of  cells, 
— but  with  no  clear  indication  of  a  distinct  root,  stem,  or  foliage. 
Frondose  subcoriaceous  or  crustaceous  expansions.    Lichenes.  p.  431. 


FLORA  CESTRICA. 


Virtud  es,  respondio  Sancho,  conocer  esas  Yerbas,  que  segun  yo  me  voy  imagi- 
nando,  algun  dia  sera  menester  usar  de  ese  conocimiento. — Cervantes. 


SERIES  I. 

PHAENOG'AMOUS  OR  FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

Vegetables  bearing  i^ro-per  flowers^  with  stamens  and  pistils,  and 
producing  seeds  which  contain  an  embryo^  or  rudimentary  plantlet. 

CLASS  L 

EXOGENOUS  OR  DICOTYLIEDONOUS 
PLANTS. 

Stems  distinctly  formed  of  bark,  wood  and  pith;  leaves  mostly 
netted- veined;  embryo  with  2  (or  rarely  more)  opposite  cotyledons. 

SUB-CLASS  T. 

ANGIOSPIERMOUS  EXO^aENOUS  PLANTS. 

Pistil  a  closed  ovary,  containing  ovules  and  becoming  the  fruit ; 
pollen  applied  to  a  stigma;  cotyledons  2. 

DIVISION  I.    DIALYPET^ALOUS  EXO^GENOUS  PLANTS. 

Floral  envelopes  consisting  generally  of  both  calyx  and  corolla, 
with  the  petals  mostly  distinct.* 

ORDER  I.    RANUNCULACEAE. 

Herbs,  or  woody  vines,  with  a  colorless  and  often  acrid  juice;  Zeares  usually  dis* 
fiected;  stipules  none;  petals  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  calyx  corolla-like,  hypo- 
gynous ;  the  sepals,  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  many  or  few  (rarely  single) 
pistils,  oZZ  distinct  and  unconnected;  seeds  with  firm  fleshy  cdhumen;  cTribryo 
minute. 

This  family  comprises  a  number  of  plants  of  considerable  beauty ;  but  few  that 
interest  the  mere  utilitarian. 


*  The  petals,  however,  will  be  found  more  or  less  connected,  in  many  species  of 
Order  XXXIV.  Leguminosae,  and  Order  XL.  Cucurbitaceae.  A  few  instances  of 
Dialypetalous  flowers  occur  in  Ord.  LIV.  Ericaceae  (viz.  in  the  Suborders,  Pyeo- 
LEAE  tnd  Monotropeae), — which  Order  is,  nevertheless,  placed  in  the  Gamopetalous 
Division  of  the  Series.  The  petals  are  also  nearly  distinct,  in  some  plants  of  Ord. 
LV.  Aquifouaceae  (viz.  in  Ilex^  and  Prims);  and  in  Chionanthus,  Ord.  LXXIV. 
Oleaceae. 

1 


2  DIALTPETALOUS   EXOGENS 

TRIBE  I.     CLEMATID^EAE. 

t^.paU  valvate  in  the  bud,  or  with  the  edges  hent  inward ;  petcds  wanting.  Term- 
nial  herbs  or  vines;  leaves  all  opposite. 

1.  CliEM^ATIS,  L. 

[Greek,  Klematis,  a  vine,  or  runner;  in  allusion  to  its  pliant  stem.] 
Sepah  4,  colored,  the  valvate  margins  more  or  less  bent  inward. — 
Carpels  tailed  with  the  long  persistent  plumose  stT/les.     Our  native 
species  climbing  by  the  petioles. 

t  Flowers  solitary,  large :  Calyx  thickish  or  leathery. 

1,  C.  Viorna^  L.  Leaves  pinnately  dissected,  the  leaflets  in  2  or 

3  distant  pairs,  ovate,  entire,  or  2-  or  3-lobed;  floral  leaves  simple; 
sepals  connivent,  acuminate,  recurved  at  apex. 
Way-adohning  (?)  CiEMATis.     Lcather-flower. 

Stem  6  to  8  or  10  feet  long,  pubescent,  purplish,  finally  sufiFniticose.    Flowers 
axillary ;  peduncles  3  to  6  inches  long,  with  a  pair  of  ovate  hrads  near  the  middle. 
Sepals  violet-purple.     Carpels  tailed  with  the  tawny  plumose  styles. 
iTaS.  Borders  of  woods ;  Londongrove:  rare.    i^'Z.  July.    JV.  September, 
t  f  Flowers  in  paniculate  clusters :  dimcous. 

2.  C  Tirgini^na^  L.  Leaves  temately  dissected,  the  leaflets 
lance-ovate,  acuminate,  coarsely  incised-dentate  or  lobed,  often  sub- 
cordate  at  base ;  sepals  obovate-oblong,  spreading. 

Virginian  Clematis.     Virgin's  Bower,  Traveler's  Joy. 

^m  8  to  12  or  15  feet  long,  with  axillary  divaricate  branches,  green,  finally 
smoothish  and  suflFruticose.    Sepals  white.    Carpels  tailed  with  the  greenish-white, 
silky-plumose  styles. 
Hob.  Moist  thickets;  fence-rows,  &c.  freq^uent.  Fl.  July,  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

TRIBE  2.     ANEMO^NEAE. 

Sepals  imbricated  in  the  bud ;  petals  wanting ;  leaves  sometimes  radical,  and  oppo- 
site or  whorled  on  the  stem,  forming  an  involucre.  Perennial  fterhs. 

2.  A]VEMO^NE,  L. 

[Gr.  AnemoSf  wind ;  the  flowers  being  supposed  to  open  only  when  the  wind  blows.  ] 
/Sepals  5  to  15,  petal-like.     Carpels  without  tails.     Involucre  of  3  or 

4  divided  petiolate  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  flower-stalks.  Radical 
leaves  dissected. 

1.  A.  nemorosa^  L.  Smooth  ,*  flower  single  on  a  naked  peduncle ; 

carpels  few,  pilose. 

Wood  or  Grove  Anemone.     Wind-flower. 

Stem,  or  scape,  3  to  6  inches  high,  slender.    Radixxd  leaves  often  wanting.    Sepals 
usually  5  to  7,  elliptic,  white,  often  tinged  with  purple. 
Hab.  Moist  woodlands,  and  thickets ;  frequent.    Fl.  April.    JFV.  June. 

Obs.  This  delicate  little  harbinger  of  the  Floral  season  is  thus  re- 
ferred to,  by  Doctor  Darwin,  in  his  Botanic  Garden: — 

"  All  wan  and  shivering  in  the  leafless  glade, 

The  sad  Anemone  reclined  her  head ; 

Grief  on  her  cheek  had  paled  the  roseate  hue, 

And  her  sweet  eye-lids  dropp'd  with  pearly  dew." 

!2.  A.  Tir^ini^na^ -2^.  Hairy;  flowers  on  elongated  involucel- 
late  peduncles;  carpels  numerous,  tomentose,  in  dense  cylindric 
heads. 


eanunculaceae  t. 

Virginian  Anemone. 

stem  9  to  12  or  18  inches  high.    Radicol  leaver  on  petioles  6  to  12  inches  long, 
parted  into  3  subsessile  trifid  leaflets.    Sepals  greenish-white.    Carpels  clothed  witii 
a  whitish  dense  wool,  by  which,  at  maturity,  they  are  often  suspended  from  the 
receptacle  in  ragged  dangling  clusters. 
Hob.  Borders  of  woods;  fence-rows,  &c.  frequent    Ft  June,  July.  JFY.  Sept. 

3.  HEPAT^ICA,  mien. 

[Gr.  Eepar,  the  liver ;  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  leaves.] 
Involucre  of  3  simple  leaflets,  close  to  the  flower,  resembling  sepal g. 
Flowers  like  Anemone^  single,  on  hairy  scapes.     Leaves  all  radical. 

1.  H.  triloba,  Chaix.  Leaves  subreniform-cordate,  with  3  ovate 

obtuse  or  rounded  lobes. 

Three-lobed  Hepatic  a.     Liver-wort.  Liver-leaf. 

Leaves  on  petioles  3  to  5  inches  long.    Scapes  several,  4  to  6  inches  long,  «lky- 
villous.    Involucre  villous  externally.    Sepals  petal-like,  blue  or  purplish,  raiely 
white. 
Hob.  Open  woodlands :  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May,  June. 

Ohs.  This  plant  acquired  some  notoriety  among  the  nostrum- 
mongers,  a  few  years  since,  as  a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  that  neglect  which  awaits  every 
medicine  of  exaggerated  virtues. 

4.  THAI.IC^TRU]lf ,  L. 

[A  name  of  obscure  derivation.] 
Often  dioicous  ot  polygamous :    Sepals  4  or  5,  to  8  or  10,  petal-Jike, 
caducous.     Carpels  4  to  16,  ribbed  or  grooved,  tipped  by  the  short 
style.     Perennials,  with  decompound  leaves. 

t  Stem-leaves /ormi«^  an  involucre  at  summit;  root  a  duster  of  tubers;  flowers  jscr- 
fect;  sepals  8  or  10. 

1.  T.  anemonoldes,  Mx,  Leaflets  obtusely  3-lobed ;  flowers 

few  in  a  simple  umbel. 

Anemone-like  Thalictrum.     Bue  Anemone. 

Root  bearing  a  fascicle  of  4  or  5  fleshy  oblong  tubers.    Radical  leaves  biterna-tc. 
Scapes  2  or  3,  slender,  often  purple,  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long.    Umbd  3-  to  6-rayed.-- 
Sepals  white,  or  tinged  with  purple. 
Hob.  Open  woodlands,  and  clearings :  common.    Fl  April,  May.  Fr.  June, 

ft  Stem-leaves  scaffered ;  root  ^^roMs;  fLoytera  dioicous  or  polygammis',  sepals  4  or  C\ 

58.  T,  dioicum,  L.    Leaves  all  with  common  petioles ;  leaflets 
5  to  7-lobed ;  flowers  dioicous ;  filaments  capillary. 
Dioicous  Thalictrum.     Early  Meadow-Rue. 

Plant  often  purplish.    Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  sparingly  branched  at  rammit, 
Leaves  mostly  triternate;  lea  fids  roundish-reniform,  thin.    Flowers  in  termmai 
compound  panicles.    Sepals  mostly  4,  pale  violet-purple. 
HaJb.  Rich,  rocky,  hilly  woods:  frequent.    Fl.  April,  May.  F^.  June. 

3.  T.  Cornilti^  L.  Stem-leaves  without  common  petioles ;  leaf- 
lets 3-lobed;  flowers  polygamous;  filaments  subclavate. 
Also,  T.  rugosum,  Ait.  and  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  334. 
GoRNUTus's  Thalictrum.     Meadow  Rue. 


4  DIALYPETALOUS    EXOGENS 

Stem  3  or  4  to  6  feet  high,  rather  stout,  branching,  furrowed  and  fistnlar.   Lmves 
pinnately  decompound.    Flowers  in  large  and  very  compound  panicles,  greenish 
■white. 
Hah.  "Wet  meadows,  and  along  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  June,  July.  J^)*.  Sept. 

Obs.  There  are  some  varieties  of  this,  which  have  heretofore 
passed  for  species. 

TRIBE  3.    RANUNCULEME. 

Sepals  imhricated  in  the  bud ;  petals  conspicuous,  flat ;  carpels  numerous,  1-seeded. 

Stem-leaves  alternate.    Mostly  perennial  herhs. 

5.  RAIVF^^CUI^FS,  L. 

[Latin,  Eana,  a  frog;  the  plant  often  growing  where  frogs  abound,] 

Sepals  5.  Petals  usually  5,  mostly  longer  than  the  sepals, — each 
with  a  little  scale,  or  pit,  at  base  inside.  Carpels  in  a  head,  com- 
pressed, pointed. 

§  1.  Vetals  pitted  at  hase,  tvJiitish ;  Car-pels  transversely  rugose :  Plants  aquatic. 

!•  R.  aquatilis,  L.  Stem  floating ;  leaves  usually  all  immersed 

and  filiformly  dissected. 

Water  Ranunculus.     River  Crow-foot. 

Stems  several,  immersed  and  procumbently  floating,  9  to  18  inches  long,  slender, 
radicating  at  the  nodes.  Leaves  di-  or  tri-chotomously  multifid, — the  filiform  seg- 
ments aggregated  in  little  dark-green  bundles  or  tufts.  Peduncles  opposite  the 
leaves. 

Hah.  Flowing  waters ;  Brandywine :  frequent.    Fl.  June,  Aug.  Fr.  Aug.  Sept. 
§  2.  Petals  with  a  little  scale  at  hase,  yellow :  Carpels  smooth. 
f  LesLYGS,  all  undivided :  Plants  glabrous. 

"2,  R.  Flaininula^  L.  Stem  reclining,   rooting   at  the  lower 
nodes ;  leaves  lanceolate ;  carpels  with  a  slender  beak. 
Little  Flame,  or  Fiery  Ranunculus.     Spear-wort. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  long,  assurgent,  sparingly  branched,  often  dichotomous  at  sum- 
mit. Leaves  2  or  3  to  6  or  7  inches  long.  Peduncles  axillary,  or  opposite  the  leaves. 
Hah.  Ditches,  and  miry  places  t  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  a  very  acrid  plant.  The  bruised  herb  has  been  used 
to  raise  blisters ;  and  the  distilled  water  is  said  to  be  a  prompt  and 
efficacious  emetic.     I  am  not  quite  sure  it  is  indigenous  here. 

3.  R.  reptans^  L.    Stem   slender,  prostrate,  rooting    at  the 

nodes ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate ;  carpels  few,  with  a  minute  blunt 

point. 

Crawling  Ranunculus. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  long,  very  slender  and  thread-like,  geniculate,  or  forming 
undulating  curves  of  about  an  inch  in  span.    Leaves  few,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
long.    Flowers  solitary  at  the  nodes,  on  slender  peduncles. 
Hab.  Muddy  margin  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  July,  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

4r.  R,  pusillll§9   Foir.    Stem  ascending  or  erect;  root-leaves 

ovate   or  roundish,   upper  leaves  lance-oblong;    carpels   scarcely 

pointed. 

Puny  Ranunculus. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  flimsy,  but  generally  erect,  dichotomously  branching; 
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growing  in  bunches,  but  only  one  stem  from  a  root    Peduncles  often  thickish.— 

Petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Hab.  Wet  meadows,  along  French  Creek :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June,  July. 

f  f  Lower  leayes  undivided,  or  merely  cleft:  Petals  scarcely  as  long  as  tJie  sepals. 

5.  R.  abortiVUS,  L.  Glabrous ;  radical  leaves  roundish-cordate, 
or  reniform,  stem-leaves  mostly  3-parted;  carpels  with  a  minute 
curved  beak. 

Abortive  Ranunculus. 

Stem  usually  9  to  15  inches  high — sometimes  2  feet,  or  more, — branched  above. 
Radical  leaves  on  petioles  4  to  6  inches  long.    Peduncles  opposite  the  leaves,  stout, 
1  to  3  or  4  inches  long.    Floivers  small. 
Hob.  Moist  woods,  and  meadows :  common.    Fl.  April,  May.  Fr.  June,  July. 

6.  R.  recurvatus,  Poir.  Hirsute;  radical  and  stem-leaves 
nearly  alike,  deeply  3-cleft;  carpels  conspicuously  beaked  by  the 
recurved  style. 

Eecurved  Ranunculus. 

stem  9  to  15  inches  high,  branched  and  leafy  at  summit.    Leaves  somewhat  pen- 
tagonal in  their  outline, — the  radical  ones  on  petioles  3  to  6  Inches  long.    Flowers 
inconspicuous,  at  first  nearly  sessile  among  the  leaves. 
Hah.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

*^,   R.   scelerdtus,  L.   Glabrous;   radical   leaves   3-cleft,    rounded, 
the  segments  cuneate, — upper  stem-leaves  with  sub-linear  lobes ; 
carpels  pointless,  in  cylindric  heads. 
Hurtful  Ranunculus.     Celery-leaved  Crow-foot, 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  thickish,  fistular,  branching  and  often  dichotomous  at 
gummit.    Floivers  small. 
Hah.  Wet  ditches,  &c.  Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May,  Aug.  Fr.  July,  Sept. 

Obs.  A  very  acrid  species,  which  Dr.  Gray  suggests  may  have 
been  introduced ;  and  I  strongly  incline  to  the  same  opinion. 

fit  Leaves  ternaiely  divided :  Petals  mmh  longer  than  the  sepals. 

8.  R.  fascicularis,  i/w^^.  Silky-pubescent;  root  a  fascicle  of 
thick  fleshy  fibres ;  radical  leaves  ternately  or  quinately  dissected, 
appearing  pinnate ;  carpels  scarcely  margined,  tipped  with  a  slen- 
der, rather  curved,  beak. 

Fascicled  Ranunculus.     Early,  or  Cluster-rooted  Crow-foot. 

stem  3  or  4  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  cespitose,  commencing  to  flower  young,  sub- 
sequently elongated.    Radical  leaves  on  petioles  3  to  8  inches  long;  leaflets  cuneate- 
oblong,  the  lateral  ones  mostly  petiolulate,  and  rather  remote  from  the  3-parted 
terminal  one. 
Hab.  Ptocky,  open  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  April,  May.  Fr.  June. 

9.  R.  repens,  L.  Stems  ascending,  often  forming  runners ;  car- 
pels strongly  margined,  pointed  with  a  stout  straightish  beak. 
Creeping  Ranunculus. 

^em  1  to  2  feet  long,  at  first  erect,  finally  extending  into  procumbent  runners 
with  assurgent  branches,  more  or  less  hairy.    Leaves  ternate,  on  long  hairy  peti- 
oles; leaflets  trifid,  on  short  petiolules.    Carpels  obovate,  with  a  margined  beak. 
Hah.  Moist;  shaded  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 


3  BIALYPETALOUS   EXOGEKS 

10.  i?-  bulbosiis,  L.  Hairy ;  stem  erect  from  a  solid  bulb ;  radical 
leaves  S-parted,  the  terminal  division  petiolulate ;  peduncles  sulcate ; 
calyx  reflexed. 

Bulbous  Ranunculus.     Butter-cups.  Crow-foot. 

K^mi  9  to  15  inches  high,  often  cespitose,  more  or  less  branched.    Radical  leaves 
ternate  and  quinate-pinnate,  on  petioles  2  or  3  to  6  inches  long ;  stem-leaves  deeply 
and  pinnatifidly  incised.    Peduncles  terminal,  or  opposite  the  leaves,  1  to  3  or  4 
i^iches  long,  furrowed  and  angular.    Carpels  with  a  short  recurved  beak. 
Mil*.  Meadows,  and  pastures.  Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June,  July. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  becoming  extensively  naturalized,  and  is 
often  very  abundant  in  pasture  lots.  It  is  considered  as  very  much 
of  a  nuisance,  by  the  owners  of  meadows  along  the  Brandy  wine. — 
The  fleshy  bulb  is  highly  acrid ;  and,  it  is  said,  is  often  used  by 
artful  beggars,  in  Europe,  to  produce  ulcers,  &c.,  and  thereby  excite 
sympathy. 

11.  B.  acris,  L.  Hairy;  stem  erect,  not  bulbous  at  base:  leaves 
o-parted,  the  divisions  all  sessile;  peduncles  not  sulcate:  calyx 
spreading. 

Acrid  Rajjunculus.     Tall  Crow-foot. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  branched  above,  sparingly  leafy-    Eadical 
Paves  on  long  petioles. 
Hab.  Meadows,  near  Chadd's  ford.  Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug 

Obs.  This  unwelcome  intruder  has  also  found  its  way  into  our 
County;  but  is  yet  comparatively  rare.  It  was  detected  in  1841, 
by  Mr.  Joshua  Hoopes. 

TRIBE  4.     HELLEBORIN^EAE. 

&pals  colored  or  petal-like;  petals  tubular,  irregular  or  labiate  (called  nectaries),— 
often  wanting;  carpels  mostly  few,  rarely  single,  few- or  several-seeded.  Leaves 
alternate-    Perennial  Jierhs. 

6.  CAIi^HA,  L. 

[Gr.  Kalathos,  a  cup,  or  basket;  from  the  form  of  the  flower. j 
Sepals  5   to  9,  petal-like.     Petals  none.     Pistils  5   to   10,  without 
styles.     Carpels  follicular,  compressed,  spreading,  many-seeded. 

1.  C  palustris,  L.  Stem  nearly  erect,  hollow,  sulcate ;  leaves 
orbicular-cordate  or  sub-reniform,  crenate,  or  nearly  entire. 
Marsh  Caltha.     Marsh  Marygold. 

Plant  glabrous.    Stem  5  to  8  or  10  inches  high,  succulent,  sometimes  dichoto- 
mously  branched.    Radical  leaves  on  petioles  3  to  6,  and  finally  often  12  or  15, 
inches  long.    Flowers  rather  large,  few,  somewhat  corymbose,  bright  yellow. 
Hab.  Swampy  springs,  and  wet  meadows :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May,  June. 

'^.  AQUIL.E  OIA,  L. 

[Latin,  AquHa,  an  Eagle;  the  spurs  somewhat  resembling  Eagles'  claws.] 
Sepals  5,  regular,  colored.     Petals  5,  labiate,  produced  backwards 
into  as  many  long  tubular  spurs.     Pistils  5,  with  slender  styles. — 
Follicles  connivent,  many-seeded. 

1.  A.  Canadensis^  L-  Spurs  nearly  straight;  stamens  and 
styles  longer  than  the  sepals. 
Canadian  Aquilegia.     Wild  Columbine. 
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Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  slender  and  panicnlately  branching.    Leaves  once  or 
twice  temate,  glaucous  beneath.    Flowers  nodding,  red  and  yellow. 
Hob.  Rocky  banks  of  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

8.  DEL,PHI]¥^IUM,  L. 

[Gr.  Ddphin,  a  Dolphin;  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  flower.] 
Sepals  5,  irregular, — the  upper  one  produced  into  a  spur  at  base. — 
Petals  4,  sometimes  united,  irregular, — the  upper  pair  spurred  and 
inclosed  in  the  spur  of  the  upper  sepal.     Fistils  1  to  6,  mostly  3. — 
Follicles  many-seeded. 

1.  J).  Consdlida,  L.  Leaves   many-parted,  the    segments  linear; 
racemes  few-flowered ;  petals  united ;  follicles  solitary,  smooth. 
Solder  Delphinium.     Lark-spur. 

Annual.    Stem  about  2  feet  high,  and  with  the  foliage  and  flowers  somewhat 
pubescent.    Flowers  blue,  or  violet-purple. 
Hah.  Gardens,  and  cultivated  grounds.  Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  August. 

Obs.  This  introduced  plant  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  gardens ; 
and  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  the  grain-fields  of  thoughtless 
people  who  are  in  the  practice  of  carrying  garden-rubbish  into  the 
barn-yard.    Li  such  cases,  it  threatens  to  become  a  nuisance. 

TRIBE  5.  CIMICIFIPGEAE. 

Sepals  colored,  caducous ;  petals  none,  or  small  and  flat  (staminodia) ;  pistUs  1  or 
several ;  fruit  baccate,  or  follicular,  1-  2-  or  many-seeded.  Leaves  alternate.  Feren- 
nial  herbs. 

t  Petals  none:  Carpels  ftoccafe,  dmtered  in  a  head. 

9.  HYDRAS^TIS,  L. 

[Perhaps  fi-om  the  Gr.  Hydor,  water,  and  drao,  to  act;  its  juices  being  active.] 
Sepals  3,  petal-like,  caducous.     Fistils  numerous,  in  a  dense  round- 
ish head;  stigmas  dilated,  2-lipped.      Carpels  1-  or  2-seeded,  be- 
coming succulent  and  red,  forming  a  kind  of  compound  berry. 

1.  O.  Canadensis,  L.    Leaves  cordate-orbicular,  palmate- 
lobed  and  doubly  serrate. 
Canadian  Hydrastis.     Yellow-root. 

stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  simple,  usually  2-leaved  at  summit  (sometimes  a  radi- 
cal leaf  on  a  petiole  nearly  as  long  as  the  stem).  Flower  solitary,  terminal,  white. 
Hab.  Rich  woodlands :  not  very  common.    Fl.  April,  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  root  is  bitter  and  tonic, — and  was  used  by  the  aborigines 
as  a  yellow  dye. 

1 1  Petals  small^  spatidate  (resemhling  stamens). 
*  Fniit  a  many-seeded  Berry. 

lO.  ACTAE  A,  L. 

[Gr.  Akte,  the  Elder-bush ;  from  a  resemblance  in  the  foliage.] 
Sepals   3   to   5,  colored,  caducous.     Fetals  (or  staminodia)  4  to   10, 
small,  fiat,  very  entire,  spatulate.     Pistil  single,  becoming  an  oval 
Berry. 

!•  A.  alba,  Bigel.  Raceme  oblong ;  petals  truncate  at  apex ;  pe- 
dicels thickened ;  berries  white. 
White  Actaea.    White  Cohosh.  Baneberry. 


b  DIALYPETALOUS   EXOGEXS 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  slender,  smooth.    Leaves  ternately  decompound,  petiolate; 
leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  incised-serrate.    Haceme  terminal,  1  to  2  or  3 
inches  long.    Flowers  -white.    Berry  milk  white,  often  tipt  with  purple. 
Hah.  Kocky  woodlands :  rather  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug.  Sept. 

*  *  Fruit  1  or  more  dry  follicular  pods. 

11.  CIMICIF  UGA,  L. 

[Latin,  Cimex,  a  bug,  and/w^o,  to  drive  away;  from  its  use.] 
Bepals  mostly  4.     Fetals  (or  staminodia)  1  to  8,  minute,  pedicellate, 
2-liorned  at  apex.     Pistils  1  to  8. 

1.  €•  racemosa,  Ell.  Racemes  very  long ;  carpels  mostly  sol- 
itary, ovoid,  obliquely  beaked  by  the  short  thick  style. 
Actaea  racemosa.  L.  and  Fl.  Ccstr.  ed.  2.  p.  319. 
Kacemose  Cimicifuga.     Bug-bane.  Tall,  or  Black  Snake-root. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  high,  rather  slender,  leafy  near  the  middle,  naked  above  and  be- 
low, with  1  or  2  radical  leaves  on  ^ong  erect  petioles.  Leaves  triternate,  petiolate ; 
leaflets  ovate-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate,  incised-dentate.  JRacemes  terminal, 
compound,  virgate,  6  to  12  inches  long,  bearing  many  white  flowers.  Seeds  flatted, 
packed  horizontally  in  2  rows. 
Hah.  Eich  woodlands :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  The  white  racemes  of  this  plant,  when  in  flower,  are  quite 
conspicuous  in  our  woodlands.  The  stem  and  leaves,  when  bruised, 
have  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  large  root  is  somewhat  mucilaginous 
and  astringent;  and  an  infusion  of  it  is  quite  a  popular  medicine, 
for  both  man  and  beast, — without  much  regard  to  the  natui-e  of  the 
disease  I 

ORDER  II.     MAGNOLIACEAE. 

Trees  or  shrubs;  leaf -buds  sheathed  by  membranous  stipules;  leaves  alternate,  en- 
tire, or  lobed  (never  serrate) ;  flowers  solitary,  hypogynous,  polyandrous,  polygynous, 
\isually  large;  both  sepals  ^nd petals  colored,  arranged  in  series  of  threes,  imbricjv- 
ted  in  the  bud ;  anthers  long,  adnate ;  pistils  mostly  packed  together,  and  covering 
the  prolonged  receptacle;  seeds  1  or  2  in  each  carpel;  albumen  fleshy;  embryo 
minute. 

A  small  but  superb  family  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, — about  equally  divi- 
ded  between  Eastern  Asia  and  America. 

12.  MAGIVOXIA,  L. 

[Named  in  honor  of  Professor  Magnol,  a  French  Botanist.] 
Sepals  3.     Petals  6  to  9  or  12.     Anthers  introrse,  or  sometimes  lat- 
eral.    Carpels  imbricated  in  a  strobile-like  spike,  dehiscent  by  the 
dorsal  suture.     Seeds   baccate ;  when  mature,  pendulous  from  the 
open  carpel  by  a  long  slender  funiculus.     Buds  terete  and  conical. 

!•  M.  ^lauca,  L.   Leaves  lance-oblong,  obtuse,  glaucous  be- 
neath ;  petals  roundish-obovate ;  cones  ovoid. 
Glaucous  Magnolia.     Sweet  Bay.  Swamp  Sassafras. 

Stem  10  to  15  (or  rarely  twice  that  many)  feet  high,  branching,  with  a  smooth 
glaucous  aromatic  bark.    Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long;  p>etioles  about  ^  of  an 
inch  in  length.    Flowers  white,  on  thick  clavate  peduncles,  very  fragrant. 
Hah.  Swamps,  and  along  rivulets:  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  delightful  little  tree,  though  abundant  in  the  swamps 
of  New-Castle  county,  on  the  south  of  us,  is  rare  in  Chester  county. 
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Kalm,  in  his  Travels,  written  a  century  since,  says — "Both  the 
Swedes  and  English  call  it  Beaver  tree,  because  the  root  of  this  tree 
is  the  dainty  of  Beavers,  which  are  caught  by  its  means." 

2,  M.   ACUMINATA,   L.    Leaves    oval,    shortly    acuminate,   green 

beneath ;  petals  oblong ;  cones  cylindric-oblong. 

Acuminate  Magnolia.     Cucumber  Tree.  Mountain  Magnolia. 

Stem  60  to  80  feet,  or  more,  in  height.    Leaves  6  to  10  or  12  inches  long.    Floio- 
ers  bluish-white,  with  tinges  of  yellow;  petals  ecarcely  expanding.    Cones  sub- 
cylindric,  3  to  5  or  6  inches  long. 
Hah.  Yards,  and  lawns :  cultivated.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Oct. 

Obs,  This  majestic  and  symmetrical  species  (a  native  of  our 
mountains)  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  introduced  here,  as 
an  ornamental  shade  tree.  No  one  could  behold  the  noble  specimens 
in  the  old  Marshall  Botanic  Garden,  without  feeling  its  value,  in 
that  respect.     Other  ornamental  species  are  also  cultivated. 

13.  I.IRIODE1V  OROIV,  L. 

[Gr.  Leirion,  a  lily,  and  Dendron,  a  tree;  from  its  lily-like  flowers.] 
Sepals  3,  reflexed.     Petals  -mostly  6.     Anthers  extrorse.     Carpels 
samara-like,  indehiscent,  densely  imbricated  in  a  cone.     Buds  flat- 
tish. 

1»  Ii«  tulipifera.^  L.  Leaves  dilated,  rounded  or  sub-cordate 
at  base,  usually  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  broad  and  emarginately 
truncate. 
TuLip-BEAEiNG  LiRiODENDRON.     Tulip-Poplar.  Tulip-trec. 

Stem  80  to  120  feet  high.    Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  about  as  wide  as 
long,  becoming  yellow  in  autumn ;  petioles  2  to  3  inches  in  length.    Floivers  tulip- 
shaped,  greenish-yellow,  with  dashes  of  reddish-orange.    Carpels  produced  at  apex 
into  a  lance-oblong  wing,  and  closely  imbricated  on  the  fusiform  receptacle. 
Hah.  Rich  woodlands,  and  fence-rows :  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  October. 

Obs,  The  wood  of  this  magnificent  tree  is  highly  valued  in  many 
branches  of  the  mechanic  art, — especially  the  variety  called  yellow 
poplar^  which  is  generally  to  be  known  by  its  thicker  and  more 
deeply  furrowed  bark.  The  bark  of  the  root,  and  young  tree,  is  a 
good  aromatic  bitter.  *'Many  people,"  says  Kalm,  "believe  its 
roots  to  be  as  efficacious  against  the  fever  as  the  Jesuit's  Bark." — 
Persons  of  taste  are  beginning  to  discover,  that  this,  and  some 
others  of  our  splendid  forest  trees,  are  quite  as  worthy  of  cultivation, 
for  shade  and  ornament,  as  many  of  the  far-fetched  exotics.  The 
same  may  be  said,  also,  of  our  brilliant  native  shrubs, — such  as  the 
Kalmias,  Azaleas,  &c.  &c. 

ORDER  III.     ANONACEAE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  naked  buds  and  no  stipules ;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  feather- 
Teined ;  sejmls  3 ;  petals  6,  in  2  series,  nearly  valvate  in  the  bud,  hypogynous, 
polyandrous ;  fruit  fleshy  or  pulpy ;  seeds  large,  with  a  minute  embryo  at  the  base 
of  ruminated  albumen. 

The  luscious  Custard  apples  of  the  Indies,  the  Chirimoya  of  Peru,  &c.,  are  afforded 
by  trees  of  this  order. 

14.  ASIM^IIVA,  Adans. 
[A  name  coined  from  Asiminier,  of  the  French  colonists.] 

Petals  with  their  margins  slightly  overlapping  in  the  bud, — the  outer 
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series  larger,  and  spreading.  Stamens  in  a  globular  cluster,  coTer- 
ing  the  receptacle  of  the  few  pistils.  Carpels  3  (by  abortion  often 
1  or  2),  oblong  or  ovoid,  pulpy,  several-seeded;  seeds  arillate. 

1.  A.  triloba^  Dunal.    Leaves  obovate-oblong    and    cuneate, 
pointed;  outer  petals  3  or  4  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  roundish- 
ovate. 
Thrbe-lobed  Asimina.     Papaw.  Custard-apple. 

Stem  10  to  15  or  20  feet  high,  branched.  Leaves  6  to  9  inches  long ;  petioles 
scarcely  3^  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  solitary,  lateral,  appearing  rather  before 
the  \e&\e8;  petals  dark  brownish-purple,  with  tinges  of  yellow  within.  Carpels 
connate,  becoming  a  2  or  3-lobed  yellowish  pulpy  berry y— ox  more  usually  (by 
abortion)  a  simple  oroid-oblong  berry,  2  to  3  inches  in  length. 
Hob.  Banks  of  streams ;  Schuylkill :  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  fruit  of  this  small  tree  is  esculent,  and  not  unpalatable, 
under  cultivation. 

ORDEE  TV.    MENISPERMACEAE. 

Woody  or  suffruticose  dimhers ;  leaves  peltate,  or  palmate,  alternate,  without  stipules  ; 
sepals  and  petals  similar,  in  3  or  more  series,  imbricated  in  the  bud,  hypogynous ; 
polygamo-dioicous ;  pistils  3  to  6 ;  fruit  a  drupe ;  seed  1,  with  a  large  curved  embryo, 
and  little  albumen. 

The  well-known  narcotic  fruit,  called  Cocculus  Indicus,  or  Fishing-berries,  is  fur- 
nished by  this  order. 

15.  MEa^ISPERM^UM,  L. 

[Gr.  Mene,  moon,  and  sperma,  seed;  from  the  form  of  the  nut.] 
Flowers  dioicom :  Sepals  s^nd  petals  arranged  in  fours,  in  2  or  8  series. 
Stamens  12  to  20;  anthers  4-celled.     Fistils  2  to  4,  somewhat  stipi- 
tate.     Drupes  roundish-reniform. 

1.  M.  Canadense^  L.  Leaves  peltate  near  the  base,  3-  to 
7-angled,  or  sub-lobed;  flowers  in  axillary  paniculate  racemes. 
Canadian  Menispermum.     Moon-seed. 

Perennial.  Stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  long,  slender,  nearly  simple,  twining  or 
climbing  over  shrubs  and  fences.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  and  rather  wider  than 
long,  subcordate  at  base ;  petioles  3  or  4  inches  in  length.  Flowers  small,  of  a  dingy 
yellowish-green  tinged  with  purple;  peU^^ls  8,  smaller  than  the  sepals.  Drupes 
black  with  a  bloom,  when  mature ;  nut  wrinkled,  lunate. 
Hab.  Rocky  woods ;  thickets  and  fence-rows :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

ORDER  Y.     BERBERIDACEAE. 

Shrubs,  or  herbs;  leaves  alternate,  compound,  or  lobed;  stipules  small,  caducous ; 
tepals  and  petals  both  imbricated  in  the  bud,  in  2  or  more  series  of  2  to  4  each ; 
stamens  hypogynous,  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the  petals,  and  opposite  them ; 
piston  single ;  fruit  mostly  baccate;  seeds  albuminous. 

Herbs:  Perennial:  Embryo  Bmall;  cotyledons  thick. 
f  Anthers  qpening  by  uplifted  valves. 

16.  CAU1.0PHYL.^I.1IM,  Mx. 

[Gr.  Kaulos,  a  stem,  and  PhyUon,  a  leaf;  the  petiole  being  stem-like.J 
Sepals  6,  with  3  bractlets.  Petals  6,  gland-like,  dilated  and  some- 
what hooded  or  incurved  at  summit,  much  smaller  than  the  sepals. 
Stamens  6.  Pistil  gibbous ;  ovary  bursting  early  by  the  pressure  of 
the  2  enlarging  ovules,  and  soon  disappearing, — the  globular  seeds 
naked  on  their  erect  thick  seed-stalks,  becoming  drupe-like. 
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1.  C.  tlialictroides^  Mx.  Leaves  compound,  the  lower  one 
triternate,  the  upper  biternate;  leaflets  cuneate-obovate,  mostly 
3-lobed;  panicle  racemose,  from  the  base  of  the  upper  petiole, 
Leontice  thalictroides,  L.  and  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  213. 
Thalictrum-like  Caulophyllum.  Blue  Cohosh.  Pappoose-root. 
Plant  glabrous,  purplish  and  glaucous  when  young.  Stem  12  to  18  inches  high, 
generally  2-leaTed.  Lower  leaf  mostly  triternate  (hearing  27  leaflets),  upper  one 
biternate  (bearing  9  leaflets) ;  leaflets  2  to  3  inches  long.  Flowers  yellowish-green. 
Seeds  with  a  fleshy  integument,  and  a  solid  horny  albumen,  deep  blue  at  maturity. 
Hah,  Rich  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  curious  plant  was  one  of  the  numerous  articles  of  the 
aboriginal  materia  medica,  now  fallen  into  neglect.  Though  nearly 
allied  to  the  Leontice,  of  Europe,  I  entirely  concur  with  Prof.  A. 
Gray,  that  it  may  " very  probably  resume  its  generic  rank";  and 
have  accordingly  acted  upon  the  suggestion. 

f  f  Anthers  not  opening  hy  ujalifted  valves. 

It.  POI>OPHYI.^L.UM.  L. 

[Gr.  Pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and  Phyllon,  a  leaf;  the  leaf  resembling  a  web  foot.] 
Sepals  6,  thin  and  caducous,  not  expanding,  subtended  by  3  cadu- 
cous bracts.  Petals  6  to  9.  Stamens  12  to  IS ;  aw^Aer*  linear-oblong, 
adnate,  opening  lengthwise,  as  by  a  laterally-hinged  valve.  Ovary 
1 -celled,  crowned  by  a  thick  peltate  undulate-crested  stigma.  Berry 
oval,  pulpy,  many-seeded. 

1.  P.  peltatum^  L.  Leaves  peltate,  deeply  lobed,  terminal,  in 
opposite  pairs  or  solitary ;  flower  solitary,  dichotomal. 
Peltate  Podophyllum.     May  apple.  Hog  apple. 

Rhizoma  creeping.    Stem  8  to  12  inches  high,  1-  or  2-leaved  at  summit.    Leaves 
4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  5-  or  7-lobed.    Flower  white,  rather  large,  appearing 
only  on  the  2-leaved  plants,  on  a  curved  peduncle  in  the  fork  of  the  petioles-    Berry 
yellowish. 
Hob.  Woodlands,  and  meadows :  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  August. 

Obs.  The  rhizoma  possesses  cathartic  properties;  and  affords, 
when  dried  and  pulverized,  a  tolerable  substitute  for  Jalap. 

ORDER  YI.  CABOMBACEAE. 

Aquatic  herbs,  like  water-lilies, — but  the  flowers  composed  of  fewer  parts,  and  def- 
nite  in  number;  the  parts  all  distinct  and  separate;  seeds  albuminous. 

18.  BRASE'JVIA,  Schreber. 
[The  derivation  of  this  name  seems  to  be  unknown.] 
Sepals  3  or  4,  oblong,  colored  inside,  persistent.  Petals  as  many  as 
the  sepals,  and  alternate  with  them,  persistent.  Stamens  12  to  36  ; 
anthers  innsite.  P«>fo75  4  to  18,  capitate-crowded.  Ovary  l-ceUed; 
ovules  2.  Carpels  oblong  or  obovoid,  coriaceous,  indehiscent,  1-  or 
2-seeded;  seeds  pendulous,  from  the  dorsal  suture!  Perennial. 
Leaves  alternate. 

!•  !B.  pelt^ta^  Pursh.  Leaves  oval,  entire,  centrally  peltate, 
floating  on  petioles  of  various  length. 
Hydropeltis  purpurea.  Mx.  and  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  601. 
Peltate  Brasenia.     Water-shield. 

Plant  purplish  green,  the  parts  in  the  water  very  slimy.    Stem  1  to  several  feet 
long,  according  to  the  depth  of  water.    Leaves  2  to  4  inches  in  the  longest  diameter 
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somewhat  crowded  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  all  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  petioles  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long.    Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  brownish 
purple ;  jMdundes  2  or  3  to  5  or  6  inches  long. 
Hob.  Lakes  and  pools ;  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  June,  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

ORDER  VII.    NYMPHAEACEAE. 

Aquatic  herbs,  vfith  a  large  rhizoma;  haves  roundish,  cordate  or  cordate-cleft  at 
base,  floating  or  erect ;  flowers  solitary, — the  sepals,  the  numerous  p)etals  and  sta- 
mens, imbricated  in  several  series;  pistils  numerous,  combined  into  a  many -celled 
compound  ovary ;  seeds  suspended,  sometimes  arillate,  a?6z«nz«OMs;  em ?^rj/o  small. 
To  this  Order  belong  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  Water  Lilies ;  also  the  magnifi- 
cent Victoria  regia,  of  tropical  America, — which  was  first  successfully  cultivated  in 
the  U.  States  in  1851,  by  the  enterprising  and  public-spirited  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  Caleb  Cope,  Esq. 

19.  IVU^PHAR,  Bmith. 

[Formed  from  Neufar,  the  Arabic  name  for  the  Pond-Lily.] 
Sepals  5  or  6,  orbicular.     Petals  numerous,  narrow  and  stamen-like, 
and  with  the  numerous  stamens  inserted  on  a  disk  at  the  base  of  the 
ovarj.     Stigma  compound,  sessile,  radiated.     Fruit  an   ovoid  sub- 
carnose  capsule.     Seeds  not  arillate. 

1.  IV,  advena.  Ait.  Leaves  cordate,  with  diverging  lobes ;  peti- 
oles semi-cylindric ;  sepals  6,  unequal ;  fruit  sulcate. 
Strange  Nuphar.     Spatter-dock.  Yellow  Pond-Lily, 

Stemless  perennials ;   rhizmna  creeping,  thick  and  often  several  feet  long. — ■ 
Leaves  8  to  10  or  12  inches  long,  erect  in  shallow  water,  floating  in  deep  water, 
coriaceous ;  petioles  thick,  varying  in  length.    Flowers  dull  yellow,  on  peduncles  6 
to  12  or  18  inches  long. 
Hob.  Pools,  and  still  waters :  frequent.    Fl.  May,  Sept.  Fr.  Aug.  Oct 

ORDER  VIII.     PAPAVERACEAE. 

Herbs,  with  a  milky  or  colored  juice :  floivers  regular,  polyandrous,  hypogynous : 
sepals  caducous ;  fruit  mostly  a  1-celled  pod  or  capsule,  with  2  or  more  parietal 
placentae,  which  sometimes  form  imperfect  partitions;  seeds  numerous,  often 
crested;  embryo  small,  at  the  base  of  fleshy  and  oily  albumen. 

This  Order  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  affording  that  solacing  drug,  called  Opium, — 
or  what  an  eminent  Physician  termed  the  "  magnum  Dei  donumJ' 

f  Herbs  tvith  a  ivhite  juice :  Seeds  not  crested, 

20.  PAPA  VER,  L. 

[Derivation  of  the  name  not  well  ascertained.] 
Sepals  mostly  2.     Petals  4.     Stigmas  4   to  20,  sessile,  united  in  a 
flat  radiated  crown  on  the  summit  of  the  ovary.     Capsule  obovoid, 
with  imperfect  partitions,  opening  by  chinks   or  pores  under  the 
edge  of  the  stigmatic  crown, 

1,  jP.  diihium,  L.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  hairy;  peduncles  clothed  with 
appressed  bristles ;  capsules  clavate,  smooth. 
DuBiors  Papaveb.     Poppy.  Field-Poppy. 

Annual.    Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  somewhat  branching.    Leaves  2  to  5  inches  long. 
Flowers  dull  red,  on  flexuous  peduncles  6  to  12  inches  in  length,  nodding  before 
they  expand. 
Hah.  Cultivated  grounds.  Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  has  made  its  appearance,  within  a  few  years, 
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in  some  of  our  cultivated  grounds ;  and  if  not  attended  to,  may  be- 
come a  troublesome  weed.  The  P.  somniferum,  L,— the  sleep- 
bringing,  or  Opium  Poppy,  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  garden, 
and  nearly  naturalized.  Dr.  Darwin  thus  notices  it,  in  his  gorgeous 
poem: — 

"  Sopha'd  on  silk,  amid  her  charm-built  towers, 
Her  meads  of  asphodel,  and  amaranth  bowers, 
Where  Sleep  and  Silence  guard  the  soft  abodes, 
In  sullen  apathy  Pap  aver  nods." 

t  f  Herbs  with  a  yellow  or  orange-colored  juice.    *  Seeds  pitted. 

21.  ARGEMO  ]VE,  L. 

[Gr.  Argema,  a  disease  of  the  eye,— supposed  to  be  relieved  by  this  plant.] 
Sepals  mostly  3,  aculeate.     Petals  4  to  6.     Stigmas  3  to  6,  sub-sessile, 
radiately  reflexed.     Capsule  muricate,  1 -celled,  opening  at  apex  by 
3  to  6  valves.     Seeds  reticulate,  with  the  raphe  naked. 

1,  A.  3Iexicctna,  L.    Leaves  blotched  with  white,  obovate-oblong, 
sinuate-lobed,  with  prickly  teeth ;  juice  yellowish.' 
Mexican  Argemone.     Prickly  Poppy. 

Annual.  Stem  about  2  feet  high,  branching.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  sessile 
and  sub-amplexicaul.  Flowers  yellow,  on  leafy  peduncles,  or  branches.  Sepals 
cucullate  at  apex,  and  terminated  by  a  stout  spine. 

Hab.  About  gardens,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  Mexico.    Fl  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Partially  naturalized;  but  does  not  appear  to  extend  itself 
as  rapidly  as  some  other  intruders. 

*  *  Seeds  crested. 

22.  CIIEI.IOO  IVIUM,  L, 

[Gr.  CJielidon,  a  swallow;  its  flowers  appearing  with  that  bird.] 
Sepals  2.     Petals  4.     Stigma  2-lobed,  subsessile.     Capsule  1-celled, 
elongated,  slender,  smooth,  resembling  a  silique;  valves  2,  opening 
from  the  base.     Seeds  with  the  raphe  conspicuously  crestei 

1,  C.  mdjus,  L.    Leaves  bipinnatifid,  glaucous;  peduncles  sub-um- 
bellate; juice  orange-colored. 
Greater  Chelidonium.     Celandine. 

Boot  perennial.    Stem  about  2  feet  high,  branched.    Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long.— 
Flowers  yellow,  umbellate  on  a  comTnon  peduncle  which  is  2  to  4  inches  long.    Cap- 
sules about  an  inch  in  length,  torulose. 
Hab.  Fence-rows,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.M&j.  Fr.Jviiy. 

Obs.  The  colored  juice  of  this  foreigner  has  long  been  a  popular 
(and  very  innocent)  application  to  warts. 

23.  SAIVGFIJVARIA,  L. 

[Latin,  Sanguis,  blood ;  in  reference  to  the  color  of  the  juice.] 
Sepals  2.     Petals  8  to  12,  spatulate-oblong.     Stigma  2-grooved,  sub^ 
sessile.     Capsule  oblong,  ventricose,  tapering  at  each  end;  valves  2, 
deciduous.     Seeds  horizontal,  the  raphe  strongly  crested. 

1.  S.  Canadensis,  L.  Leaf  mostly  solitary,  cordate-reniform, 
sinuate-lobed,  on  a  long  petiole ;  juice  reddish-orange  color. 
Caijadian  Sanguinaria.     Red-root.  Turmeric.  Indian  Paint. 

Stemlesg^jerewwrnZ;  rhizoma  thickish,  fleshy,  reddish-brown,  about  2  inches  long. 
Zea/ about  3  inches  long,  and  wider  than  long;  petiole  erect,  finally  6  to  8  or  10 
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inches  in  length.    jSca_pe  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  l-flowered;  Jlower  white,  rather 

large. 

Hab.  Rich  woodlands :  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  The  rhizoma  possesses  emetic  and  other  medicinal  properties, 
■which  have  been  favorably  spoken  of  by  respectable  physicians. 

ORDER  IX.    FUMARIACEAE. 

Herbs ;  smooth,  glaucous  and  delicate,  with  a  watery  juice ;  leaves  compoundl y  dis- 
sected; stipules  none;  flowers  irregular;  petals  4,  somewhat  united;  starnem  6, 
diadelphous ;  fruit  and  seeds  much  resembling  those  of  some  Papaveraceae. 

t  Capsule  slender,  sHiqitose,  opening  hy  2  valves. 

24.  ADLr^MIA,  Hafin. 

[Dedicated  to  Major  John  AtMum,  a  zealous  American  cultivator  of  the  Tine,  j 

Sepals  2,  deciduous.     Petals  cohering  in  an  ovate-oblong  corolla, 

bigibbous  at  base,  withering-persistent  and  spongy,  including  the 

silique-like  capsule.     Seeds  not  crested. 

1.  A.  Cirrli6sa^  Rafin.  Stem  slender,  climbing  by  means  of  the 
t«ndril-like  petioles ;  leaves  tripinnately  dissected. 
CiRRHOSE  Adlumia.     Climbing  Fumitory. 

Biennial.  Stem  8  to  15  or  20  feet  long,  branching  and  climbing.  Leaves  4  to  6 
or  8  inches  long,  loosely  dissected  or  branched,  the  common  petiole  twining  like  h 
tendril.  Flowers  in  compound  axUlary  racemes;  coroUa  pale  violet-purple,  or 
fiesh-color, — finally  a  dirty  white,  and  of  a  fungous  texture,  including  the  stameng 
and  capsule. 
JJab.  Thickets;  West  Brandy  wine:  rare.    J'Z.  July.  i?V.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  is  often  and  deservedly  cultivated,  as  a  delicate  orna- 
mental climber,  over  arbors,  &c. 

25.  OICEIV^TRA,  Borkh.  [Diclytra.  DC] 

[Gr.  Bis,  double,  and  kentron,  a  spur ;  in  allusion  to  the  flower.] 
Sepals  2,  small  and  membranaceous.  Petals  connivent,  but  scarcely 
united,  deciduous, — the  2  outer  ones  spurred  or  gibbous  at  base. — 
Filaments  slightly  united.  Capsule  siliquose.  Seeds  with  a  lateral 
crest.  Tuberous-rooted,  stemless  perennials ;  leaves  radical,  ternately 
multifid ;  flowers  racemose,  on  simple  scapes. 

1.  D.  CucuU^ria^  Z>6'.  Root  granulate-bulbous ;  raceme  4- to 
10-flowered;  spurs  divergent,  straight,  rather  acute,  longer  than 
the  pedicel ;  inner  petals  minutely  crested. 
Dielytra  CucuUaria.     Hook.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  398. 
Hood-like  Dicentra.     Dutchman's  Breeches.  Breeches-flower. 

BvJJbs  usually  trigonous-ovoid  and  acuminate,  pale  red  and  purple-dotted,  stur- 
rounded  at  base  by  smaller  ones.    Scape  6  to  10  inches  high,  slender,  naked. — 
Flowers  white,  yellowish  or  cream-color  at  apex,  destitute  of  fragrance. 
HaJb.  Moist  shaded  grounds:  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr,  May. 

Obs.  The  name  of  this  genus  seems  to  have  been  written  Diclytra, 
and  Dielytra,  by  different  authors,  in  consequence  of  a  typographical 
error,  resulting  from  a  misconception  of  the  original  manuscript,  in- 
tended for  Dicentra. 

■2.  I>.  Canadensis,  DC.  Root  tuberiferous ;  raceme  about 
4-flowered;  spurs  nearly  parallel,  incurved,  obtuse,  short;  inner 
petals  conspicuously  crested. 
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Dielytra  eximia.     Hoolc.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  399. 
Canadian  Dicentra.     Squirrel-Corn. 

Tubers  depressed-globose,  tawny-yellow,  clustered  and  concatenated-    Flowers 
greenish-white,  tinged  with  purple,  fragrant. 
HaJb.  Moist  grounds,  near  Kimberton :  rare.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

26.  €ORYD^AI.IS,  L. 

[The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Fumitory,  a  kindred  plant.] 
Sepals  2,  minute,  resembling  bractlets.     Petals  somewhat  cohering, 
one  only  spurred  or  gibbous  at  base.     Capsule  siliquose.     Seeds 
globular-reniform,  with  a  concave  or  shell-shaped  crest.    Biennials. 

1.  €•  atkrea,  Willd.  Stems  low,  spreading;  racemes  simple ; 
spur  incurved;  capsules  pendent. 

Golden  Corydalis. 

Seffi  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  often  diffusely  branching  from  the  base.    Lmvu 
3-  to  5-parted,  the  divisions  pinnatifid;  radical  or  lower  leaves  mostly  numerous, 
on  long  petioles,    ^ocemc^  usually  opposite  the  leaves.    Flowers  bright  yellow.— ■ 
Seeds  with  a  scalloped  crest. 
Hob.  Banks  of  the  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  May.  i^.  June. 

2.  C.  glaiica,  Pursh,  Stem  upright;  racemes  subpaniculate ; 
spur  short,  rounded  ;  capsules  erect. 

Glaucous  Corydalis. 

Plant  remarkably  glaucous.    Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  angular  and  branching. 
Leaves  somewhat  bitemately  dissected;  radical  or  lower  leaves  on  long  petioles. — 
Racemes  terminal.    Flowers  ochroleucous,  with  a  slight  shade  of  green,  and  tinged 
with  purple.    Seeds  with  a  small  entire  crest. 
Hob.  Hills,  near  the  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

ft  Ca^avle  globiUar,  fleshy,  indehiscent. 

2T.  FIJMA  RIA,  L. 

[Latin,  Fumus,  smoke;  perhaps  from  its  dingy  glaucous  hue.] 
Sepals  2,  lance-ovate,  acuminate.    Petals  4,  the  lower  one  linear, 
free,  the  others  cohering  at  base, — the  upper  one  spurred.     Capsule 
small,  1 -seeded.     Seed  not  crested. 

1,  F.  offidndlis,  L.  Stem  sub-erect,  branching;  leaves  much  and 
finely  dissected;  racemes  terminal,  or  opposite  the  leaves;  pedi- 
cels clavate. 

Officinal  Fumaria.    Common  Fumitory. 

AnnuaZ.    Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  diffusely  branching.    Leaves  petiolate,  bjpin- 
nately  branching,  the  divisions  petiolulate.    Flowers  slender,  pale  violet-purple 
with  a  leaden  tinge,  deeper  purple  at  summit,  with  green  keels. 
Hob.  Naturalized  in  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

ORDER  X.    CRUCIF'ERAE. 

Herbs,  "mih  a  pungent  watery  juice;  leaves  alternate,  without  stipules;  flmoefrs 
corymbose,  or  racemose;  pedicels  without  bracts;  sepals  4,  deciduous;  petals  4,  cru- 
ciate; stamens  6,  tetradynamous;  fruit  a  sUique,  or  silicle;  seeds  without  albumen ; 
embryo  mostly  curved, — ^the  cotyledons  bent  over,  with  either  their  edges^  or  hack, 
to  the  radide. 

A  remarkably  natural  or  homogeneous  family,— both  in  the  sensible  properties, 
and  botanical  characters,  of  the  plants  belonging  to  it.  It  furnishes,  moreover,  a 
large  and  valuable  portion  of  our  culinary  vegetables. 
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DIVISION  1.    SILIQUO^SAE. 

Fridt  a  silique — i.  e.  a  slender  elongated  jointlesg  pod,  or  capsule  of  2  Talves,  ren- 
dered 2-celled  hy  a  false  septum ,  or  partition,  stretched  between  the  parietal  placaK 
tae,  from  which  the  valyes  separate. 

TRIBE  1.     AEABID^E.IE. 

Seeds  compressed,  sometimes  margined ;  cotyledons  plane,  parallel  with  the  septum, 
accumhent  (o  =) — i.  e.  with  their  edge^  to  the  radicle. 

28*    Bi^ASTrR^TIUM,  R.  Br. 

[Latin,  Nasus  tortus,  a  convulsed  nose ;  from  its  pungent  effect.] 
Silique  rather  short  and  turgid,  usually  curved  upwards.     Seeds  ir- 
regularly in  2  rows  in  each  cell,  not  margined. 

1.  N.  officinale,  R.  Br.    Stem  radicating ;  leaves  odd-pinnately  di- 
vided,  with  rounded  or  oblong  segments. 
Officinal  Nasturtium.     Water-Cress. 

Perennial.    Stem  6  to  12  or  18  inches  longj,  branching.    Leaves  dissected  into  3 
to  7  or  9  segments,  the  terminal  one  largest.    Petals  white. 
Hab.  Rivulets,  and  ditches.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  foreign  plant — which  is  the  true  Water-  Cress,  of  Eu- 
rope— was  found  (in  1838,  since  the  publication  of  the  preceding 
edition),  near  Downingtown^  by  Mr.  Joshua  Hoopes.  It  is  easily 
propagated,  and  is  now  naturalized  in  several  localities  in  the 
County.  Being  a  wholesome  Salad,  it  deserves  to  be  generally  in- 
troduced into  suitable  springs  and  brooks,  for  table  use. 

29.  CARDAM  IIVE,  L, 

[Gy.  Kardamon',  an  ancient  name  for  Cress.] 
Silique  lineaf ,  flattened ;  valves  nerveless,  usually  opening  elastically 
from  the  base.     Seeds  in  a  single  row  in  each  cell,  not  margined. 

f  BiENXiAL  :  leoxes 2nnnatijid ;  flowers  S)na7?. 

1,  C  hirsilta^  L.  Smoothish ;  stem  erect ;  leaves  pinnately  dis- 
sected or  lyrate-pinnatifid, — segments  of  the  lower  ones  rounded,  of 
the  upper  ones  lance-oblong. 

Hirsute  Cabdamixe.     Common  Bitter-Cress. 

Stem  3  or  4  to  12  or  18  inches  high,  branching,  and  often  several  from  the  same 
root.    Leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  petiolate.    Racemes  2  to  4  or  6  inches  long. — 
Petals  white,  narrow,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  but  rather  inconspicuous. 
Hab,  Springs,  and  swampy  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  Our  plant  is  usually  so  much  less  hairy  than  the  European 
one  of  the  same  name,  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species, 
hy  many  botanists,  and  called  C.  Fennsylvanica. 

1 1  Perewial  :  leaves  nearly  entire  ;  flowers  conspicuous. 

2,  C.  rotundifolia,  Mx.  Stem  weak  and  decumbent,  with 
creeping  runner-like  branches ;  leaves  all  orbicular  and  petiolate ; 
root  fibrous. 

Round-leaved  Cardamine.     American  Water-Cress. 

/Stem  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  with  slender  procumbent  axillary  branches. — 
Leaves  all  similar  in  form, — the  lower  ones  about  two  inches  long,  sometimes  with 
a  pair  of  small  lobes  on  the  petiole,~the  upper  leaves  gradually  smaller  as  they 
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aaocnd.    Hacemes  1  to  3  inches  long,  sometimes  proliferous.    Petals  white,  or 
ochroleucous,  cuneate-obovate,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Hob.  Shaded  springs ;  Brandywine :  not  common.    FL  May,  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  My  excellent  friend,  Prof.  Torrey,  finds  it  difl&cult  to  belieTe 
that  our  Chester  Counti/ -plsmt  is  the  same  as  Michaux's:  But  I 
have  a  number  of  specimens  from  Michaux's  locality  (the  mountains 
of  N.  Carolina),  which  I  am  very  confident  my  friend  would  be  puz- 
zled to  distinguish  from  ours. 

S.  C.  rliomboldea,  DO.  Stem  erect,  mostly  simple;  lower 
leaves  oval  or  rhombic-oblong,  on  long  petioles, — upper  ones  lance- 
oblong,  sessile ;  root  tuberiferous. 
Rhomboid  Cabdamine.     Spring-Cress. 

Stem  9  to  18  inches  high.    Racemes  2  to  5  inches  long.    Petals  white,  conspicuous, 
3  or  4  times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
HaJb.  Along  swampy  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

30.  DEIVTA  RIA,  L. 

[Latin,  Dens,  dentis,  a  tooth ;  from  its  tooth-like  tubers.] 
Silique  compressed,  lanceolate,  acuminate.     Seeds  in  a  single  series, 
ovate,  not  margined ;  funiculus  dilated ;  cotyledons  thick.    Perennials. 

1.  O.  lacini^ta^  MuU,  Leaves  in  threes,  subverticillate,  deeply 
8-parted ;  segments  lance-linear,  laciniate. 
Laciniate  Dentaria.     Cut-leaved  Tooth-wort. 

Rhizoma  fleshy,  tooth-shaped,  moniliform.    Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  simple. — 
Leaves  usually  3,  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  each  mostly  3-parted  to  the  base; 
segments  2  to  4  inches  long.    Raceme  terminal,  loose,  at  first  corymbose.    Flowers 
pale  purple,  or  nearly  white. 
Hab.  Eich  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

31.  AR^ABIS,  L. 

[Supposed  to  have  been  so  named  for  an  Arabian  Species.] 

Silique  long,  linear,  compressed ;  valves  flattish,  l-nerved.     Seeds  in 

a  single  series,  oval  or  orbicular,  often  margined.     Cotyledons  flat. 

f  Seeds  not  margined. 

1.  A.  lyr^ta^  L.    Radical  leaves  lyrate-pinnatifid,  hairy ;  stem- 
leaves  spatulate-linear,  entire,  smoothish ;  siliques  rather  spreading, 
pointed  with  a  short  style ;  radicle  often  oblique. 
Sisymbrium  arabidoides.  Hook.  Bor.  Am.  and  Fl.   Cestr.  ed.  2.  p. 
387. 
Lyrate  Arabis.     American  Rock-Cress. 

Perennial  f    Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  branched,  often  several  from  the  same 
joot.    Radical  leaves  numerous  and  tufted,  1  to  3  inches  long,  often  dying  early 
and  disappearing.    Racemes  2  to  5  inches  long.    Flowers  white,  rarely  linged  with 
pnorple. 
Eab.  Dry,  rocky  hills;  Serpentine  ridge,  abundant.    FV.  April.  Fr.  May. 

f  f  Seeds  partially  margined. 

3«  A.  liirsilta^  Scop.  Hirsute ;  stem-leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
clasping  and  often  sagittate;  siliques  erect,  style  very  short,  cla- 
▼ate. 

Hirsute  Ababis.    Haiiy  Rock-Cress. 
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Biennial  f  Stem  6  to  12  or  18  inches  high,  branched  at  base,  or  several  from  the 
root.  Radical  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  roundish-ovate  to  obovate-oblong,  with  a 
flat  petiole.  Raceme  2  to  6  inches  long.  Flowers  ochroleucous,  or  greenish  white. 
Hah.  Rocky  banks ;  Schuylkill :  not  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

f  f  f  Seeds  wholly  and  conspicuously  margined. 

3«  A.  laevigata,  DC.  Smooth  and  glaucous;  stem-leaves  lance- 
linear,  clasping ;  siliques  recurved-spreading,  long  and  narrow. 
Polished  Arabis.     Smooth  Rock-Cress. 

Perennial?  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  rather  stout,  somewhat  branched  above.  Had- 
ical  leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  obovate  or  oblong,  often  purplish.  Racemes  4  to  8  or 
10  inches  long.  Flowers  ochroleucous,  rather  small ;  siliques  2  to  3  inches  in  length. 
JIab.  Low  grounds,  along  Brandywine:  frequent.    jPZ.  April,  i^r.  June. 

4«  A.  Canadensis^  -^.  Stem-leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  sessile,  roughish-pubescent ;  siliques  falcate,  pendu- 
lous. 
Canadian  Arabis.     Sickle-pod.  Turkey-pod. 

Perennial?  Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  simple,  or  sparingly  branched  above,  often 
sparsely  hirsute  at  base.  Radical  leaves  2  or  3  inches  long,  obovate  or  oblong, 
dying  early.  Raceme  6  to  10  inches  long.  Flowers  white;  siliques  2  to  3  inches 
long,  recurved, — the  valves  veined,  and  usually  ancipital,  with  a  keel-like  mid- 
nerve. 
Mob.  Hilly,  open  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

32.  BARBARE  A,  R.  Br. 

[So  named,  from  having  been  dedicated  to  Santa  Barbara.] 
Silique  linear,  somewhat  4-sided,  the  valves  being  strongly  keeled 
by  the  mid-nerve.     Seeds  in  a  single  series,  not  margined.     Cotyle- 
dons flat,  thickish. 

1,  B.  vulgciris,  R.  Br.    Lower   leaves    lyrate,    the    terminal    lobe 

rounded ;  the  upper  leaves  obovate,  often  pinnatifid  at  base ;  siliques 

acuminate. 

C0M3I0N  Barbarea.     Winter  Cress.  Yellow  Rocket. 

Perennial.    Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  sulcate-striate,  smooth,  branched  above.    Leaves 
1  to  3  or  4  inches  long.    Flowers  yellow. 
Hah.  Low  grounds,  along  Brandywine.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this  being  an  introduced  plant,  though 
quite  common  in  many  places.  There  is  a  nearly  allied  species 
(B.  praecox,  R.  Br.)  cultivated  around  Philadelphia,  for  the  market ; 
and  both  are  used  as  a  Salad,  under  the  name  of  "  Scurvy-grass," — 
but  are,  I  think,  decidedly  inferior  to  Nasturtium. 

TRIBE  2.  SISYMBRTOAE. 

Seeds  thickish,  ovate  or  oblong,  not  margined;  cotyledons  plane,  with  their  edges 
to  the  septum,  incumbent  (oj|) — i.  e.  the  bach  of  one  of  them  to  the  radicle. 

33.  SISYM  BRIUM,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name ;  applied  to  this  genus.] 

Silique  subterete,  or  4-  to  6-sided ;  valves  1-  to  3-nerved.  Seeds  in 
a  single  series,  oblong.     Mostly  annuals. 

1,  8.  officinale,  Scop.  Lower  leaves  runcinate,  upper  ones  sub- 
hastate  ;  racemes  slender  and  virgate ;  siliques  subulate,  subsessile, 
appressed  to  the  rachis. 
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Officinal  Sisymbrium.     Hedge  Mustard. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long.— 
Racemes  elongating,  finally  6  to  12  or  15  inches  in  length.  Flowers  greenish-yel. 
Jow,  small. 

Hah.  Lanes,  roadsides,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  2?V.  Aug. 
Obs,  A  worthless  introduced  weed, — now  extensively  naturalized. 

2.  S.  Thalidnum,  Gaud.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  entire  or 
obscurely  dentate ;  siliques  linear,  somewhat  4-sided. 

Thalian  Sisymbrium.     Mouse-ear  Cress. 

Biennial.^    Stem  3  or  4  to  12  inches  high,  often  several  from  the  same  root,  with 
slender  axillary  branches.    Radical  leaves  rosulate,  1  to  2  inches  long.    Racemes  1 
to  3  or  4  inches  long.    Flowers  white,  inconspicuous. 
Hah.  Old  fields.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  April.  Fr.  June. 

3.  S.  canescens^  N^utt.  Hoary-pubescent  or  glaucous ;  leaves 
bipinnatifid;  siliques  oblong  or  clavate,  in  long  racemes,  shorter 
than  the  pedicels. 

Hoary  Sisymbrium. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  few  coarse  branches.    leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long, 
finely  dissected,  sparingly  pilose.    Racemes  slender,  4  to  12  or  15  inches  long. — 
Flowers  ochroleucous. 
Hah.  Banks  of  the  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

TRIBE  3.  BRASSICE^AE. 

SUiqtie  elongated, — the  style  often  with  a  seed-bearing  cell  at  base ;  seeds  globose,  in 
a  single  series;  cotyledons  incumbent  and  conduplicate  (^)— i.  e.  folded  round  the 
radicle. 

34.  BRAS^SICA,  L. 

[Formed  from  Bresic, — the  Celtic  name  for  the  Cabbage.] 
Silique  suhtQretQ;  valves  l-ner\ed;  s^yZe  short,  obtuse. 
1,  B.  OLERACEA  L.  Leavcs  orbicular  or  oblong,  repand  or  lobed, 
strongly  veined,  fleshy,  glabrous  and  glaucous. 
Oleraceous  or  Pot-herb  Brassica.     Cabbage. 

Biennial.    Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  clavate,  simple,  with  long  flowering  branches 
the  second  year.    Leaves  large,  those  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  densely  imbrica- 
ted in  a  head.    Racemes  long,  loose.    Flowers  greenish-yellow. 
JSizfe,  Gardens.    Nat,  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

S^^  The  following  Sub-species,  or  Varieties,  are  more  or  less  cul- 
tivated in  our  kitchen  gardens: — 

t  Racemes  paniculate. 

Sub-species  1.  acjSphala,  DC.  Stem  elongated;  leaves  not  forming 
a  head.     Tree  Cabbage. 

2.  BULLATA,  DC.  Young  leaves  subcapitate,  finally  expanding,  bul- 
late  or  crisped.     Savoy  Cabbage. 

3.  CAPiTATA,  DC.  Leaves  densely  imbricated  in  a  head  before 
flowering.     York  Cabbage. 

4.  Caulo-rapa,  DC.  Stem  bulbous  at  the  origin  of  the  leaves. — 
Bulb-stalked  Cabbage.  Kohl  Rabi. 

ft  Racemes  corymhose. 

5.  BoTRYT''is,  DC.  Leaves  oblong,  connivent;  peduncles  coalesced 
before  flowering. 
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Var.  a.  cauliflo^ra.  Stem  short;  beads  thick,  compact.  Cauli- 
flower. 

Far.  h.  ASPARAGOi^DES.  Stem  taller;  leaves  elongated ;  heads  sub- 
ramose.     Broccoli. 

Obs.  Few  plants  have  undergone  greater  modifications,  by  cul- 
ture, than  this  esculent  herb ;  and  those  varieties  farthest  removed 
from  the  original  form,  are  the  most  esteemed.  Cabbage,  in  every 
form,  has  always  been  a  general  favorite  with  the  Germans ;  and 
from  them  we  have  borrowed  not  only  the  preparations  of  the  herb, 
but  their  names, — such  as  Sauer-kraut ;  and  Kohl-Saldt, — which 
latter  (meaning  literally  Cabbage  Salad,)  has  been  anglicised  into 
Cole — and  even  Cold-Slaw! 

3,  B.  campestris,  L.  Leaves  glaucous,  the  lower  ones  lyrate,  den- 
tate, ciliate,  the  upper  ones  amplexicaul,  acuminate. 
Field  Brassica. 
Annual,  or  hiennial.    Hoot  thick,  turnep-shaped,  fleshy.    Stem  1  to  2  feet  high, 

smooth.    Racemes  long,  loose.    Flowers  citron-yellow. 

£a&.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  Europe.    J*?.  June.  JFV.  July. 

]g@=^The  following  varieties  have  been  occasionally  cultivated; 
but  have  not  become  a  regular  crop : — 

Sub-species  1.  Napo-bras^sica,  DC.  Eoot  tumid,  turnep-shaped. 

Yar.  a.  commij^nis.  Root  white  or  purplish,  Turnep-rooted  Cab- 
bage. 

Var.  b.  Rutabaga.  Root  yellowish,  subglobose.  Swedish  Tur- 
nep. 

3.  B.  Rap  A,  L.  Radical  leaves  lyrate,  hirsute,  not  glaucous;  tipper 
on«s  entire,  smooth. 

Sub-species  1.  deprj^ssa,  DC.  Root  depressed-globose,  abruptly 
contracted  beneath.     Common  Turnep. 

Biennial.    Root  fleshy,  vrhite  or  rarely  yellow,  orbicular,  3  to  6  inches  across.— 
«S^i  2  to  4  feet  high.    Radical  leaves  6  to  12  inches  long.    Rojcerae^  corymbose* 
paniculate.    Flowers  greenish-yellow. 
Eab.  Fields,  and  gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

35.  SIIIfA^PIS.  Tournef. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name ;  of  obscure  meaning. 

Silique  subterete;  valves  1-  3-  or  5-nerved;  sti/le  short  and  subulate, 

or  ensiform. 

1,   S.   nigra,  L.   Siliques  somewhat  4-angled,  smooth,   appressed 

to  the  rachis ;  style  short,  subulate. 

Black  Sinapis.     Black  Mustard.  Common  Mustard. 

AnnvM.    Stem  3  to  6  feet  high,  much  branched,  smooth.    Leaves  rariously  lobed 
and  toothed ;  lower  ones  lyrate,  scabrous,  upper  ones  smooth,  narrow,  pendulous, 
serrate  or  entire.    Racemes  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long.   Flowers  greenish-yellow.    &e(2t 
dark  brown. 
Hob.  Gardens,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  plant  is  pretty  generally  naturalized  among  us,  bn* 
not  much  cultivated.  It  makes  a  rather  troublesome  weed,  when 
fully  introduced.  In  the  West  (especially  in  Ohio),  it  is  extensively 
cultivated.  The  value  of  its  highly  acrid  seeds,  in  the  hands  of  the 
cook  and  physician — as  a  condiment  and  rubefacient — i^  well 
known. 
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*J,  S.  Xlba,  L.  Siliques  turgid,  hispid,  spreading,  scarcely  as  long 

as  the  ensiform  style. 

White  Sinapis.     White  Mustard. 

Annual.    Stem  2  to  5  feet  high,  rather  stout,  branched,  sparsely  hirsute.    Leaves 
lyrately  plnnatifid.    Racemes  3  to  6  inches  long.    Flowers  yellow.    Seeds  pale 
brown,  larger  than  in  the  preceding  species. 
Hob.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  seeds  are  employed  for  similar  purposes  as  the  preceding ; 
and  are  sometimes  administered,  whole,  as  a  remedy  for  Dyspepsia, 
&c. 

DIVISION  II.     SILICULO^SAE. 

Fruit  a  silicle — i.  e.  a  short  pod  or  capsule  (not  much  longer  than  broad),  2-celled, 
mostly  opening  by  2  valves ;  cotyledons  plane,  not  folded  lengthwise,  nor  spirally 
convolute. 

TRIBE  4.     ALYSSIN^EAE. 

SUide  oval  or  oblong;  septum  broadly  oval,  parallel  with  the  valves;  cotyledons  ac- 
cumbent  (o=),  parallel  with  the  septum. 

36.  I>RA  BA,  L. 

[Gr.  drahe,  acrid,  or  biting ;  from  the  pungency  of  its  leaves.] 
Silicle  oval,  flattened ;  stigma  sessile.     Seeds  numerous,  in  2  rows  in 
each  cell,  not  margined. 

1,  D.  Verna,  L.  Leaves  radical,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  hairy; 

6capes  several;  silicles  elliptic-oblong,  shorter  than  the  pedicels; 

petals  bifid. 

Erophila  vulgaris,  DO.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  378. 

Vernal  Deaba.     Whitlow-grass. 

Annual  f    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.    Scapes  1  or  2  to  4  or  5  inches 
high.    Flowers  small,  white,  on  elongating  pedicels.    Silicles  about  one-third  of  an 
Inch  long;  valves  deciduous,  leaving  the  seeds  adhering  to  the  margins  of  the  sep- 
tum. 
Hob.  Sandy  banks,  roadsides,  &c.:  common.    Fl.  March.  Fr.  May. 

Obs.  Of  the  Alpine  species  of  this  insignificant  genus,  the  grandil- 
oquent Darwin,  in  his  Botanic  Garden,  sings  as  follows: — 
"  Where  rears  huge  Tenerif  his  azure  crest, 
Aspiring  Draba  builds  her  eagle  nest; 
Her  pendant  eyry  icy  caves  surround, 
Where  erst  Volcanos  mined  the  rocky  ground. 
Pleased  round  the  Fair/o«r  rival  Lords  ascend 
The  shaggy  steeps,  two  menial  youths  attend. 
High  in  the  setting  ray  the  beauty  stands, 
And  her  tall  shadow  waves  on  distant  lands." 

SK.  COCHI^EA^RIA,  Tournef. 

[Latin,  Cocldear,  a  spoon ;  from  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  some  species.] 
Silicle  ovoid  or  oblong ;  valves  very  convex ;  style  very  short.     Seeds 
as  in  Draba. 

1,  C.  Armobacia,  L.  Radical  leaves  large,  oblong,  crenate,  peti- 
olate, — stem-leaves  lanceolate,  incised,  sessile. 
Armorican  Cochlearia.     Horse-Radish. 

Perennial.  Boot  long,  terete,  fleshy,  white,  very  acrid.  Stem  2  to  3  feet  high, 
with  erect  axillary  branches.  Radical  leaves  8  to  15  inches  long.  Racemes  corym- 
bose, elongating.    Flowers  white.    Silicles  oval,  usually  abortive. 
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Hah.  Gardens ;  along  drains,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Ohs.  The  pungent  root  of  this  plant  is  a  favorite  condiment,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  antiscorbutics.  The  true  or  common 
Scurvy  grass j  of  Europe,  is  a  species  of  this  genus  {C.  officinalis^  L.) ; 
but  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  under  culture,  here. 

TRIBE  5.     CAMELIN^EAE. 

Silide  obovoid  or  oblong ;  septum  broad,  parallel  with  the  ralves ;  cotyledons  plane, 
incumbent  (ol|),  contrary  to  the  septum. 

38.  CAMEI^riVAj  Crantz. 

[Gr.  Chamai,  dwarf,  and  Linon,  flax ;  from  a  fancied  resemblance.] 
Silicle  obovoid  or  pyriform,  turgid,  mucronate,  dehiscent  and  split- 
ting the  style.     Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  not  margined. 

1,  C.  safiva,  Crantz.  Leaves   oblong-lanceolate,  sagittate,   sessile; 
silicles  inflated,  margined. 
Cultivated  Camelina.     Wild  Flax. 

Annual.    Stem  about  2  feet  high,  paniculate  at  summit.    Leavesl  to  3  or  4  inches 
long.    RaceTnes  corymbose-paniculate,  elongating.    Flowers  pale  yellow,  inconspic- 
uous.   Style,  about  half  as  long  as  the  silicle,  persistent,  splitting  with  the  dehiscent 
valves.    Seeds  reddish  yellow. 
Ba&.  Cultivated  grounds.    Nat.  of  Europe.    i^Z.  June.  J^r.  July. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  was  formerly  frequent  among  Flax,  when 
that  plant  was  generally  cultivated ;  but  since  that  culture  has  de- 
clined, the  Camelina  has  become  more  rare,  within  my  observation. 
I  am  informed,  however,  by  H.  Jones  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Delaware 
county,  Pennsylvania,  that  it  had  recently  become  a  serious  nui- 
sance, in  his  wheat  fields.  Being  an  annual,  the  obvious  remedy 
was  to  prevent  it  from  maturing  its  seeds ;  but,  being  contempora- 
neous with  the  crops,  and  mingled  with  them,  its  extirpation  seemed 
a  hopeless  task.  Finding  his  grounds  getting  full  of  this  pest,  Mr. 
Brooke — with  the  practical  sagacity  of  an  intelligent  observer — 
adopted  a  plan  which  resulted  in  complete  success :  namely,  keep- 
ing the  ground  ploughed  or  stirred,  for  a  year  or  two,  so  often  as 
to  prevent  the  ripening  of  new  seeds,  and  to  promote  the  vegetation 
of  all  the  old  ones  in  the  soil.  Among  the  vulgar  errors  of  benighted 
agriculture,  was  the  belief  that  this  plant  was  a  kind  of  transmuted 
or  degenerate  Flax, — caused  by  burning  the  soil,  in  clearings. 

TRIBE  6.     LEPIDIN^EAE. 

Silide  compressed  contrary  to  the  narrow  septum ;  valves  strongly  boatshaped  or 
keeled ;  cotyledons  plane,  mostly  incumbent  (oH),  parallel  with  the  septum. 

39.  I.EPID  IFM,  L. 

[Gr.  Lepidion,  a  little  scale;  from  the  form  and  size  of  the  silicles.] 
Silicle  oval,  often  winged  and  notched  at  apex;  cells  1-seeded.    CoiT/- 
ledons  sometimes  accumbent  (o=).     Annuals. 
f  Cotyledons  incumbent  (p\\). 

1,  L.  SATiVuM,  L.  Leaves  oblong,  incised  and  pinnatifid;  silicles 

winged  and  notched  at  apex,  smooth. 

Cultivated  Lepidium.     Pepper-grass.  Tongue-grass. 
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Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  smooth,  glaucous,  corymbosely  branched  above.    Leavei 
1  to  3  inches  long.    Flowers  white. 
Hab.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Persia.    jPL  June.  i^V.  July. 

^.  L.  campestre,  R.  Br.  Leaves  sagittate,  oblong,  dentate;  silicles 
winged  and  notched  at  apex,  scaly-dotted. 
Field  Lepidium. 

Stem  6  to  10  inches  high,  pubescent,  branched  above.    Radical  leaves  about  2 
inches  long,  lyrate-pinnatifid.    Flowers  white. 
Sab,  Great  Valley :  rare.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 
f  f  Cotyledons  accumhent  (o=). 

3.  li.  Virginlcum,  L.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  incised-serrate ; 
silicles  notched  at  apex,  but  not  winged. 
Virginian  Lepidium.     Wild  Pepper-grass. 

Stem  9  to  15  inches  high,  corymbosely  branched,  roughish-pubescent.    Leaves  1 
to  2  inches  long.    Raceme  cylindric.    Floivers  white,  very  small;  siamens  2.    S&eds 
reddish. 
Hah,  Fields,  and  road-sides :  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

40.   CAPSEL.'^L.A,   Vent 
[Diminutive  of  Capsula,  a  capsule ;  alluding  to  the  fruit.] 
Silicle  obcordate-cuneate ;  valves  boat-shaped,  not  winged.     Seeds 
numerous,  oblong.     Cotyledons  incumbent  (o||). 

1,  C.  Bursa-pdsioris,  Moench.     Radical   leaves   mostly  pinnatifid, 

stem-leaves  sagittate,  sessile. 

Shepherd' s-PuESE  Capsella.     Shepherd's  Purse. 

Annual.    Stem  3  or  4  to  18  inches  high,  often  branched,  more  or  less  hirsute. 
Radical  leaves  2  or  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long.    Racemes  at  first  corymbose,  finally 
much  elongated.    Flowers  white. 
Hob.  Fields,  and  road-sides.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

DIVISION  III.     LOMENTA^CEAE. 

Fruit  a  silique  or  silicle,  transversely  2-  or  several-celled,  and  separable  into  as  many 
joints. 

TRIBE  7.    RAPHA^NEAE. 
Silique  indehiscent,  partitioned  into  1-  or  few-seeded  cells;  seeds  globose;  cotyledons 
incumbent  and  conduplicate,  as  in  Tnbe  3. 

41.  RAPH  A]¥US,  L. 

[Gr.  Ra,  quickly,  &nd phaino,  to  appear;  from  its  quick  germination.] 
Silique  elongated,  many-celled  by  transverse  suberose  partitions,  or 
by  constrictions  between  the  seeds.     Seeds  in  a  single  series. 

1,  R.  sATiVus,  L.  Lower  leaves  lyrate,  upper  ones  ovate-oblong, 
subhastate ;  siliques  torulose,  acuminate. 
Cultivated  Raphanus.     Radish.  Garden  Radish. 

Annual.    Stem  2  or  3  feet  high,  sparsely  hispid.    Leaves  8  to  12  or  15  inches  long, 
hispid.    Flowers  purple  and  greenish  white. 
Hob.  Gardens.    Native  of  China.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Jl^^  The  following  varieties  are  usually  cultivated: — 

Sub-species  1.  Radicula,  DC.  Root  tender,  red  or  white. 

Var.  a.  rotunda.  Root  subglobose.     Turnep  Radish. 

Var.  b.  oblonga.     Root  fusiform.     Common  Radish. 
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Sub-species  2.  Niger,  DC.  Root  fleshy,  firm,  more  or  less  acrid, 
black  externally,  white  within. 

Var.  a.  oblong-a.     Root  oblono;.  1  ^       •  u  -d  j-  r 

Tar.  b.  rotundus.     Boot  subglobose.  |SpawsIx  Radish. 

Obs.  The  tender  fleshy  root  of  this  plant  is  an  universal  favorite 
at  table,  in  early  spring. 

ORDEE  XI.     CAPPARIDACEAE. 

Herbs;  leaves  alternate,  mostly  compound;  stipules  none,  or  spinescent;  flowers 
cruciform,  but  not  tetradynamous,  hypogynous ;  stamens  6,  or  numerous ;  ovart/ 
1-celled ;  fruit  silique-like,  with  parietal  placentae ;  seeds  numerous,  without  albumen. 
The  condiment  known  as  Ca-pers^  is  afifbrded  by  this  Order, — ^being  the  pickled 
flower-buds  of  Oapparis  spinosa,  L. 

42.  POIiAlVIS^IA,  Rafin. 
[Gr.  Polys,  many,  and  anises,  unequal ;  in  reference  to  the  parts  of  the  flower.] 
Sepals  4.     Petals  4,  rather  unequal,  obcordate  or  emarginate,  with 
long  slender  claws.     Stamens  8  to  32,  unequal.     Receptacle  not  elon- 
gated.    Capsule  2-YalYed,  subsessile. 

!•  P.  grav^Olens,  Rafin.  Glandular-pilose  and  viscid ;  leaves 
digitate  in  threes,  leaflets  oblong,  entire;  stamens  8  to  12;  capsulQ 
lance-oblong. 
Steong-scented  Polanisia. 

Annual.    Stem  6  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  branching.    Leaflets  1  to  2  inches  long, 
subsessile.    Flowers  ochroleucous,  in  a  leafy  raceme.    Capsule  about  2  inches  long ; 
seeds  reniform-orbicular. 
Hah.  Gravelly  hills ;  along  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

ORDER  XII.     VIOLACEAE. 

Herbs;  mostly  perennials;  leaves  alternate,  with  stipules;  sepals  5,  persistent; 
corolla  somewhat  irregular,  one  of  the  5  petals  gibbous  or  spurred  at  base ;  stamens 
5,  hypogynous,  the  anthers  adnate,  introrse,  slightly  united;  capsule  1-celled, 
3-valved,  with  3  parietal  placentae;  seeds  rather  large,  with  a  hard  coat;  embryo 
nearly  as  long  as  the  albumen. 

43.  SOL.E^A,  Ging. 
[Named  in  honor  of  Wm.  Sole,  an  English  Botanist.] 
Sepals  not  eared  at  base.     Petals  unequal,  the  larger  one  merely 
gibbous  at  base,  the  others  linear-oblong.     Sti/le  hooked  at  summit. 
1.  S.  concolor,  Ging.  Stem  tall ;  leaves  oblong,  acute  at  both 
ends,  entij^e ;  flowers  axillary,  on  short  recurved  pedicels. 
One-colored  Solea. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  simple,  leafy  to  the  top.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long.    Flouy- 
ers  pale  yellowish  green,  small  and  inconspicuous,  1  to  3  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Oipsules  near  an  inch  long. 
Hab.  Woods,  and  banks  of  streams:  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  plant  was  collected,  in  1841,  on  the  banks  of  Bed-clay 
Creek,  in  this  County,  by  Mr.  John  M'Minn. 

44.  VI  OliA,  L. 

[The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  genus.] 

Sepals  eared  at  base.     Fetals  rather  unequal,  the  larger  one  saccate 
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or  spurred  at  base.     Two  lower  anthers  produced  into  the  spur  of 
the  corolla. 

t  Stemless:  the  leaves  and  scapes  aU  proceeding  from  the  rhizoma.    *  Flowers  whitA. 

1.  V.  primulaefolia^  L.   Leaves  oblong-ovate,  mostly  acute, 
ffubcordate  at  base,  decurrent  on  the  petiole. 
Primrose-leaved  Viola. 

Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  on  margined  petioles  3  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.— 
Scapes  few,  slender,  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves.    Corolla  small,  the  lower  petal 
with  purple  veins. 
Hob,  Moist,  shaded  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

2.  V#  blanda^  Willd.  Leaves  broad-cordate  and  acute,  or  rounds 
ish-reniform,  thin,  petioles  slightly  winged. 

Bland  Viola.     Sweet  White  Violet. 

Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  on  petioles  1  to  4  inches  long.    Scapes  few,  mostly 
longer  than  the  leaves.    Corolla  small,  odorous,  the  lower  petal  with  dark  purplo 
stripes. 
Hab.  Wet,  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  April.    Fr.  June. 

Obs.  This  is  a  remarkably  delicate,  fragrant  little  species, — well 
deserving  the  eulogy  of  Shakespeare — who  in  his  Winter^ s  Tale 
speaks  of 

"  Yiolets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath." 

*  *  Flowers  violet,  or  purplish  blue. 

3.  V.  sa^itt^ta.  Ait.  Leaves  oblong  or  lance-ovate,  often  sagit- 
tate and  sometimes  hastate,  mostly  hairy. 

Sagittate  Viola.     Arrow-leaved  Violet. 

Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  on  petioles  1  or  2  to  4  inches  long.    Scapes  several, 
a  little  longer  than  the  leaves.    Corolla  rather  large ;  petals  bearded. 
Hai).  Dry,  slaty  hills :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  The  V.  ovata,  JVutt.  ^  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  is  now  considered  as 
nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  this. 

4.  V.  cucuUata,  Ait.  Leaves  cordate  and  cucullate,  mostly 
acute,  crenate-serrate,  smoothish. 

Cucullate  Viola.     Hood-leaved  Violet. 

Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  the  angles  mostly  curled  in  at  base,  on  long  petioles. 
Scapes  several,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  leaves.    Corolla  often  variegated;  lower 
petals  bearded. 
Hab.  Moist,  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  The  F.  sororia,  Willd.  and  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  144.— with  flat 
orbicular-cordate  hairy  leaves,  and  short  petioles, — is  made  a  variety 
of  this,  by  Torrey  and  Gray:  and  a  very  distinct  one,  I  think  it  is. 

5.  T.  palm^ta,  L.  Leaves  mostly  cordate  in  the  outline,  vari- 
ously palmate-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  largest. 

Palmate  Viola. 

Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  enlarging,  on  petioles  4  to  6  inches  long.    Scapes  sev- 
eral, shorter  than  the  leaves.    Loiver  petals  bearded. 
Sab.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 
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6-  V.  ped^ta^  L.  Leaves  pedately  lobed,  the  lobes  linear  or 
narrowly  oblong ;  petals  all  beardless. 
Pedate  Viola.     Bird-foot  Violet. 

Leaves  exactly  pedate,  about  7-parted.    Scapes  numerous,  3  to  6  or  8  inches  high, 
finally  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves.    Flowers  large,  pale  blue,  or  sometimes  va- 
riegated, and  showy. 
Hah.  Dry,  slaty  hills :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

If  Leafy-stemmed:  *  Flowers pa?€  purjjle,  or  whitish. 

•y.  V.  Mulllenber^ii,  Torr.  Leaves  roundish-cordate,  or  reni- 
form,  crenate ;  spur  tapering,  straight ;  petals  pale  violet. 
V.  Muhlenbergiana.  Gi?iff.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  146. 
Muhlenberg's  Viola.     Spreading  Violet. 

Stem  2  or  3  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  often  much  branched  from  the  base,  assurgent, 
finally  procumbent.    Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  petiolate.    Peduncles  axillary, 
longer  than  the  leaves ;  flowers  rather  small. 
Hab.  Low,  swampy  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

8.  V.  striata^  Ait.  Leaves  cordate,  acute,  serrate;  spur  thick- 
ish,  slightly  curved;  petals  cream-colored. 

V.  ochroleuca.  Schw.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  j).  146. 
Striate  Viola. 

Stems  5  to  10  or  12  inches  high,  nearly  erect,  often  growing  in  bunches.  Leaves 
1  to  2  inches  long,  on  petioles  of  the  same  length,  with  large  fringed  stipules. — 
Peduncles  axillary,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers  rather  large,  the  lateral 
petals  densely  bearded. 

Hab.  Low  grounds;  Brandy  wine:  not  common.    jPZ.  May.  i^r.  July. 
*  *  Flowers  yelloiu. 

9.  V.  pubescent.  Ait.  Softly  pubescent;  leaves  broadly  cor- 
date or  ovate,  dentate ;  spur  very  short. 

Pubescent  Viola.     Downy  Yellow  Violet. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  generally  erect  and  solitary,  and  leafless  below  the 
eummit.    Leaves  2  to  ■!  inches  long,  usually  3  of  them  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  petiolate.    Peduncles  2  or  3,  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Hab.  Dry,  open  woodlands:  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  V.  scabriuscula,  Schw.  with  straggling  decumbent  stems, 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  variety,  only,  of  this. 

ORDER  XIII.  CISTACEAE. 

Herbs,  or  suffruticose  plants ;  leaves  simple,  the  lower  usually  opposite,  the  upper 
alternate,  with  or  without  stipules;  flowers  regular;  stamens  rannj  or  few,  distinct, 
hypogynous ;  capsule  1-celled,  3-  to  5-valved,  each  valve  bearing  a  parietal  placenta 
in  the  middle;  seeds  orthotropous;  embryo  slender,  in  mealy  albumen. 

45,  HEI^IAJV^THEMIIM.  Toumef. 

[Gr.  Helios,  the  sun,  and  anthemon,  a  flower ;  sunshine  flowers.] 
Petals  5  (sometimes  wanting),  spirally  imbricated  or  crumpled  in 
the  bud,  fugacious.     Stamens  indefinite.     Capsule  1-celled,  3-valved, 
many-  or  few-seeded. 

!•  H.  Canadense^  Mx.  Petal-bearing  flowers  large,  solitary, — 
the  others  small,  in  axillary  hoary  clusters. 
Canadian  Helianthemum.     Rock  Rose.  Frost-weed. 
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Perennial.  Stem  6  to  12  or  18  inches  high,  slender,  rigid,  pubescent.  Leavet 
alternate,  about  an  inch  long,  elliptic-lanceolate.  Flowers  terminal,  corymbo8e» 
with  large  yellow  petals,— or  apetalous,  and  crowded  on  short  leafy  lateral  branches. 
Hab.  Dry,  slaty  and  rocky  hills :  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  plant  is  very  variable  in  habit.  It  has  received  the 
name  of  Frost-weed,  from  the  circumstance  of  ice-chrystals  shooting 
from  the  base  of  the  stem,  in  freezing  weather.  The  same  phenom- 
enon is  often  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  Cunila  Mariana^  or  Dit- 
tany. 

46,  liECHE  A,  L. 

[Named  in  honor  of  John  Leche,  a  Swedish  Botanist.] 
Petals  3,  narrow,  not  longer  than  the  sepals,  marcescent.     Stamens 
3  to  12.     Stigmas  plumose-fimbriate.     Capsule  3-valved,  few-seeded. 
Suflfruticose  perennials. 

1.  Li.  m^jor^  Mx.  Hairy;   leaves  elliptic,  mucronate;  flowers 

crowded  in  paniculate  clusters. 

L.  villosa.  Ell.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  96. 

Greater  Lechea. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  often  with  radical  prostrate  branches ;  the  young  branches 
villous  with  long  whitish  hairs.    Leaves  about  an  inch  long.    Panicle  leafy; 
flowers  inconspicuous,  brown. 
Hah.  Woodlands,  on  slaty  hills:  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

^«   !*•   mlnor^  Lam.    Pubescent;    leaves  lance-linear,   acute; 
flowers  loosely  racemose  on  slender  branches. 
Smaller  Lechea.     Pin-weed. 

Stem  9  to  15  inches  high,  often  decumbent  at  base.    Leaves  nearly  an  inch  long, 
alternate,  narrow.    Panicle  rather  large  and  diflFuse.    Flowers  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  species,  brown. 
Hah.  Dry,  sandy  banks :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  There  is  a  variety  (if  not  more  distinct),  which  is  apparently 
intermediate  between  the  two  preceding  species, — with  the  leaves  on 
the  stem  ternate,  or  nearly  verticillate  in  threes,  and  the  branches 
quite  leafy. 

ORDER  XIY.  DROSERACEAE. 

Bog-herbs\  mostly  glandular-pilose:  leaves  radical,  circinate,  scarcely  stipulate; 
flowers  regular,  hypogynous,  pentamerous,  the  parts  all  marcescent;  capsule 
1-celled ;  styles,  or  stigmas,  twice  as  many  as  the  parietal  placentae ;  seeds  numer- 
ous; embryo  at  the  base  of  the  albumen. 

4^.  ORO'SERA, 

[Gr.  droseros,  dewy ;  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.] 
Calyx  imbricated.     Petals  convolute.     Stamens  alternate  with  the 
petals.     Styles  3  or  5,  deeply  2-parted.     Capsule  globose,  or  oblong, 
3-  or  5-valved. 

1. 1>,  rotundlfolia^  L.  Leaves  spatulate-orbicular,  abruptly 
narrowed  to  hairy  petioles ;  seeds  loosely  arillate. 
Round-leaved  Drosera.     Sun-dew. 

Stemless.  Perennial  ?  Leavers  about  half  an  inch  long,  on  petioUs  1  to  2  inches 
long,  fringed  with  purple  hairs  which  exsude  a  clear  fluid  at  apex.    Scapes  4  to  6 
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OT  8  inches  high,  slender  and  smooth.    Flowers  white,  in  a  terminal  raceme  1  to  2 

inches  long,  at  first  circinate. 

Hah.  Svrampy  springs,  on  the  slaty  hills:  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  imaginative  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden  thus  describes 
this  curious  little  plant: — 

"  Queen  of  the  marsh,  imperial  Drosera  treads 

Rush-fringed  banks,  and  moss-embroidered  beds; 

Redundant  folds  of  glossy  silk  surround 

Her  slender  waist,  and  trail  upon  the  ground; 

Five  sister-nymphs  collect  with  graceful  ease, 

Or  spread  the  floating  purple  to  the  breeze ; 

And  Jive  fair  youths  with  duteous  lore  comply 

With  each  soft  mandate  of  her  moving  eye. 

As  with  sweet  grace  her  snowy  neck  she  bows, 

A  zone  of  diamonds  trembles  round  her  brows; 

Bright  shines  the  silver  halo,  as  she  turns ; 

And,  as  she  steps,  the  living  lustre  burns." 

ORDER  XV.  HYPERICACEAE. 

Merbs,  or  shrubs,  with  a  limpid  or  resinous  juice;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  punctate^ 
wiihout  stipules ;  flowers  regular,  hypogynous,  polyadelphous;  petals  mostly  con- 
volute; capsule  1-celled,  with  2  to  5  parietal  placentae,  and  as  many  styles,— or  3- 
to  5-celled  by  the  meeting  of  the  placentae  in  the  centre ;  dehiscence  septicidal ; 
9eed4  numerous,  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

48.  AS^CYRIJM,  L. 

[Gr.  a,  without,  and  sJciros,  roughness ;  the  plants  being  smooth.] 
Sepals  4,  the  2  outer  ones  much  larger.     Petals  4.     Stamens  clustered 
in  parcels,  but  scarcely  united.     Capsule  1-celled,  2-  or  3-valved. — 
Low,  shrubby  plants. 

1*  A.  Crux-An^dreae,  L.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  narrowed 
at  base;  petals  linear-oblong;  styles  2. 
Andrew's-Cross  Ascyeum.     St.  Peter's-wort. 

Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  much  branched  from  the  base.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to 
3  quarters  in  length,  with  numerous  dark-colored  dots  on  both  sides,    Flowert 
yellow,  in  terminal  few-flowered  corymbs,  and  subterminal  from  the  axils,  on 
Bhort  peduncles. 
HaJb.  Dry  hills;  North  Valley  hill;  W.  Nottingham:  rare.    -FL  July.  Fr.  Sept 

49.  HYPER  ICUM,  L. 

[A  name  of  obscure  derivation  and  meaning.] 
Sepals  5,  nearly  equal.     Petals  5,  oblique  or  unequal-sided.     Sta- 
mens united  in  3  to  5  parcels,  without  interposed  glands.     Capsule 
1-  3-  or  5-celled.     Herbs,  or  shrubs;  flowers  yellow. 

t  Capsule  S-celled:  petals  and  anthers  black-dotted.    Perennial  herbs. 

1.  U.  perfordtum,  L.  Stem  somewhat  ancipital;  leaves  linear-elliptic, 
sessile ;  corymb  paniculate,  leafy ;  styles  diverging. 
Perforated  Hypericum.     Common  St.  John's-Wort. 

stem  1  to  3  feet  high,  often  several  from  the  same  root.  Leaves  an  inch  or  inch 
and  half  long,  rather  obtuse,  with  numerous  pellucid  punctures  like  perforations. 
nab.  Fields  and  pastures.   Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  a  worthless  and  rather  troublesome  weed, 
in  Chester  County.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
Bcabs,  and  cutaneous  ulcers,  among  cattle, — especially  white  cows, 
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and  horses  with  white  feet  and  noses.  The  fact  was  taken  for 
granted,  by  the  farmers :  But,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  although 
ih^  plant  continues  to  be  abundant,  the  disease  has  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  disappeared.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
year  1842,  the  St.  John's-Wort  totally  failed  to  make  its  appearance 
?in  this  County — and  I  believe  throughout  Pennsylvania) ; — even  ia 
fields  where  it  had  been  most  abundant.  The  succeeding  year,  it 
was  quite  rare ;  but  has  since  become  about  as  common  as  ever,  in 
neglected  fields.  Why  a  perennial  should  have  been  thus  affected, 
seemed  rather  mysterious. 

2t.  H.  corymb  dsuiil,3fwAZ.  Stem  terete ;  leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
somewhat  clasping,  conspicuously  dotted ;  corymb  brachiate. 
H.  punctatum.     Lam.  and  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  322. 
Corymbose  Hypericum. 

Stem  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  often  nearly  simple.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long.— 
Flmvers  in  dense  terminal  corymbs.    Sepals  marked  with  black  dots,  and  linear 
pellucid  punctures.    Petals  with  numerous  oblong  black  dots. 
J2a&.  Open  woodlands,  fields,  &c.  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

ft  Capsule  (brownish  purple)  1-celled,  with  3  strictly  parietal  placentae:  petals  vwt 
Hack-dotted.    Annuals. 

3.  H.  miltiluill,  i^.  Stem  with  spreading  branches;  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  partly  clasping,  5-nerved;  corymbs  leafy. 
H.  quinquenervium,  Walt.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  323. 
Mutilated  Hypericum. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  slender;  branches  quadrangular.    Leaves  half  an  incli 
to  an  inch  long.    Flowers  small,  in  terminal  leafy  dichotomous  corymbs. 
SaJb.  Low  grounds;  along  rivulets :  frequent.    i^Z.  July.  JV.  Sept. 

4*  B[«  Canadense^  i^.  Branches  erect;  leaves  sublinear,  nay* 
rowed  at  base,  3-nerved ;  corymbs  naked. 
Canadian  Hypericum. 

<Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  slender,  nearly  simple,  slightly  4-angled.    Xcares  about 
an  inch  long,  minutely  pellucid-punctuate,  often  with  fascicles  of  small  leaves  in 
the  axils.    Flowers  in  an  oblong  paniculate  corymb. 
Hob.  Margins  of  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

5,  H.  Sarothra^  i/^;.  Stem  short  and  bushy;  leaves  minTite, 

subulate,  appressed;  flowers  solitary. 
Broom  Hypericum.     Nit-weed.  Pine-weed. 

Stem  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  brachiately  branched  from  near  the  base;  brancheB 
nearly  erect,  angular  or  slightly  winged.    Flowers  small,  subsessile,  axillaiy  aiul 
terminal. 
J2ad.  Sandy  fields,  and  roadsides :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  FV.  Sept. 

50.  £IiOI>E^A,  Adans. 

[Gr.  Elodes,  growing  in  marshes :  from  its  usual  Tidbitat.'] 

BepaU  5,  equal.     Petals  5,  equal-sided.     Stamens  mostly  9,  triadel- 

phous,  with  an  ovoid  gland  between  each  parcel.     Capsule  3-celled. 

P&rennial  herbs ;  flowers  purplish. 

1.  E.  Tir^inica,  Nutt.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  very  obtuse,  6ul>* 
cordate  at  base  and  somewhat  clasping. 
Hypericum  Virginicum,  L.  ^  Fl,  Cestr.  ed,  2.  p,  322. 
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Virginian  Elodea. 

Whole  plant  mostly  of  a  purplish  hue.    Stem  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  smooth.—- 
Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  pellucid-punctate,  glaucous  beneath.    Peduncles  terminal 
and  axillary,  mostly  trichotomous.     Flowers  dull  orange-purple,  with  parallel 
purple  veins. 
Hah.  Swampy  low  grounds ;  TTynn's  meadows :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

ORDER  XYI.  CAEYOPHYLLA^CEAE. 

Herbs ;  stems  nodose,  usually  tumid  at  the  nodes ;  leaves  mostly  opposite  and  en- 
tire, often  subconnate,  rarely  stipulate ;  flowers  symmetrical,  terminal,  of  4  or  5 
parts, — the  petals  sometimes  wanting ;  stamens  as  many,  or  often  twice  as  many,  as 
the  sepals ;  styles  2  to  5 ;  capsule  2-  to  5-valved ;  seeds  attached  to  the  base  or  central 
column  of  the  capsule :  embryo  curved  around  the  outside  of  mealy  oZ^itwew.  A 
numerous  order,  which  includes  the  pretty  and  fragrant  Pinks,  so  much  admired 
by  riorists. 

SUBORDER  I.  SILE^NEAE. 

Sepals  united  into  a  tubular  calyx ;  petals  5,  each  with  along  slender  claw,  inserted, 
with  the  stamens,  on  the  stipe  (carpoplwre)  of  the  ovary ;  capsule  partially  2-  to 
6-celled ;  stipules  none. 

f  Calyx  5-toothed ;  petals  sometimes  crowned. 

51.  SAPOIVA  RIA,  L. 

[Latin,  Sapo,  soap ;  its  mucilage  affording  a  substitute  for  that  article.] 
Calyx  cylindric.     Stamens  10.     Styles  2.     Capsule  partly  2-celled  at 
base,  opening  with  4  teeth  at  apex. 

1,  ^S'.  officinalis,  L.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate;  flowers  in  corymbose 
fascicles ;  petals  crowned  at  throat. 

Officinal  Saponaria.     Soap-wort.  Bouncing  Bet. 

Perennial.  Stem  12  to  18  inches  high.   Leaves  an  inch  and  a  half  to  3  inches  long. 
Flowers  pale  red  or  reddish-white,  often  becoming  somewhat  double. 
Hob.    Gardens,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  J?V.  Aug. 

[Gr.  Sialon,  saliva;  from  the  frothy,  viscid  matter,  on  some  species.] 
Calyx  inflated,  or  subcylindric.     Stamens  10.     Styles  3.     Capsule 
partly  3-celled  at  base,  opening  with  6  teeth  at  apex. 

!•  S.  Stellata,  Ait.  Leaves  verticillate  in  fours,  oval-lanceolate, 
acuminate ;  calyx  loose  and  bladder-like ;  petals  cut  into  a  fringe, 
not  crowned. 
Stellate  Silene.     Four-leaved  Campion. 

Plant  pulverulently  pubescent,  perennial.  Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  slender  and 
simple.  Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,  sessile.  Flowers  white,  in  an  open  terminal 
pyramidal  panicle. 

Hob.    Woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

2.  S.  aiitirrhina,  L.  Leaves  opposite,  linear-lanceolate,  acute ; 
calyx  ovoid,  10-ribbed;  petals  bifid,  minutely  crowned,  small  and 
fugacious. 

Antierhinum-like  Silene.     Catch-fly. 

Annual.  Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  paniculately  branching  above,  portions  of 
the  internodes  at  length  coated  with  a  dark-purple  viscid  matter.  Leaves  1  to  2 
inches  long.  Flowers  white,  often  tinged  with  purple,  on  slender  peduncles,  in  a 
loose  terminal  trichotomous  panicle;  petals  often  wanting,  or  missing. 
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Hah.  Sandy  fields,  gardens,  &c.  frequent.    FJ.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  The  S.  noctiflora,  L.  seems  to  have  disappeared,  since  last 
edition  of  this  work. 

f  f  Calyx  wWi  5  elongated  folio.ceous  segments. 

[53.  L.YCH^]VIS,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  Lychnos,  a  lamp;  the  cottony  leaves  affording  material  for  wicks.] 
Calyx  ovoid-oblong,   coriaceous.     Stamens  10.     Styles  5.     Capsule 
half  5-celled,  opening  with  5  or  10  teeth  at  summit. 

1,  L.  GitMgo,  Lam.  Hairy ;  leaves  lance-linear,  acute ;  petals  obo- 

vate,  emarginate,  not  crowned. 

Agrostemma  Githago,  L.  ^^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  281. 

GiTH-LiKE  Lychnis.     Cockle.  Rose  Campion. 

Plant  greyish  or  glaucous  green,  annual.    Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  simple,  di- 
chotomously  paniculate  at  summit.    Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  sessile,  connate  by 
a  scabrous  membrane.    Flowers  violet-purple,  on  stout  leafless  peduncles  4  to  8 
inches  long. 
Hah.  Wheat  and  Rye  fields.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr,  July. 

Obs.  This  foreign  weed  (specifically  named  Githago,  from  its  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  ^^  Gith,^'  or  Guinea-Pepper),  though  diligently 
rooted  out  by  all  neat  farmers,  obstinately  maintains  its  ground  in 
our  grain  fields.  The  rough  black  seeds,  when  abundant  among 
wheat  (and  their  size  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  them  from  it), 
are  injurious  to  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  manufactured 
flour. 

SUBORDER  II.     ALSIN^EAE. 

Sepals  5,  nearly  or  quite  distinct ;  petals  without  claws,  inserted,  with  the  stamenSf 
at  the  base  of  the  sessile  ovary ;  styles  2  or  3  to  5 ;  capsule  1-celled,  few-  or  many- 
seeded  ;  stipules  none. 

54.  ARE^A  RIA,  L. 

[Latin,  Arena,  sand ;  from  its  usual  place  of  growth.] 
Petals  usually  5,  entire.     Stamens  twice  as  many.     Styles  mostly  3. 
Capsule  many-seeded,  splitting  at  apex  into   3  valves,  the  valves 
sometimes  2-cleft.     Flowers  white. 

1.  A,  stricta,  Mz.  Cespitose;  smooth;  leaves  subulate-linear, 
with  axillary  fascicles ;  panicle  trichotomous. 
Upright  Arenabia.     Rock  Sandwort, 

Perennial.    Stems  4  to  8  or  10  inches  high,  slender,  with  short  intemodes, 
trichotomously  branched  above.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  in  length, 
rather  rigid.    Panicle  terminal;  branches  filiform.    Petals  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals. 
Hah.    Rocky  banks ;  serpentine  ridge :  not  common.    Fl.  May.    Fr.  June. 

fl,  A.  serpyllifblia,  L.    Diffusely  branching;    roughish-pubescent ; 
leaves  ovate,  acute;  peduncles  solitary. 
ThVme-leaved  Arenaria.     Common  Sandwort. 

Annual.    Stems  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  more  or  less  procumbent,  dichotomously 
branched.    Leaves  2  or  3  lines  in  length,  ciliate,  sessile.    Peduncles  axillary  and 
terminal.    Petals  mostly  shorter  than  the  sepals. 
Hub,    Dry,  sandy  banks.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 
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3.  A.  lateriflora^  L.  Sparingly  branched ;  minutely  pubescent ; 
leaves  oblong,  obtuse:  peduncles  2-floweredj  lateral. 
Lateral-floweking  Arenaria. 

Perennial?     ^Sifeyn  4  to  6  inches  high,  very  slender  but  rather  rigid.    Leaves  half 
an  inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  subsessile.    Peduncle  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  ax- 
illary, near  the  summit  of  the  stem  branching  into  2  pedicels.    Petals  twice  as  long 
as  the  sepals. 
Hab.    Along  rivulets;  Great  Yalley:  rare.    J" 7.  June.  JV.  July. 

55.  STEI^IiA^RIA,  L. 

[Latin,  Stella,  a  star ;  from  the  star-like  corolla.] 
Petals  5,  deeply  2-cleft.     Stamens  10,  or  sometimes  fewer.     Styles  3 
or  4.     Capsule  opening  at   apex  with  as  manj^,  or  twice  as  many, 
valves  as  styles,  usually  many-seeded.     Flowers  white. 

1,  ^S'.  mldia,  Sm.  Stem  procumbent ;  leaves  ovate,  petiolate ;  petals 
shorter  than  the  calyx ;  stamens  often  3  or  5. 

Middle  Stellaeia.     Common  Chickweed. 

Annual?    Stems  8  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  dichotomously  branching,  the  inter- 
nodes  with  an  alternating  pubescent  line.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long. — 
Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowered. 
Hab.    Every  where,  common.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  March.  Fr.  May. 

2.  S.  pAbera,  Mx.  Stems  weak,  rather  erect;  leaves  ovate-oblong, 
sessile ;  petals  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Pubescent  Stellaeia.     Great  Chickweed. 

Perennial.  Stems  6  to  12  inches  high,  often  numerous  and  straggling,  and  with 
2  pubescent  lines.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long.  Flowers  stellately  spreading,  rather 
large. 

Hab.    Banks  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    i^'Z.  April.  J^*.  June. 
3*  S.  longifolia,  iiw^^.  Stem  very  slender,  acutely  4-angled ; 
leaves  lance-linear;    panicle  terminal,   divaricate;    petals  finally 
longer  than  the  calyx. 
Long-leaveD  Stellaria.     Stitch-wort. 

Perennial.     Yellowish-green.    Sttm  12  to  18  inches  high,  mostly  erect,  dichoto- 
mously branching.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  narrow.    Flowers  in  a  loose  slender 
panicle ;  pedicels  filiform. 
Hab.    Swampy  meadows  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

4.  S.  aquatica^  PolUch.  Stems  decumbent,  elongating ;  leaves 
lance-oval,  veined ;  cymes  lateral ;  petals  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

5.  borealis,  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  274.  not  of  Bi^el. 
Aquatic  Stellaeia.     Water  Stitchwort. 

Perennial;  pale  green  and  smooth.    <Sfems  6  to  12  inches  long,  weak,  4-angled, 
growing  in  diffuse  bunches.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  nerveless,  but 
with  branching  deeper  green  veins,  often  slightly  ciliate  at  base. 
Hab.    Swampy  springs,  in  the  slaty  hills:  frequent.    ii^Z.  May.  JFV.  July. 

Obs.  The  springs,  which  do  not  freeze  up,  often  keep  this  plant 
green  through  ihe  winter. 

56.  CERAS^TIUM,  L. 

[Qr.  Keras,  a  horn;  from  the  shape  of  the  capsules.] 

Petals  mostly  5,  bifid  or  emarginate.    Stamens  usually  10.    SiyUi 
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as  many  as  the  sepals,  and  opposite  them.     Capsule  elongated, 
opening  at  apex  with  10  teeth,  many-seeded.     Floweis  white. 
f  Petals  ahout  as  long  as  the  calyx, 

1,  C.  vulgcitum,  L.  Very  hairy;  leaves  oval  and  obovate,  obtuse; 
sepals  longer  than  the  pedicels. 

Common  Cerastium.     Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 

Annual?    Stems  b  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  rather  erect,  mostly  dichotomous  at 
summit,    ieares  half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  rounded  at  apex,  sessile  and 
gubconnate.    Flowers  in  terminal  cymose  clusters,  with  1  dichotomal.    Capsule 
suhcylindric,  slightly  curved,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
7/a&.  Grassy  hanks.    Nat.  of  Europe.    i^L  May.  i^r.  June. 

2.  C.  viscosum,  L.  Pubescent  and  somewhat  clammy ;  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  rather  acute ;  sepals  shorter  than  the  pedicels. 

Clammy  Cerastium.     Larger  Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 

Perennial?    Stems  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  cespitose,  spreading,  dichotomously 
paniculate  at  summit.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  sessile.    Flowers 
dichotomal  and  axillary.    Capsule  one  half  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Hah.  Pastures,  and  open  woods.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  This  species  has  become  much  more  common  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

f  t  Petals  mucli  longer  than  the  calyx. 

3*  C  mutant,  Rafin.  Viscid-pubescent ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
acute ;  flowers  paniculate,  nodding  on  long  peduncles. 
Nodding  Cerastium. 

Annual  f    Stems  8  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  usually  several  from  the  same  root, 
nearly  simple.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  sessile  and  clasping.    Panicle,  ter- 
minal, dichotomous,  the  branches  finally  much  elongated.    Capsule,  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Hah.  Moist  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Jvine. 

Obs.  This  species  ought  to  have  been  the  viscosum, — as  it  is  much 
more  clammy  than  the  preceding. 

4.  C  Oblong'if  olium,  Torr.  Densely  villous ;  leaves  oblong 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  subcoriaceous ;  peduncles  spreading  and  some- 
what viscid. 

C.  villosum.  3fuhl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  279. 
Oblong-leaved  Cerastium. 

Perennial.    Stems  6  to  10  or  12  inches  high,  cespitose,  erect  or  decumbent,  mostly 
simple.    Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  sessile  and  subconnatc.    Panicle  elongated, 
often  three  times  dichotomous,  with  a  longish  1-flowered  pedicel  in  the  forks. — 
Flowers  rather  conspicuous.     Capsule  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Hob.  Banks  of  Serpentine  rock :  frequent.    Ft.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  In  1811,  Dr.  Baldwin  sent  this  plant  (collected  on  "the 
Barrens,  Chester  County")  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  pronounced 
it  a  new  species,  and  proposed  to  call  it  C.  lanaium.  In  1818,  he 
published  it,  in  his  Catalogue,  by  the  name  of  C.  villosum.  In  1820, 
Prof.  D.  B.  Douglass  collected  it  at  Sandusky,  Ohio;  and  a  descrip- 
tion (without  a  name),  by  Dr.  Torrey,  was  published  in  1822,  in 
Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  4.  p.  63.  In  his  Flora,  published  in  1824, 
Dr.  Torrey  gave  it  the  name  of  C.  oblongifolium. 
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5.  C  arvense^  L.  Pubescent ;  leaves  lance-linear,  acute ;  pani- 
cle dichotomous,  few-flowered,  on  a  long  peduncle. 
C.  tenuifolium.  Pursh.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  278. 
Field  Cerastium. 

Perennial.    Stems  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  numerous  from  the  root,  mostly  sim- 
ple, erect,  or  declined  at  base.    Leaves  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  sessile  and 
subconnate,  often  with  fascicles  in  the  axils.    Panicle  usually  twice  dichotomous. 
Capsule  about  one-third  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Hal).  Banks  of  Schuylkill :  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  This  species  may  be  indigenous  to  our  continent ;  but  I  am 
not  quite  certain  it  is  a  native  here. 

SUBORDER  III.     ILLECE^BREAE. 

PetoZs  often  rudimentary  or  wanting;  capsule  1-celled,  sometimes  utricular  and 
l-seeded;  Zeares  with  scarious  stipules. 

51,  AIVY^CHIA,  Mx. 

[Gr,  Onyx,  onychos,  a  finger  nail ;  being  a  supposed  cure  for  whitlows.] 
Sepals  connected  at  base,  connivent  and  subcucuUate  at  apex.    Petals 
none.     Stamens  2   to  5,  mostly  3.     Stigmas  2,  subsessile.      Utricle 
membranaceous,  larger  than  the  calyx. 

1.  A.  dicliotoilljl^  Mx.  Slender  and  dichotomously  branching ; 
leaves  lance-oblong,  cuneate  at  base,  subsessile, 
Dichotomous  Anychia.     Forked  Chickweed, 

Annual?    Stems  4  to  8  or  10  inches  high,  very  slender  and  diffusely  branched, 
often  purplish.    Leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  varying  from  lance-linear  to  obo- 
vate.    Flowers  inconspicuous,  solitary  in  the  forks,  or  in  small  terminal  cymules. 
Utricle  verrucose, 
Hob.  Dry,  hilly  woodlands :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

SUBORDER  IV,     MOLLUGDNEAE. 

Petals  none;  stamens  3  to  5 — when  3,  alternating  with  the  cells  of  the  ovary;  cap- 
sule completely  3-celled,  many-seeded ;  stipules  obsolete. 

58.  MUL,I.fJ^GO,  L.- 

[An  old  Latin  name,  coined  from  mollis,  soft.] 
Sepals  5,  connected  at  base.     Stamens  usually  3,  hypogynous.     Stiff- 
mas  3,  subsessile.     Capsule  3-valved,  loculicidal. 
!•  Wl*  verticillata,  L.  Prostrate  and  dichotomously  branching ; 
leaves  verticillate,  spatulate-oblanceolate ;  peduncles  axillary,  soli- 
tary, or  subumbellate. 
Verticillate  Mollugo.     Carpet-weed.     Indian  Chickweed. 

Annual.    Stem  branching  from  the  root  in  all  directions,  4  to  8  or  12  inches 
long,  appressed  to  the  earth.    Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  unequal,  usually  in 
verticils  of  6,  somewhat  succulent.    Sepals  with  the  margins  and  inside  white. 
Hab.  Cultivated  grounds :  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

ORDER  XYII.  PORTULACA^CEAE. 

Herhs;  leaves,  entire,  succulent;  Jlowers  regular  but  imsymmetrical,  viz:  the  sepals 
fewer  than  the  petals;  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  or  more  numerous :  capsuU 
1-celled,  few-  or  many-seeded;  embryo  curved  around  mealy  albumen. 

59.  PORTULiA^CA,  Toumef. 

[A  name  of  uncertain  derivation  and  obscure  meaning.] 

Sepals  2,  united,  and  adhering  to  the  ovary,  below.     Petals  mostly 
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5,  perigynous.  Stamens  8  to  20.  Styles  3  to  6  or  8,  united  at  base. 
Capsule  circumscissed,  many-seeded. 

1.  P.  olercLcea,  L.   Prostrate;    smooth;  leaves  cuneate-oblong,  ob- 
tuse; flowers  sessile. 
Pot-herb  Pobtulaca.    Common  Purslane. 

Annual.    Stem  6  to  12  or  15  incheis  long,  terete,  fleshy,  purplish,  branched. — 
Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  thickish,  and  fleshy,  suhsessile,  alternate  and 
opposite.    Flowers  yellow,  in  small  clusters,  axillary  and  terminal. 
Hah.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

60.  TAL.r]¥UM,  Adans. 
[Derivation  of  the  name  obscure.] 

Sepals  2,  free  and  deciduous.  Petals  5,  hypogynous.  Stamens  10 
to  30.  Style  3-lobed.  Capsule  3-Yalved.  Seeds  numerous,  covering 
a  free  central  placenta. 

1,  T.  teretif  oliuiii,  Muhl.   Leaves  terete,  acute ;  peduncles 
long,  naked  and  scape-like,  dichotomous  and  cymose  at  summit. 
Terete-leaved  Talinum. 

Perennial;  smooth.  Stem  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  thickish,  fleshy,  several  from 
the  root,  sometimes  dichotomously  branching.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  succu- 
lent, alternate,  numerous,  rather  crowded  above,  mostly  a  little  incurved.  Pedun- 
cles terminal,  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  slender.  Flowers  bright  purple,  appearing 
in  succession,  opening  in  sunshine,  at  mid-day,  for  three  or  four  hours,  then  clos- 
ing and  shrivelling. 
Hub.  Serpentine  rocks :  very  local.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  interesting  and  rather  pretty  little  plant  flourishes  re- 
markably well,  when  transferred  from  its  native  rock  to  a  flower- 
pot, and  set  where  it  can  have  a  full  share  of  all  the  sunshine  that 
is  going. 

61.  CL.AYTO  IVIA,  L. 

[Named  in  honor  of  John  Clayton,  an  early  Virginian  Botanist.] 
Sepals  2,  free  and  persistent.     Petals  5.     Stamens  5,  adhering  to  the 
claws  of  the  petals.      Style  3-lobed.      Capsule  3-valved,  3-  to  5- 
seeded. 

1.  C.  Tlr^lnica,  L.  Root  a  deep  tuber ;  leaves  mostly  2,  oppo- 
site, linear-lanceolate;  raceme  terminal,  simple. 
Virginian  Clattonia.     Spring  Beauty. 

Perennial;  smooth.    *S(5cm  6  to  10  inches  long,  simple.    Leaves  an  opposite  pair, 
near  the  middle  of  the  stem,  3  to  5  inches  in  length.    Flowers  pale  red,  with  pur- 
ple veins,  usually  6  to  12  or  15  in  a  loose  simple  raceme. 
Hah.  Moist,  low  grounds :  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

ORDER  XVIII.  MALVACEAE. 

Herhs,  or  sJirubs  (those  here  described  are  all  herbaceous) ;  leaves  alternate,  stipu- 
late ;  fioioers  regular, — the  calyx  valvate,  the  corolla  convolute,  in  the  bud ;  sta- 
mens numerous,  monadelphous  in  a  column, — the  anthers  1-celled,  reniform;  seeds, 
with  little  albumen  ;  embryo  curved,  the  foliaceous  cotyledons  variously  doubled  up^ 
The  plants  of  this  family  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  mucilaginous  and 
d.emulcent properties;  but  the  order  is  pre-eminently  distinguished,  as  containing 
the  Cotion  Plant  {Gossypium  herbaceum,  L.), — which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
planting  commercial,  and  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  civilized  world. 
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f  Calyx  naked  at  base. 

6-2.  ABlJ^TIL.OIV,  Totimef. 

[A  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabs.] 
Carpels  mostly  numerous,  verticillate  and  coherent,  forming  a  corri' 
pound  Capsule,  spreading  at  summit,  where  each  splits  open  along 
the  inner  edge.     Seeds  about  3  in  each  carpel. 

1,  A.  Avicennae,  Gaertn.   Leaves  orbicular-cordate,  acuminate,  vel- 
vety ;  peduncles  axillary,  shorter  than  the  petiole. 
Sida  Abutilon.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  397. 
Avicenna's  Abutilon.     Indian  Mallow.  Velvet-leaf. 

Annual.    Stem  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  branched.    Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long, 
nearly  circular,  with  a  closed  sinus,  and  slender  acumination;  petioles  3  to  5  inchec 
ong;  stipules  subulate,  caducous.    Flowers  yellow.     Carpels  about  15,  in  a  cam- 
panulate  truncate  head,  with  oblique  radiating  beaks  at  summit. 
Hab.  Cultivated  grounds,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  Asia.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  foreign  weed  is  becoming  rather  troublesome  in  our 
Cultivated  grounds. 

63.  SrOA,  L. 

[A  name  used  by  ancient  Greek  writers.] 
Carpels  5,  or  more,  1 -seeded,  separable  at  maturity,  each  opening 
at  summit.     Flowers  perfect. 

1,  S.  spinbsa,  L.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  with  a  subspinose  tuber- 
cle at  the  base  of  the  petiole. 
Spinose  Sida. 

Annual.    Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  slender,  with  a  few  spreading  branches  near 
the  base.    Leaves  about  2  inches  long,  serrate-dentate ;  x^^iioles  half  an  inch  t*") 
three-quarters  in  length ;  stipules  filiform.    Flowers  yellow.    Peduncles  about  half 
an  inch  long,  1  or  2  in  each  axil,  articulated  near  the  flower. 
Hab.  Road  sides,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  India.     Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

f  f  Calyx  involucelktte  at  base. 

64.  MAI.  VA,  L. 

[An  ancient  Latin  name,  derived  from  the  Greek.] 
Involucel  mostly  of  3  linear  bracts.     Carpels  numerous,  verticillately 
arranged  in  a  depressed  orb,  each  mostly  1 -seeded  and  indehiscent. 

1,  31.   rotundifblia,  L.  Procumbent;  leaves  cordate-orbicular,   ob- 
tusely 5-lobed ;  lobes  crenate  dentate ;  flowers  small. 
Kound-leayed  Malva.     Running  Mallow. 

Perennial.    Stem  9  to  18  inches  long,  branching  only  from  the  root.    Leaves  1  to 
2  or  3  inches  long ;  petioles  2  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.    Flowers  reddish-white, 
with  purple  veins.    Peduncles  axillary,  mostly  in  pairs,  1  to  2  inches  long,  unequal, 
bent  down  in  fruit. 
Hab.  Yards,  gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  extensively  naturalized,  and  a  rather  trouble- 
some weed  in  gardens.  The  plant  is  mucilaginous, — and  quite  a 
popular  ingredient  in  cataplasms,  demulcent  drinks,  &c.  The  31. 
crispa,  sylvestrisy  and  moschaia,  are  frequent  about  gardens ;  but  are 
scarcely  naturalized,  yet 
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65,  A1.THA  EA,  L. 

[Gr.  altho,  to  heal ;  from  its  reputed  virtues.] 
Tnvolucel  5-  to  10-  or  12-parted.     Carpels  numerous,  arranged  as  in 
Malva,  each  1 -seeded. 

1,  A.  OFFICINALIS,  L.  Leaves  ovate  or  sub-cordate,  often  3-lobed, 
velvety;  peduncles  axillary,  many-flowered. 
Officinal  Althaea.     Marsh  Mallow. 

Perennial.    Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  simple.    Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long ;  petioles  1  to 
2  inches  long.    Flowers  pale-red,  subpaniculate;  common  2^^uncles  about  as  long 
as  the  petioles,  3-  to  6-flowered. 
Hab.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.     FL  July.  Fr,  Sept. 

Obs.  This  was  formerly  much  (and  is  yet,  occasionally)  cultiva- 
ted, for  its  mucilaginous  qualities.  The  A.  rosea,  Cavan.  or  Holly- 
hock, is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  garden ;  but  is  scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  fully  naturalized. 

66.  HIBISCUS,  L. 

[An  ancient  classical  name,  for  one  of  the  mallow  tribe.] 
Tnvolucel  of  many  linear  bracts.     Sti/les  united;  stigmas  b  to  10, 
capitate.     Carpels  cohering  in  a   5-  or  10-celled   capsule;  valves 
loculicidal. 

1,  H.    Tribnum,  L.  Leaves  deeply   3-lobed;   lobes  lanceolate,  the 
middle  one  much  the  longest ;  calyx  inflated,  membranaceous,  with 
bristly  ribs,  5-winged  at  summit. 
Three-lobed  Hibiscus.     Bladder  Ketmia.  Flower«of-an-hour. 

Annual.    Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  somewhat  branched.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  5 
inches  long,  petiolate.    Flowers  greenish-yellow,  with  a  purple  spot  at  base,  axil- 
lary, solitary,  fugacious;  peduncles  about  as  long  as  the  petioles.    Stigmas  5.    Cap- 
sule 5-celled. 
Hob.  Gardens,  and  lots.  Nat.  of  Italy.    FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

*J.  H.  esculentus,  L.  Leaves  palmately  5-lobed,  cordate  at  base; 
calyx  bursting  lengthwise ;  capsule  pyramidal,  sulcate-angled. 
Esculent  Hibiscus.     Okra. 

Annual.  Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  stout,  somewhat  branched.  Leaves  3  or  4  to 
6  inches  long,  and  wider  than  long,  lobed  half  way  to  the  base ;  petioles  3  to  6 
inches  long.  Flowers  pale  greenish-yellow  with  a  dark-purple  spot  at  base,  axil- 
lary, solitary,  on  short  peduncles.  Stigmas  8  or  10,  purplish.  Capsules  2  to  4  or 
6  inches  long,  erect,  8-  or  10-angled,  8-  or  10-celled. 
Hah.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  India.    FL  Aug,  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  young  pods,  or  cap- 
sules,— which  are  remarkably  mucilaginous,  and  esteemed  by  many 
persons  as  an  ingredient  in  soups. 

OEDER  XIX.  tiliaceae. 

Trees,  or  sJiruhhy  plants ;  leaves  alternate,  with  deciduous  stipules  ;  fiowers  axillary, 
small;  sepals  valvate,  and  petals  imbricated,  in  the  bud;  stamens  somewhat  poly- 
adelphous ;  anthers  2-celled ;  seeds  albuminous. 

This,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  mucilaginous  family  of  plants ;  and  some  of  the 
species  are  also  remarkable  for  the  texture  and  strength  of  their  bark.  The  W)er, 
or  inner  bark  of  the  Tilias,  separates  readily  into  thin  layers,  or  strips,  which  are 
extensively  woven  into  matting,  in  the  North  of  Europe ;  and  the  Gunny-bags,  of 
commerce,  are  manufactured  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  two  species  of  Corcharus. 
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67.  TIL.^IA,  L. 

[The  classical  Latin  name  of  the  plant.] 
Sepals  5,  connected  at  base,  deciduous.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numer- 
ous, the  filaments  moYQ  or  less  cohering  in  5  parcels, — sometimes 
(viz.  in  the  JV.  American  species)  each  parcel  adnate,  at  base,  to  a 
spatulate  petaloid  scale  [staminodium),  opposite  the  real  petals. — 
Oy<2ry  5-celled;  5^?/Ze  single.  Fruit  a  coriaceous  or  woody  globose 
oiuty  1-celled,  1-  or  2-seeded.  Trees ;  flowers  in  pendulous  cymes, 
with  the  lower  half  of  the  common  peduncle  adnate  to  the  lower  half 
of  a  long  membrano-foliaceous  bract. 

1,  T.  EuROPAEA,  L.  Leaves  orbicular-cordate,  acuminate;  flowers 

without  petaloid  scales. 

European  Tilia.     Linden,  or  Lime  tree. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high, — the  numerous  branches  forming  a  handsome  symmet- 
rical top.    Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  long.    Flotvers  yellow- 
ish-white.   Peduncles  3  to  5  inches  in  length. 
Hob.  Streets,  «fec.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.    Beginning  of  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  An  ornamental  tree  in  early  summer,  and  of  rapid  growth ; 
but  the  leaves,  soon  after  midsummer,  assume  a  scorched  appear- 
ance. 

^.  T.  Americana,  L.   Leaves  obliquely  cordate  or  truncate  at 

base,   abruptly   acuminate,   subcoriaceous ;    flowers  with  petaloid 

scales  connected  with  the  filaments. 

T.  glabra.  Vent,  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  312. 

American  Tilia.     Linden,  or  Linn.  Bass-wood.  White  wood. 

<S!em  60  to  80  feet  high,  with  large  and  rather  straggling  tranches;  the  harlc 
thick  and  ash-colored,  the  wood  soft  and  white.  Lejxves  3  to  6  inches  long;  petioles 
1  to  2  inches  in  length.    Flowers  ochroleucous. 

Hah.  Banks  of  streams ;  Brandy  wine :  not  common.  Fl.  Last  of  June.  Fr.  Sept. 
Obs.  The  wood  of  this  tree  affords  a  good  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  various  domestic  utensils.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for 
shade  ;  but  the  branches  are  not  so  symmetrical  as  those  of  the  Eu- 
ropean species.  Neither  of  them,  however  [mejudice),  is  equal  to 
the  Sugar  Maple,  or  Horse  Chestnut,  as  ornamental  shade  trees. 

ORDER  XX.   LINACEAE. 

Herbs;  leaves  alternate,  opposite,  or  verticillatc,  without  stipules;  flowers  regular, 
hypogynous,  all  the  parts  in  fires;  calyx  imhricated,  petals  convolute;  stamens 
united  into  a  ring  at  base;  capsule  globose,  with  twice  as  many  cells  as  styles;  cells 
1-seeded;  seeds  fleshy  and  oily,  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
An  Order  pretty  much  limited  to  the  important  genus  which  is  its  type. 

68.  liriVUM,  L. 
[The  classical  name  for  the  plant.] 

Capsule  of  5  united  carpels,  each  2-seeded,  but  divided  into  2  single- 
Beeded  cells,  by  a  false  septum  projecting  from  the  back  of  the  car- 
pels. 

1.  li.  Tir^inisUlum,  L.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate ;  flowers  on 
short  pedicels  ;  capsules  depressed-globose. 
Virginian  Linum.     Wild  Flax. 
Perennial  f    Stem  about  2  feet  high,  often  3  or  4  from  the  same  root,  corymbosely 
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branched  above.    Radical  learns  short,  spatulate-obovate ;  stem-leaves  about  an  inch 
long,  sometimes  opposite.    Flowers  pale  yellow,  racemose  on  the  branches. 
Hah.  Woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

3.  L.  usiTATis^siMiiM,  L.  Leaves  lance-linear,  very  acute ;  flowers 
on  long  pedicels;  capsules  globose,  mucronate. 
Most  used,  or  useful  Linum.     Common  Flax. 

Annual.    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  solitary.    Leaves  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half 
long,  numerous,  scattered.    Flowers  blue,  large,  loosely  corymbose.    Seeds  lance- 
ovate,  brown,  smooth  and  shining. 
Bah.  Fields.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  This  plant — once  considered  so  indispensable  among  the 
crops  o^our  farmers — is  now  rarely  cultivated.  The  Cotton-plant, 
of  the  South,  has  nearly  banished  the  Flax  from  this  region ;  though 
some  attempts  are  now  being  made,  among  Manufacturers,  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  Flax,  by  improving  the  manipulations  of  its  fibres. 
The  Farmers,  however,  will  not  be  anxious  to  resume  the  culture ; 
for  the  crop  is  one  which  involves  a  good  deal  of  disagreeable  labor, — 
and  is,  moreover,  believed  to  be  injurious  to  the  soil:  an  opinion  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Virgil — who  says : 

"  Urit  enim  Lini  campum  Seges,  urit  avenae." — Georg.  1.  71. 
or,  as  rendered  by  Sotheby, 

"  Oats  and  the  Flaxen  Harvest  burn  the  ground." 

Poctor  Darwin  refers  to  the  Flax,  in  the  following  strains: — 

"  Inventress  of  the  Woof,  fair  Lina  flings 

The  flying  shuttle  through  the  dancing  strings; 

Inlays  the  broider'd  weft  with  flowery  dyes, 

Quick  beat  the  reeds,  the  pedals  fall  and  rise : 

Slow  from  the  beam  the  lengths  of  warp  unwind, 

And  dance  and  nod  the  massy  weights  behind. 

Taught  by  her  labors,  from  the  fertile  soil 

Immortal  Isis  clothed  the  banks  of  Nile; 

And  fair  Arachne  with  her  rival  loom 

Found,  undeserved,  a  melancholy  doom." 
"  Isis  was  said  to  have  invented  spinning  and  weaving, — mankind  before  that 
time  being  clothed  with  the  skins  of  animals.    The  fable  of  Arachne  was  to  com- 
pliment this  new  art  of  spinning  and  weaving,  supposed  to  surpass  in  fineness  the 
web  of  the  spider." 

The  seeds  of  this  plant — beside  yielding  a  most  valuable  oil — 
afford  one  of  the  best  mucilaginous  drinks,  for  coughs,  and  dysen- 
teric affections. 

ORDER  XXI.  GERANIACEAE. 

Herhs,  or  suffruticose  plants,  with  tumid  nodes;  leaves  mostly  opposite  and  palmatej 
lobed,  stipulate;  flowers  symmetrical,  hypogynous,  pentamerous;  sepals  imbricated; 
petals  convolute ;  stamens  10,  slightly  monadelphous  at  base,  the  alternate  ones 
shorter ;  pistils  5,  adhering  to  a  central  prolonged  axis,  from  which  they  separate 
at  maturity  by  curving  up  from  the  base ;  seeds  solitary,  without  albumen. 

This  Order  comprises,  amongst  others,  the  numerous  and  favorite  plants,  so 
much  cultivated  under  the  name  of  "  Gferawmms,"— though  they  now  belong  to 
the  genus  Pelargonium. 

69.  GERA  l^IUM,  L. 

[Gr.  Geranos,  a  crane ;  the  beaked  fruit  resembling  a  crane's  bill.] 
Stamens  all  perfect,  the  5  longer  ones  with  glands  at  base.     Si:^le8 
cohering  at  summit,  recurved  from  below,  but  not  twisted,  in  the 
ripe  fruit,  smooth  inside. 
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1.  G-.  macul^tum,  i^.  Stem  erect,  dichotomous  above ;  leaves 
8-  to  5-partecl;  petals  entire,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Maculate  Geranium.     Crow-foot.  Spotted  Crane's-bill. 

Perennial.    Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  hairy.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  marked 
•with  pale  blotches;  radical  leaves  on  jpe^ioZe^  3  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length;  stem- 
leaves  on  shorter  petioles,  the  uppermost  suhsessile.    Flowers  purple,  large,  suh- 
corymbose. 
Hah.  Woods,  fence-rows,  &c.,  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Ohs.  The  large  root,  or  rhizoma,  is  considerably  astringent ;  and 
has  been  found  useful  in  diarrhoea,  hemorrhage,  &c. 

2,  Cr.  Carolinijlnuill,  L.  Stem   diffusely  branching ;  leaves 
deeply  5-parted ;  petals  emarginate,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Carolinian  Geranium.     Carolina  Crane's-bill. 

Annual  f  Stem  6  to  12  or  18  inches  long,  often  j^cyeral  from  the  root,  dichoto- 
mously  and  diffusely  branching.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  and  wider  than  long, 
reniform-orbicular  in  their  outline,  multifid ;  radical  petioles  2  to  6  inches  long ; 
cauline  half  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  length.  Flowers  pale  red,  veined,  small,  sub- 
fasciculate. 
Hob.  Low  grounds;  along  Brandy  wine :  not  common,    i^/.  May.  Fr.3\x\j. 

ORDER  XXII.  OXALIDACEAE. 

Herbs,  with  sour  juice ;  leaves  alternate,  compound,  mostly  without  stipules ;  flowers 
regular,  nearly  as  in  Geranium, — but  the  styles  separate,  and  ih.Q  fruit  a  5-celled 
several-seeded  capsule;  embryo  straight,  in  thin  fleshy  albumen. 

f  O.  OX^AI^IS,  L. 

fGr.  Oxys,  sharp,  or  sour;  from  the  quality  of  the  plants.] 
Petals  withering  after  expansion.      Capsule  membranaceous,  oblong, 
pentagonal,  opening  at  the  angles.     Seeds  pendulous  from  the  axis, 
their  outer  coat  loose  and  separating.     Leaves  mostly  composed   of 
3  obcordate  leaflets,—  the  radical  ones  stijndate. 

!•  O,  Violacea^  j&.  Stemless;  bulb  scaly;  scapes  subumbellate ; 

sepals  callous  at  apex. 

YiOLET  OxALis.     Violet  Wood-Sorrel. 

Perennial.    Leaves  radical,  trifoliolate;    leofl.ets  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
wider  than  long ;  common  j'etiolcs  3  to  G  inches  long.     Scapes  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high , 
naked,  2-  or  3-  to  6-  or  9-flowered.    Flowers  violet-purple,  nodding. 
Hab.  'VYoodlands,  fence-rows,  &c.:    frequent.     Fl.  May.  Fr.  Jvily. 

fl»  O.  stricta,  L.  Caulescent;  stem  mostly  erect,  branched  and 
leafy;  peduncles  axillary,  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Upright  Oxalis.     Wood-Sorrel.  Yellow  Wood-Sorrel. 

Perennial?    Stem  2  or  3  inches  to  near  2  feet  high,  more  or  less  pubescent, 
often  bushy,  and  sometimes  nearly  prostrate.    Leaflets  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long;  common  petioles  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long.    Peduncles  2  to  4  or  o  inches 
long,  cymosely  3-  to  10-fiowered.    Flowers  yelloAv. 
Hah.  Fields,  and  woodlands :  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr..  July. 

Obs.  This  is  a  very  variable  plant — in  size,  habit,  and  pubescence  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  designate  good  characters  for  more  than  one 
species,  among  all  the  varieties. 

ORDER  XXIII,  BALSAMINACEAE. 

Herbs;  8<ems  succulent,  sub-iDellucid,  and  gorged  with  a  watery  juice;  Zeaves  usually 
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alternate,  simple,  without  siipuUs ;  flowers  very  irregular ;  stamens  5,  the  anthers 
introrse,  connivent  and  sometimes  coherent ;  capsule  bursting  elastically ;  seeds 
without  albumen. 

•VI.  IMPA  TIENS,  L. 

[Latin ;  alluding  to  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  ripe  pod,  when  touched.] 
Calyx  and  corolla  colored  nearly  alike :  Sepals  apparently  4, — the 
2  upper  ones  being  united  almost  to  the  apex — the  lower  one 
largest,  forming  a  spurred  sac,  at  base.  Petals  4,  united  in  pairs, 
forming  one  unequally  2-lobed  petal  on  each  side.  Ovary  5-celled; 
stigma  sessile.  Capsule  with  evanescent  partitions,  5-valved, — the 
valves  incurving  elastically  from  apex  to  base,  and  scattering  the 
seeds.     Annuals. 

1. 1,  pallida,  Nutt.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  rather  acute ;  sac  di- 
lated, broader  than  long,  obtusely  conic,  Avitli  a  short  recurved  spur. 
Pallid  Impatiens.     Pale  Snap-weed.  Touch-me-not. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  branched.    Leaves  2  to  5  or  6  inches  long;  petioles  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  length,  the  upper  leaves  being  nearly  sessile. — 
Peduncles  axillary,  1  to  3  inches  long,  slender,  2-  to  5-flowered.    Floioers  pale  yel- 
low, sparingly  dotted  with  brownish-red ;  spur  about  ]/^  of  an  inch  long. 
Hah.  Moist,  shaded  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  JV-.  Aug. 

2.  I.  fulva,  Nutt.    Leaves  rhombic-ovate,  rather  obtuse ;  sac 
longer  than  broad,  acutely  conic,  with  a  longish  recurved  spur. 
Tawny  Impatiens.     Spotted  Snap-weed, 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  branched.    Leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long.    Peduncles 
about  an  inch  long,  usually  2-  or  3-flowered.    Flowers  orange-color,  with  numerous 
reddish-brown  spots ;  spur  about  half  an  inch  long. 
Hah.  Moist,  shaded  grounds :  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  Our  two  species  were  formerly  regarded  as  one,  and  referred 
to  the  /.  noli-tangere,  of  Europe, — to  which  they  are  nearly  allied. 
The  /.  Balsamina,  L.  called  "Lady's  Slippers  "—a  native  of  India — 
is  abundant,  and  almost  naturalized,  in  every  garden.  The  follow- 
ing fanciful  lines,  from  Darwin,  probably  have  reference  to  the 
European  species, — but  may  apply  to  all: — 

"With  fierce  distracted  eye  Impatiens  stands. 
Swells  her  pale  cheeks,  and  brandishes  her  hands, 
With  rage  and  hate  the  astonished  groves  alarms, 
And  hurls  her  infants  from  her  frantic  arms." 

OHDEH  XXIY.  TROPAEOLACEAE. 

Herbs;  stems  straggling  or  twining,  fleshy,  with  a  pungent  watery  juice;  leaves 
alternate,  peltate,  with  radiating  nerves,  and  without  stipules ;  flov^ers  irregular, 
large,  on  long  axillary  peduncles ;  fruit  3-lobed,  or  of  3  connate,  1-seeded,  inde- 
hiscent  carpels ;  seeds  without  albumen. 

TJ.  TROPAE  OL.UM,  L. 

[Latin,  a  little  banner,  or  Trop>hy ;  from  its  showy  flowera.] 
Calyx  colored,  5-parted, — the  upper  segment  spurred   at  base. — 
Petals  5,  unequal, — the  upper  2  sessile,  the  others  clawed.     Stamens 
8.     Stigmas  3. 

1,  T.  MAJus,  L.  Leaves  suborbicular,  obscurely  repand-lobed,  the 
nerves  not  exserted ;  petals  obtuse. 
Greater  Teopaeolum.     Nasturtium.  Indian  Cress. 
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Annual  (said  to  "be  perennial  in  its  native  country) ;  smooth.  Stem  3  to  6  or  8 
feet  long,  branching  and  climbing.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter ;  petioles  3  to  6 
inches  long.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  mostly  longer  than  the  petioles.  Flowers  pale 
yellowish-  or  reddish-orange,  with  dark  purple  stripes  and  spots.  Carpels  sulcate, 
fleshy,  finally  subcoriaceous. 
JSah.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Peru.    Fl.  June.  FV.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  is  cultivated, — both  for  show,  and  for  the  young  fruit, 
which  is  prepared  as  a  condiment,  and  affords  a  tolerable  substitute 
for  capers. 

OKDER  XXV.  LIMNANTHACEAE. 

Herbs;  stems  fleshy;  leaves  alternate,  pinnately  dissected,  without  stipules;  flowers 
regular,  of  3  or  5  parts;  sepals  valvate,  and_petaZs  convolute,  in  the  bud;  stamens 
twice  their  number;  fruit  of  3  to  5  fleshy  connate  1-seeded  akenes;  styles  united; 
seeds  without  albumen. 

•^3.  FliO^ERKEA,  Wilkl 

[Dedicated  to  Henry  Gustavus  Floerke,  a  German  Botanist.] 
Sepals  8,  connected  at  base,  persistent.     Petals  3,  shorter  than  the 
sepals.     Ovaries  3,  opposite  the  sepals,   cohering  at  base.      Style 
central;  stigmas  3.     ^^ene* utricular,  tuberculate,  often  only  1  or  2. 

1.   F,   proserpinacoides^    Willd.    Glabrous;    stem   terete; 
leaves  odd-pinnately  dissected  into  3  or  5  lance-oblong  entire  seg- 
ments. 
F.  uliginosa.  3Iuhl  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p,  212. 

PROSERPINACA-LIKE  FlOERKEA. 

Annual.    Stem  4  to  10  or  12  inches  long,  nearly  simple,  flaccid,  finally  procum- 
bent.   Leaflets,  or  segments,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long;  common  petioles  1  to  3 
inches  in  length.    Peduncles  axillary,  finally  about  an  inch  long,  1-flowered. — 
Petals  white,  alternate  with,  and  scarcely  half  as  long  as  the  sepals. 
Hab.  Miry,  shaded  places :  frequent.    Fl.  April   Fr.  May. 

ORDEE  XXYI.     XANTHOXYLACEAE. 

Trees,  or  shrubs ;  leaves  mostly  alternate,  compound,  without  stipules,  or  armed 
with  stipular  pHcTcles ;  ^oi^e?\9^polygamo-dioicous,  regular,  small:  stamens  as  many, 
or  twice  as  many,  as  the  sepals ;  ovaries  distinct,  or  2-celled ;  fruit  various, — bac- 
cate, capsular,  or  samaroid ;  seeds  1  or  2  in  each  carpel,  albuminous. 

•^4.  AIEAIV^THIJS,  Desf 

[Formed  from  Ailanto, — the  name  it  bears  in  its  native  country.] 
Calyx  5-toothed.     Petals  5,  inserted  with  the  10  stamens,  under  a 
l^yP^^gy^ous  disk.     Carpels  8  to  5,  samaroid,  tumid  in  the  centre, 
] -celled,  1-seeded.     Stigmas  capitate,  radiately  5-lobed. 

1,  A.  GLANDULO^SA,  Desf.  Lcavcs  odd-pinnate ;  leaflets  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  coarsely  dentate  at  base,  with  a  gland  on  the 
under  side  of  each  tooth. 
Glandular  Ailanthus.     Chinese  Sumach.  Tree  of  Heaven. 

Stem  30  to  60  feet,  or  more,  in  height,  much  branched,  but  never  ramifying  dur- 
ing growth.    Leaflets  3  to  5  inches  long,  numerous  (15  to  20  pairs,  and  a  terminal 
one).    Flowers  pale  greenish-yellow,  in  terminal  thyrsoid  panicles. 
Hab.  Streets,  and  about  houses.    Nat.  of  China.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  is  not  an  ungraceful  tree  in  its  habit, — but  a  disagree- 
able one  in  its  odor.     It  is  also  exceedingly  troublesome  in  sending 
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up  conntless  suckers  from  its  wide-spreading  roots.  It  was  intro- 
duced as  a  Shade  tree,  about  the  year  1820 ;  but  will  scarcely  main- 
tain its  position  as  such.  I  learn  from  Wm.  Jackson,  Esqr.,  of 
Harmony  Grove,  in  this  County,  that  the  Xanthox^ylon  Ameri- 
CANUM,  Mill. — (a  prickly  Shrub,  which  is  the  type  of  this  Order), — 
has  escaped  from  the  gardens,  and  is  becoming  naturalized, in  sev- 
eral places  in  that  vicinity. 

OEDER  XXVII.  ANACARDIA^CEAE. 

shrubs,  OT  trees',  with  a  resinous,  or  milky,  acrid  jm'ce ;  leaves  alternate,  mostly 
compound,  without  stipules;  flowers  regular,  pentandrous,  small,  often  polygamo- 
dioicous ;  ovary  (by  abortion)  1-celled,  and  1-ovuled,  but  with  three  styles  or  stig" 
mas ;  seeds  without  albumen. 

In  the  tropical  regions,  this  Family  presents  plants  of  much  interest ; — such  as 
that  which  yields  the  celebrated  Mango  fruit  (Mangifera  Indica,  L.) — the  Cashew 
Nut  (Anacardium  occidentale,  L.) — and  the  Pistacia  Nut  (Pistacia  vera,  L.), — ^with 
otherS;  which  afford  various  kinds  of  Lacquer,  and  Varnish. 

^5.  BHUS%  L. 

[The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  the  genus.] 
Sepals  5,  connected  at  base,  persistent.     Petals  5,  inserted  with  the 
stamens  on,  or  under,  the  edge  of  a  flatted  disk.     Fruit  small,  a  sort 
of  dry  drupe.     Folygamo-dioicous  Shrubs ;  common  petioles  enlarged 
at  base,  covering  the  buds  of  the  ensuing  year. 

f  Leaves  odd-pinnate.    *  Young  branches  densely  villous. 

!•  R.  typlilna^  L.  Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  acutely  serrate, 

pale  or  glaucous  beneath. 

Typha-like  Rhus.     Staghorn  Sumach. 

Juice  milky.  Stem  15  to  20  or  30  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches  above. — 
Lcafl^ets  2  to  4  inches  long,  8  to  12  or  15  pairs  and  a  terminal  one.  Flowers  yel- 
lowish-green, in  terminal  thyrsoid  panicles, — the  fertile  ones  about  6  inches  long, 
very  dense,  oblong  and  nearly  cylindrical;  fruit  densely  clothed  with  a  purple 
pubescence,  which  is  sharply  acid. 
I£ab.  Woods,  and  banks  of  streams;  Schuylkill:  not  common.  J*^?.  June.  i?V.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  species,  indigenous  to 
the  County.  The  fine  purple  clusters  of  fruit,  on  the  fertile  plant, 
render  it  quite  an  ornamental  little  tree ;  and  when  planted  in  the 
yards  and  public  squares  of  our  cities,  it  affords  an  almost  literal 
exemplification  of  the  much-admired  Rhus  in  urbe !  Its  roots,  how- 
ever, are  rather  troublesome,  in  sending  up  suckers. 

*  *  Young  branches  downy-pubescent. 

S«  R,  COpalllna,  iv.  Common  petiole  winged;  leaflets  oblong 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  entire. 
Copal  Rhus.     Dwarf  Sumach. 

Juice  resinous.    Stem  3  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  branched.    Leaflets  1  to  3  inches  long, 
usually  4  or  5  pairs  with  a  terminal  one,  subcoriaceous.    Flowers  yellowish-green, 
in  terminal  thyrsoid  panicles.  Fruit  densely  pubescent,  finally  dark  purple  and  acid. 
Hob.  Dry,  slaty  hills :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  October. 
*  *  *  Young  branches  glabrous. 

S*  R.  gl^bra^  L.   Leaflets  lance-oblong,  acuminate,  serrate, 
whitish  beneath. 
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Glabrous  Rhus.     Common  Sumach.  Smooth  Sumach. 

Jxiict  copiously  milky.  &iPM(i  3  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  irregularly  branched; 
branches  stout,  with  a  large  pith.  LeaJleU  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  10  to  15  pairs, 
with  a  terminal  one,  becoming  crimson  in  autumn.  Flowers  yellowish-green,  in 
dense  ovoid  terminal  panicles.  Fruit  densely  villous,  finally  bright  purple,  and 
sharply  acid. 
Hob.  Old  fields;  fence-rows,  kc:  common.    Fh  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

4.  R«  venenatfl^  DC.  Leaflets  obovate-oblong,   abruptly  acu- 
minate, the  margin  very  entire  and  slightly  revolute. 
Poisonous  Rhus.     Poison  Sumach.  Swamp  Sumach. 

Juice  resinous.    Stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  high,  branching  above.    Leaflets  2  to  3 
inches  long,  4  to  6  pairs,  with  a  terminal  one.    Floivers  greenish,  in  subterminal 
and  axillary  panicles.    Fruit  smooth  and  shining,  pale  yellowish-green,  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding. 
Hah.  Swampy  rivulets :  not  very  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  very  poisonous  to  many  persons.  It  was 
formerly  (but  erroneously)  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  varnish 
tree,  of  Japan. 

f  f  Leaves  trifoliolate. 

5.  R.  Toxicodendron,  L.  Stem  erect,  or  climbing  by  radi- 
cles; leaflets  obliquely  ovate  or  rhomboid,  acuminate,  entire  or 
angularly  dentate. 

R.  radicans.  L.  ^  Fl  Cestr.  ed.  2. 
Poison-tree  Rhus.    Poison-Vine,  Poison-Ivy. 

Juice  resinous,  iS'few,  in  the  erect  variety,  2  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  with  leaflets  larger 
and  variously  toothed  or  lobed ;  in  the  climbing  variety,  stem  8  or  10  to  30  or  40  feet 
long,  branching,  adhering  to  trees,  fences,  and  other  objects,  by  means  of  numer- 
ous radicating  processes ;  the  leaflets  3  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  more  commonly  entire ; 
cmnmon  petioles  3  to  6  inches  in  length.  Flowers  yellowish-green,  in  slender  race- 
mose axillary  panicles.  Fruit  dry,  smooth  and  shining,  pale  brown. 
Hah.  Woods,  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  dimhing  variety  (formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  named  R.  radicans.)  is  much  the  most  common,  here  :  but  some 
flne  specimens  of  the  erect  variety  were  collected  in  the  South 
Western  part  of  the  County,  in  1841,  by  Mr.  John  M'Minn.  They 
are  both  poisonous,  to  some  persons. 

ORDER  XXVIII.  ACERA^CEAE. 

Tre€5,  yielding  a  sweet  sap;  leaves  opposite,  without  stipules;  flmvers  polygamo- 
dioicous,  regular  but  often  apetalous  or  unsymmetrical ;  fruit  a  pair  of  more  or 
less  diverging  separable  1-seeded  samaras,  winged  at  siimmit;  with  the  outer  margin 
thicker  and  obtuse ;  seeds  nearly  without  albumen. 

TG.  ACER,  L. 

[The  ancient  classical  name  of  the  maple.] 
Sepals  5,  connected  at  base.     Petals  5,  or  often  none.     Stamens  5  to 
8.     Sti/les  2,  united ;  ovari/  on  a  glandular-lobed  disk. 
t  Flowers  in  pendulous  racemes,  or  corymbs,  appearing  with  the  leaves.  *  Petals  5. 

1.  A.  Pseudo-Platanus,  L.  Leaves  cordate  at  base,  5-lobed,  une- 
qually dentate;  flowers  in  terminal  pendulous  racemes;  fruit 
diverging. 
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False-Platanus  Acer.     Sycamore.  Greater  Maple. 

A  large  tree,  "wlien  full  grown.    Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  on  petioles  about  the 
same  length.    Racemes  ahout  6  inches  long;  rachis  and  filaments  lamxj;  flowers 
yellowish-green,  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike;  fruit  smooth. 
Hob.  Streets,  and  yards.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  has  been  introduced,  latterly,  as  an  ornamental  shade 
tree ;  but  I  consider  our  own  Sugar  Maple,  and  the  Norway  Maple, 
as  decidedly  preferable,  notwithstanding  Cowper's  lines : 

" nor  unnoted  pass 

The  Sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  yet 

Have  chang'd  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honors  bright." 

Both  this  and  the  Plane  tree  (Flatanus),  are  vulgarly  called  Syca- 
more, in  our  language  ;  but  ichy,  is  not  apparent.  The  true  "Syca- 
more"— (perhaps  the  Tree  w^hich  Zaccheus  climbed) — is  a  species 
of  Fig-tree  {Ficus  Sycomorus,  L.). 

2.  A.  PLATANofpES,  L.  Lactcscent;  leaves  broadly  cordate,  5- 
lobed,  coarsely  dentate ;  flowers  somewhat  corymbose ;  fruit  divari- 
cate, smooth. 

Platanus-like  Acer.     Norway  Maple. 

A  large  tree,  when  full  grown.    Leaves  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  rather  wider 
than  long,  deep  shining  green;  petioles  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  when  broken 
exsuding  a  milly  juice!    Flowers  pale  greenish-yellow,  in  loose,  terminal,  and 
somewhat  pendulous  corymbs.    Samaras  remarkably  divaricate,  glabrous. 
Hob.  Streets,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  tree  has  been  but  recently  introduced ;  yet  it  promises 
to  become  one  of  our  most  desirable  shade  trees.  Its  foliage  is  re- 
markably fine,  and  abundant,  continuing  green  longer  than  most 
other  species  ;  and  it  is  said  that  its  milky  juice  prevents  the  rav- 
ages of  insects. 

*  *  Petals  none. 

3.  A.  saCCliarllllllll,  Wangenh.  Leaves  broad,  palmately  3- 
to  5-lobed,  the  lobes  acuminate,  coarsely  sinuate-dentate;  flowers 
pendulous  on  long  villous  fasciculate  pedicels ;  fruit  slightly  diverg- 
ing, turgid,  smooth. 

Saccharine  Acer.     Sugar  Maple. 

Stem  60  to  80  feet,  or  more,  in  height.    Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  and  about  as 
wide  as  long,  becoming  golden-yellow  in  autumn ;  petioles  2  to  6  or  8  inches  in 
length.    Flowers  pale  greenish-yellow,  truncate  and  cup-like,  the  border  fringed 
with  long  hairs.    Fruit  ovoid  at  base,  nearly  parallel,  rather  short. 
Hah.  Rich  woodlands ;  along  streams :  rare.    FL  April.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  our  na- 
tive forest  trees, — especially  in  the  North  and  West — where  its  sap, 
in  early  spring,  yields  an  immense  quantity  of  Sugar  and  Syrup. — 
The  beautiful  tvood,  known  as  Bird's-eye  Maple — so  much  admired 
in  cabinet  work — is  believed  to  be  aff'orded  by  this  species.  The 
tree  is  also  much  cultivated,  and  deservedly  admired,  as  an  orna- 
mental shade  tree.  The  A.  nigrum,  of  Mx.  called  Black  3Iaple,  seems 
now  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  A.  saccharinum.  Its 
leaves,  however,  are  usually  larger  and  of  a  darker  green,  thicker, 
and  somewhat  coriaceous  in  texture.     It  makes  even  a  finer  shade 
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tree  than  the  common  Yariety,  and  is  cultivated  for  that  purpose,  in 
our  villages, — though  rarely  met  with  in  a  wild  state,  here.  It  is 
said  to  be  more  common  than  the  other,  at  the  South. 

f  f  Flowers  in  short  erect  dusters,  from  lateral  leafless  buds,  preceding  the  leaves. 
*  Petals  no7ie. 

4.  A.  dasycarpum,  Mrh.  Leaves  palmately  and  deeply  5- 

lobed,  with  the   sinuses   acute;    ovaries  densely  tomentose;    fruit 

very  large, — one  samara  often  abortive. 

A.  eriocarpum.  3Ix.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  245. 

Woolly-fruited  Acer.     Silver-leaved  Maple.  White  Maple. 

Stem  30  to  50  or  60  feet  high,  much  and  widely  branching ;  the  young  branches 
virgate  and  rather  drooping.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  very  glaucous  or  bluish- 
white  beneath;  petioles 2  to  6  inches  long.  Flowers  pale  green,  in  fascicles  mostly 
of  fires  or  sevens,  on  short  pedicels ;  calyx  a  crenately  truncate  cup.  Samara, 
when  mature,  2  to  near  3  inches  long,  somewhat  resembling  the  wing  of  a  huge 


Hah.  Banks  of  rivers ;  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

Obs.  This  has  been  extensively  cultivated  as  a  shade  tree,  of  late, — 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  easy  culture,  and  rapid  growth ;  but  it  is 
decidedly  inferior  (me  judice)  to  both  the  Norway,  and  the  Sugar 
Maple. 

*  *  Petals  5. 

5,  A.  rilbrum,  L.  Leaves  mostly  3-lobed,  subcordate  at  base, 
lobes  acute,  unequally  incised-dentate ;  ovaries  smooth. 
Ked  Acer.     Red  Maple.  Swamp  Maple. 

Stem  30  to  60  or  80  feet  high,  branched,  the  young  branches  purplish.    Leaves  2 
to  4  inches  long,  glaucous  beneath ;  petioles  1  or  2  to  5  inches  long.    Flowers  bright 
purple — or  often  yellowish-tawny — on  longish  pedicels. 
Hob.  Moist,  low  grounds :  common.    Fl.  March.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  variety  with   taivny  flowers  (first  noticed,  I  believe,  by 

Humphry  Marshall),  is  quite  frequent  in  Chester  County, and 

those  flowers  are  generally  sterile  [staminate) ;  while  the  purple 
flowers,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  constantly  perfect  and  fertile. 
The  wood  of  this  species — especially  that  sort  known  as  Curled 
Maple — is  much  esteemed  in  the  manufacture  of  household  furniture. 

'^'T.  IVEGUIV^OO,  Moench. 

[A  name  of  obscure  derivation  and  doubtful  meaning,] 

Dioicous;  Calyx  minute,  4-  or  5-cleft.     Petals  none.      Stam.   Fl. 

mostly  pentandrous,  on  capillary  fascicled  pedicels.    Pistill.  Fl.  in 

simple  slender  pendulous  racemes.     Fruit  as  in  Acer. 

1,  JV.  aceroldes^  Moe?ich.  Leaves  ternate  or  quinate-pinnate  j 
leaflets  rhombic-ovate,  coarsely  incised-dentate. 
Acer  Negundo.  L.  ^  Fl  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  246. 
Acer-like  Negundo.     Box-Elder.  Ash-leaved  Maple. 

Stem  20  to  30  or  40  feet  high,  branched ;  young  branches  with  a  yellowish-green 
bark.    Leaflets  mostly  3,  sometimes  odd-pinnate  in  fives,  3  to  5  inches  long;  coyn- 
mon  petioles  3  or  4:  inches  in  length.    i^Zowers  yellowish-green,  from  lateral  buds  • 
ovaries  hirsute ;  fruit  diverging. 
ILaJ).  Low  grounds;  along  Brandy  wine:  not  common.    Fl  April.  Fr.  Sept. 
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Obs.  This  little  tree  is  certainly  distinct,  in  habit,  from  the  gen- 
erality of  Maples, — and  seems  to  be  finally  separated  from  them,  by 
modem  Botanists;  but,  if  a  tree  is  to  be  "known  by  its/rwzY,"  this 
one  will  always  be  liable  to  be  taken,  or  mistaken,  for  an  Acer. 

OEDER  XXIX.     SAPINDA^CEAE. 

Mostly  trees,  or  shrubs;  leaves  opposite,  or  alternate,  mostly  compound,  without 
stipules ;  flowers  unsymmetrical ;  ovary  3-celled; /rwii  capsular,  or  baccate;  seedi 
without  allmmen. 

TRIBE  1.     HIPPOCASTA^NEAE. 

Leaves  mostly  opposite  and  digitate ;  ovides  2  in  eacli  cell ;  cotyledons  thick  and 
fleshy,  partly  soldered  together. 

[The  ancient  name  of  a  tree  which  bore  esculent  fruit.] 
Calyx  regular,  5-lobed.  Petals  4  or  5,  unequal.  Stamens  6  to  8, 
usually  7.  Styles  3,  united.  Fruit  a  subglobose  coriaceous  capsule, 
mostly  1-celled  by  abortion,  2-  or  3-valved,  with  a  loculicidal  dehis- 
cence. Seed  large,  globose,  with  a  smooth  reddish-brown  coat,  and 
broad  paler  hilum. 

1.  M.   HipPOCASTANUM,  L.  Leaflets  in  sevens,   obovate-cuneate, 
acute,  dentate ;  petals  five ;  fruit  echinate. 
Horse-Chestnut  Aesculus.     Horse-Chestnut. 

Stem  30  to  50  or  60  feet  high,  with  opposite  symmetrical  rather  "erect  branches ; 
young  branches  stout,  never  ramifying  the  same  season— each  year's  growth  being 
a  definite  development  from  the  large  buds,  and  effected  rapidly  within  a  few 
weeks.  Leaflets  sessile,  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  penninerved ;  common  petiole  4  to  8 
inches  long.  Flowers  white,  with  red  spots,  in  large  erect  terminal  thyrsoid 
panicles. 
HaJb.  Yards,  and  streets :  cultivated.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  October. 

Obs.  This  ornamental  tree  (a  native  of  Northern  India)  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  be  introduced,  here.  In- 
deed, it  is  marvellous  to  reflect,  how  inconsiderate  our  people  have 
been,  until  quite  recently,  on  the  subject  of  providing  Shade  trees,  as 
a  shelter  from  the  fervid  glare  of  our  Summer's  sun.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  out  posterity  may  be  able  to  say,  with  more  truth  than 
we  can — 

"  Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns ;  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long  protracted  bowers,  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day." 

There  are  several  native  species,  in  the  Southern  and  "Western 
States,  where  they  bear  the  name  of  Buck-eye,  from  a  resemblance  of 
the  seeds  to  the  eye  of  that  animal.  These  native  trees,  by  reason 
of  their  abundance,  have  become  the  popular  emblem  of  Ohio — ' 
which  is  known  throughout  the  Union  by  the  sobriquet  of  the  ^^ Buck- 
eye State.'' ^ 

ORDER  XXX.  CELASTRACEAE. 

SmaU  trees,  or  shrubs;  leaves  alternate,  or  opposite,  compound,  or  simple,  with 
inconspicuous  or  deciduous  stipules:  powers  regular,  of  4  or  5  parts;  sepals  and 
petals  imbricated  in  the  bud ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  alternate  with 
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them,  inserted  on  a  disl';  fruit  en^sular,  mostly  3-celled;  seeAs  few,  often  arillate; 
znibryo  large,  in  fleshy  albumen. 

TRIBE  1.     STAPHYLEME. 

Xeai'cs  opposite,  compound ;  orary  many-ovuled,  free  from  the  cup-like  disk;  seeds 
bony,  not  arillate. 

79.  STAPHYI^E^A,  L. 

[Gr.  Staphi/Ie,  a  cluster ;  from  its  mode  of  flowering.] 
Sepals  6,  ereGt.     Fetals  r>.     Fistil  of  3   carpels  united  in  the  axis; 
stf/les  long,  at  first  cohering,  but  separating  as  the  ovary  enlarges 
into  a  membranaceous  inflated  o-lobed  3-celled  capsule.     Seeds  obo- 
void,  smooth,  1  to  3  in  each  cell.     Upright  shrubs. 

1.   S.   trifolia,  L-  Leaves   ternate,   on  long   petioles;  leaflets 
ovate,  acuminate,  serrulate,  the  terminal  one  petiolulate. 
Thkee-leaved  Staphylea.     Bladder-nut. 

Stem  6  to  12  feet  high,  with  smooth  slender  branches.    Leaflets  2  to  4  inches  long. 
FJ/iwers  white,  in  pendulous  paniculate  or  racemose  clusters,  which  are  terminal 
and  axillary. 
Hah.  Moist  thickets;  along  Brandy  wine :  not  common,    JPZ,  May.  J'r.  Sept. 

TRIBE  2.     EUONYMEME. 

Xcare5  alternate,  or  opposite,  simple;  omry  2-ovuled,  immersed  in  the  disk;  seeds 
coated  with  a  pulpy  arillus. 

80.  CELiAS^TRtlS,  L. 

[A  name  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Greek  writers.] 
Polygartio-dioicous:  yS't^>cfZ.v  5,  connected  at  base.     Petals  h.     Stamens 
inserted  on  the  margin  of  the  cupshaped  disk.     Ovary  usually  3- 
celled;  style  thick;  stigma  G-lobed.     Capsule  globular,  loculicidal. 
Seeds  1  or  2  in  each  cell,  with  a  scarlet  arillus.     Leaves  alternate. 

1-  C  seandeilS,  L.  Stem  shrubby,  twining,  unarmed;  leaves 

oval  or  obovate,  acuminate,  serrate. 

CLI3IB1NG  Celastrus.     Climbing  Staff-tree.  Wax-work. 

Stem  10  to  15  feet  long.    Leaves  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  on  petioles  about  ^  of  an 
inch  in  length.    Flowers  yellowish-green,  in  small  racemes  terminating  the  short 
branches.     Capsules  about  the  size  of  large  peas,  orange-color  when  mature. 
Hah.  Thicjiets,  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept.] 

81.  EUOjV^YMUS,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  meaning  good  name ;  the  reason  of  which  is  obscure.] 
Calyx  4-  or  5-lobed,  spreading  flat,  the  base  covered  with  a  peltate 
disk.  Petals  4  or  5,  rounded.  Stamens  short,  inserted  on  the  disk 
which  covers  the  ovary.  Capsule  3-  to  5-lobed,  or  angled,  3-  to  5- 
valved,  smooth  orverrucose;  cells  1-  or  2-seeded.  Seeds  nearly  in- 
closed in  a  red  fleshy  arillus.     Leaves  opposite. 

1.  E.  atropurpilreus,  Jacq.  Leaves  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate, 
petiolate;  flowers  tetramerous ;   capsules  smooth. 
Dark-purple  Euonymus.     Burning  Bush.   Spindle-tree. 

Stem  6  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  branching ;  branches  slightly  4-angled.    Leaves  2  to  4 
or  5  inche-a  long;  petioles  about  half  an  inch  in  length.    Flowers  dark  purple,  few 
and  luusely  cymose.    Fruit  smooth,  pendulous,  red  at  maturity. 
Hob.  "Woodlands;  Brandywine:  not  common.    Fl.  Jnne.  JV.  October. 
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2.  E«  Ainericanus,  L.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  sub- 
sessile  ;  flowers  pentamerous ;  capsule  roughly  verrucose. 
American  Euonymus.     Strawberry  tree. 

Stmi  2  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  slender ;  branches  spreading,  4-angled,  deep  green. — 
Leaves  1  ix)  2  or  3  inches  long,  often  a  little  falcate,  and  almost  semperTirent. 
Flowers  greenish-yellow,  with  a  purple  tinge.  Capsule  5-valved,  muricate,  bright 
crimson  when  mature.  JSeeds  small,  mostly  two  enveloped  in  each  scarlet  arillus. 
Hah.  Moist  woodlands :  not  very  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Octo. 

ORDER  XXXI.  RHAMNACEAE. 

SJiri{bs,  or  small  trees ;  leaves  simple,  mostly  alternate ;  stipules  minute ;  flowers  reg- 
iilar,  small  (sometimes  apetalous) ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  valvate  sepals,  alternate 
with  them  and  opposite  the  petals ;  fruit  a  capsule,  or  drupe,  with  1-seeded  cells ; 
sced^s  not  arillate ;  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. 

82.  CEAIVO^TIIUS,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name ;  applied  to  this  genus.] 
Calyx  5-lobed,  circumscissed  after  floweriug, — the  lower  portion  ad- 
herent to  the  fruit.  Petals  cucullate,  on  slender  claws.  Capsule 
o-lobed,  splitting  into  3  carpels,  which  open  on  the  inner  side,  at 
maturity.  Shrubs,  with  the  small  flowers  in  an  oblong  terminal 
tk?/rsus. 

1.  C.  AmertC^nus,  L.    Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  pu- 
bescent beneath ;  common  peduncles  elongated. 
American  Ceanothus.     New  Jersey  Tea. 

Boot  large,  dark  red ;  stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  branched  and  bushy.    Leaves  2 
to  4  inches  long,  on  short  petioles.    Flowers  white,  numerous,  tiiyrsoid,  in  cymose 
fascicles.    Seeds  rather  large,  oval,  smooth  and  shining. 
Hob.  Woodlands,  and  thickets ;  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  Whiys,  in  the  war  of  Independence,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  drinking  Tea,  substituted  the  leaves  of  this  shrub  for  the 
Chinese  sorts, — which  had  become  odiously  associated  with  the 
tyrannous  attempts  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  Colonies^ 

ORDER  XXXII.  VITACEAE. 

Shrubby  runners,  usually  with  a  loose,  stringy,  dark-brown  bark,— Kjlim'bing  by 
tendrils  which  are  opposite  the  leaves ;  leaves  alternate,  simple  and  palmate-veined, 
or  compound,  with  deciduous  stipules ;  flowers  regular,  small,  mostly  in  compound 
racemes,  opposite  the  leaves ;  petals  4  or  5,  valvate,  caducous ;  stamens  as  many  as 
the  petals,  and  opposite  them ;  fruit  a  2-cell6d  4-s66ded  beffry  ;  seeds  boHy ;  embryo 
minute,  at  the  base  of  hard  albumen. 

83.  vrxis,  L. 

[The  ancient  Latin  nAme  of  the  Vine.] 

Calpz  obsoletely  5-toothed,  lined  with  a  perigynous  disk.  Petals 
5,  cohering  at  apex,  speedily  pushed  off  by  the  stamens.  Stigma 
sessile.     American  species  ofteU  polygamo-dioicous ;  flowers  greenish. 

f  Flowers  aM  perfect  {Exotic  species). 

1,  V.  vinip^era,  L.  Leaves  Variously  palmate-lobed,  sinuate-den- 
tate, glabrous,  or  tomentose ;  fruit  of  various  sizes  and  colors. 
WiNE-PEODUCiNG  ViTis.    Wine-Grape.  Foreign  Grape,  &c. 
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<SXeni  10  to  20  feet,  or  more,  in  length  (usually  kept  short  by  pruning).    Leaves 
more  or  lesg  lohed,  generally  rather  smaller  than  in  our  native  species.    Berrks 
globose,  oblong,  or  obovoid,  dark  blue,  amber-color,  or  greenish-white. 
Hah.  Gardens,  and  Graperies.    Nat.  of  Asia.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug.  Sept. 

Ohs.  An  almost  incredible  number  of  varieties,  of  this  species, 
have  been  produced  by  long  culture.  It  is  said,  there  are  about 
1400  in  the  Vineries  of  France.  The  Currants  of  commerce  (Cor- 
inths,  or  Grapes  of  Corinth) — often  called  Zante  Currants — are  be- 
lieved to  be  a  small-fruited  and  nearly  seedless  variety, — or  perhaps 
a  distinct  yet  closely  allied  species.  It  seems  now  to  be  agreed,  on 
all  hands,  that  in  our  climate,  the  only  mode  of  securing  a  crop  of 
foreign  Grapes,  is  to  cultivate  them  under  glass.  In  that  way,  the 
delicious  fruit  may  almost  certainly  be  obtained. 

f  f  Flowers  often  poli/gamo-dioicous  (Native  species'). 

2.  V,  Labrusca.^  L.  Leaves  roundish-cordate,  somewhat  3- 
lobed,  densely  tomentose  beneath;  racemes  simple;  berries  large. 
Fox-Grape  (of  the  Northern  States;  not  of  Virginia). 

Stem  15  to  20  or  30  feet  long,  straggling  over  bushes  and  small  trees;  branchleta 
lanuginous.  Leaves  4  to  6  inches  in  length, — the  tomentum  beneath  persistent, 
inclining  to  russet,  or  tawny ;  2>€fioJes  2  to  4  inches  long.  Flowers  yellowish-green, 
in  rather  short  racemes.  Berries  globose,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  varying 
at  maturity  from  black  to  amber  color,  and  sometimes  greenish-white ;  of  a  strong 
musky  or  rancid  flavor. 
Hah.  Moist  thickets,  along  streams :  frequent.    FL  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  grape  is  believed  to  be  the  original  of  those  cultivated 
varieties  (some  of  them  possibly  hybrids)  known  as  Isabella,  Schvyl- 
kiU,  Raccoon,  Cataicba,  Alexander's,  Taske?''s,  and  Bland's  grape. — 
They  are  all  decided  improvements  upon  the  wild  fruit ;  and  suc- 
ceed much  better,  in  this  climate,  than  any  of  the  foreign  ones.  The 
Catawba  grape,  in  particular,  has  yielded  ivine  of  a  superior  quality, 
in  Ohio, — and  is  well  worthy  of  culture  as  a  table  grape. 

S,  V.  aestivalis,  Mx.  Leaves  broadly  cordate,  often  3-  to  5- 
lobed,    or   sinuate-palmate,    loosely   tomentose   beneath;    racemes 
densely  compound ;  berries  small. 
Summer  Vitis.     Little  Grape.  Summer  Grape. 

Stem  20  to  40,  sometimes  60  feet,  or  more,  in  length,  often  climbing  high  trees. — 
Leaves  4  to  8  inches  long,  with  a  loose  cobweb-like  russet  pubescence  beneath, 
when  young,  more  hirsute, — sometimes  smoothish  Avhen  older ;  petioles  2  to  4 
inches  long.  Floivers  greenish,  often  umbellulate  in  the  longish  compound  ra- 
cemes. Berries  scarcely  half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  deep  blue  or  blueish-black,, 
and  covered  with  a  glaucous  powder,  when  mature. 
Hah.  Woods,  thickets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  The  fruit  of  this,  when  fully  mature,  is  of  a  sprightly  acid 
and  agreeable  flavor, — quite  a  favorite  with  those  who  are  fond  of 
pastry  Tarts;  though  the  nut-like  seeds  are  rather  objectionable. — 
Some  of  the  varieties  bear  larger  berries,  which  might  probably  be- 
come more  valuable  under  culture. 

4.  T.  COrdifolia,  Mx.  Leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  incised- 
dentate,  smooth  on  both  sides ;  racemes  slender,  loosely  compound ; 
berries  small. 
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Heart-leaved  Vitis.     Chicken  Grape.  Winter  Grape. 

Stem  10  to  20  feet  long,  climbing  and  spreading  over  bushes.  Leaves  2  to  6  inches 
long,  smooth  and  a  little  shining,  the  nerves  beneath  pubescent;  petioles  2  to  5 
inches  long.  Flowers  greenish,  in  loose  racemes,  which  often  have  long  abortive 
branches  at  base,  retrograding  into  tendrils.  Fruit  small,  greenish  amber  color,  or 
sometimes  nearly  black,  when  mature,  very  acerb. 

Hah.  Thickets,  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Nov. 

Obs.  This  was  mistaken  for  the  V.  vulpina,  of  Linn,  until  Mr. 
Elliott  suggested  that  the  tnie  original  Fox  Grape  was  most  prob- 
ably what  MiCHAux  named  V.  rotundifolia  ;  and  which  is  known  in 
Virginia,  and  further  South,  by  the  various  names  of  Fox  Grape^ 
Bull,  or  Bullet  Grape,  3Iuscadine,  and  Scuppernong  Grape. 

84.  AMPEIiOP^SIS,  Mx. 

[Gr.  Ampelos,  vine,  and  apsis,  aspect;  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Vine.] 
Calgx   slightly  5-toothed,   without  a  perigynous  disk.     Petals  5, 
opening  at  apex,  spreading,  or  reflexed. 

1.  A.  quinquefdlia,  Mx.  Leaves  digitate  in  fives ;  leaflets 

ovate-oblong,  smooth;  racemes  cymose. 

A.  hederacea.  DC.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  153. 

Five-leaved  Ampelopsis.     Virginia  Creeper.  American  Ivy. 

Stem  10  to  30  or  40  feet  long,  diffusely  branching,  climbing  trees  and  walls,  clinging 
to  them  by  adhesive  expansions  of  the  points  of  the  tendrils.  Leaflets  2  to  4  inches 
long,  becoming  crimson  in  autumn ;  common  petiole  2  to  6  inches  long.  Flowers 
yellowish-green,  umbellulate  in  compound  cymes.  Berries  blueish-black ;  pedun- 
cles crimson. 
Hah.  Woodlands,  thickets,  &c.:  common.    Fl.  July.    Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is  often  cultivated  against  walls, — making  a  brilliant 
show,  for  a  few  days,  in  autumn. 

OEDER  XXXIII.  PQLYGALACEAE. 

Herhs  (in  the  U.  States) ;  leaves  mostly  alternate,  simple,  entire,  without  stipules  ; 
flowers  irregular,  somewhat  papilionaceous ;  stame^is  4  to  8,  diade'lphous ;  anthers 
mostly  1-celled,  opening  by  a  pore  at  summit ;  style  curved,  often  cucullate ;  fruit 
a  compressed,  2-celIed  2-seeded  capsule;  seeds  carunculate;  emln'yo  large,  in  the 
axis  of  scanty  albumen. 

85.  POL,YG^AL.A,  Tournef. 

[Gr.  Polys^  much,  and  Gala,  milk ;  being  supposed  to  promote  that  secretion.] 
Sepals  5,  persistent, — the  upper  and  2  lower  ones  small,  greenish, 
the  2  lateral  ones  (called  wings)  much  larger,  and  petal-like.  Petals 
3,  hypogynous,  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  stamen- 
tube, — the  middle  or  lower  one  keel-shaped,  often  crested.  Capsule 
compressed  contrary  to  the  narrow  septum,  loculicidal.  Seeds  with 
an  arillus-like  caruncle,  or  variously  shaped  appendage  at  the 
hilum.  (a) 

(a)  A.  DE  St.  IIilaire  says,  "  La  caroncule  des  Polygala,  ne  naissant  point  sur  le 
cordon  ombilical,  ne  pent  etre  un  arille.  Cette  caroncule  est,  comme  celle  des 
llicinS;  le  resultat  de  1 '  epaississement  des  bords  du  micropyle." 
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f  Annual:  *  Lcslycs  all  scattered ;  flowers 272/?7J)?('6'7<. 

1.  P.  sanguinea,  L.  Leaves  oblong-linear;  wings  broadly 
ovate,  very  obtuse ;  caruncle  nearly  as  long  as  the  seed. 

P.  purpurea.  JVutt.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed,  2.  p.  401.  (not  of  Ait,  "wliicli  is 
P.  paucifoUa,  Willd.). 
Eloody  Polygala. 

Stem  6  to  9  or  12  inches  high,  erect,  angular,  corymhosely  "branched  above,  often 
simple.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  subsessile.    Floivejs  more  or  lesB 
purple,  in  oblong  subcylindric  heads,  which  are  half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in 
length. 
IlaJ).  Low  grounds,  thickets,  &c.:    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

*  *  Lower  leaves,  at  least,  verticillate ;  flowers  greenish-white. 

2.  P.  cruci^ta,  L.  Branches  opposite ;  leaves  nearly  all  verti- 
cillate, linear-oblanceolate ;  wings  broadly  deltoid-ovate,  cuspidate. 
Crossed  Polygala. 

stem  4  to  8  inches  high,  with  spreading  branches.    Leaves  about  an  inch  long. — 
Heads  of  flowers  cylindrical  or  OToid-oblong. 
Hab.  Moist  low  grounds;  New  London:  rare.    Fl.  Aug,  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  was  collected  near  Kussellville,  in  1848,  by  Mr.  Yix- 
CEXT  Barnard. 

3.  P.  verticillata^  L-  Branches  and  stem-leaves  verticillate ; 
branch-leaves  scattered,  lance-linear;  spikes  elongated;  wings  or- 
bicular, clawed. 

Verticillate  Polygala. 

stem  3  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  diffusely  and  brachiately  branched.    Leaves  one 
third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  sessile.    Spikes  of  flowers  one-third  to   three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  on  slender  2>eduncles  of  abovit  the  same  length. 
Hab.  Dry  banks;  borders  of  woods:  frequent.    Fl.  July,  Fr.  Aug. 

4r.  p.  ambigna,  ymt.  Branches  alternate,  erect,  slender  and 
virgate;  leaves  narrowly  linear, — the  lowest   verticillate,  the  rest 
scattered;  spikes  very  slender;  wings  oval. 
Ambiguous  Polygala. 

stem  9  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  with  numerous  branches.    Leaves  1-fourth  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long,    SjjiJces  of  flowers  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  on 
slender  naked  peduncles  1  to  2  inches  in  length. 
Hab.  Slaty  hills,  and  sterile  fields :  freriuent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

f  t  Perennial  :  *  flowers  white. 

5.  P.  Sene^a^  L.  Stems  simple ;   leaves  alternate,  lanceolate ; 

wings  oval,  or  roundish-obovate. 

Seneka  Snake-root.     Mountain  Flax.  Milk-wort. 

Boot  thick,  knotty  and  hard,  with  coarse  branches.  Stem  9  to  15  inches  high, 
rather  limber,  mostly  several  from  the  same  root.  Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long, 
narrowed  at  base  to  a  short  petiole.  Spike  of  flowers  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  some- 
what nodding  on  a  naked  peduncU  about  an  inch  long.  Seeds  large,  pyriform,  hairy. 
Hah.  Hilly  woodlands:  not  uncommon,    Fl.  May,  Fr.  July, 

Obs,  The  root  of  this  species  is  well  known  in  the  shops,  for  its 
active  medicinal  properties. 
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*  *  Flowers  purple. 
6.  P.  paucifolicE^  Willd,  RMzoma  creeping ;  branches  erect, 
simple,  leafy  at  summit;  leaves  elliptic-ovate,  acute  at  each  end, 
pubescent-ciliate,  petiolate ;  terminal  flowers  1  to  3,  large,  crest  of 
the  keel  fringed ;  radical  flowers  wingless,  fertile. 
Few-leaved  Polygala.     Flowering  Wintergreen. 

Branches  3  to  4  inches  high,  slender.  Lower  leaves  small  and  scale-like,  distant, 
— the  upper  ones  crowded  at  summit,  about  an  inch  long ;  petioles  about  34  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Terminal  flowers  large  and  showy,  pedunculate,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  leaves ;  concealed  flowQrs  whitish,  borne  by  the  prostrate  branching  rhizoma. 
Hob.  Shaded  swamps ;  woods,  &c.  E.  Nottingham :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  pretty  little  species  has  been  detected  in  the  extreme 
S.  Western  parts  of  the  County,  by  Mr.  Nathan  Milner, — for  a 
knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  active  researches  of  my 
indefatigable  friend,  Joshua  Hoopes. 

ORDER  XXXIY.  LEGUMINO^SAE. 

Herhs^  shrubs,  or  trees ;  leaves  alternate,  usually  compound,  stipulate  ;  flowers  gen- 
erally papilionaceous ;  stamens  mostly  10,  diadelphous  (9  and  1),  or  rarely  distinct ; 
Ijistil  simple,  becoming  a  legume  in  fruit ;  seeds  attached  to  the  upper  suture,  mostly 
without  albumen. 

This  vast  family — comprising  upwards  of  400  Genera — is  as  important  as  it 
5  s  comprehensive.  Among  the  remarkable  plants  (or  products)  belonging  to  the 
Order,  and  not  here  described,  may  be  mentioned — on  accouut  of  their  value,  beauty, 
or  other  characteristic— the  Logwood  {Haematoxylon  Campechianum,  L.) — the  In- 
di/jo  plant  (Jiuligofera  tinctoria,  L.) — the  Braziletto  or  Brazil-wood  (Caesalpinia  Bra- 
sUiensis,  L.) — the  Rose  wood  (a  species  of  Mimosa)r—ihfi  Sissoo  wood  of  India 
(Dalhe.rgia  Sissoo,  Boxh,) — the  Bed  Sandal  wood  (Pterocarpus  santalinus,  L.) — 
the  Liquorice,  plant  {Glycxjrrhiza  glabra,  L.) — ^the  Tamarind  tree  (Tamarindus 
Indica,  L.) — the  Tonka  Bean  (Di^yterix  odorata,  Willd.)— the  Senna  of  the  shops 
(Cassi-a  Senna,  L.) — the  plants  yielding  Gum  Arabic  (species  of  Acacia) — the 
pretty  Laburnum  (Cytisus  Laburnum,  L.) — the  wonderful  Sensitive  plant  (Mi- 
mosa, pudica,  L.) — &c.,  &c.  The  famous  Chinese  condiment,  called  Soy,  is  also 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  (Soja  hispida,  DC.)  belonging  to  this  order;  and 
the  bean  named  ^^Dhal,'''  in  India,  is  the  seed  of  the  Cajanus  flavus,  DO. 

SUBORDER  I.     PAPILIONA^CEAE. 

Leaves  mostly  pinnate,  or  pinnately  trifoliolate ;  flowers  usually  perfect ;  corolla 
butterfly-shaped;  radicle  mostly  incurved. 

TRIBE  1.     VICIE^AE. 

Herbs ;  leaves  mostly  even-pinnate  (odd  in  CVccr),— the  common  petiole  not  articu- 
lated with  the  stem,  generally  produced  at  apex  into  a  bristle,  or  tendril ;  legume 
<»ntinuous,  1-celled ;  cotyledons  very  thick  and  fleshy,  or  farinaceous,  remaining 
under  ground  in  germination. 

86.  CrCER,  Toumef. 
[The  ancient  Latin  name  for  a  species  of  Vetch ;  applied  to  this  genus.] 
CalT/x   somewhat   gibbous    at  base,  6-parted,  the  4  upper  segments 
incumbent  on  the  vexillum.     Legume  turgid,  2-seeded;  seeds  gib- 
bous. 

1,  C.  AKiETi^NUM,  L.  Leaves  odd-pinnate ;  leaflets  cuneate-obovate, 
serrate;  stipules  lanceolate,  sub- denticulate;  calyx-segments  as 
long  as  the  wings  of  the  corolla. 
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Kam  Cicer.     Chick  Pea.  Coifee  Pea.  Garayance. 

AnniLal;  hoary  and  glandular-pilose, — the  hairs  secreting  oxalic  acid.  Stem  9  to 
18  inches  high,  somewhat  branching.  Leaflets  about  half  an  inch  long,  in  4  to  6 
pairs  (often  alternate),  with  a  terminal  odd  one  instead  of  a  tendril.  Flowers 
white,  solitary,  axillary,  or  slender  peduncles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.— 
iSeeds  resembling  a  ram's  head,  in  form. 
Hah.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Asia.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  seeds, — which  are  said 
to  be  a  tolerable  substitute  for  Coffee.  The  seeds  are  much  used, 
as  food  for  horses,  &c.  in  India, — being  very  abundant  (as  I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  it)  in  the  Bazaars,  at  Calcutta,  under  the  name  of 
^'■Oram.^'^  This  Vetch  is  the  ^^Hamoos  Pea,^^  which  is  announced  as 
a  novelty,  or  great  curiosity  [discovered  among  the  Arabs),  in 
Lynch' s  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  though  it  has  been  familiarly 
known  in  the  gardens,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  ever  since 
the  days  of  Tournefort — if  not  of  Homer!  So  much,  for  the 
penny-wise  policy  of  sending  out  Exploring  Expeditions  unaccompa- 
nied by  competent  Naturalists. 

8^.  FA'BA,  Tournef. 

[The  Latin  name  for  a  Bean;,  appropriated  to  this  genus,] 

Calyx  tubular,  5-cleft,  the  2  upper   segments  shorter.     Style  bent 

nearly  to  a  right  angle.     Legume  large,  coriaceous,  several-seeded. 

Seeds  oblong-oval,  compressed,  the  hilum  at  one  end. 

!•  F.  VULGARIS,  Moench.  Leaflets  2  to  4,  oval,  mucronate ;  stipules 
semi-sagittate,  obliquely  ovate ;  tendrils  obsolete. 
Common  Faba.     Horse  Bean.  Windsor  Bean. 

Annual ;  smooth.  Stem,  1  to  2  feet  high,  erect,  simple.  Leafl^ets  2  to  3  inches  long. 
Flowers  in  simple  erect  axillary  racemes :  Corolla  white,  with  a  large  black  spot  oa 
each  wing.    Legume  torulose;  seed's  large. 
Ilab.  Gardens,  &e.    Nat.  of  Asia.    FL  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

88.  TrCiA,  Tournef. 

[The  ancient  Latin  name  for  the  Vetch,  or  Tate.] 

Calyx  5-cleft,  or  5- toothed,  the  2  upper  teeth  shorter.    Style  filiform, 

bent;  stigma  villous.     Legume  oblong,  mostly  many-seeded.     Seeds 

with  the  hilum  lateral. 

f  Annual  ;  *  Peduncles  very  short. 

1,  K  sattva,  L.  Stem  simple;  leaflets  5  to  7  pairs,  obovate-oblong 
to  linear,  retuse,  mucronate ;  flowers  mostly  in  pairs. 
Cultivated  Vicia.     Common  Vetch.  Tare. 

•Sient  1  to  3  feet  long,  procumbent,  or  climbing  by  tendrils.    Leaflets  ^  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  length,    Flowers  violet-purple,  axillary,  subsessile. 
Hah.  Cultivated  grounds :  Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  species  was  formerly  much  cultivated,  and  seems  still 
to  be  highly  prized,  in  Europe,  as  a  fodder  for  cattle ;  but  in  this 
country,  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  weed. 

*  *  Peduncles  dongated. 

2.  v.  UrsUta,  Koch.  Stem  branching,  slender;  leaflets  in  4  to  8  or 
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10  pairs,  sublinear,  truncate;  flowers  3  to   6;  legume  2-see(letl, 

hairy. 

Ervum  hirsutum.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed,  2.  jp.  426. 

Hirsute  Vicia.     Hairy  Vetch. 

stem  2  to  3  feet  long.    Leaflets  about  half  an  inch  long.    Flowers  pale  purplish- 
hlue ;  common  peduncles  axillary,  about  an  inch  in  length. 
Hob.  Banks  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    Nat  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

3.  T«  Cracca.,  L.  Leaflets  in  10  to  12  pairs,  oblong-lanceolate, 
strongly  mucronate;  racemes  densely  many-flowered,  longer  than 
the  leaves. 

Tufted  Vetch. 

Stem  18  inches  to  3  feet  long,  4-angled,  branching,  pubescent,  climbing  by  ten- 
drils.   Leaflets  about  an  inch  long,  silky-pilose  beneath.     Flowers -pale  violet-pur- 
ple, retrorsely  imbricated  in  dense  secund  racemes ;  common  peduncles  axillary,  1 
to  3  inches  long.    Seeds  subglobose,  nearly  black. 
Hah.  Borders  of  woods ;  indigenous?  not  common,    i?"?.  June.  i^7\  Aug. 

4,  V.  Americana,  Muhl.  Leaflets  in  4  to  7  pairs,  elliptic  or 
ovate-oblong,  very  obtuse ;  racemes  4-  to  8-flowered,  shorter  than 
the  leaves. 

American  Vicia.     Wild  Vetch. 

stem  2  to  3  feet  long,  smooth,  branching  near  the  base.    Leaflets  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  half  long,  smooth.    Flowers  pale  purple,  rather  large ;  common  pedun- 
cles axillary,  about  an  inch  long. 
Hob.  Banks  of  the  Schuylkill :  rare.    FL  June.  Fr. 

89.  ER^VUM,  Tournef. 
[The  Latin  name  for  a  species  of  Vetch.] 
Calyx  5-parted ;  segments  lance-linear,  about  as  long  as  the  corolla. 
Style  ascending ;  stigma  glabrous.     Legume  2-  to  4-seeded. 
1.  E.  Lens,  L.  Erect;  branching;  leaflets  in  3   to   6   or  8   pairs, 
elliptic-oblong;    peduncles  2-   or  3-fiowered;   legumes   short  and 
rather  broad ;  seeds  lenticular. 
Lentil.     Common,  or  Garden  Lentil. 

Annual.  Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  slightly  pubescent.  Leaflets  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long ;  common  petioles  1  to  2  inches  long.  Flowers  white ;  common  pedun- 
cles axillary,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Legumes  about  half  an  inch  long. 
Hub.  Gardens :  Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  It  appears  from  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker's  JVotes,  that  the  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  sometimes  called  ''Gram,''  in  India;  but  that  name 
is  believed  to  be  more  usually  applied  to  the  seeds  of  Cicer, 

90.  PrSUM,  Tournef. 
[The  Latin  name  of  the  Pea.] 
Calyx-segments  foliaceous.      Vexillum  large,   reflexed.     Style  com- 
pressed, villous  on  the  upper  margin.     Legume  oblong.     Seeds  nu- 
merous, globose,  with  an  orbicular  hilum. 

1,  P.  satiH'um,  L.  Leaflets  in  2  pairs,  rhombic-ovate ;  stipules  very 
large,  ovate ;  peduncles  2-  or  several-flowered ;  legumes  subcarnose. 
Cultivated  Pisum.     Pea.  Garden  Pea. 
AnntuU;  smooth  and  glaucous.    Stem  18  inches  to  4  feet  long,  somewhat  branch- 
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ing,  climbing  by  tendrils.    Leaflets  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long;  common  petioles  2  to  4 
or  5  inches  long;  stipules  rather  larger  than  the  leaflets.    Flowers  white,  on  cowi- 
m^n  pedimcUs  1  or  2  to  6  inches  long. 
Hob.  Gardens,  &c.    Xat.  Country  unknown.    Ft  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  Long  culture  in  this,  as  in  a  number  of  other  plants,  has 
produced  some  striking  varieties. 

TRIBE  2.     PHASEO^LEAE. 
Twining  or  trailing  plants ;  leaves  trifoliolate  or  odd-pinnate,  and  therefore  not  ter- 
minating in  tendrils;  leaflets  mostly  stipellate ;  ?e^wme  continuous,  often  torulose ; 
seeds  usually  reniform,  with  thick  cotyledons  which  rise  aboye  ground  (often  nearly 
unchanged)  in  germination. 

f  Keel  twisted.    *  Leaves  trifoliolate. 

91.  PHASE  OL.US^  L. 

[The  ancient  name  of  the  Kidney  Bean.] 
€ali/x  sub-bilabiate,  upper  lip  bifid,  the  lower  trifid.     Keel  (of  the 
corolla),  with  the  included  stamens  and  style,  spirally  coiled  or  in- 
curved.    Ovary  stipitate,  the  stijye  sheathed.     Legume  linear  or  fal- 
cate, tipt  with  the  base  of  the  style,  many-seeded. 

1.  P.  perennis.,  Walt.  Stem  volubile  or  trailing ;  leaflets  round- 
ish-ovate, acute;  peduncles  often  in  pairs;  calyx-bracts  minute; 
legumes  falcate. 

Perennial  Phaseolus.     Wild  Kidney  Eean. 

Perennial.    Stem-  4  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  branching,  mostly  trailing.    Leaflets  2  to  4 
inches  long,  often  svibcordatc,  adhesively  scabrous  beneath;  common 2'>etioles  1  to  3 
or  4  inches  long.    Flotvers  purple  tinged  with  violet,  in  loose  slender  racemes ; 
2)edu7icles  2  to  6  or  8  inches  long.    Seeds  reniform,  dark  purple. 
Half.  Rocky  woodlands ;  not  very  common.    jPZ.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

2.  P.  lielVOlUS^  L.  Stem  trailing,  slender;  leaflets  deltoid  ob- 
long, or  ovate-oblong,  rather  obtuse;,  peduncles  solitary;  calyx- 
bracts  lance-oblong ;  legumes  linear,  hairy. 

P.  vexillatus.  L.  .j'  ^l-  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  430^. 
Pale-ued  Piiaseolls. 

Perennial.    Stem  2  to  4  feet  long,  retrorsely  hairy,  branching.    Leaflets  1  to  2 
inches  long;  comynon  petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.    Flotcers 
pale  purple,  3  to  5  or  7  in  subcapitate  racemes  at  the  summit  of  axillary  peduncles 
which  are  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long.    Seeds  pubescent. 
Hob.  Hills,  near  Schuylkill;  W.  Nottingham:  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

3.  P.  VULGARIS,  Savi.  Stem  volubile,  or  bushy;  leaflets  ovate,  acu- 
minate; bracts  as  long  as  the  calyx;  legumes  nearly  linear  and 
straight;  seeds  reniform. 

C03IM0N  Phaseolus.     String  Bean.  Pole  Bean.  Bunch  Bean. 

Annual.  Stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  volubile  and  climbing  (always  twining 
against  the  Sun — or  West-South-East), — or  short,  erect  and  busby,  in  the  '■•Bunch "' 
Variety.  Leaflets  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long;  common  petioles  1  to  5  or  6  inches  in 
length.  Flowers  mostly  white,  in  solitary  racemes,  on  stout  peduncles  1  to  3  or  4 
inches  long.  Seeds  smooth,  white,  or  of  various  colors. 
HaJb.  Gardens,  fields,  &c.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

4.  P.  LUNATUS,  L.  Stem  volubile;  leaflets  deltoid-ovate,  acute; 
peduncles  short;  legumes  gcymitar-form;  seeds  compressed,  broad. 
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Lunate  Phaseolus.     Lima  Bean.  Carolina  Bean. 

Annual.  Stem  6  to  8  or  10  feet  long,  twining.  Leaflets  2  to  4  inches  long ;  covi- 
mon  petioles  2  to  6  inches  long.  Flowers  greenish-white,  in  loose  racemes ;  pedun- 
cles about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long.  Legumes  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  nearly  an 
inch  wide,  compressed  and  somewhat  curved.  'Seeds  few,  large,  flattish  and  mostly 
white. 
Hab.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

*  *  Leaves  odd-pi7inate. 

9^.  AP^IOS,  Boerh. 

[Gr.  Apion,  a  Pear;  from  its  pyriform  tubers.] 

€ali/x  campanulate,  with  4  rounded  obsolete  teeth,  and  1  longer, 

acute.     Keel  linear,  falcate,  reflecting  the  vexillum,  finally  twisted. 

Legume  thickish,  subcoriaceous,  many-seeded. 

!•  A.  tuberosa^  Moench.  Stem  volubile ;  leaflets  mostly  in  fiyes, 
ovate-lanceolate,  not  stipellate ;  racemes  oblong,  dense-flowered. 
Tuberous  Apios.     Ground-nut. 

Ferennial.  Root  tuberiferous.  Stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  slender,  sparingly 
branched.  Leaflets  3  to  7,  2  or  3  inches  in  length;  common  petioles  1  to  2  inches 
long.  Flowers  a  dingy  brownish-purple,  with  tinges  of  green,  in  dense  axillary 
racemes  an  inch  or  two  in  length ;  ])eduncles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Legumes 
suhfalcate.  Seeds  reniform. 
Hah.  Moist  thickets,  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  floivers  of  this  are  rather  handsome  and  fragrant ;  and 
the  tubei's  are  said  to  be  esculent.  According  to  Kalm,  the  Indians 
and  Swedes  called  the  plant  "  IIoj?mss,  or  Ilapniss.^^ 

■\  f  Keel  not  twisted:  leaves  trifoliolate. 

93.  GAI^AC^TIA,  P.  Br. 

[Gr.  Gala,  milk ;  some  of  the  species  being  lactescent.] 
Calyx  4-cleft,  the  upper  segment  broadest.     Keel  scarcely  incurved. 
Style  smooth.     Legume  linear,  subterete,  1 -celled,  several-seeded. 

1.   O.  g'labella,  Mx.   Stem  trailing;  leaflets  ovate-oblong  and 

elliptic,  obtuse,  often  emarginate,  upper  surface  shining;  racemes 

few-flowered. 

Smoothish  CtALActia.     Milk  Pea. 

Perennial.    Stems  2  to  3  or  4  feet  long,  slender,  terete,  branching.  Leaflets  about 
an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  long ;  common  petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
JRacemes  axillary,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.    Flowers  purpla  and  white,  tinged 
with  pale  green.    Seeds  a  motley  brown  color. 
Hab.  North  Valley  hill :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

94.  AMPHICARPA  EA,  Ml 

[Gr.  Amphif  double,  or  in  two  ways,  and  karpos,  fruit :  descriptive  of  the  plant.] 
Flowers  of  2  kinds :  those  of  the  racemes  complete,  but  mostly  abor- 
tive ;  those  on  long  slender  branches  from  near  the  root  solitary 
and  incomplete,  yet  fertile,  loosely  buried.  Calyx  of  the  complete 
flowers  tubular,  4-toothed,  without  bracts.  Keel  and  wing-petaU 
similar,  nearly  straight,  the  vexillum  partly  folded  round  them. 

A.  monoica^  Nutt.    Stem  volubile,   slender,  hairy;    leaflets 
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rhombic-ovate ;  racemes  pendulous ;  radical  peduncles  filiform,  bear- 
ing apetalous  and  often  merely  pistillate  flowers. 
MoNOicous  Amphicarpaea.     Hog  Pea-nut. 

Annual  f  Stem  3  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  sparingly  branched.  Leaflets  1  to  2  or  3 
Inches  long ;  common  petioles  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long.  Racemes  axillary,  on  pedun- 
des  half  an  inch  to  near  3  inches  in  length;  flowers  pale  purple,  or  nearly  white  ; 
peduncles  from  near  the  base  of  the  stem  2  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  often  branching, 
mostly  with  a  solitary  legume  at  the  extremity,  which  is  buried  in  loose  earth,  or 
under  old  leaves,  near  the  root.  Cauline  legumes  about  an  inch  long,  subfalcate, 
3-  or  4-seeded ;  seeds  subreniform,  dark  purple :  Hyprjgaean  legumes  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  compressed,  suborbicular,  hirsute,  tawny,  1-seeded;  seed  com- 
presed,  orbicular,  mottled  reddish-brown. 
Hah.  Woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

TRIBE  3.     HEDYS.VREAE. 
Leaves  mostly  trifoliolate, — the  leaflets  often  stipellate ;   stamens  sometimes  mona- 
delphous ;  legume  (or  lament)  separating  transrersely  into  2  or  more  1-seeded  inde- 
hiscent  joints, — or  sometimes  reduced  to  1  such  joint ;  cotyledons  thin,  becoming 
green  in  germination. 

95-  DESMO^DItJM,  DC. 

[Gr.  Desmos,  a  chain,  and  eidos,  form;  alluding  to  the  jointed  pods.] 
Calyx  somewhat  bilabiate.  Legume  compressed,  deeply  lobed  on 
the  lower  margin,  finally  separating  into  2  or  more  tenaciously 
hispid  joints.  Perennial  herbs,  with  pinnately  trifoliolate  leaves; 
leaflets  stipellate ;  flowers  more  or  less  purplish,  in  terminal  or  axil- 
lary racemes,  which  are  often  elongated  and  paniculate. 

1 1.  Stem  erect,  oi- ascending :  racemes  mostly  elongated,  terminal  and  suhterminal. 
f  Stipules  inconspicuous,  setaceous,  or  suhidate;  legumes  of  2  to  4^  joints. 

1. 1>.  nudiflomill^  DC.  Leaves  all  crowded  at  the  summit  of 
the  sterile  stem ;  panicle  on  a  tall  and  mostly  naked  scape. 
Naked-flowered  Desmodium. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  high.  Leaflets  2  to  3  inches  long,  obliquely  orate,  acute ; 
common  petioles  2  to  6  inches  in  length.  Racemes  paniculate,  slender,  on  a  scape- 
Uke  peduncle  18  inches  to  3  feet  long,  which  proceeds  from  near  the  root,  and  is 
mostly  decumbent  at  base,  becoming  nearly  upright  at  a  little  distance,  and  ap- 
pearing like  a  distinct  plant,  sometimes  bearing  1  to  2  trifoliolate  leaves.  Joints  of 
the  legume  usually  3  or  4,  somewhat  triangular,  slightly  connected. 
JIab.  Woodlands :  common.      Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

2,  O.  aeuminatuin^  DC.  Leaves  all  crowded  at  the  summit 
of  the  stem,  from  which  arises  the  long-peduncled  panicle ;  leaflets 
orbicular-ovate,  acuminate. 

Acuminate  Desmodium. 

Stem  9  to  15  inches  high.    Leaflets  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  thin;  common  petioles 
2  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.    Racemes  paniculate,  slender,  on  a  terminal  peduncle 
12  to  18  inches  long.    Joints  of  the  legume  2  or  3  (often  1),  slightly  connected, 
broad,  semi-obovate,  pubescent  and  tenacious. 
Hob.  Rich  woodlands :  common.    Fl.  July.  Fl.  Aug. 

3.  I>.  pauciflorum,  DC.  Leaves  scattered  along  the  low- 
ascending  stem ;  leaflets  rhombic-ovate  j  raceme  few-flowered,  on  a 
fiiih»ort  peduncle. 
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Few-plowered  Desmodium. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  with  the  leaves  scattered,  but  more  approximated  near 
the  base  and  summit.  Leaflets  1  to  3  inches  long ;  common  petioles  1  to  3  inches  in 
length ;  stipules  obsolete.  Baceme  bearing  3  or  4  to  8  or  10  flowers ;  peduncle  often 
shorter  than  the  upper  leaves.  Joints  of  the  legume  2  or  3  (sometimes  1),  resem- 
bling those  of  the  preceding  species. 
HaJ).  Woods,  and  clearings :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

4.  I>.  Dill^nii^  Darlingt.  Stem  pubescent,  branching;  leaflets 
ovate-oblong,  mostly  obtuse,  paler  and  finelj^  pubescent  beneath; 
racemes  paniculate,  rather  loose  and  slender. 

DiLLENIUS'S  DESMODItJM- 

Stem  about  2  feet  high.  Leaflets  an  inch  and  a  half  to  3  inches  long,  varying 
from  oval  to  oblong  and  ovate,  sometimes  rather  acute,  villous  when  young :  com' 
mon  petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  length.  Racemes  with  angular 
and  often  sulcate  branches.  Joints  of  the  legume  mostly  3  or  4,  more  or  less 
rhomboid,  uncinately  pubescent. 
Hah,  Borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

5.  ©•  panicillatum,  DC.  Stem  smoothish,  often  branching; 
leaflets  oblong  lanceolate^  tapering  to  a  blunt  point,  thin ;  racemes 
paniculate,  slender. 

Paniculate  Desmodium. 

*Sfe?n.  2  to  3  feet  high,  rather  slender.  Leaflets  1  to  3  inches  long,  mostly  smooth 
and  shining  green  above,  paler  and  sparingly  pilose  beneath,  slightly  revolute  on 
the  margin ;  common  petioles  1  to  2  inches  long.  Racemes  with  the  pedicels  in 
twos  and  threes.  Joints  of  the  legume  mostly  3  or  4  (sometimes  2  and  even  1), 
subtriangular,  or  somewhat  rhomboid  by  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  upper  margin, 
adhesive  by  short  uncinate  hairs. 
Hob.  Borders  of  thickets :  commons    Fl,  Aug.  Fr,  Sept 

6.  D.  Marilandicum,  Boott.  Smoothish  throughout;  stem 
slender,  mostly  simple;  leaflets  small,  thinnish,  roundish-ovate, 
very  obtuse,  subcordate  at  bas«. 

Maryland  Desmodium. 

Stem  18  inches  or  2  feet  high,  often  several  from  the  same  root,  paniculate  at 
Bummit.  Leaflets  about  %  of  an  inch  long,  often  orbicular ;  comm^ti  petioles  half  an 
5nch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Racemes  paniculate,  erect, — the  branches  minutely 
pubescent.  Joints  of  the  legume  2  or  3  (sometimes  1),  semi-orbicular,  uncinately 
hirsute. 
Ifab.  Dry,  hilly  woodlands;  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.    Fr.  Sep. 

•y.  !>•  Cillslre^  1)0,  Stem  rather  slender,  hairy,  nearly  simple; 
leaves  somewhat   crowded,  on  short  petioles;  leaflets  small,  ovate 
or  oval,  subcoriaceous,  hairy  and  ciliate. 
Fringed  Desmodium. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  roughish-pubescent,  paniculate  at  summit.  Leafleis  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  long ;  com.mon  petioles  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  in  length, 
Tory  hairy.  Racemes  paniculate,  the  branches  clothed  with  a  roughish  uncinate 
pubescence.  Joints  of  the  legume  2  or  3  (sometimes  1),  semi-orbicular,  or  obliqu^y 
obovate,  hispid. 
JSab.  Slaty  hills,  and  old  fields :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 
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t  f  Stipules  (and  hi'acts)  large:  legumes  of  2  or  3  to  Q  joints. 

S.  D.  rig'idllllli,  DC.  Roughish-pubescent;  leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
rather  obtuse,  thickish  and  subcoriaceous,  scabrous   above,  hairy 
and  canescent  beneath. 
Rigid  Desmodium. 

Siem  2  to  3  feet  high,  paniculate  at  summit,  often  with  long  erect  branches. — 
Leaflets  1  to  3  inches  long,  ciliate,  and  reticulately  veined;  common  lietioles  ^  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length.    Racemes  elongated,  the  branches  rough  with  uncinate 
pubescence.    Joints  of  the  legume  mostly  2  or  3,  resembling  those  of  D.  ciliare. 
Hah.  Dry,  open  woodlands,  and  clearings :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

9.  D,  CUSpidatum,  Torr.  ^j^  Gr.  Smooth;  leaflets  lance-ovate, 
acute  or  acuminate ;  panicle  elongating ;  bracts  conspicuously  acu- 
minate. 

D.  bracteosum.  DC.  cj^  Fl.  Ccstr.  ed.  2.  p.  416. 
Cuspidate  Desmodium. 

tSfeni  3  to  5  feet  high,  rather  stout,  simple  or  sparingly  branched.  Leaflets  2  to  5 
inches  long;  common  petioles  1  to  3  or  4  inches  in  length.  Eeicemesloug  and  rather 
slender.  Flowers  rather  large.  Joints  of  the  legume  4  to  6,  triangular-oblong, 
strongly  and  reticulately  veined,  uncinately  hispid  and  tenacious,  especially  along 
the  margins. 
Hah.  Along  shaded  rivulets;  thickets,  &c.:  freriuent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

10.  !>•  virldifiavillll,  Beck.  Stem  very  pubescent,  uncinately 
hirsute   at  summit;  leaflets  ovate,  mostly  obtuse,  scabrous   above, 
softly  villous  beneath  ;  flowers  bluish-green  externally. 
Green-flowered  Desmodium. 

Stem  3  to  4  feet  high,  rather  stoiit,  paniculately  branching.  Leaflets  2  to  4  inches 
long,  bluish  glaucous  beneath;  common  iMioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length, 
very  hairy.  Floioers  violet-purple  within,  turning  blue-green  in  withering ;  ra- 
cemes paniculate,  long  and  leafless.  Joints  of  the  legume  usually  3  or  4,  obtusely 
triangular,  uncinately  pubescent. 
Hah.  Woodlands,  and  thickets :  frequent.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

11.  1>.   canesceiis,  DC.  Stem   hairy  and  scabrous;  leaflets 
ovate,  acute  or  subacuminate,  scabrous  on  both  sides,  glaucous  and 
reticulated  beneath ;  panicle  large,  very  hairy  and  canescent. 
Hoary  Desmodium. 

stem  3  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  stout  and  branching.  Leaflets  2  to  4  inches  long,  often 
subdeltoid,  acuminately  tapering  to  the  apex;  common  petioles  1  to  3  or  4  inches 
long.  Racemes  terminal  and  axillary,  on  leafy  branches.  Joints  of  the  legume 
mostly  5  or  6,  rhomboid  or  oblong-triangular,  reticulately  veined,  uncinately  hispid. 
Hah.  Moist  grounds ;  thickets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

§2.  Stem  prosfrafe :  racemes  shoH,  axillary  and  terminal. 

12.  U.  rotundifolium^  DC.  Hairy  all  over;  leaflets  orbicu- 
lar, the  terminal  one  subrhomboid,  larger;  stipules  large,  obliquely 
ovate,  reflexed;  racemes  few-flowered. 

Round-leaved  Desmodium. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  long,  slender,  trailing,  somewhat  branched.  Leaflets  1  to  2)^ 
inches  in  diameter,  thin,  ciliate,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath ;  common  petioles  1  to 
3  inches  long.  Flowers  in  axillary  pedunculate  racemes,  and  also  in  a  loose  slen- 
der terminal  panicle.  Joints  of  the  legume  3  to  5,  subrhomboid,  tenaciously  hispid. 
Hob.  Kocky  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 
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96.  I.ESPEI>E^ZA5  Mx. 

[Dedicated,  "by  Michaux,  to  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Florida,  Don  Lespedez.l 
Calyx  nearly  equally  5-cleft,  with  2  persistent  hractlets  at  base. — 
Legume  of  a  single  1 -seeded  joint,  lenticular,  unarmed,  reticulately 
veined.     Perennials,  with   pinnately  trifoliolate   leaves;  leaflets  not 
stipellate;  flowers  sometimes  incomplete,  and  polygamous. 

f  Flowers  of  2  sorU;  the  larger  (vid'et  purpl")  complete,  hut  seldom  fertile,  clustered, 
— with  smaller  apetalous  fertile  ones  intermixed. 

1.  li.  prOCUinbens^  Mx.  Stem  trailing,  usually  very  pubescent ; 
leaticts  oval ;  racemes  sub-umbellate  on  long  erect  axillary  pedun- 
cles. 

PllOCUMBENT  LeSPEDEZA. 

/SXewi  2  to  3  feet  long,  branching,  often  several  from  the  same  root;  "branch e? 
erect  or  assurgent.    Leaflets  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long ;  commwi 
petioles  1  line  to  half  an  inch  in  length.    Legume  2  to  3  times  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
orbicular-OTate,  pubescent  with  short  appressed  hairsi 
JIab.  Sandy  banks,  and  dry  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

2.  li*  Tiol^cea.^  Pers.  Stem  more  or  less  ei*ect,  branched,  often 
bushy;  leaflets  varying  from  oval  to  linear,  whitish-downy  be- 
neath ;  flowers  in  small  and  mostly  pedunculate  clusters. 

Also,  L.  sessiliflora,  N'utt.  &  L.  reticulata,  Pers.  ^  Fl.   Cesir.  ed.  2, 

p.  419-20. 

Violet  Lespedeza.     Bush  Clover. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  slender  and  often  diffusely  branching,  sometimes  corym- 
bose, more  or  less  pubescent.  Leaflets  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  lohg,  oval 
or  obovate, — in  the  var.  reticulata  (or  angusti folia),  oblong-linear,  1  to  3  lines  wide, 
— in  the  var.  sessiliflora,  ovate-oblong,  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  wide ; 
common  petioles  %  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  length.  Flowers  in  subum- 
bellate  clusters,  on  slender  axillary  peduncles  as  long  or  longer  than  the  leaves, — 
or  (in  the  varieties)  in  subsessile  axillary  clusters.  Legume  2  or  3  times  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  somewhat  pubescent. 
Hah.  Borders  of  woods;  dry  banks,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.    Fr.  Octo. 

Ohs.  Two  or  three  pretty  distinct-looking  varieties  are  now  inclu- 
ded under  the  name  of  this  species. 

3-  li.  Stilvei,  JSfutt.  Stem  erect,  hairy,  somewhat  virgately 
branched  above;  leaflets  ovate  to  obovate,  villous  beneath;  ra- 
cemes spicate,  many-flowered. 

L.  Nuttallii.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  420.  L.  virgata,  Nutt.  not  of  DC, 
Stuve's  Lespedeza. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  striate,  mostly  very  pubescent,  isa^^tehalf  aninchtoan 
inch  and  quarter  long;  common  petioles  }/i  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  very 
hairy.  Flowers  rather  crowded  in  somewhat  spicate  pedunculate  racemes ;  peduncles 
axillary  and  terminal,  mostly  longer  than  the  leaves.  Legume  scarcely  one-fourth 
longer  than  the  calyx,  clothed  with  longish  appressed  hairs. 
Hub.  Dry,  slaty,  woodland  hills :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Ohs.  ToRREY  and  Gray  have  referred  this — as  a  variety — to  />. 
Stuvei,  Nutt.  It  is  certainly  nearly  allied  to  that  species ;  though 
not  so  sUky-villous  as  the  New  Jersey  plant. 
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1 1  Flowers  all  alike  and  perfect,  in  oblong  or  capitate  dusters ;  corolla  ocJiroUucous, 
with  a  purple  spot  on  the  vexiUum. 

4.  L<«  hlrta,^  Ell.  Stem  erect,  paniculate  at  summit,  hoary- 
villous ;  leaflets  roundish-oval ;  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves ; 
spikes  oblong,  rather  loose. 

L.  polystachya.  3Ix.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  421. 
Hairy  Lespedeza. 

^Stem  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high.  Leaflets  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half 
long;  common  petioles  one  line  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  yery  hairy.  Flowers 
crowded  in  cylindric-oblong  spikes  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  on  axillary  villous  peduncles  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long.  Zegume 
elliptic-ovate,  very  hairy,  nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx-segments. 
Hah.  Dry,  hilly  woodlands:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

5.  li.  C£ipit^ta.^  Mx.  Stem  nearly  simple,  virgate,  silky-villous ; 
leaflets  elliptic-oblong;  peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves;  spikes 
ovoid,  rather  dense. 

L.  frutescens.  Ml.  cj-  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  421. 
Capitate  Lespedeza. 

Stem  2  to  4  (usually  about  3)  feet  high,  leafy,  sulcate-striate,  the  silky  pubes- 
cence often  tawny.  Leaflets  1  to  near  2  inches  long,  sometimes  linear-oblong, 
mostly  obtuse;  common  petioles  1  or  2  lines  in  length,— the  pe^ioZwZe  of  the  terminal 
leaflet  2  or  3  times  as  long  as  the  common  petiole.  Flowers  crowded  in  oblong- 
ovoid  or  subglobose  heads,  on  axillary  peduncles  \^  to  Y^  an  inch  long.  Legmne 
elliptic-ovate,  hairy,  3^  or  3^  shorter  than  the  calyx-segments. 
Hob.  Slaty  hills :  not  very  common.    Fl.  Aug,  Fr.  Octo. 

9T.  STYI^OSAIV^THES,  Swartz. 
[Gr.  Stylos,  a  column,  and  Anthos,  a  fiovrer;  the  flower  appearing  stipitate.] 

Flowers  of  2  kinds,  intermixed  in  clusters ;  one  complete,  but  un- 
fruitful,— the  other  fertile,  though  only  a  pistil  with  2  bractleis. — 
Cab/x-tube  long  and  slender,  like  a  stipe.  Stamens  monadelphous. 
Legume  1 -celled,  or  articulated  and  2-celled,  beaked  with  the 
hooked  style. 

1-  S.  elatior,  Sw.  Stems   erect,   slender,   often  tufted ;  leaflets 
lanceolate,  straight-veined;  upper  stipules  sheathing;  spikes  few- 
flowered. 
Taller  Stylosanthes.     Pencil  Flower. 

Ferennial.  Stem  9  to  15  inches  high,  somewhat  branched  above ;  branches  hia- 
pidly  pilose  at  summit.  Leaflets  %  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  quarter  long,  ru- 
gose-dotted beneath ;  common  petioles  3^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length.  Floxoers  bright 
yellow,  in  small  terminal  clusters,  invested  with  hi^pid-ciliate  bracts  which  are  tri- 
foliolate,  or  trifid  and  membranaceous.  Legume  often  articulated  and  2-celled. 
JIab.  North  Valley  Hill;  W.  Nottingham:  not  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

TRIBE  4.    LO'TEAE. 

Zmi'C^  odd-pinnate,  or  trifoliolate;  legume  continuous,  1-celled;  cotyledons  becom- 
ing green  in  germination. 

SUB-TRIBE  1.    GALE^GEAE. 

Leaves  odd-pinnate,  the  earliest  ones  opposite;  stamens  sometimes  monadelphous  ; 
legume  linear,  several-seeded. 
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98.  ROBI]¥^IA,  L, 

[Dedicated  to  John  and  Vespasian  Robin ;  French  Botanists.] 
Calyx   short,    5-toothed,    slightly  bilabiate.       Vexillum  smooth. — 
Legume  margined  on  the  upper  or  seed-bearing  suture.     Trees,  or 
shrubs;  the  leaflets  petiolulate,  and  stipellate. 

1.  R.  Pseudachcia,  L.  Leaflets  oval  or  ovate-oblong;  stipules  spi- 
nose;  racemes  axillary,  loose,  pendulous;  legumes  smooth. 
False-Acacia  Robinia.     Locust  Tree. 

Stem  30  to  60  or  80  feet  high.  Leajlets  1  to  near  2  inches  long,  3  or  4  to  8  or  9 
pairs, — the  common  petiole  pinnate  nearly  to  the  base  (which  is  enlarged,  and 
covers  the  bud  of  the  ensuing  year,  as  in  Platanus) ;  stipules  replaced  by  stout 
prickles.  Flowers  white,  fragrant;  racemes  3  to  6  inches  long.  Legumes  2  to  3 
inches  long ;  valves  flat. 
Hah.  Meadows;  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  i^.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  tree — so  common  on  our  mountains,  and  so  valuable 
for  its  durable  timber — is  naturalized  in  many  places, — and  often 
cultivated ;  but  it  has  never  appeared  to  me  as  truly  indigenous^  in 
this  County. 

99.  TEPHRO^SIA,  Pers. 

[Gr.  Tephros,  ash-colored  or  hoary ;  from  the  aspect  of  the  plant.] 
Calgx  about  equally  5-cleft.      Vexillum  silky-pubescent  externally. 
Stamens  sub-monadelphous.     Silky-Jioary  herbs ;  leaflets  petiolulate, 
but  not  stipellate. 

1,  T.  Tir^iniana^  Pers.  Leaflets  linear-oblong,  mucronate; 
raceme  terminal ;  legumes  slightly  falcate,  villous. 
Virginian  Tephrosia.     Goat's  Rue.  Cat-gut.  Hoary  Pea. 

Perennial.  Stem  9  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  rather  erect  or  leaning,  simple. — 
Leaflets  about  an  inch  long,  8  to  12  pairs,  the  terminal  one  more  or  less  obovate  or 
cuneate ;  common  petioles  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  pinnated  to  the  base.  Flowers 
rather  large,  ochroleucous  with  strong  tinges  of  purple,  especially  on  the  wings ; 
raceme  compact,  1  to  2  inches  in  length, — often  2  or  3  flowers,  on  long  pedicels,  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Legumes  about  2  inches  long. 
Hah.  Dry,  hilly  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  root  of  this  plant  consists  of  numerous  very  long  coarse 
fibres, — whence  the  popular  name  of  Cat-gut.  The  infusion  of  the 
root  is  esteemed  as  a  vermifuge,  in  New  Jersey — where  the  plant 
abounds. 

SUB-TRIBE  2.    TRIFOLIE^AE. 

Leaves  mostly  trifoliolate,  stipulate,  the  earliest  ones  alternate ;  leaflets  not  stipel- 
late, often  dentate  or  serrulate.    Chiefly  herbaceous  plants. 

lOO.  TRIFOXIUM,  Tournef. 
[Latin,  Tres,  three,  and  Folium,  a  leaf;  characteristic  of  the  genus.] 
Calyx  tubular,  with  5  bristle-form  teeth,  persistent.     Petals  more  or 
less    united,    shrivelling.      Legume   membranous,   small,   1-   or   2- 
(rarely  3-  or  4-)  seeded,  scarcely  dehiscent,  usually  included  in  the 
calyx-tube.     Stipules  adnate  to  the  petiole :  flowers  mostly  capitate. 

f  Florets  sessile  in  compact  heads;  corolla  pwrpZe,  or  pale  pink  and  spotted. 
1.  T.  PRAT^NSE,  L.  Stems  ascending;  leaflets  oval  or  obovate,  often 
retuse ;  stipules  broad,  bristle-pointed ;  heads  roundish-ovoid. 
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Meadow  Trifoliu^i.     Red  Clover. 

Boot  Perennial?  large,  somewhat  fusiform,  Isranching  "below.  Stems  several 
from  the  same  root,  1  to  2  or  3  feet  long,  hairy  towards  the  summit,  and  somewhat 
branched.  Leaflets  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  usually  with  a  broad  paler  spot 
in  the  middle;  common  petioles  half  an  inch  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  the  radical  ones 
often  much  longer.  Heads  of  flowers  bracteate  at  base ;  petals  (rarely  white) 
united  into  a  slender  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  length, — which  prevents  the 
i/c/«ej/ i?ee  from  reaching  the  nectar.  Legumes  1-sceded;  seed  reniform,  greenish- 
yellow,  with  a  shade  of  reddish-brown. 
Hah.  Fields,  and  meadows.    Nat.  of  Europe-.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  Tliis  is  a  most  valuable  plant, — and  is  diligently  ctiltiyatcd 
by  all  good  fai'mers.  It  is  also  extensively  naturalized.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Grasses- — especially  with  Timothy  (Phleufn  pratense, 
L. ) — it  makes  first-rate  hai/ ;  though,  by  itself,  it  is  rather  indiffer- 
ent ^«5/?^re.  It  was  introdticed  into  general  cultivation,  in  Chester 
County,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  but  it  is  stated,  in  Wat- 
son's Annah,  that  John  Bartram  had  fields  of  it,  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution.  Authors  differ  on  the  question,  whether  the 
plant  is  perennial,  or  biennial.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  large  portion  of 
that  under  culture  dies  at  the  end  of  the  second  year :  but  my 
friend,  Joshua  Hoopes,  assures  me,  he  has  ascertained  that  the 
plant  will  live  more  than  two  years.  I  have  met  with  a  number  of 
instances,  in  which  the  usually  gamopetalous  corolla  was  substituted 
hy  five  distinct,  green  leaflets, — with  other  modifications  of  the  flower, 
which  finely  illustrated  CcOethe's  theory  of  retrograde  metarnoiphosi^. 

2.  T.  arvense,  L.  Stem  erect,  slender,  branched,  liairy;  leaflets 
cmieate-oblong,  3-toothed  at  apex;  stipules  narrow ;  heads  cylindric- 
oblong,  very  villous. 

Field  Trifolium.     Stone  Clover.  Welsh  Clover.  Kabbit-foot. 

Annual.  "Whole  plant  softly  pilose.  Stem  6  to  12  inches  high.  Leaflets  half  an 
inch  to  near  an  inch  long;  commmi petioles  %  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.. — 
Heads  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  not  bracteate  at  base,  softly  villous  and  pale 
tawney;  corolla  small,  pale  pink  with  a  purple  spot  on  the  wings.  Legumes 
1-seeded;  seed  oval. 
Hal).  Old  fields :  frequent.    Xat.  of  Europe.    .Fl.  June.  F'.  Aug. 

Ohs.  A  worthless  species, — which  seems  happily  disposed  to  re- 
strict itself  to  the  sterile  old  fields  of  poor  thriftless  farmers. 

f  f  Florets  pedicellate  in  umhel-lilce  round  heads;  corolla  loliite,  turning  hrown  in 
fading. 

3,  T.  rPpens,  L.  Stems  creeping,  diffuse;  leaflets  roundish-obovate, 
often  emarginate,  sharply  denticulate ;  heads  depressed-globose,  on 
very  long  axillary  sulcate  peduncles. 

Creeping  Trifolium.     White  Clover.  Dutch  Clover. 

Perennial ;  smooth.  Stem  4  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  diffusely  branching  from 
*the  base,  procumbent  and  radicating.  Leaflets  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  some- 
times almost  obcordate,  often  with  a  pale  lunate  spot  in  the  middle;  commmi  2^eti- 
oles  1  or  2  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.  Heads  of  flowers  on  erect  naked  angular- 
Bulcate  peduncles  which  are  2  to  8  or  12  inches  in  length;  florets  successively  and 
finally  all  reflexed.  Legumes  J/^  to  ^  of  an  inch  long,  torulose,  2-  or  3-  to  5-seeded ; 
seeds  subreniform,  or  irregularly  ovoid,  reddish-brown. 
Hah.  Pastures,  woodlands,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  FY.  July. 
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Obs.  This  species — though  now  so  common — is  probably  an  intro- 
duced plant.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  in 
1719,  {fide  Watson's  Annals,)  says,  "the  White  Clover  already  tinges 
the  roads  as  a  natural  productions^  Kalm,  in  1748,  spoke  of  it  as 
being  abundant,  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Its  flowers  are  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Honey  Bee;  and  the  plant  is  esteemed,  as  affording 
an  excellent  pasture,  in  this  region, — though  Mr.  Elliott  speaks 
unfavorably  of  it,  in  the  South. 

1 1 1  Florets  subsessUe,  finally  refiexed',  corolla  yeUow,  turning chestnvirbrown  vrith 
age.    Annuals. 

4.  T.  agrcirium,  L.  Stem  ascending,  with  erect  branches;  leaflets 
obovate-oblong,  all  subsessile ;  stipules  linear-lanceolate,  not  ciliate ; 
heads  oval,  on  rather  long  peduncles. 

Field  Trifolium.     Yellow  Clover.  Hop  Clover. 

-Stem  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  haard,  striate,  pubescent  with  appressed  hairs. — 
Leaflets  half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  often  retuse ;  common  j^etioles  \^  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Heads  of  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles,  which  are  ^ 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  fleets  finally  imbricated  downwards. 
Legumes  short,  1-seeded. 
Hob.  Sandy  grounds;  roadsides,  &c    Nat»  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  jPV.  July. 

5.  T,  procHmbens,  L.  Stfems  mostly  procumbent;  leaflets  obcordate- 
cuneate,  the  terminal  one  petiolulate ;  stipules  lance-ovate,  ciliate ; 
heads  subglobose,  small,  on  rather  short  slender  peduncles. 
Procumbent  Teifolium.    Dwarf  Yellow  Clover. 

Stem  2  or  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long>  often  diffusely  branched  at  base,  hairy  or  vil- 
lous.   Leaflets  14  to  ^  an  inch  long;  commxm petides  3>^  to  near  3^  an  inch  long. — 
Heads  of  flowers  on  hairy  axillary  peduncles  which  are  3^  an  inch  tD  an  inch  in 
length.    Legumes  1-seeded. 
Hob.  Sandy  soils;  roadsides,  Ac.    Nat  of  Europe.  Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This,  and  the  preceding,  are  both  valueless  species, — which 
are  gradually  extending  themselves  from  our  sea-ports  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country. 

101.  MEI.II.O^TIJS,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  Mdi,  honey,  and  Lotus;  a  Lotus-like  plant,  attractive  of  Bees.] 
Calyx  as  in  Trifolium :  Corolla  deciduous.     Legume  longer  than  the 
calyx,  ovoid,  coriaceous,  rugose,  1-  or  few-seeded.    Stipules  seta- 
ceous :  flowers  in  long  spicate  racemes. 

1.  M.   LEuci^NTHA,   Koch.   Stem  paniculately  branched;   leaflets 
ovate-oblong,  remotely  dentate-serrate,  emarginately  truncate,  mu- 
cronate ;  vexillum  longer  than  the  keel  and  wings. 
White-flowered  Melilotus.     Tree  Clover.  Bokhara  Clover. 

Biennial  f  smooth.    Stem  3  to  6  or  6  feet  high,  stout,  striate-ribbed.    Leaflets  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long;  common  petides  1  to  2  inches  long.    Racemes  2  to  4 
inches  long,  on  axillary  peduncles  which  are  1  to  2  inches  in  length.    Flowers 
white,  retrprsely  imbricated  before  opening. 
Hob.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  coarse,  hard-stemmed  plant,  has  been  partially  culti- 
vated, by  some  amateur  farmers ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  supersede 
the  herbs  now  in.  general  use,  as  food  for  cattle. 
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102.  MUDICA'GO^  Toumef. 
[So  named  by  the  Greeks, — from  having  been  brought  from  Media^ 
FlowerB  nearly  as  in  Melilotus :  Legume  1-  or  several-seeded,  of  Ta- 
rious  forms — but  always  more  or  less  falcate,  or  spirally  coiled. 

1.  M.  satiVa,  L.  Stem  erect,  smoothish ;  leaflets  obovate-oblong, 
dentate;  stipules  lanceolate,  nearly  entire ;  racemes  oblong;  legumes 
spirally  twisted,  several-seeded. 

Cultivated  Medicago.  Lucerne.  Spanish  Trefoil.  French  Clover. 
Perennial.  Stem  about  2  feet  high,  branched,  hard  and  wiry.  Leaflets  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long,  the  terminal  one  petiolulate;  common  petioles  }^  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  length.  Racemes  erect,  on  axillary  jpedwncfe*  which  are  about  as  long 
as  the  common  petioles.  Flowers  violet-purple. 
ffaJb.  Fields,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  Spain.    Fl.  June.  jFV.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  is  partially  naturalized,  in  some  spots, — and  is  cultiva- 
ted, occasionally,  on  a  small  scale ;  but  it  does  not  find  much  favor, 
in  the  eyes  of  our  farmers. 

2«  M,   lupulina,  L.  Stem  procumbent,  pilose;    leaflets  cuneate- 
obovate,    denticulate  at  apex;    stipules    ovate-lanceolate,  mostly 
dentate ;  racemes  capitate,  ovoid ;  legumes  reniform,  1-seeded. 
Hop-like  Medicago.    None-such. 

BiennidLf  Stem  6  to  12  inches  long,  somewhat  branched,  mostly  several  from 
the  same  root.  Leaflets  ^  an  Inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  sometimes  nearly  rhom- 
boid ;  common  petioles  J^  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Heads  offliowers  at  first 
roundish,  finally  oblong,  on  Blender  peduncles  1  to  2  inches  long.  CoroUa  yellow, 
small. 
Hah.  Fields,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Mr.  Vincent  Barnard  informs  me,  this  is  naturalized  in 
clover-fields,  near  Marlborough-ville ;  but  it  is  yet  rare,  in  the 
County. 

SUBTRIBE  8.    GENIS^TEAE. 

Leaves  simple,  or  digitately  3-  to  15-foliolate ;  stamens  monadelphous;  anthers  ol  2 
forms. 

103.  CROTAI.A  RIA,  L. 

[Gr.  Erotahm,  a  rattle;  thd  seeds  rattling  in  the  ripe  pods.] 
Calyx  6-parted,    sub-bilabiate.      Vezillum  obcordate,   large;    keel 
falcate.     Sheath  of  monadelphous  stamens  often  slit  on  the  upper 
side ;  6  of  the  anthers  smaller  and  roundish.     Legume  turgid,  stipi- 
tate,  mostly  many-seeded.     Jlerbs,  in  U.  S.     Leaves  simple. 

1.  C  sa^itt^Us^  L,  Hairy;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  subsessile; 
stipules  united,  decurrent,  sagittate  at  summit;  peduncles  few- 
flowered. 
Arrow-like  Crotalaria.     Rattle-box. 

Annual.  Stem  4  to  8  or  10  inches  high,  somewhat  branched  above.  Leaves  half 
an  inch  to  2  inches  long, — the  lower  ones  elllptio-lanceolate,  the  upper  sub-linear. 
Racemes  mostly  opposite  the  leaves,  pedunculate,  2-  to  4-flowered ;  flmuers  yellow. 
Legume  about  an  inch  long,  inflated,  finally  dry  and  parchment-like,  turning 
nearly  black, 
ifab.  Sandy  banks;  roadsides,  Ac:  frequent.    FlJulj.  JV.  Aug. 
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104.  L.UPr]¥US,  Tournef. 
[Latin,  Lupus,  a  wolf;  because  it  was  supposed  to  devour  the  soil.] 
Calyx  deeply  bilabiate,  often  with  2  hractlets.  Vexillum  with  the 
sides  reflexed;  keel  falcate,  acuminate.  Anthers  alternately  oblong 
and  roundish.  Legume  oblong,  torulose,  coriaceous,  many-seeded. 
Herbs :  leaves  palmately  (or  rather  digitately)  foliolate,  rarely  sim- 
ple. 

1.  Li.  per^nilis^  L.  Erect;  pubescent;  leaflets  7  to  11,  oblan- 
ceolate;  raceme  terminal,  loose;  legume  hirsute. 
Perennial  Lupinus.     Wild  Lupin. 

Perennial.  Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  striate-angular,  somewhat  branching. — 
Leaflets  1  to  2  inches  long,  tapering  to  the  base,  smoothish  above ;  common  petioles 

1  or  2  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length.    Bacemes  3  to  6  inches  long,  on  a  naked  peduncle 

2  to  4  inches  in  length ;  flowers  purplish  blue,  with  shades  of  dark  violet.  Lo 
gumes  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  very  hairy  and  dark  tawney ;  seeds  obovoid, 
variegated. 

Hah.  Woodlands ;  Great  Valley  hills :  frequent.    Fl,  June.  Fr.  July, 
Obs.  An  ornamental  plant, — worthy  of  culture,  as  such. 

TRIBE  5.    SOPHO^KEAE. 
Leaves  compound,  or  simple, — the  leaflets  not  stipellate;  stamens  10,  distinct,  with 
\xmfovm  anthers ;  %Mme  continuous ;  emferyo  sometimes  straight. 

105.  BAPTIS^IA,  Vent 

[Gr.  Baptizo,  to  dip,  or  dye ;  from  its  coloring  properties.] 

Calyx   4-   or    5-toothed.      Petals    nearly    equal, — the    keel-petals 

slightly  connected.     Legume  ventricose,   stipitate,  many-seeded. — 

Herbs :  leaves  mostly  trifoliolate,  turning  bluish  black,  in  drying. 

1.  B.  tinctoria^  i^.  Br.  Bushy;  smooth,  and  rather  glaucous ; 
leaflets   cuneate-obovate ;    stipules    subulate,   deciduous;    racemes 
terminal,  few-flowered. 
Dyer's  Baptisia.     Wild  Indigo. 

Perennial.    Stem  about  2  feet  high,  much  branched.    Leaflets  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long ;  common  petioles  1  line  to  3^  of  an  inch  in  length.    Flowers  yellow ; 
calyx  4-toothed, — the  2  upper  segments  being  united.    Legumes  about  half  an  inch 
long,  inflated,  conspicuously  stipitate. 
llab.  Dry,  hilly  woodlands :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept, 

106.  CER  CIS,  L. 

[Gr.  KerJcis,  a  weaver's  shuttle ;  from  the  form  of  the  legume.] 
Calyx  5-toothed.     Petals  all  distinct;    vexillum   smaller   than  the 
wings,  and  the   keel-petals  larger.     Jjegume  many-seeded,  oblong, 
flat,  coriaceous,  the  upper  suture  margined.     Embryo   straight. — 
Small  Trees  :  leaves  simple. 

1.  C  Canadensis,  L.    Leaves  orbicular-cordate,  acuminate, 
yillous  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  beneath. 
Canadian  Cercis.     Red-Bud.  Judas  Tree. 

Stem  15  to  20  or  30  feet  high,  with  spreading  and  somewhat  geniculate  branches. 
Leaves  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  and  rather  wider  than  long;  petioles  1  to  2  inches 
long.  Flowers  bright  reddish-purple,  in  little  umbel-like  clusters  on  the  limbs, 
and  often  on  the  trunk, — appearing  before  the  leaves,  acid  to  the  taste.  Legumes 
about  3  inches  long. 
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Hob.  Banks  of  the  Schuylkill :  not  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Ohs.  This  little  tree  is  admired,  in  early  spring,  for  its  clusters 
of  small  flowers,  which  clothe  the  branches  in  purple  before  the 
leaves  appear.  The  limbs  are  very  liable  to  split  off,  and  disfigure 
the  tree, — otherwise  it  would  well  deserve  a  place  in  all  groups  of 
ornamental  shrubbery. 

SUBORDER  II.    CAESALPIN^EAE. 

Leaves  pinnate,  or  often  hipinnate ;  flowers  not  papilionaceous,  often  imperfect ; 
stamens  distinct;  embryo  straight. 

TRIBE  6.    CASSIE^AE. 

Corolla  often  irregular;  stamens  10,  or  fewer, — anthers  sometimes  imperfect. 
legume  continuous,  1-celled,  or  sometimes  intercepted  between  the  seeds. 

lot.  CAS^SIA,  L. 

[An  ancient  name,  of  obscure  derivation.] 
Floioers  perfect:  Sepals  5,  scarcely  connected.     Petals  5,  unequal. 
Stamens  mostly  10,  some  of  them  often  imperfect;  anthers  opening 
at  apex.     Herbs :  leaves  even-pinnate,  with  a  gland  near  the  base  of 
the  petiole. 

f  Perennial  :  lower  anthers  fertile,  the  3  upper  ones  deformed  and  sterile ;  petiolar 
gland  ohovoid. 

1.   C.   Marilandica,  iy.  Stem   erect;  leaflets   6   to   9  pairs, 
ovate-oblong ;  racemes  axillary,  the  upper  ones  somewhat  panicu- 
late; legumes  finally  smooth. 
Maryland  Cassia.     Wild  Senna. 

Stem  3  or  4  feet  high,  rather  stout,  branching.  Leaflets  1  to  2  inches  long,  peti- 
olulate;  commoyi  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length  below  the  leaflets,  with  an  obovoid 
subsessile  gland  on  the  upper  side.  Racemes  pedunculate,  those  in  the  upper  axils 
forming  a  sort  of  terminal  leafy  panicle;  ^owe?-s  yellow,  often  becoming  a  dead 
white.  Legumes  3  or  4  inches  long,  villous  when  young,  compressed,  somewhat 
curved,  often  sinuate  on  the  edges  from  partial  contractions ;  seeds  ovate-oblong, 
separated  by  a  kind  of  transverse  partitions. 
Hah.  Low  grounds ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug,  Fr.  Octo. 

Ohs.  The  leaves  of  this  rather  showy  species  afford,  it  is  said,  a 
tolerable  substitute  for  the  Senna  of  the  shops, — which  is  another 
species  of  the  same  genus.  Doctor  Barwix,  in  his  Botanic  Gar- 
den, probably  refers  to  this  one,  as  follows: — 

""Where  vast  Ontario  rolls  his  brineless  tides, 

And  feeds  the  trackless  forests  on  his  sides, 

Tair  Cassia,  trembling,  hears  the  howling  woods. 

And  trusts  her  tawny  children  to  the  floods. 

Tinctured  with  gold,  while  ten  fond  brothers  stand. 

And  guard  the  beauty  on  her  native  land ; 

goft  breathes  the  gale,  the  current  gently  moves. 

And  bears  to  Norway's  coasts  her  infant  loves." 
"This,"  he  adds,  "is  one  of  the  American  fruits  which  are  annually  thrown  on 
the  coasts  of  Norway ;  and  are  frequently  in  so  recent  a  state  as  to  vegetate,  when 
properly  taken  care  of." 

f  f  An>x'Al:  anthers  all  fertile;  petiolar  gland  cuj)-shaped. 

*i.  C  Cliailiaecrista,  L.  Stems  rather  leaning,  or  spreading ; 
leaflets  8  to  12  or  15  pairs,  linear-oblong;  flowers  rather  large; 
stamens  10,  unequal. 
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Partridge  Pea.     Sensitive  Pea.  Magothy-Bay  Bean. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  firm  and  subligneous  at  base,  much  branched,  often  pur- 
plish. Leaflets  half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  minutely  ciliate-serrulate,  sub- 
sessile;  comwio?i_peiioZ«5  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length  below  the  leaflets, 
with  a  depressed  or  cup-like  gland  on  the  upper  side.  Floivei'S  deep  bright  yel- 
low (usually  with  purple  spots  at  base),  in  lateral  subsessile  fascicles  above  the 
axils  of  the  leaves, — often  in  pairs,  sometimes  3  or  4.  Legumes  about  2  inches 
long,  hairy  along  the  sutures. 
Hob.  Hills,  near  Pugh-town :  rare.    Fl.  July.    F7\  Sept. 

Obs.  In  a  paper,  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
May  2,  1788,  and  published  in  the  3rd  volume  of  their  Transactions, 
Dr.  Geeenway,  of  Virginia,  speaks  favorably  of  this  plant  as  a 
means  of  recruiting  worn  out  lands,  by  its  decomposition  in  the 
soil, — though  he  considers  the  common  corn-field  Pea  as  preferable  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ref?  Clover  [TrifoUum  pratense),  properly 
managed,  is  more  eligible  than  either, 

3.  C»  nictitans,  L.  Stem  oblique  or  procumbent;  leaflets  6  to 
20  pairs,  sublinear ;  flowers  small ;  stamens  5,  nearly  equal. 
Twinkling  Cassia.     Wild  Sensitive-Plant. 

Stem  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  slender,  branching,  roughish-pubescent.  Leaflets 
about  half  an  inch  long,  slightly  irritable  ;  common  petioles  about  ]/^  of  an  inch  in 
length  below  the  leaflets.  Racemes  2-  or  3-flowered,  subsessile,  rather  super-axil- 
lary ;  flowers  yellow,  inconspicuous.  Legumes  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  hir- 
sute with  appressed  hairs. 
Hob.  Sandy  banks ;  road  sides,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug,  Fr.  Octo. 

lOS.  GYMIVOC^IiAOUS,  Lam. 

[Gr.  Gymnos,  naked,  and  Klados,  a  branch ;  in  reference  to  its  stout  naked  branches.] 
Flowers  dioicous,  regular:  Calyx  tubular,  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  equal, 
oblong,  inserted  on  the  calyx-tube.  Stamens  10.  Legume  oblong, 
flat,  the  valves  thick  and  woody,  pulpy  within.  A  Tree^  with  the 
young  branches  clumsily  thick;  Ze«i?e5  odd-bipinnate,  widely  branched. 

1,  G.  Canadj^nsis,  Lam.  Leaflets  7  to  13  on  the  subdivisions,  ovate, 
petiolulate, — the  lowest  a  single  pair ;  flowers  in  axillary  racemes. 
Canadian  Gymnocladus.     Coffee-tree.  Kentucky  Mahogany. 

Stem  50  to  70  or  80  feet  high,  branching.    Leaves  2  or  3  feet  long,  bipinnately 
branching;  leaflets  rather    alternate,  entire,  about  3  inches  in  length.    Flowers 
greenish  white.    Legumes  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  1  or  2  inches  wide,  somewhat 
falcate ;  seeds  large,  a  little  compressed,  nearly  orbicular. 
Hah.  Yards,  and  streets.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  fine  tree  has  been  introduced  from  the  West;  and  al- 
though not  equal  to  some  others,  as  a  shade  tree,  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  all  ornamental  plantations.  It  was  for  a  considerable  time 
supposed  to  be  identical  with,  or  nearly  allied  to,  the  jBonduc,  or 
Hickar-tree  [Guilandina  Ponduc,  L.),  of  the  Indies. 

109.  G1.EOIT  SCHIA,  L. 

[Named  in  honor  of  John  Gottlob  Gleditsch,  a  German  Botanist.] 
Flowers  polygamous :  sepals  3  to  5,  united  at  base.     Petals  and  sta- 
mens usually   as  many   as  the  sepals.     Legume  flat,  broad,  often 
intercepted  between  the  seeds ;  seeds  oval.   A  thorny  tree ;  leaves  even- 
pinnate,  or  bipinnate. 
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1.  G.  TRiACANTHOS,  L.  Thorns  stout,  mostly  triple;  leaflets  linear 
or  lance-oblong,  somewhat  serrate ;  legumes  oblong,  thin,  curly  or 
wavy,  many-seeded. 
Three-thouned  Gleditschia.     Honey-Locust. 

Stem  40  to  60  feet  high.    Leaflets  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long.    Flowers  yel- 
lowish-green, small,  snbspicate.    Legumes  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  pulpy  between 
the  seeds. 
Mob.  Yards,  lawns.    Nat.  of  S.  Western  States..    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  occasionally  cultivated,  as  a  shade  tree  ;  and  has  been 
used  for  hedging^  at  the  South  and  North, — but  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
this  County. 

ORDER  XXXY.  ROSA^CEAE. 

TrceS)  shrubs,  or  herbs ;  leaves  alternate,  stipulate ;  flowers  regular ;  stamens  dis- 
tinct, inserted  on  the  calyx,  mostly  numerous ;  pistils  1  to  many,  free,  or  combined 
with  the  calyx-tube;  seeds  1  or  few  in  each  ovary,  without  albumen;  radicle 
straight. 

This  Order  is  remarkable  for  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  esculent  products.— 
Many  of  the /rwife  are  valuable,  and  some  of  them  eminently  delicious;  while 
the  type  of  the  Order  (Rosa)  is  by  universal  consent  regarded  as  the  Queen  cf 
Beauty,  Sumong flowers.  A  few  of  the  drupaceous  species  contaiu  a  somewhat  dan- 
gerous quantity  of  Prussic  Acid,  in  the  nuts  and  leaves ;  but  in  the  Peach,  for  in 
stance,  there  is  just  enough  of  that  formidable  ingredient  to  give  to  the  pulp  an 
exquisite  flavor,* — and  the  fleshy  or  succulent  fruits  of  the  Order  are,  almost 
without  exception,  innocent  and  wholesome, 

SUBORDER  I.     AMYGDA^LEAE. 

Ti-ees,  OT  shrubs ;  Zeaves  simple ;  stipules  free ;  ovary  solitary,  free  from  the  decid- 
uous calyx,  with  2  suspended  collateral  ovules,  and  a  terminal  style ;  fruit  a  druptj 
mostly  1-seeded  by  abortion. 

f  Nut  with  the  surface  rugosely  furrovoed. 

110.  PER^SICA,  Tournef 
[A  name  derived  from  Persia, — its  native  country.] 
Calyx  tubular,  with  5  spreading  segments.     Drupe  oval,  tomentose 
or  smooth,  the  succulent  pulp  adherent,  or  separable  from  the  nut. 
Small   trees :  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  serrate,  conduplicate  in  the 
bud ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  pairs,  subsessile,  preceding  the  leaves. 

1,  P.  VULGARIS,  Mill.  Fruit  densely  tomentose. 
Common  Peesica.     Peach.  Peach-tree. 

Stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  high,  branching.  Leaves  3  to  5  or  6  inches  long;  petiole 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  channelled  abuve,  and  glandular  near  the  leaf. — 
Flowers  pale-red  or  purplish.  Drupe  1  to  2  inches,  or  more,  in  diameter,  with  the 
pulp  white,  yellow,  or  reddish,  adherent  to  the  nut  (clingstone),  or  separable  from 
it  (freestone). 

*  Judging  from  observation,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  generally  known  to  onr 
Pastry  Cooks,  that  a  Peach  Pie  baked  with  tJie  fruit  whole  (i.  e.  simply  pared,  but 
Pie  nut  left  in  the  Peach)  is  vastly  superior  to  one  made  of  the  mere  fleshy  portion, 
cut  in  pieces.  The  process  of  baking — as  I  suppose — elicits  the  prussic  acid  from 
the  seed  of  the  peach,  and  diffuses  it  through  the  pulp, — imparting  to  it  a  sprightly 
and  delicious  flavor,  fer  beyond  what  it  possesses  when  the  stone  is  previously 
rejected. 
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HoJ).  Yards,  gardens,  and  orchards.    Nat.  of  Persia.    Fl.  April.  jFV.  Aug. 

Ohs.  The  fruit  of  this  tree — like  the  most  of  those  which  have 
had  the  advantage  of  long  and  careful  culture — presents  numerous 
varieties;  the  best  of  which  may  be  pronounced  (mejudice)  superior 
to  all  other  known  fruits.  The  tree,  unfortunately,  is  short-lived ; 
but  it  is  readily  propagated  from  seeds, — and  a  succession  may  be 
kept  up  by  inserting  upon  young  stocks,  buds,  or  scions,  taken  from 
tlie  most  approved  varieties.  This  process,  for  changing  the  char- 
acter of  seedling  trees,  is  alluded  to  by  the  great  English  Bard  with 
his  usual  felicity: — 

" 'You  see, •  we  marry 

A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 

And  make  conceive  a  hark  of  baser  kind 

By  hud  of  nobler  race :  This  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather :  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature."  Winter's  Tale.  Act  4. 

*J.  P.  LAEVis,  DC.  Fruit  smooth. 

Smooth  PersicA.     Nectarine. 

Hah.  Yards,  gardens,  and  under  glass.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  small  tree  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding, except  by  its  smooth  fruit, — which  presents  the  same  varie- 
ties, of  clingstone  and  freestone.  Prof.  De  Candolle  admits  it  as  a 
distinct  species;  but  it  is  certainly  very  closely  allied  to  the  Peach, — 
and,  indeed,  there  are  instances  recorded,  in  which  the  same  tree  is 
said  to  have  produced  both  varieties.  The  crop  of  fruit  is  much 
more  certain  under  glass,  with  the  branches  trained  on  espaliers. 

f  f  Nut  tJbitli  the  surface  smooth  and  eten. 

111.  ARME1\^A^CA,  Tournef 
[A  name  derived  from  Armenia, — its  native  Country.] 
Cahjx  campanulate,  the  5  segments  reflexed.  Brupe  roundish-oval, 
velvety-pubescent;  nut  compressed,  one  edge  obtuse,  the  other 
acute.  Small  trees :  leaves  subcordate  or  ovate,  convolute  in  the 
bud;  flowers  white,  solitary^  or  few  from  a  bud,  preceding  the 
leaves. 

1,  A.  Vulgaris,  Lam.  Leaves  orbicular-ovate,  shortly  acuminate, 
serrate-dentate ;  flowers  sessile. 
Common  Armeniaca.     Apricot.  Moor-park  Apricot. 

Stem  10  to  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  lather  stout  spreading  or  straggling  branches. 
Leaves  about  3  inches  long,  and  rather  wider  than  long ;  petioles  an  inch  or  inch 
and  half  in  length,  mostly  with  cup-like  glands  near  the  base  of  the  leaf.    Drupes 
oval,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  yellowish  when  mature. 
Jldb.  Yards,  and  gardens.    Nat.  of  Armenia.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  name  of  this  fruit,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  written 
*^  Apricocks^^  (perhaps  by  a  corruption  of  the  latin,  A.  praecoz — 
meaning  Early  Armeniaca), — as  we  may  perceive  in  the  following 
lines: — 

"Go  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  Apricocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight." 

King  Richard  IT. 

This  is  an  admired  fruit ;  and  might  be  much  more  common  than 
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it  now  is,  if  people  were  a  little  more  attentive  to  such  matters. — 
Indeed,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  thoughtless  and  negligent 
mankind  generally  are,  with  respect  to  providing /rz/zY  for  themselves. 
There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  own  or  occupy  sufficient  ground 
to  admit  of  o  or  4  choice  fruit-trees,  and  a  grape  vine; — such,  for 
instance,  as  an  Apricot,  a  Feach,  a  May-duke  Cherry,  a  Catharine 
Fear,  and  a  Cataivha  Grape:  yet  the  great  majority  seem  never  to 
think  of  planting  such  trees, — while  they  are  ready  enough  to  in- 
vade the  premises,  and  revel  on  the  fruits,  of  some  more  provident 
neighbor !  It  is  due  to  the  minor  morals  of  the  community,  that 
such  disreputable  negligence,  and  such  marauding  practices,  should 
cease  to  be  tolerated. 

2.  A.  DASYCARPA.  Pcrs.  Lcavcs  ovate  or  oval,  acute,  doubly  ser- 
rate ;  flowers  pedicellate. 
Hairy-fruited  Armexiaca.     Black  Apricot. 

Sitem  10  to  15  foot  liigli,  with  rather  slender  branches,  and  a  spreading  bushy  top. 
Leaves  2  to  near  3  inches  long;  2^<^tioIes  about  an  inch  in  length.     Drupes  subglo- 
bose,  hairy,  dark  pnrpli.^h  color  when  mature. 
l£ab.  Yards,  and  gardens.    Xat.  Country  unknown.     FI.  April.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  species  has  more  of  the  habit  of  a  Frunus,  or  Plum 
tree,  than  the  preceding, — and  is  reputed  to  be  a  more  certain  fruit- 
bearer;  though  I  have  not  found  it  so. 

112.   PRU^IVIIS,  Tournef. 
[The  classical  Latiu  name  for  the  Plum.] 

Calyx  campanulate,  5-cleft.  Fetals  5,  spreading.  Stamens  15  to 
80.  Drupe  ovoid,  oblong,  or  globose,  glabrous,  mostly  covered 
with  a  glaucous  bloom ;  ?iut  compressed,  both  edges  acute.  Small 
trees :  leaves  convolute  in  the  bud ;  flowers  mostly  preceding  the 
leaves. 

1,  P.  DOMESTiCA,  L.  Branches  unarmed;  leaves  lance-ovate,  acute, 
serrate;  pedicels  subsolitary. 

Domestic  Pruxus.     Common  Plum.  Damascene;  Gage,  &c. 

Stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  high,  branching.    Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long;  petioles  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length.    Drupes  oval,  ovoid  or  obovoid,  of  various 
colors,  from  bluish-black  to  copper-color  and  pale  yellowish-green,  covered  with 
bloom,  the  flesh  rather  firm. 
Hah.  Yards,  and  gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.     Fl.  April.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Several  varieties  of  this  are  cultivated ;  but  the  depredations 
of  insects  render  the  fruit,  generally,  an  uncertain  crop,  in  country 
places. 

2.  P.  Americana,  Marsh.  Branches  subspinose;  leaves  oval 
and  obovate,  acuminate,  sharply  and  often  doubly  serrate ;  umbels 
subsessile,  2-  to  5-flowered. 

Ajierioax  Pruxus.     Red  Plum.  Yellow  Plum. 

Stetn  8  to  12  or  15  feet  high,  much  branched, — the  young  branches  virgate,  tho 
old  ones  rugged  and  somewhat  thorny.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long ;  petides  %  to  ^ 
an  inch  long.  Drupes  oval  or  subglobose,  mostly  reddish-orange  color,  nearly  des- 
titute of  bloom,  with  a  rich  succulent  yellow  pulp,  and  a  thick  tough  acerb  skin- 
^ab>  BmX9  of  streams,  a;nd  thickets ;  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Aug. 


Obs.  In  its  wild  state,  the  fruit  of  this  is  small  and  of  inferior 
quality ;  but  under  culture  it  is  greatly  improved,  both  in  size  and 
flavor. 

3#  P.  Chic^asa,  Mx.  Branches  subspinose;  leaves  narrow,  lance- 
oblong  or  oblanceolate,  acute,  finely  serrulate  with  glandular-pointed 
teeth;  umbels  sessile,  2-  to  3-flowered. 
Chic  AS  A  Prunus.     Chickasaw  Plum.  Mountain  Cherry. 

Stem  6  to  10  or  12  feet  high,  much  branched, — the  young  branches  slender,  yir- 
gate,  dark  purple,  smooth  and  shining,  the  old  ones  geniculate  and  somewhat 
thorny.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  smooth;  petioles  slender,  i^  to  %  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Flowers  appearing  with  the  leave?,  in  sessile  fascicles  of  threes.  Drupes 
globose,  red  or  yellowish-red,  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  bloom,  with  a  tender  pulp 
and  a  thin  skin. 
Hah.  Yards,  and  gardens.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  little  tree  (which  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  our 
South-Western  territory, — where  it  is  a  small  shrub,  in  its  wild 
state,)  by  long  culture  produces  a  very  pleasant /rmY, — worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  approaches  the  Cherry 
in  character  and  appearance,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Plum  and  Cherry ;  but  it  is  unquestionably,  I 
think,  a  true  Fluni.  Why  Michaux's  specific  name  was  permitted 
to  supersede  Marshall's  (viz.  angustifoUa)^  which  was  published 
long  before,  I  do  not  understand. 

113.  CER^ASIIS^  Tournef. 
[The  name  of  an  Asiatic  town, — whence  the  tree  was  obtained.] 
Flower  nearly  as  in  Prunus :  drupe  globular  or  roundish-ovoid,  often 
umbilicate  at  base,  glabrous,  destitute  of  bloom;  nut  globose. — 
Trees,  or  shrubs:  leaves  conduplicate  in  the  bud;  pedicels  of  the 
flowers  either  in  umbellate  fascicles  from  lateral  leafless  buds,  and 
then  rather  preceding  the  leaves, — or  in  racemes  terminating  leafy 
branches,  and  coming  after  the  leaves ;  petals  white. 

f  Flowers  in  naked  lateral  fascicles,  preceding  the  leaves. 

1,   C   p^mila,  Mx.    Depressed    or    trailing,    with    ascending 
branches ;  leaves  lance-obovate,  tapering  to  the  base,  serrate-dentate 
near  the   apex,  somewhat  glaucous   beneath;  umbels  few-  (often 
single-)  flowered ;  fruit  small,  ovoid,  dark  red. 
Dwarf  Cerasus.     Sand-Cherry. 

Branches  9  to  18  inches  high.    Leaves  2  or  2]/^  inches  long;  petioles  about  half  an 
inch  In  length.    Flowers  2  or  3  in  sessile  umbels  (often  solitary),  on  slender  ped- 
icels.   Fruit  about  the  size  of  the  wild  cherry  (C.  serotina,  DC). 
Hob.  Borders  of  woods ;  New  London :  rare.    Fl.  May.    Fr.  July  ? 

Obs.  Collected  in  the  South-Western  part  of  this  County,  in 
1847,  by  Wm.  Jackson,  Esq.  It  is  also  found  in  the  adjoining 
County  of  Lancaster. 

S,  C.  AVIUM,  Moench.  Branches  erect  or  ascending,  rather  stout 
and  rigid;    leaves    broadly   oval    or    obovate-oblong,    acuminate, 
coarsely  serrate,  pilose   and   somewhat  glaucous  beneath ;  drupes 
roundish-ovoid  or  subcordate  at  base. 
Birds'  Cerasus.     English  Cherry.  Bleeding-heart,  &c. 
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Stem  30  to  60  feet  or  more  in  height,  branching  regularly,  and  somewhat  verti- 
cillately,  so  as  to  form  an  oblong  and  rather  conical  top.  Leaves  3  to  5  or  6  inches 
long ;  petioles  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Pedicels  of  the  flowers 
about  as  long  as  the  petioles,  slender,  usually  3  (often  2)  in  a  fascicle.  Drupes  of 
various  size  and  color,  tender,  and  often  very  succulent,  sweet,  or  bitterish-sweet. 
Hah.  About  houses;  along  fence-rows,  &c.    i^Z.  April.  J^r.  June. 

Obs.  Cherries  are  said  to  have  been  originally  brought  to  Rome 
from  Cerasus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  by  the  Roman  Consul  and  General, 
LucuLLus,  some  60  or  70  years  before  the  Christian  era  {ab  urbe 
conditd'  680.  Willd.)]  and  from  Rome  they  have  been  distributed 
over  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Our  cultivated  Cherry  trees 
seem  obviously  to  consist  of  at  least  two  original  species, — viz.  the 
sweet  ^^  English  Cherry, ^^  so  called — and  the  common  Sour  Cherry. 
The  numerous  varieties — produced  by  long  culture  (and  possibly 
some  hybrids,  such  as  the  ^'■May-duke,''''  &c.) — may  perhaps  be  all 
referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  two ;  though  Prof.  De  Can- 
DOLLE  distributes  them  into  four  species.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
several  very  distinct  sorts  of  fruit, — and  I  have  not  seen  all  the 
trees  which  produce  them :  but  I  incline  to  think  that  the  general 
habit  and  aspect  of  the  trees  commonly  seen  in  this  country,  warrant 
the  reduction  of  them  all  to  the  two  above  referred  to. 

3*  C.  Vulgaris,  MilL  Branches   spreading,  slender  and  flexible; 
leaves  lance-ovate  and  obovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  mostly  narrowed 
at  base,  serrate,  smoothish ;  drupes  globose. 
Common  Cerasus.     Red  or  Sour  Cherry.  Morello  Cherry,  &c. 

iSfem  10  to  20  feet  high,  irregularly  branched ;  branches  rather  slender  and 
flaccid,  spreading  nearly  horizontally  and  forming  a  roundish  bushy  top.  Leaves 
13^  to  3  inches  long;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Pedicels  of  the 
flowers  about  as  long  as  the  petioles,  2,  or  more  frequently  3,  in  a  fascicle.  Drupes 
fleshy,  more  or  less  acid,  red  or  dark  purple  when  mature. 
Hah.  Fence-rows ;  along  lanes,  &c.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  '^ Sour  Cherry'^  is  the  most  common  and,  for  culinary 
purposes,  the  most  valuable  of  the  genus.  The  Morello  Cherry  is  a 
remarkably  fine  variety,  with  a  rich  purple  juice, — and  in  the  days 
of  ^' Cherry  Bounce, ^^  was  a  great  favorite:  But,  for  the  last  30 
years,  it  has  almost  entirely  failed,  in  this  region, — in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  ravages  of  an  insect,  causing  large  warty  excres- 
cences on  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

f  f  Flowers  in  racemes  at  the  end  of  leafy  hrarlches. 

4.  C  Tirg'ini^na,  DC.  A  shrub  ;  leaves  oval  or  obovate,  ab- 
ruptly acuminate,  sharply  and  often  doubly  serrate. 
C.  obovata,  Beck.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  599. 
Virginian  Cerasus.     Choke  Cherry. 

Stem  5  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  branching.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  thinnish ;  pet- 
idles  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  in  length.  Flowers  in  simple  racemes  of  2  to  3 
inches  in  length,  on  short  branches  which  originated  from  the  last  year's  growth. 
Drupes  ovoid,  rather  acute,  dark  red  or  purplish  when  mature,  astringent  and  bit- 
terish. 
Hob.  Banks  of  the  Brandywine :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs,  It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Pr.  Gray,  that  this  is 
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the  true  and  original  ^^ Prunus  Virginiana,''^  of  Linnaeus;  though 
the  specific  name  has  been  so  long  applied  to  the  following. 

5.  C  serotina,  DC.  A  tree;  leaves  lance-oblong,  taper-pointed, 
finely  serrate  with  incurved  callous  teeth. 
C.  Virginiana.  Mx.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  289. 
Late  Cerasus.     Wild  Cherry. 

Stem  40  to  60  or  80  feet  high,  with  large  irregular  spreading  branches.  Leaves  2 
to  4  or  5  inches  long,  subcoriaceous ;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  in 
length.  Rademes  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  terminating  the  short  branches  which 
arise  from  the  last  year's  growth.  Drupes  globose,  small,  dark-purple  or  purplish- 
black  when  mature,  succulent,  bitter  and  mawkish  to  the  taste. 
Hah.  Along  streams,  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs,  The  wood  of  this  species  is  a  pale  reddish-brown,  close- 
grained  and  hard — taking  a  good  polish ;  and  was  formerly  much 
used  by  cabinet-makers.  The  bark — though  a  rather  unpalatable 
bitter — is  a  good  tonici  The  leaves  are  a  favorite  food  of  caterpil- 
lars ;  and  the  ripe  fruit  is  greedily  devoured  by  birds. 

SUBORDER  IL    ROSA^CEAE  PROPER. 

Herbs',  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees ;  leaves  simple  or  compound ;  ovaries  many  or  few, 
rarely  single, — free  from  the  calyx,  but  sometimes  included  in  its  persistent  tube ; 
fruit  either  follicles,  akenes,  or  little  drupes ;  styles  terminal  or  lateral. 

TRIBE  1.     SPIRAE^AE. 

Pistils  mostly  5,  becoming  few-  or  many-seeded  follicles,  in  fruit;  styles  terminal* 

114.  SPIRAE  A,  L. 

[Gr.  Speirao,  to  wind ;  from  its  fitness  to  form  garlands.] 
Calyx  5-<5left,  persistent.     Petals  5,  roundish-obovate.     Follicles  3, 
5,  or  more,  each  2-,  4-  or  many-seeded.     Shrubs,  or  herbs:  leaves 
simple, — sometimes  lobed,  and  even-pinnately  dissected. 

1.  S.  apulif  Mia,  L.  Leaves  roundish-ovate  and  3-lobed,  doubly 
crenate-serrate ;  flowers  corymbose;  follicles  inflated. 
Opulus-leaved  Spiraea.     Nine-Bark. 

Shrub,  3  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches,  and  a  loose  lamellated 
2xirk, — the  numerous  layers  suggesting  the  popular  name.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  in 
length,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  long,  usually  3-lobed ;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  three- 
q^uarters  in  length.  Corymbs  subumbellate,  convex,  crowded,  hoary-pubescent 
when  young;  common  peduncle  holf  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  -PZowers  white,  often 
tinged  with  purple.  Carpels  3  t6  5,  connate  below,  acuminate,  usually  2-seeded ; 
ieeds  obovoid. 
Hob.  Margins  of  streams :  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

2,  S.  salicifolia^  L.  Leaves  lance- oblong,  acute  or  obtuse, 
sharply  serrate ;  flowers  in  dense  paniculate  racemes ;  follicles  not 
inflated. 

Willow-leaved  Spiraea.     Indian  Pipeshank.  Meadow-Sweet. 

Shrubby,  3  to  6  feet  high,  with  erect  suffruticose  branches,  which  are  smooth, 
mostly  dark  purple,  and  pithy.  Leaves  about  2  inches  long;  petioles  very  short; 
gtipules  obsolete.  Flowers  reddish-white  or  pale-pink,  crowded  in  paniculate  ra- 
cemes of  2  to  4  inches  in  length.  Carpels  5,  small,  ^bovoid-oblong,  acute  at  base, 
obliquely  beaked,  several-seeded ;  seeds  oblong,  small. 
Uab.  Wet  thickets :  ft-equent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Octo. 
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Obs.  This  is  a  somewhat  yariable  j)lant.     Our  variety  appears  to 
be  the  latifolia,  of  authors. 


[Derivation  of  the  name  not  well  ascertained.] 
Calyx  tubular-campanuLate,  5-toothed.     Petals  5,  linear-lanceohite, 
elongated,  convolute  in  the  bud.      Carpels  5,  included  in  the  calyx, 
each  2-seeded.     Perennial  herbs :  leaves  trifoliolate. 

1.  G-.  trifbliata^  Moench.  Leaflets  lanceolate  or  ovate-oblong, 
acuminate,  incised-serrate ;  stipules  small,  subulate. 
Three-leaved  Gillenia.     Indian  Physic.  Bowman's  Root. 

Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  slender,  paniculately  branched  at  summit,  mostly 
purplish.     Leaflets  2  to  4  inches    long,  subsessile.      Flowers  white,  or  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  loosely  corymbose-paniculate. 
Hab.  Woodlands,  and  thickets :  freiiuent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  plant  has  had  considerable  reputation  for  its  medicinal 
properties ;  but  is  rarely  resorted  to,  at  present.  There  is  another 
species,  with  large  stipules,  in  the  West.  The  Kerria  Japonica^ 
DO.  i^Oor chorus  Jajyonicus,  Thunberg),  or  golden  Globe-flower, — a 
suffruticose  plant  of  this  Tribe, — has  been  extensively  introduced 
among  ornamental  shrubbery,  and  is  becoming  almost  naturalized. 

TRIBE  2.    DRYA^DEAE. 

Pistils  becoming  dry  aJcenes,  or  sometimes  little  drupes,  in  fruit, — when  numerous, 
collected  on.  a  conical  or  hemispherical  receptacle;  calyx-tube  dry;  segments  mostly 
valvate. 

116.  AGRIMO^IVIA,  Tournef. 
[Said  to  be  of  the  same  derivation  with  Argemone :  which  see.] 
Calyx-tube  turbinate,  armed  with  hooked  bristles  above,  indurated, 
with  2  bractlets  at  base.  Petals  5.  Stamens  about  12.  Akenes  2, 
included  in  the  calyx-tube.  Perennial  herbs :  leaves  interruptedly 
pseudo-pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaflet  or  segment;  flowers  in  ft 
slender  spicate  raceme. 

1.  A.  Eiipatoria^  L.  Hirsute ;  principal  leaflets  5  to  7,  ovate- 
oblong,  coarsely  serrate, — the  intervening  ones  small,  ovate. 
Agrimony. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  simple.    Leaves  4  or  5  to  9  inches  long ;  principal  leaflets  or 
segments  2  to  3  or  4  inches  in  length, — sometimes  with  2  or  3  pairs  of  intervening 
small  ones.    Flowers  yellow,  in  a  terminal  virgate  raceme  3  to  6  or  8  inches  ia 
length,  each  pedicel  with  a  trifid  bract  at  base. 
Ifab.  Borders  of  thickets ;  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

11^.  SAIVGUISOR  BA,  L. 

[Latin,  sanguis,  blood,  and  sorbeo,  to  absorb;  being  supposed  to  stop  bleeding.] 
Calyx  corolla-like,  4-lobed,  with  a  4-angled  tube,  and  3  bractlets  at 
base.  Petals  none.  Stamens  4.  Pistil  mostly  1 ;  stigma  pencil- 
form.  Akene  included  in  the  indurated  4-winged  calyx-tube. — 
Mostly  perennial  herbs :  leaves  odd-pinnate ;  flowers  small,  in  dense 
terminal  long-peduncled  spikes. 

1.  S.  Canadensis,  L.  Leaflets  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  cordate 
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at  base,  coarsely  serrate,  petiolulate ;  flowers  in  long  terete  spikes ; 
stamens  much  exserted. 
Canadian  Sanguis  orb  a.     Burnet. 
Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  terete,  striate,  fistular,  sparingly  branched.    Leaflets 

2  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  smooth ;  common  petioles  dilated  at  hase  into  a  clasping' 
membrane,  supporting  auricular  serrated  sti^yules.  Flowers  greenish-white  or 
ochroleucous,  sessile,  crowded  in  ovoid  or  finally  cylindric-oblong  spilces,  which  are 

3  to  6  inches  in  length, 

Hah.  LovT  meadows;  margins  of  swamps:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

118.  GE'UM,  L. 

[Gr.  geuo,  to  relish,  or  taste  well ;  the  roots  being  rather  aromatic] 
Calyx  concave,  5-cleft,  usually  with  a  bractlet  at  each  cleft.     Petals 
6.     Stamens  numerous.     Akenes  numerous,  in  a  head ;  styles  long, 
persistent,  tailed,  and,  after  flowering,  hooked  at  summit.     Peren- 
nial herbs:  leaves  pseudo-pinnate  or  lyrate. 

1.  O.  Virg"illiailUlll5  L.  Radical  leaves  trifoliolate  or  pseudo- 
pinnate;  calyx-segments  reflexed;  petals  white  or  pale  yellow; 
styles  glabrous;  stigmas  subclavate,  hairy  at  base. 

Virginian  Geum.     White  Avens.  Herb  Bennet  (i.  e.  herhe  henite). 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  paniculately  branched  at  summit,  more  or  less  hairy.— 
Leaflets  2  or  3  inches  long,  ovate  or  rhomboid;  common  petioles  4  to  6  or  8  inches 
in  length.  Lower  stem-leaves  mostly  trifoliolate :  upper  leaves  simple,  lanceolate, 
incised-serrate.  Carpels  bristly;  styles  finally  divaricate,  or  reflexed ;  stigmas  av- 
ticulated  to  the  styles,— when  the  flower  expands,  the  stigmas  and  styles  become 
curved  or  contorted  at  the  articulation,  and  the  stigmas  soon  fall  off,  leaving  the 
points  of  the  styles  hooked. 
Hob.  Borders  of  woods ;  thickets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

2.  G-.  rivale^  L.  Radical  leaves  interruptedly  pseudo-pinnate, 
the  terminal  lobe  large;  calyx-segments  erect;  petals  purplish- 
orange  color ;  styles  hairy ;  stigmas  filiform,  plumose. 

River  Geum.     Water  Avens.  Purple  Avens. 

&em  about  2  feet  high,  nearly  simple,  rather  retrorsely  pilose.  Principal  leaflets 
3  to  5  (often  only  the  terminal  one) ;  lateral  ones  obovate ;  terminal  one  2  or  S 
inches  long,  and  wider  than  long;  common  petioles  6  to  9  inches  in  length.  Car- 
p>els  hirsute ;  styles  slender,  dark  purple ;  stigmas  much  longer  than  in  the  preced- 
ing species,  plumosely  hairy,  except  near  the  apex. 
Hob.  Wet  meadows ;  Downiugtown :  rare.    Fl.  May.    Fr.  Aug. 

119.  POTE]VTII.^I.A,  L. 

[Latin,  diminutive  of  potens,  powerful ;  alluding  to  reputed  virtues.] 
Calyx  5-cleft,  with  a  bract  at  each  sinus,  and  thus  appearing  10- 
cleft.     Petals  4  or  5.     Stamens  numerous.     Akenes  many,  in  a  head 
on   the   dry   hairy   receptacle.      Mostly   herbs:    leaves   compound; 
flowers  mostly  yellow,  solitary  or  cymose. 

1,  P.  Norvegica,  L.  Hirsute ;  stem  erect,  forked  above ;  leaves  ter- 
nate;  leaflets  obovate-oblong,  incised-serrate. 
Norwegian  Potentilla. 

Annual.    >Sfe??i  1  to  2  feet  high.  Zeaves  all  trifoliolate;  Zeofj^efo  1  to  3  inches  long, 
subsessile;  common  petioles  1  to  4  inches  long;  stipules  large.    Flowers  often  num- 
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erous,  in  leafy  cymes  or  corymbs  at  summit.    Carpels  rugosely  ribbed ;  style  sub- 
terminal. 
Hub.  Pastures,  and  roadsides :  frequent.    Ft.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  coarse  and  rather  homely  weed  is  considered  as  indige- 
nous, in  the  northern  States ;  but  it  has  the  appearance,  to  me,  of 
an  introduced  plant,  here. 

2.  P.  Canadensis  9  -Z^.  Villous;  stem  procumbent  or  ascending, 

producing  runners ;  leaves  quinate-digitate ;  leaflets  cuneate-oboyate, 

incised-dentate. 

Also,  P.  simplex.  Mx.  ^^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  304. 

Canadian  Potentilla.     Cinque-foil.  Five-finger. 

Perennial.    Stem  2  or  3  to  12  and  18  inches  long,  slender,  somewhat  branched, 
often  several  from  the  same  root.    Radical  leaves  on  petioles  2  to  6  or  8  inches  in 
length;  stem-leaves  nearly  sessile;  leaflets  half  an  inch  to  1  or  2  inches  long.    iV 
duncles  axillary,  1-flowered,  about  as  long  as  the  leares. 
Hub.  Old  fields;  borders  of  woods,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  The  P.  simplex,  of  Authors,  with  slender  ascending  stems, 
and  taller  growth — frequent  along  the  borders  of  open  woodlands, 
and  in  clearings — is  doubtless  very  properly  reduced  to  a  variety  of 
this.  The  prevalence  of  the  plant,  in  arable  lands,  is  a  pretty  sure 
indication  of  a  thin  soil,  or  of  a  thriftless  farmer, — or  both  ;  though 
some  lands,  when  kept  as  pasture  fields,  seem  to  have  an  almost 
incui'able  tendency  to 'lose  the  valuable  grasses,  and  to  become 
speedily  overrun  with  Cinque-foil.  Lime  and  manure,  however — 
if  duly  persevered  with — will  work  wonders  in  the  poorest  soils. 

120.  FHAGA^RIA,  Toimief. 

[Latin, /ra^raws,  odorous;  in  reference  to  its  fragrant  fruit.] 
Flowers  nearly  as  in  Potentilla:  styles  lateral.  Akenes  minute, 
scattered  superficially  on,  or  imbedded  in,  the  surface  of  the  en- 
larged ovoid  pulpy  deciduous  reeeptacle.  Perennial  hairy  herbs : 
nearly  or  quite  stemless, — but  producing  prostrate  runners;  leaves 
trifoliolate ;  flowers  white,  cymose  on  scapes, — often  dioicous,  or 
imperfect,  under  cultivation. 

1,  F.  Tirg'mi^na,  Ehrh.  Akenes  imbedded  in  the  deeply  pitted 
receptacle. 

Virginian  Fragaria.     Wild  Strawberry. 

Root  (or  rhizoma)  thickish,  with  numerous  fibres.  Runners  creeping,  or  strik- 
ing root  at  intervals.  Leaves  mostly  radical ;  common  petioles  2  to  4  or  6  inches  iu 
length;  leaflets  1  to  2  inches  long,  cuneate-obovate,  or  oval.  Cymes  on  scapes 
scarcely  as  tall  as  the  leaves.  Reeeptacle  (vulgarly  regarded  as  the  fruit)  ovoid, 
nodding,  succulent  and  bright  purple  when  mature. 
Hab.  Neglected  old  fields;  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

2,  F.  v^scA,  L.  Akenes  superficially  attached  to  the  receptacle. 
Eatable  Fragaria.     Garden  Strawberry. 

Hab.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

Obs.  Long  and  careful  culture  of  this  species  (which  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  said  to  be  truly  indigenous)  has 
resulted  in  numerous  fine  varieties,  differing  in  the  size,  color,  and 
flavor  of  the  receptacles ;  and  has   also   produced  many  abortive  or 
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imperfect  flowers, — which  have  given  rise  to  much  idle  controversy 
about  their  sexual  character,  among  the  practical  gardeners. — 
Although  the  true  fruit  of  this  plant  consists  of  mere  dry  specks,  or 
bony  particles  (i.  e.  the  minute  akenes),  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  enlarged  receptacle, — yet  the  receptacle  itself  furnishes  a 
pulpy  substitute  of  the  most  delicious  character. 

121.  RIJ  BUS,  L. 

[Celtic,  Bub,  red;  from  the  color  of  the  fruit,  of  some  species.] 
Calyx  5-parted,  without  bractlets  at  the  clefts.     Petals  5.     Stamens 
numerous.     Pistils  crowded  on  a  convex,  or  oblong,  spongy  recep- 
tacle, becoming  small  drupes.     Perennial  suffruticose  plants:  leaves 
mostly  compound ;  flowers  generally  white,  and  the  fruit  edible. 

§  1.  Fruit  Jimvispherical,  falling  away,  when  ripe,  from  the,  dry  convex  receptacle 
(Raspberry.  Thimble-berry). 
f  Leaves  simple,  palmaterlohed. 

J  L,  Unarmed;  hispid  v 
hairs ;  leaves  broad-cordate,  mostly  5-lobed. 
Odorous  Rubus.     Rose-flowering  Raspberry, 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  branching.  Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  nearly  as 
wide  as  long ;  petioles  2  to  4  or  6  inches  long.  Corymbs  compound,  clothed  with  a 
purplish  clammy  glandular  pubescence;  flowers  large,  bright-purple,  or  sometimes 
pale-red.  Fruit  broad,  on  a  large  receptacle,  bright-red,  or  scarlet,  when  mature. 
Hob.  Rocky  hills;  Brandy  wine:  rare.    i^Z.  June.  J^n  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  is  a  showy  species,  with  flowers  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Rosa  rubiginosa,  or  sweet-brier.  It  is  sometimes  introduced 
into  gardens, — wher«  it  is  rather  troublesome  in  sending  up  suck- 
ers from  its  creeping  roots.  It  very  rarely  produces  fruit,  under 
cultivation ;  but  I  have  seen  it,  on  the  mountains,  bearing  flowers 
and  ripe  fruit,  at  the  same  time, 

f  f  Leares  pinnately  ^-hfoliolate, 

2.  R.  STRiGO^sus,  Mx.  Stems  slightly  glaucous,  beset  with  stiff 
bristles,  some  of  them  becoming  weak  hooked  prickles;  leaflets 
oblong-ovate ;  fruit  light  red. 

Strigose  Rubus.     Red  Raspberry, 

Stem  3  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  light  brown.    Lower  leaves  odd-pinnate  by  fiyes,  the 
upper  ones  ternate ;  leaflets  about  3  inches  long,  hoary  beneath,  the  terminal  one 
often  cordate  at  base.    Corymbs  4-  to  e-flowered,  axillary  and  terminal,  often  ag- 
gregated and  forming  a  leafy  panicle  at  summit. 
Hab.  Gardens,  yards,  &c.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs,  This  species  is  indigenous  on  our  mountains.  I  have  seen 
it,  abundant,  on  Pokono ;  and  in  our  gardens,  here,  I  think  it  is 
often  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  the  following, — to  which,  indeed,  it 
is  nearly  allied. 

3.  R.  IcAiius,  L.  Stems  not  glaucous,  hispid  below,  prickly  above; 
leaflets  rhombic-ovate ;  fruit  amber-colored,  pale  yellow,  or  purple. 
Ida  Rubus.     Antwerp  Raspberry.   Garden  Raspberry. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  branching, — the  hispid  bark,  below,  exfoliating  the  second 
year.  Lower  leaves  odd-pinnate  by  fives,  the  upper  ones  by  threes;  common  petioles 
1  to  3  or  4  inches  long :  leafl^s  2  to  4  inches  long,  green  above,  clothed  with  a  dense 
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white  cottony  tomentum  Ijeneath.    Carpels  incurved  at  apex,  clothed  with  a  very 

fine  short  velTcty  pubescence. 

//a&.  Gardens,  Ac.    Nat.  of  Europe,    i^7.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  The  fruit  of  tins  is  much  admired ;  and  the  plant,  in  conse- 
quence, extensively  cultivated.  Many  superior  varieties  (and  per- 
haps hybrids)  have  been  produced  by  scientific  cultivators, — among 
^\^hom  Doctor  BraNCKLE,  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  successful. 

4.  K-.  OCCidentaliS,  L.  Stem  smooth  and  glaucous,  armed 
with  prickles;  leaflets  lance-ovate;  fi-uit  dark  purple  or  nearly 
black. 

Western  Rubus.     Wild,  or  Black  Raspberry.  Thimble-berry. 

Stem  5  to  8  or  10  feet  long,  sparingly  branched,  limber  and  often  arching  over  so 
that  the  summit  comes  to  the  ground  and  takes  root,  mostly  purplish,  and 
pruinose  or  covered  with  a  fine  bluish-white  powder.  Leaflets  mostly  in  threes,  2 
to  4  inches  long,  often  subcordate  at  base,  smoothish  above,  clothed  with  a  dense 
glaucous  tomentum  beneath.  Corymtjs  mostly  terminal  on  the  young  branches. 
Ilab.  Fence-rows ;  borders  of  woods,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs,  l^he  fruit  of  this  species  is  smaller  and  less  esteemed  than 
that  of  the  two  preceding;  but  is  nevertheless  sweet  and  agreeable. 

^  2.   Fruit  ovoid  or  ohirmg,  jnrsistent  on   the  juicy  recej^tacle  (Blackberry,  and 
Dewberry)  :  leaves  pedately  3-  6-foliolate. 

f  Stem  erect,  armed  with  stout  j)ricJdes. 

5,  R.  VilloStlS,  ^^^.  Stem  angular;  young  branches  and  racemes 
glandular- villous;  leaflets  ovate  and  lance-oval;  racemes  many- 
flowered. 

Villous  Rubus.     Blackberry.  Common  Brier.  Bramble. 

Stem  3  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  stout,  ridged  or  obtusely  angular,  branching.  Leaflets 
2  to  3  or  4  inches  long.    Racemes  rather  large,  sometimes  leafy.    Fruit  ovoid- 
oblong  or  cylindric,  sometimes  near  an  inch  long, — changing  from  green  to  red  or 
purplish,  and  finally  black. 
Ilah,  Old  fields ;  thickets,  &c.:  common.    Fl.  May.  F:  July. 

Obs.  Every  one  knows  the  common  JBrier.  The  roof,  both  of  this 
and  the  R.  Canadensis,  being  moderately  astringent,  is  a  popular 
remedy  for  diarrhoea.  The  Tvp^  fruit  affords  a  pleasant /«?», — which 
is  also  considered  salutary,  in  bowel  complaints.  Even  the  knots 
which  are  formed  on  the  branches,  from  the  puncture  of  insects, 
were  formerly  carried,  by  credulous  simpletons,  as  a  sort  of  amulet, 
or  charm  against  the  toothe-ache  !  The  plant,  nevertheless,  is  often 
vsomething  of  a  nuisance  on  our  farms,  from  its  tendency  to  spread, 
and  take  possession  of  neglected  fields. 

6«  R.  CUneif  olius,  Fursh.  Stem  sub-terete ;  branches  pubes- 
cent ;  leaflets  cuneate-obovate,  sub-plicate,  tomentose  beneath ;  ra- 
cemes few-flowered. 
Wedge-leaved  Rubus.     Sand  Blackben-y. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  branched.    Leaflets  mostly  tcrnate,  1  to  2  inches  long, 
ouneate,  and  obtuse  with  a  short  abrupt  acumination;  common  petioles  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  length.    Flowers  sometimes  tinged  with  red.    Fruit 
oval,  about  half  an  inch  long,  black  when  matvire,  succulent  and  well-flavored. 
HoJb.  Dry  hills;  E.  Nantmeal,  Kennett:  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 
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Ohs.  This  species  is  very  common  in  New  Jersey ;  but  is  rather 
scarce  on  our  side  of  the  Delaware. 

t  f  SiQVQ.  procumbent,  armed  with  short  or  slender  priclcks. 


trailing ;  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  thin ;  fruit  large,  sweet. 
R.  trivialis.  Fursh,  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  308.^not  of  3Ix. 
Canadian  Rubus.     Dewberry.  Running  Brier. 

Stem  3  or  4  to  8  or  10  feet  long,  slender, — often  several  from  the  same  root 
running  in  different  directions,  and  giving  out  numerous  leafy  pubescent  flower- 
ing  branches,  which  are  nearly  erect,  and  2  to  4  or  6  inches  in  length.  Leaflets 
mostly  ternate,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long.  Floivers  somewhat  corymbose 
on  the  short  branches.  Fruit  oblong  or  roundish,  half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in 
diameter,  black  when  mature,  very  succulent  and  sweet. 
Hob.  Rocky  sterile  soils ;  old  fields,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs,  Our  Dewberry  is  a  fine  fruit,  and  is  generally  preferred  be- 
fore all  the  other  Blackberries  proper ;  but  it  is  not  the  "Dewberry" 
of  England, — which  is  R.  caesius,  L. 

8.  R.  llispidus,  L.  Stems  suffruticose,  bristly,  slender;  leaflets 
cuneate-obovate,  obtuse,  subcoriaceous ;  fruit  small,  acerb. 
R.  obovatus,  Fers.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  808. 
Hispid  Rubus.     Swamp  Blackberry. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  long,  armed  with  retrorse  bristles,  which  often  become  slender 
prickles.    Leaflets  about  an  inch  long,  often  living  through  the  winter.    Flowers 
subpaniculate.    Fruit  black  when  mature. 
Hah.  Swampy  thickets,  among  moss,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  pretty  much  confined  to  shaded  sphagnous 
swamps. 

TRIBE  3.    RO^SEAE. 

Pistils  numerous,  inserted  on  the  hollow  receptacle  which  lines  the  fleshy  calyx- 
tube;  calyx-segments  imbricated,  often  foliaceous  at  apex. 

1^2.  RO'SA^  Tournef. 
[Latinized  from  the  Celtic,  Ehos,  red ;  the  prevailing  color  of  the  flowers.] 
Calyx-tube  urceolate,  finally  berry-like.  Fetals  5.  Stamens  numer- 
ous, inserted  with  the  petals  on  the  rim  of  the  calyx-tube.  Styles 
nearly  included;  ovaries  distinct,  hirsute,  becoming  bony  aJcenes. — 
Shrubby  and  prickly :  leaves  odd-pinnate ;  stipules  adnate  to  the  pe- 
tiole. 

1.  R.  Carolina,  X.  Stem-prickles  stout,  recurved ;  flowers  in 

terminal  corymbs. 

Carolina  Rosa.    Swamp  Rose. 

fiEfem.  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  numerous  purple  branches.    Leaflets  mostly  5  or  7, 
1  to  2  inches  in  length,  generally  elliptic-lanceolate.    Flowers  red  or  purplish. — 
Fruit  (i.  e.  the  fleshy  or  berry-like  calyx4vhe,  called  a  Hip,)  depressed-globose, 
somewhat  glandular-hispid,  dark  red  and  shining  when  mature. 
Hab.  Low  moist  grounds,  thickets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  is  often  a  troublesome  plant,  in  wet  meadows,  and  low 
grounds. 

6 
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H,  R.  lilcida,  JEhrh.  Stem-prickles  bristle-like,  nearly  straight, 
mostly  deciduous;  flowers  usually  in  pairs. 
E.  parviflora.  Mrh.  S)  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p,  310. 
Lucid  Rosa.     Dwarf  Wild  Rose. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  greenish  hranehes.    Leaflets  5  to  9  (mostly  7),  1  to 
near  2  inches  long,  generally  oval.    Flowers  pale  red,  sometimes  solitary.    Hips 
subglobose,  dark  red  and  nearly  smooth,  when  mature. 
Uab.  Borders  of  .woods ;  old  fields,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

3,  R.   ruhiginbsa^  L.    Leaflets  and  stipules  glandular-pubescent, 
fragrant ;  flowers  mostly  solitary,  small. 
Rubiginous,  or  Rusty  Rosa.     Sweet  Brier. 

>Stem  6  to  8  feet  high  (when  trained  up,  much  taller),  with  long  slender  hrancheg, 
mostly  yellowish-green.  Leaflets  5  to  7,  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
oval  or  ohovate,  green  above,  clothed  with  a  rusty  glandular  viscid  pubesoenoe 
beneath.  Flowers  pale  red.  Hips  oval,  mostly  smooth,  reddish  orange  color  when 
mature. 
Hab.  Sandy  hanks ;  roadsides,  &c.:  Nat.  of  Europe.-FZ.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  species,  so  generally  admired  for  the  fragrance  of  its 
leaves,  is  sometimes  cultivated, — and  has  become  naturalized  in 
many  places.  The  species  of  this  delightful  genus  are  quite  numer- 
ous;— while  the  splendid  varieties,  produced  by  skillful  Florists 
(and  sedulously  cultivated,  by  persons  of  taste),  almost  defy  the 
attempt  to  catalogue  them, — and  yet  they  are  continually  being 
multiplied. 

SUBORDER  in.    POVMEAE. 

Tre-es  or  shrubs;  leaves  mostly  simple;  ovaries  2  to  5  (rarely  solitary),  cohering 
with  each  other  and  with  the  including  thickened  fleshy  calyx-tube,— each  ovary 
or  cell  containing  one  or  few  ascending  seeds. 

Division  I.  Calyx-tube  urceolate. 
123.  CRATAE  GUS,  L. 

[Gr.  Kratos,  strength;  in  allusion  to  the  firmness  of  the  wood.] 
JStj/les  1  or  2  to  5.     Fome  fleshy  or  somewhat  mealy,  containing  1 
to  5  bony  1-seeded  carpels.     Thorny  shrubs :  Zeaz^es  simple,  mostly 
incised  or  lobed ;  flowers  usually  white. 

t  Corymbs  many-flxmered.    *  Fruit  small. 

1,  C.  oxyacdntha,  L.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  laciniate-lobed,  often 
trifid ;  styles  1  to  3 ;  fruit  ovoid. 
Sharp-thorned  Crataegus.     English  Hawthorn. 

Stem  8  to  12  feet  high,  much  branched;  branches  rugged,  armed  with  sharp 
tapering  thorns  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Leaves  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half 
long,  and  about  as  wide  as  long,  variously  lobed,  often  3-  or  5-lobed,  with  the  mid- 
dle or  terminal  lobe  trifid;  stipules  of  the  young  plant  foliaceous,  obliquely  faleate- 
reniform.  Corymbs  terminal  on  the  short  spurs.  Style  mostly  solitary.  Fruit 
about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  purple  when  mature. 
Hab.  Roadsides ;  fence-rows,  &c.    X at.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  Thorn — so  familiar  to  us,  in  the  Poetry  of  England — 
was  formerly  rather  frequent  in  Chester  County,  and  partially  nat- 
uralized ;  but  is  now  becoming  rare.     It  was  probably  introduced 
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with  a  view  to  Jiedging ;  but  some  of  our  native  species  being  more 
easily  cultivated,  the  Hawthorn  has  been  neglected. 

2.  C.   CORDATA,  Ait.    Leaves  deltoid-ovate,    subcordate  at  base, 
incised-serrate   and   somewhat  3-lobed ;  styles  6 ;  fruit  depressed- 
globose. 
Cordate  Crataegus.     Washington  Thorn.  Virginia  Thorn. 

stem  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  numerous  virgate  or  slender  dark-purple  branches, 
armed  with  slender  sharp  thorns  about  2  inches  long.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long, 
often  3-lobed,  and  resembling  a  small  leaf  of  the  red  Maple ;  petioles  ^  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length ;  stipules  of  the  j  oung  plant  subreniform,  lobed  and  glandu. 
lar  serrate.  Corymbs  compound,  terminating  the  young  slender  short  branches. 
^yUs  more  or  less  united.  Fruit  about  l^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  bright  crimson 
when  mature. 
Hob.  Roadsides,  &c.,  in  hedges.    Nat.  of  Virginia.    Fl.  June.  FV.  Octo. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  the  one  which  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  for 
hedging,  in  this  County, — where  it  was  introduced,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  City,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  makes  a  handsome  hedge,  when  well  managed ;  but  not 
so  substantial  and  effective  as  the  Cochspur  Thorn.  It  is  so  subject 
to  be  injured,  and  broken  into  gaps,  by  thoughtless  and  reckless 
trespassers — especially  near  villages — that  the  attempt  to  cultivate 
it  is  rather  a  source  of  vexation,  than  of  satisfaction. 

*  *  Pruit  middle-size.''^ 

3«  C.  Crus-g^Ui,  L.  Leaves  obovate-cuneate,  and  lance-oblong, 

serrate,  thickish  and  shining ;  styles  1  to  3 ;  fruit  somewhat  pyri- 

form. 

CocK-spuR  Crataegus.    Cock-spur  Thorn.  New-Castle  Thorn. 

stem,  10  to  15  or  20  feet  high,  much  branched,  and  armed  with  sharp  tapering 
thorns  2  to  near  3  inches  in  length.  Leaves  1  to  2}^  inches  long,  somewhat  coria- 
ceous, on  ^}iovi  petioles.  Corymbs  terminal,  on  short  rigid  spurs.  Styles  2,  or  more 
asttaJly  solitary.  Fruit  medium  size — between  the  preceding  and  the  following 
species,  reddish  brown  when  mature. 
Hah.  Fence-rows;  thickets,  &c.:  not  common.    Fl.dunQ.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  There  appears  to  be  two  pretty  distinct  varieties  of  this ; 
both  of  which,  however,  are  so  rare,  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  they 
are  truly  indigenous  here.  The  Cock-spur  Thorn,  in  my  judgment, 
is  decidedly  the  best  for  making  a  durable  and  effective  hedge :  But, 
until  timber  shall  become  scarce,  very  few  farmers  will  take  the 
requisite  pains  to  insure  a  complete  hedge, — and  without  such 
care,  it  is  worse  than  labor  lost  to  make  the  attempt.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  M'Mahon's  excellent  ^^  American  Gardener^s  Calendar,''^ 
referring  to  the  hedging  experiments  of  negligent,  slovenly  farmers : 
' '  I  would  advise  such  to  hold  fast  by  the  post  and  rail,  and  not  to 
lose  time  in  doing  more  harm  than  good." 

*  *  *  Fruit  rather  large. 

4.  C  COCCineR^  L.  Leaves  ovate,  acutely  sublobed  and  incised- 
serrate,  thin ;  styles  3  to  5 ;  fruit  oval  or  globular,  bright  red. 
Scarlet  Crataegus.     White  Thorn.  Scarlet-fruited  Thorn. 
St^m  6  to  10  or  12  feet  high,  with  flexuous  spreading  rugged  branches,  armed 
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with  stout  thickish  acute  thorns  1  to  near  2  inches  in  length,  and  mostly  a  little 
curyed  downwards.  Leaves  about  2  or  2^/^  inches  long,  cut  into  3  or  4  small  angu- 
late  lobes  on  each  side ;  petioles  ^  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  length ;  stipules 
lance-linear,  glandular-serrate.  Corymbs  terminating  the  young  short  branches. 
F7'Uit  1  third  to  near  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  esculent. 
Hah.  Borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

5,  C  punctata,  Jacq.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  doubly  serrate, 
subplicate ;  styles  2  or  3 ;  fruit  subglobose,  orange-color,  dotted. 
Dotted  Crataegus. 

Stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  high,  with  rugged  branches  armed  with  stout  sharp 
thorns  1  to  2  inches  in  length.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  to  3  inches  long;  petioles 
^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.  Owymhs  compound,  pubescent,  often  quite  villous. 
Fruit  3>^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sometimes  red  when  mature,  esculent  and 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
Hah.  Borders  of  woods;  along  streams,  &c.:  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  species  doubtfully  given  as  C.  flava,  in  the  2nd  edition 
{C.  tomentosa,  L.  Torr.  &  Gr.),  I  am  not  yet  well  satisfied  about; 
and  therefore  leave  it  for  further  investigation. 

f  f  Flowers  suhsolitary,  terminal. 

6.  C*  parvif  olia^  -^it-  Leaves  cuneate-oblong,  or  spatulate, 
crenate,  thickish,  roughish-pubescent ;  styles  5;  fruit  pyriform, 
rather  large,  pale  greenish-yellow. 

Small-leaved  Crataegus.     Dwarf  Thorn. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  bushy,  armed  with  a  few  sharp  thorns  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long.    Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  subsessile.    Fruit  ]/^  to 
near  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat  hairy,  esculent. 
Hah.  Dry  banks;  Great  Valley :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept, 

124.  PY  RUS,  L. 

[The  classical  Latin  name  of  the  Pear-tree.] 
Stales  2   to   5.     Fome  fleshy   or  berry -like,  2-  to  5-celled ;  cells  or 
carpels  cartilaginous,  each  2-seeded.     Trees,  or  shrubs :  leaves  mostly 
simple,  involute  in  the  bud ;  flowers  in  cymose  corymbs. 

§  1.  Styles  5,  distinct:  Pome  turhmate,  not  umhilicate  at  base. 

1,  P.  COMMUNIS,  L.  Leaves  lance-ovate,  slightly  serrate,  smooth 
above ;  peduncles  corymbose,  pubescent. 

Common  Pyrus.     Pear.  Pear-tree. 

Stem  20  to  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  virgate  rather  erect  branches,  forming  an  ob- 
long or  tapering  head.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length, 
Fhwers  white,  in  clustered  corymbs,  on  lateral  spurs.    Fruit  1  to  3  inches  in 
diameter,  succulent,  usually  yellowish-green,  with  shades  of  red. 
Hah.  Gardens,  yards,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug.  and  after. 

Obs.  Many  varieties  of  this  luscious  fruit  have  been  obtained,  by 
long  culture, — in  which  the  French  Pomologists  seem  especially  to 
excel. 

g  2.  Styles  5,  united  at  base :  Pome  depressedrglohose,  umhilicate  at  hose. 

2,  P.  Malus,  L.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  serrate,  pubescent  above ; 
peduncles  subumbellate,  villous. 

Apple  Pyrus.     Common  Apple.  Apple-tree. 
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Stem  15  to  25  or  30  feet  high,  usually  with  spreading  geniculate  branches,  form- 
ing a  broad  bushy  head.    Leaves  2  to  3  ^  inches  long ;  petioles  about  an  inch  in 
length.    Flowers  mostly  pale  red,  in  simple  sessile  umbels,  terminal  and  lateral. 
Fruit  1  to  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  fleshy,  of  various  colors. 
Hob.  Orchards,  yards,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug.  and  after. 

Ohs.  The  varieties  of  this — like  the  Pear — have  been  rendered 
almost  numberless,  by  long  and  careful  culture.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted^  however,  that  so  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid, 
in  this  County,  in  selecting  the  best.  A  new  era,  it  is  hoped,  is 
now  dawning  upon  those  who  have  orchards  to  plant. 

3«  P.  COron^ria^  L.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  subcordate  at  base, 

incised-serrate  or  angulate-lobed,  smoothish ;  peduncles  corymbose, 

smooth. 

Crown  Pyrus.     Crab  Apple.  Sweet-scented  Crab  tree. 

Stem  10  to  15  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches,  rugged  with  short  spurs,  and 
forming  a  bushy  head.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long ;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  half  in  length.  Flowers  pale  rod.  in  loose  corymbs  terminating  the  spurs. — 
Fruit  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  fleshy,  but  firm,  yellowish-green  and 
fragrant  when  mature,  yet  extremely  acid. 
Hob.  Borders  of  woods ;  roadsides,  &c.  rare.    Fl.  May.  FV.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  native  apple  was  formerly  freciuent  in  Chester  County ; 
but  is  now  becoming  quite  rare. 

g  3.  Styles  2  to  5:  Pome  small,  herry-like;  leaves  glandular. 

4.  P.  arbutifolia^  L.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  acute,  crenate- 
serrulate,    mostly  tomentose   beneath;    peduncles   corymbose,  vil- 
lous. 
Arbutus-leaved  Pyrus.     Choke-berrj^ 

Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  slender,  branching.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  the 
upper  surface  smooth  and  green,  with  numerous  dark  purple  glands  on  the  midrib ; 
petioles  1  line  to  }^  of  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  whitish,  with  a  tinge  of  purple, 
in  terminal  pedunculate  cymose  or  compound  corymbs.  Fruit  globose,  2  to  3 
lines  in  diameter,  dark  red  or  purple,  sometimes  nearly  black,  when  mature, 
sweetish  and  astringent.' 
Hah.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    J'?.  May.  JV.  Aug. 

Division  ii.    Calyx-tube  turbinate,  or  ovx)id. 


[The  name  of  a  city  of  Crete, — whence  it  was  obtained.] 
Calyx-tube  turbinate;    segments    subfoliaceous.      Pome  fleshy,    5- 
celled;  cells  several-seeded;  seeds  mucilaginous.     Trees,  or  shrubs : 
leaves  simple,  conduplicate  in  the  bud ;  Jiowers  mostly  solitary. 

1.  C.  vulgaris,  Pers.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  obtuse  at  base,  very 
entire,  tomentose  beneath ;  fruit  sub-turbinate,  tomentose. 
Common  Cydonia.     Quince.  Quince-tree. 

Stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.    Leaves 2ijo  3  inches  long ; 
j)dioles  about  half  an  inch  long.    Flowers  reddish  white,  rather  large,  terminal.'— 
Fruit  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  citron-yellow  when  mature. 
Mai).  Gardens ;  ditch  banks,  &c.    Nat.  of  Southern  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs,  Cultivated  for  its  fruit, — which  is  chiefly  used  for  making 
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Preserves,  or  sweet-meats.  The  Quince  is  supposed  to  be  the  golden 
apple  of  the  Hesperides,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  fable ;  but  if  the 
Orange  had  been  then  known,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  esteemed 
a  more  precious  fruit,  by  "the  Western  Maidens."  The  C.  Japon- 
ica,  Fers.  or  Flowering  Q,\n.Yi(iQ  [Fyrus  Japonica,  Willd.),  ish\gh\j 
prized  for  its  beauty  as  an  early-flowering  shrub;  but  the /rw?^ — 
though  remarkably  fragrant — is  very  hard  and  acerb. 

126,  AMEI^AIV^CHIER,  Medik. 

[The  popular  French  name  of  one  of  the  species.] 
Calyx-tube   ovoid.     Petals   5,  lance-oblong.     Pome  berry-like,  wit^ 
5    cartilaginous   double   cells,  each    division    1-seeded;  seeds  ofte* 
abortive.     Shrubs :  leaves  simple ;  flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 

1.  A.  Canadensis;,  Torr.    ^^   Gr.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  acu' 

rainate,  silky-villous  while  young ;  racemes  eloiigated. 

A.  Botryapium.  Lindl.  ^^  Fl.   Cestr.  ed.   2.  p.'%^(^  also,  A.  ovalis, 

ibid.  p.  295.  ■ife:^^ 

Canadian  Amelaxchier.     June-berry.  Shad-B4J^|i:Bervice-berry. 

,Sfem  8  to  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  rather  slender  distant  bt?^lies.    Leaves  2  to  3 
inches  long;  j^e^toZes  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.    Rdcernes  about  2  inches 
long,  loose  and  rather  pendulous ;  ^ower^  white  and  showj'.    Fruit  roundish- 
ovoid,  2  to  3  or  4  lines  in  diameter,  dark  purple  when  mature,  esculent. 
Hah.  Rich  moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  .Tune. 

Obs.  This  shrub  has  acquired  one  of  its  popular  names,  by  reason 
of  its  flowering  during  the  season  of  taking  shad,  in  our  rivers.  The 
A.  ovalis,  DC.  ^^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  is,  no  doubt,  very  properly  re- 
duced to  a  variety. 

ORDER  XXXYI.  MELASTOMACEAE. 

Rarely  herhs ;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  strongly  ribbed ;  stipules  none ;  Jlmoers  in 
terminal  corymbose  cymes;  calyx-tube  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  and  inserted  with  them ;  anthers  opening  by  pores  at 
apex;  fruit  capsular;  seeds  numerous,  without  alhumen. 

127,  RIIEX  lA,  L. 

[Gr.  Rhexis,  a  rupture ;  a  name  without  apparent  application.] 
Calyx-tube  urceolate ;   limb  4-cleft.     Petals  4,  inserted  on  the  calyx . 
Anthers   long,    curved,    declinate,    1-celled.     Style    1.      Capsule   4- 
celled,  included   in   the   calyx-tube.       Seeds   cochleate.      Perennial 
herbs:  leaves  sessile;  flowers  cymose. 

1.  R.  Tir^nica^  L.  Stem  square,  with  winged  angles ;  leaves 

oval-lanceolate,  acute,  bristly-ciliate. 

Virginia  Rhexia.     Deer-grass.  Meadow  Beauty. 

Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  often  trichotomously  branched  above,  sparingly  hispid . 
Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,  with  3  prominent  nerves.    Floivers  bright  purple,  rather 
large  and  showy ;  calyx  glandular-hispid. 
Hab.  Slaty  swamps :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

ORDER  XXXYII.  LYTHRA^CEAE. 

Herls ;  leaves  mostly  opposite,  entire ;  stipules  none ;  flowers  axillary ;  stamens  4  ix^ 
14 ;  style  1 ;  capsule  membranaceous,  included  in  the  calyx,  but  free,  1-  to  4-celled, 
many-seeded;  seeds  without  alhumefn. 
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12S.  AMMAZ^-^JVIA,  Houston, 

[Dedicated  to  Prof.  Animann,  of  St.  Petersburg.] 
Calt/x  subcampanulate,  4-anglecl,  4-lobed,   with  a   tooth   at   each 
sinus.     Petals  4,  or  wanting.     Stamens  4.     Capsule  globular,  4^ 
celled,  with  central  placentae.     Smooth  subaquatics. 

1.  A.  hillllilis^  Mx.    Stems  ascending,   square ;  leaves  linear- 
oblanceolate,  rather  obtuse ;  flowers  in  threes  or  often  solitary,  sesv 
sile;  petals  4,  orbicular,  caducous. 
Humble  Ammajtnia. 

Annual ;  stem  4  to  8  inches  long,  procumbent  and  branching  at  base.    Leaves  % 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  tapering  at  base  to  a  short  petiole.    Flowers 
greenish,  small,  upper  ones  usually  solitary,  and  opposite. 
Hob.  Wet  places ;  Brandy  wine :  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Collected  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Brandy  wine,  above 
Marshall's  Mill,  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Baenard. 

1^9.  CU^PHEA,  Jacq. 
[Gr.  KupJios,  curved,  or  gibbous ;  in  reference  to  the  calyx-tube.] 
Calf/z  tubular,   12-ribbed,  ventricose,   gibbous   at  base;   limb   6- 
toothed.      Petals  6,  very  unequal.     Stamens  mostly   12.     Capsule 
oblong,  1-  or  2-celled,  bursting  laterally  with  the  calyx-tube.  Seeds 
few,  compressed,  oval.     Clammy  herbs :  flowers  pedunculate. 

1,  C»  TiscosiSSima,!  Jacq.  Clothed  with  a  purplish  clammy 
pubescence ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  petiolate ;  flowers  solitary. 
Most  Viscid  Cuphea. 

Annual;  stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  branched.  Leaves  1  to  near  2  inches  long ; 
petioles  3^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length.  Calyx-tube  about  half  an  inch  long,  contracted 
at  throat ;  limb  more  or  less  dilated,  6-toothed,  and  usually  with  small  intervening 
processes.  Petals  violet  purple,  obovate,  clawed.  Capsule  about  as  long  as  the 
oalyx-tube,  thin  and  membranaceous,  opening  before  maturity,  and  exposing  the 
rather  large  seeds. 
Hob.  Gravelly  old  fields,  and  roadsides :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

ORDER  XXXVIII.  ONAaRA^CEAE. 

Herbs;  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  simple,  without  stipules;  flowers  mostly  tetra- 
merous;  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  2-4-celled  ovary,  its  lobes  valvate  in  the  bud 
c*  obsolete;  petals  convolute  in  the  bud;  stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as 
the  petals  or  calyx-lobes. 

SUBORDER  I.    ONAGRA^CEAE  PROPEIR,. 

Galyx-tvbe  often  longer  than  the  ovary,  bearing  the  petals  (when  present)  aijd  sta- 
•mens  on  its  summit;  stigma  2- 4-lobed,  or  capitate;  copswZe  loculicidally  4-celied 
and  4-valved,  or  indehiscent;  placentae  in  the  axis;  seeds  without  albumen, 

f  Petals  4 ;  stamens  twice  as  many. 
'^ISO.  EPIL.O  BIIIM,  L. 

[Gr.  Epi  Lobou  Ion  ;  meaning  a  violet  on  a  Pod.] 
Calyx-tube  not  longer  than  the  ovary.     Anthers  subovate,  erect; 
pollen  not  viscid.      Capsule  long,   linear.     Seeds  comose.     Peren- 
nials. 
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I.  E.  an^ustifi^liuiil,  L.  Stem  simple;  leaves  alternate, 
lanceolate,  entire ;  flowers  in  a  terminal  virgate  raceme,  large  and 
showy. 

Narrow-leaved  Epilobium.     Great  Willow-Herb. 

^tan  4  to  6  feet  high.    Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  suhsessile.    Raceme  3  to  6  or  8 
inches  long;  flowers  purplish  lilac-color;  on  pedicels  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Capsules  1}^  to  3  inches  long,  hoary. 
Ilab.  Great  Valley ;  Beayer  run :  rare.    FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Collected  in  1837,  by  Mr,  xIlbert  Townsend.  The  specific 
name,  given  by  Linnaeus,  is  rather  unfortunate,  and  calculated  to 
mislead  the  young  Botanist, — as  the  leaves  are  much  broader,  and 
every  way  larger,  than  in  some  of  the  forms  of  U.  palustre.  The 
plant,  in  fact,  is  quite  pretty, — with  a  large  raceme  of  showy  flow- 
ers. 

II.  E,  COloratuin^  MuM.  Stem  much  branched ;  leaves  mostly 
opposite,  lanceolate,  serrulate,  purple-veined;  flowers  axillaryj 
small. 

Colored  Epilobium.     Willow-herb. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high, — the  upper  part,  and  branches,  often  marked  with  pubes- 
cent lines  decurrent  from  the  base  of  the  petioles.  Leaves  2  to  5  or  6  inches  long, 
mostly  obtuse  at  base;  petioles  very  short.  Flowers  purplish,  sometimes  nearly 
white,  with  purple  spots,  the  petals  bifid  or  emarginate.  Capsule  2  to  near  3  inches 
long,  slender,  pubescent ;  valves  lieeled. 
Hob.  Swampy  thickets,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

3.  E.  palustre^  L.  Stem  slender,  bushy  at  summit,  hoary ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  or  lance-linear,  often  entire  with  revolute  mar- 
gins. 

E.  squamatum,  Nutt.  ^  Fl.   Cestr.  ed.  2.  p,  239. 
Marsh  Epilobium. 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  rigid ;  braniehes  pubescent.  Leaves  an  inch  or  inch 
and  half  in  length,  often  nearly  linear  and  sessile.  Flowers  pale  purple,  or  nearly 
white,  few  and  small.  Capsule  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  very  slender,  hoary- 
pubescent  while  young. 

Hob.  Swampy,  low  grounds :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo, 
Obs.  The  linear-leaved  variety  is  becoming  rare. 

131.  (ElVOTHE  RA,  L. 

[Gr.  Oinos,  wine,  and  fhcra,  a  chase ;  application  obscure.] 
Calyx-tube  longer  than  the  ovary.     Petals  mostly  obcordate.     An- 
thers linear,  incumbent ;  pollen  viscid.     Capsule  oblong,  or  clavate. 
Seeds  not  comose.     Leaves  alternate. 

1,  CE.  biennis,  L.  Stem  stout,  green ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
repand-dentate;  capsule  oblong,  obtusely  4-angled,  sub-sessile. 
Biennial  Oenothera.     Evening  Primrose. 

stem  3  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  branched,  often  rough-haired.  Leaves  2  to  6  inches 
long, — ^the  lower  ones  on  short  petioles,  the  upper  ones  sessile.  Flowers  yellow, 
large,  in  a  terminal  leafy  or  bracteate  spike.  Calyx  colored ;  ttibe  cylindrical,  1  to 
2  inches  in  length;  limb  dividing,  reflected, — the  segments  partially  cohering,  and 
turned  to  one  side;  the  limb,  and  tube  above  the  ovary,  caducous.  Capszdean 
inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long. 
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EaT).  Fields ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  There  are  3  or  4  varieties  of  this ;  one  of  which  ( Oe.  grandi- 
fiora,  Ait.),  with  very  large  flowers  (frequent  in  gardens),  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe,  while  its  petals  are  expanding  in  the  twilight 
of  a  summer's  evening. 

2«  €E»  frilticc^sa^  L.    Stem  slender,  rigid,  purplish;  leaves 

oblong-lanceolate,  denticulate;  capsule  clavate,  acutely  4-angled, 

pedicellate. 

Sheubby  Oenotheea.     Sun-drops. 

Perennial  f    Stem  1]/^  to  3  feet  high,  simple  or  often  branched  from  the  hase. — 
Leaves  about  2  inches  long,  sessile.    Flowers  yellow,  middle-size,  in  a  terminal 
bracteate  raceme.    Capsule  about  half  an  inch  long,  the  angles  sometimes  winged, 
tapering  at  base  to  an  angular  pedicel  1  to  3  or  4  lines  in  length. 
Hal?.  Dry  hills,  and  pastures :  frequent.    FL  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This,  also,  presents  some  varieties;  but  the  foregoing  are 
probably  the  only  distinct  species,  indigenous  to  the  County. 

132.  GAITRA,  L. 

[Gr.  Crauros,  superb ;  not  particularly  applicable  to  our  plant.] 
Calyx-tube  much  longer  than  the  ovary.     Petals  lance -oblong,  as- 
cending, or  turned  to  the  upper  side.     Anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 
Capsule  ovoid,  ribbed,  bony  or  nut-like,  nearly  indehiscent,  1-  or 
few-seeded.     Seeds  not  comose.     Leaves  alternate,  sessile. 

1.  Cr.  biennis^  L.  Stem  hairy ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
denticulate ;  capsule  subsessile. 
Biennial  Gaura. 

Stem  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  hard,  branching,  often  purple.    Leaves  1  to  4  or  5 
inches  long,  acute  at  each  end,  finally  purple.    Flowers  at  first  reddish-white,  at 
length  purple,  in  terminal  spikes, — beginning  in  dense  corymbs,  and  gradually 
elongating.    Capsules  1  third  to  half  an  inch  long,  quadrangular-OYoid. 
Bab.  Along  the  Schuylkill:  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

ft  Petals  mostly  4;  stamens  as  many. 
133.  I-rOWIO  lA,  L. 

[In  honor  of  Christian  Gottlieb  Ludwig ;  a  German  Botanist.] 

Calyx-tube  not  any  longer  than  the  ovary ;  segments  4,  more  or  less 

persistent.      Petals  sometimes  wanting.      Capsule   quadrangular- 

obovoid,  or  oblong,  many-seeded.     Perennials :  flowers  axillary. 

*  Leaves  alternate;  petals  4. 

1.  li.  alternif  olia^  L.    Stem  erect ;  leaves  lanceolate,  sub- 
sessile  ;  capsules  quadrangular-obovoid,  the  angles  winged. 
Isnardia  alternifolia.  JDC.  ^  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  109. 
Alternate-leaved  Ltjdwigia.     Bastard  Loose-strife.  Seed-box. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  much  branched,  often  purplish.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long, 
acute,  tapering  at  base.  Flowers  yellow;  calyx-segments  acuminate,  deciduous; 
petals  roundish-obovate,  caducous.  Capsule  about  J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, — the 
apex  broad  and  convex,  opening  by  a  central  foramen;  peduncle  the  length  of  the 
capsule. 
Eab.  Wet  meadows;  along  rivulets,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept, 
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*  *  Leaves  opposite ;  petals  ivaMing,  or  minute. 

^.  li.  paliistris^  Ell.  Stem  procumbent,  creeping ;  leaves  ovate, 
petiolate ;  capsules  oblong,  obtusely  4-cornered. 
Isnardia  palustris,  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  cd,  2.  p.  109. 
Marsh  Ludwigia.     Water  Purslane. 

Ste7n  6  to  12  and  18  inches  long,  succulent,  purple,  creeping  (sometimes  floating), 
branching.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  flat  or 
winged  petiole  which  is  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  in  length.    Capsule  truncate, 
crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx-segments. 
Hab.  Ditches,  and  miry  places :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Iff  Petals  2 ;  stamens  as  many. 
134.  CIRCAE^A,  Toumef. 

[Named  from  Circe,  the  fabled  Enchantress.] 
Calyx-tube  a  little  longer  than  the  ovary ;  lobes  2,  deciduous.  Petals 
obcordate.     Capsule  turbinate,  subcompressed,  uncinately  hirsute, 
2-celled,  2-seeded.     Perennials:  leaves  opposite,  petiolate. 

1.  C  luUteti^na^  L.  Leaves  ovate  or  subcordate,  acuminate, 

remotely  toothed ;  bracts  none. 

Parisian  Circaea.     Enchanter's  Nightshade. 

St'em  12  to  18  inches  high,  simple,  more  or  less  pubescent.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3 
inches  long,  thin ;  petioles  "%.  ^^  vaoh.  to  2  inches  in  length.    Flowers  reddish- 
white,  in  slender  virgate  racemes,  alternate  and  pedicellate ;  pedicels  of  the  fruit 
reflexed. 
Hah.  Moist,  shaded  places :  frequent.    jP7.  July.  Fr.  Auq. 

Obs.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Botanic  Garden,  devotes  a  number  af 
lines  to  the  vulgar  notions  formerly  connected  "with  this  plant.  The 
following  are  the  initiatory  couplets: — 

"  Thrice  round  the  grave  Circsea  prints  her  tread. 
And  chaunts  the  numbers  which  disturb  the  dead ; 
Shakes  o'er  the  holy  earth  her  sable  plume, 
Wayes  her  dread  wand,  and  strikes  the  echoing  tomb ! " 

He  informs  us,  in  a  note,  that  it  "was  much  celebrated  in  the 
mysteries  of  witchcraft,"  &c.  and  remarks,  that  "the  superstitious 
ceremonies  or  histories  belonging  to  some  vegetables  have  been 
truly  ridiculous :  " — such  as  those  of  the  Druids  with  the  Mistletoe, — 
the  legend  of  the  Mandrake, — the  wearing  of  Paeo'ny  roots,  as  amu- 
lets,— and  the  use  of  the  Hazel  twig,  or  Divining  Eod,  in  discovering 
ores,  and  fountains.  He  adds,  that,  in  the  very  year  when  he  was 
writing,  "there  were  many  in  France,  and  some  in  England,  who 
underwent  an  enchantment  without  any  divining  rod  at  all,  and  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  affected  by  an  invisible  agent,  which  the 
Enchanter  called  Animal  Magnetism!" 

ORDER  XXXIX.  GROSSULACEAE. 

Low  shrubs,  sometimes  prickly ;  leaves  alternate,  palmately  veined  and  lobed,  ex- 
tipulate,  or  the  petioles  with  stipular  margins,  ciliate  and  somewhat  clasping  at 
base;  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  border  5-lobed,  shriveling;  petals  5,  very 
small ;  stamens  5,  inserted,  alternately  with  the  petals,  on  the  calyx ;  fruit  a 
1-celled  berry,  with  2  parietal  placentae ;  see<Z5  numerous;  ewi&ryo  minute,  at  the 
base  of  hard  albumen. 
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135.  RrBES,  L. 

[An  ancient  Arabic  name,  of  obscure  meaning.] 
Stamens  short,  often  included.     Styles  2,  more  or  less  united.     Ripe 
seeds  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous  coat. 

*  Stems  more  or  less  aculeate ;  peduncles  1-  to  Z-floivered. 

1,  R.  Uva-crIspa,  L.  Stem   diffusely  branching;  berries  solitary, 

oval,  large,  smooth,  or  hairy. 

Goose-berry. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high.    Leaves  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  as  wide 
as  long,  3-  to  5-lobed ;  petioles  shorter  than  the  leaves,  often  margined.    Peduncles 
solitary  or  in  pairs,  often  bracteate  near  the  middle.    Flowers  pale  greenish-yel- 
low.   Berries  pendulous,  greenish  amber-color,  when  mature. 
jSoS.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Ft.  April.  Fr.  July. 

*  *  Stems  not  aculeate  ;  flowers  in  racemes. 

^.  R.  RiiBiiuM,  L.  Stems  slender,  erect,  sparingly  branched;  ra- 
cemes smooth ;  calyx  rotate ;  berries  globose,  mostly  red. 
Red  Ribes.     Red  Currant. 

(Sfems  2  to  4  feet  high,  growing  in  bunches,  or  clusters  from  the  root.    Leaves  1 
to  2  or  3  inches  long,  rather  wider  than  long,  obtusely  3-  to  5-lobed;  petioles  about 
as  long  as  the  leaves.    Racemes  from  lateral  buds,  distinct  from  the  leaves;  l)racts 
ovate.    Flowers  greenish-yellow.    Berries  sometimes  peaaly  white. 
Hah.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

3.  R.  NiGEUM,  L.  Leaves  resinous-dotted  beneath ;  racemes  hairy ; 
calyx  tubular-campanulate ;  berries  roundish-ovoid,  black. 
Black  Ribes.     Black  Currant. 

iSfems  3  to  5  feet  high,  in  clusters  from  the  root.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  nearly 
as  wide  as  long,  3-  to  5-lobed ;  petioles  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Racemes  usually 
with  a  distinct  single-flowered  peduncle  at  base ;  bracts  subulate.  Flowers  pale 
yellowish-green,'^the  petals  sometimes  changed  into  stamens,  or  staminodia.— 
Berries  purplish  black. 
Hob.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.    Fr.  July. 

4.  R.  floridum,  L.  Leaves  resinous-dotted  on  both  sides;  ra- 
cemes retrorsely  pubescent;  calyx  tubular;  berries  ovoid-oblong, 
black. 

FiJowERT  Ribes.    Wild  Black  Currant. 

S^5  3  or  4  feet  high,  several  from  the  root;  branches  often  recurved.    Leaves 
1  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  as  wide  as  long,  acutely  3-lebed ;  petioles  longer  than 
the  leaves,  margined,  and  fringed  or  p^lbescent-ciliate  near  the  base.    Racemes 
about  3  inches  long ;  bracts  lance-linear.    Flowers  pale  greenish-yellow. 
Hab.  Sandy  banks;  road-sides,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Garden  Black  Currant.  Two 
American  species  (from  the  far  West)  are  cultivated  as  ornamental 
shrubbery;  viz.  R.  aureum,  Ph.  or  Missouri  Currant,  with  yellow 
flowers  of  spicy  clove-like  fragrance, — and  R.  sanguineum,  Ph,  with 
deep  crimson  flowers. 

ORDER  XL.  CUCURBITA^CEAE. 

Serhaceous,  mostly  succulent  vines,  with  tendrils;  leaves  alternate,  palmately 
veined  or  lobed ;  flowers  monoicous  (sometimes  dioicous) ;  calyx-tube  adherent  to 
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the  1-3-celled  ovary ;  jMaJs  5.  more  or  less  iinited  (often  completely  so) ;  stamens  5 
or  3,  somewhat  united,  as  well  by  tlieir  tortuous  anthers  as  by  the  filaments ;  fruit 
(Pepo)  usually  fleshy,  sometimes  woody  or  membranous ;  seeds  large,  without  oLbw 
men. 

t  Petals  connected  at  hase,  only. 

136.  L-AGEIVA^KIA,  Seringe. 

[Gr.  Lagenos,  a  flagon,  or  bottle;  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.] 
Calyx-tube   subturbinate ;    segments    subulate-lanceolate.      Fruit  a 
woody  Pepo  ;  seeds  obovate,  2-lobed  at  apex,  with  the  margin  tumid. 
Climbing  annuals. 

1,  L.   vuLGAnis,  Ser.    Softly  viscid-pubescent;   leaves  roundish- 
cordate,  acuminate ;  fruit  clavate-ventricose. 
Common  Lagenaria.     Calabash.  Bottle  Gourd. 

Plant  emitting  a  fetid  musky  odor;  stem  10  to  15  or  20  feet  long,  slender,  branch- 
ing, climbing  by  2-  to  1-cleft  tendrils.  Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long ;  petioles  2  to  Q 
inches  long.  Flowers  white,  with  green  nerves  and  veins,  axillary,  on  long  pe- 
duncles. Fruit  12  to  18  inches  long,  unequally  biventricose,  finally  nearly  hol- 
low, or  partially  filled  with  the  loose  dry  stiberose  inlacentac, — the  rindy  or  shell, 
becoming  smooth,  thin  and  hard.    Seeds  with  a  dry  membranous  arillus. 

Obs.  The  firm  woody  shell,  of  the  fruit,  aftbrds  a  convenient 
kitchen  utensil, — for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated,  by  cottagers  and 
farmers  who  cannot  afford,  or  do  not  choose,  to  purchase  more 
costly  ones.  Willdenow  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  its 
value,  in  domestic  economy.  Under  the  head  of  Usus,  he  mentions 
'^Lagenae,  Cochlearia,  Infandihula,  Filei,  innumeraquc  Utensilia.^^  It 
might  serve  all  these  purposes,  in  a  primitive  state  of  society;  but 
our  people  have  generally  got  rather  past  that.  There  is  occasion- 
ally cultivated,  for  the  table,  a  cucurbitaceous  fruit  of  extraordinary 
length,  called  ^^  vegetable  marroiv,'' — which  seems  to  belong  to  this 
speciesj  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  variety  davata,  of  Sebinge  and  De 
Candolle. 

13^.  Cr^CIJMIS,  L. 

[Said  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic,  Cucc, — a  hollow  vessel.] 
Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  5-toothed.     Fruit  a  fleshy  Fepo  ;  seeds 
white,  lance-oblong,  acute  at  base  and  on  the  margin.     Annuals; 
flowers  axillary,  on  short  peduncles,  yellow ;   tendrils  simple. 

1.  G.  MiiLO,  L.  Stem  prostrate;  leaves  cordate-orbicular,  some- 
what angulate;  fertile  flowers  perfect;  fruit  oval,  or  subglobose, 
torulose. 

Melon  Cucumis.     Musk-Melon.  Cantaleupe. 

Hirsute  and  roughish.    *S';'e»i  5  to  8  or  10  feet  long,  sparingly  branched.    Leaves 
3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  rather  wider  than  long;  jyetioles  2  to  3  inches  long. — 
Fruit  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  often  longitudinally  ridged  (torulose), — ^the  flesh, 
when  mature,  yellowish,  succulent,  and  of  a  saccharine  spicy  flavor. 
HaJ).  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Tartary,  and  the  East.    Ft.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

2,  C.  SATiVus,  L.  Stem  trailing  or  clambering;  leaves  angulate- 
lobed,  the  terminal  lobe  prominent;  fruit  oblong,  obtusely  trigonous, 
scabrous  when  young. 

Cultivated  Cucumis.     Common  Cucumber. 
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Rough  and  hispid..  Stem  6  to  10  or  12  feet  long,  somewhat  hranching.  Leaves 
8  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  long,  somewhat  5-angled  and  lobed  ; 
petioles  2  to  4  inches  in  length.  Fruit  6  to  12  inches  long,  and  2  or  3  inches  in 
diameter,  rough  with  hristle-pointed  tubercles  while  young, — smoothish,  tawny- 
yellow,  and  pulpy  when  mature. 
Hah.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Asia.    Fl.  June.  F\  Aug. 

3.  C.  ANau^RiA,  L.  Stem  prostrate,  slender;  leaves  sinuately  pal- 

mate-lobed ;  fruit  oyal,  ecliinate. 

Anguria  Cucumis,     Prickly,  or  Jerusalem  Cucumber. 

Hirsute.    Stem,  3  to  6  feet  long,  branching.  Leaves  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  deeply 
sinuate-lobed ;  petioles  1  or  2  inches  long.    Flowers  greenish-yellow.    FVuit  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  strongly  muricate,  greenish  when  mature. 
Hah.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Jamaica.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

138.  CITRUL.^I.US,  Neck. 

[From  Citrus,  an  orange ;  the  pulp  being  mostly  orange-red.] 
Calyx  5-parted ;  segments  linear-lanceolate.  Fruit  oval  or  roundish, 
fleshy, — ^the  placentae  very  succulent.  Seeds  colored,  flatly  com- 
pressed, obovate-oblong,  truncate  at  base,  and  t,obtuse  on  the  mar- 
gin. Annuals:  flowers  axillary,  pale  greenish-yellow;  tendrils 
branched. 

!•  C.  vulgXbis,  Schrad.    Stem  trailing,  rather  slender;  leaves  5- 
lobed,  lobes  sinuate-pinnatifid ;  fruit  very  smooth,  stellate-maculate. 
Cucumis  Citrullus.  Ser.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  653. 
Common  Citrullus.     Water-Melon. 

Hairy.  Stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  long,  angular,  somewhat  hranching.  Leaves  3  to 
6  or  6  inches  long,  oyate  in  their  outline ;  petioles  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  gener- 
ally erect.  Fruit  10  to  20  inches  long,  with  a  firm  fleshy  rind,  and,  when  mature, 
with  a  tender  sweet  watery  frosty-looking  or  crystalized  pulp  within,  which  is 
usually  purplish  or  reddish-orange  color.  Seeds  black,  or  purplish  brown. 
Hah.  Gardens,  «S;c.    Nat.  of  India  and  Africa.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  There  is  a  nearly  allied  plant,  often  seen  in  gardens,  "which 
bears  a  different /rmY — known  by  the  name  of  **  Citron,''^ — the  firm 
rind  of  which  is  used  in  making  sweetmeats,  or  "Preserves."  The 
interior  is  also  firm^  and  does  not  become  red,  tender  and  watery, 
like  the  common  Water  Melon :  yet  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant, 
and  external  appearance  of  the  fruit,  so  closely  resemble  this  species, 
that  I  suppose  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  variety, — perhaps  the 
Var.  Pmteca,  of  Seringe  and  De  Candolle. 

139.  SIC^YOS,  L. 

[The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Cucumber.] 
Calyx  campanulate.     Fruit  ovate,  compressed,  dry  and  membranous, 
1 -seeded,  beset  with  barbed  prickly  bristles.     Climbing  annuals, 
resembling  the  common   Cucumber-  Vine :  fruit  in  capitate  clusters. 

!•  S.  ang^1ll^tusi,9  L.  Leaves  angulate-5-lobed,  cordate  at  base ; 
fruit  prickly  and  villous,  in  small  dense  pedunculate  clusters. 
Angulate  Sicyos.     Single-seeded  Cucumber. 

Viscid-pubescent.  Sixm  10  to  15  or  20  feet  long,,  slender,  branching;  tendrils 
somewhat  umbellately  br?inched.  Leaves  3  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  and  about  as 
wide  as  long;  petioles  ^  tP,  3  inches  in  length.    Fiowers  greenish-wh^te,  clustered 
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son  axillary  common  peduncles  1  or  2  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length, — the  staminate  ones- 
oory  mbose-capitate,  with  the  common  peduncle  longer ;  the  pistillate  ones  in  dense 
capitate  clusters.    Fruit  compressed,  ovate,  in  stellately-globose  heads,  which  are 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  armed  with  slender  tawny  spines. 
Ilab.  Banks  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  Cucumber-like  Vine  has  found  its  way  into  some  gar- 
dens ;  where  it  is  something  of  a  nuisance,  and  rather  difficult  to 
get  rid  of.  The  Balsam  Ajjple  (Momordica  Balsdmina,  L.),  which 
belongs  to  this  section,  is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens ;  but  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  a  place  in  our  Flora — even  among  cultivated  plants. 

1 1  Petals  united  with  each  other,  and  with  the  calyx. 

140.  CUCFR^BITA,  L. 

[The  Latinized  Celtic  name  for  a  Gourd,  or  hollow  vessel.] 
Calyx-tube  obovoid-clavate ;  limb  circumscissed  and  deciduous.  Co- 
rolla campanulate.  Fruit  fleshy,  or  finally  subligneous.  Seeds 
white,  obovate,  convexly  compressed,  the  margin  scarcely  tumid.— 
Trailing  annuals :  leaves  subcordate ;  tendrils  branched ;  flowers  yel- 
low, axillary,  subsolitary. 

•^  Fruit  always  fleshy  (Pumpkins). 

1,  C.  Pepo,  L.  Leaves  obtusely  cordate,  somewhat  5-lobed;  flowers 
large;  fruit  of  various  forms,  smooth. 

Pumpkin. 

Rough  and  hispid.  Stern  10  to  20  feet  long,  sparingly  branched.  Leaves  9  to  15 
inches  long,  on  stout  fistular  j)e^io?es  4  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.  Staminate  flmv- 
crs  often  solitary,  on  a  long  peduncle.  Fruit  varying  from  depressed-globose  to 
oval,  oblong,  or  clavate  and  curved,  of  various  sizes  and  colors,— the  rind  thick 
and  fleshy,  the  cavity  loosely  filled  with  a  stringy  pulp. 
Hal).  Fields,  and  gardens.    Nat.  of  the  East.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  The  fruit  of  this  is  valuable  for  stock, — and  some  of  the 
varieties  excellent  for  the  table.  It  is  liable  to  be  injuriously  hf/  - 
oridized,  when  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Squashes.  I 
have  had  a  crop  of  Pumpkins  totally  spoiled,  by  thoughtlessly 
planting  Squashes  among  them:  the  fruit  becoming  hard,  warty 
and  woody,— unfit  for  the  table,  and  uiisafe  to  give  to  cattle. 

*  *  Fruit  finally  subligneous  (Squashes). 

2,  C.  M^LOPEPO,  L.  Leaves  somewhat  5-angled;  fruit  orbicular 
riud  much  depressed  (clypeate),  smoothish,  the  margin  often  tumid. 
€ymling.     Round,  or  Patty-pan  Squash. 

Hirsute.    Stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  long,  somewhat  branching;  tendrils  sometimes 
transformed  or  developed  into  imperfect  leaves.    Leaves  6  or  8  inches  in  length  ; 
p*tidles  as  long  as  the  leaves.    Fruit  3  to  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  of  various  colors, 
jjometimes  warty. 
JIab.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  country  uncertain.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  Cultivated  for  the  table.  The  name,  ^'■Cymling,^''  is  South- 
ern,— and  may,  perhaps,  be  a  corruption  of  Cymbaline,  from  a  re- 
5«emblance  in  the  form  of  the  fruit  to  that  of  a  Cymbal. 

3,  C.  VERRUCOSA,  L.  Leaves  5-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  narrowed  at 
base ;  fruit  oblong,  or  clavate  and  curved,  warty. 
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Warty  Cucurbita.     Warted,  or  Long-necked  Squash. 

Hirsute.    Stem  10  to  15  feet^long,  somewliat  branching.    Leaves  8  to  10  inches 
long ;  petioles  nearly  as  long.    Fruit  of  varying  form  and  color. 
Hob.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  country  unknown.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  Cultivated  as  the  preceding, — to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 

ORDER  XLI.  CRASSULACEAE. 

Mostly  succulent  or  fleshy  herds;  leaves  alternate,  or  subverticillate,  flat,  or  terete, 
chiefly  sessile;  stipules  none;  flowers  usually  cymose,  perfectly  symmetrical  (i.  e. 
the  parts  all  equal  in  numbers),  except  that  the  number  of  stamens  is  sometimes 
doubled;  sepals  imbricated  in  the  bud  (rarely  vrauting);  carpels  follicular,  opening 
along  the  inner  suture ;  embryo  in  thin  albumen. 

141.  SE^DUM,  L. 

[Latin,  sedeo^  to*  sit ;  the  plants  often  sitting  on  nearly  naked  rocks.] 
Sepals  and  petals  mostly  5 :  Stamens  twice  as  many.     Carpels  distinct, 
each  with  a  little  scale  at  base.     Seeds  numerous.    Leaves  thick  and 
fleshy. 

1.  S.  tern^tuni,  Mx.  Leaves  flat,— the  lower  ones  spatulate, 

ternately  verticillate, the  upper  ones  lance-oblong,   scattered; 

cymes  8-spiked,  with  the  1-sided  flowers  octandrous  and  the  solitary 

central  flower  decandrous. 

Ternatb  Sedum.     Stone-crop.  Purslane-leaved  House-leek. 

Perennial.    Stems  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  branching  from  the  base,  spreading, 
assurgent.  Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  a  little  produced  at  base.  Branches 
of  Uie  cyme  1  to  3  inches  in  length,  spreading  or  recurved;  flmoers  white;  anthers 
purplish-black. 
Hab.  Shaded  rocky  banks;  Ridley  Creek:  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

142.  PEJVTHO^RUM,  Gronov. 

[Gr.  Pente,  five,  and  oros,  a  prominence ;  alluding  to  the  erect  carpels.] 

Sepals  5.     Petals  mostly  wanting.     Stamens  10.     Carpels  united  at 

base,  forming  a  5-beaked  5-celled  capsule ;  celts  opening  transversely- 

Seeds  numerous.     Leaves  thin,  scattered. 

1.  P.  sedoides,  L.  Leaves  lanceolate, serrate ;  cyme  spreading; 

flowers  secund,  racemose-spiked. 

Seditm-like  Penthorum.     Virginian  Stone-crop. 

Perennial.    Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  erect,  with  a  few  angular  branches  above. 
Leaves  2  to  4  Inches  long.    Eacemes  1  to  2  inches  long,  circinate ;  flowers  yellow-' 
ish-green. 
Hab.  Swampy  places ;  along  rivulets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

ORDER  XLII.  SAXIFRAGACEAE. 

Herbs,  or  shrubs;  leaves  alternate,  or  opposite;  stipules  mostly  none,  or  the  base  of 
the  petioles  dilated  and  stipule-like ;  sepals  4  or  5,  persistent,  more  or  less  connect- 
ed with  each  other,  and  often  partially  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  petals  as  many  as 
the  sepals,  rarely  wanting ;  stamens  as  many,  or  more  commonly  twice  as  many, 
as  the  petals,  and  inserted  with  them  on  the  calyx ;  pistils  usually  2,  cohering  at 
base,  and  separate  at  summit;  fruit  capsular,  mostly  2-beaked,  with  septicidal  de- 
hiscence, many-seeded ;  embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 
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SUBORDER  I.    SAXIFRA^aEAE. 

Perennial  herbs;  calyx  mostly  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  ovary;  petals  imbricated 
in  the  bnd. 

g  1.  Leaves  mostly  alternate,    f  Petals  5,  entire. 

143.  SAXIF^RAOA,  L. 

[Latin,  Saxum,  a  rock,  nndfrango,  to  break;  often  growing  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.] 
Calyx  5-parted.     Stamens  10.     Capsule  2-celled, — or  rather  2  con- 
nate follicles,  opening  between  the  beaks. 
J^^  Leaves  chiefly  all  radical ;  flowers  on  a  scapcy  cymose-paniculate. 

!•  §•  VirginiensiSj  Mx.  Leaves  oval-spatulate  mth  a  broad 
petiole,  crenate-dentate ;  calyx  slightly  adherent  to  the  ovary,  not 
half  as  long  as  the  white  petals. 
Virginian  Saxifraga.     Early  Saxifrage. 

Leaves  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  thickish ;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  half  in  length.    Scape  4  to  12  inches  high. 
Hob.  Rocky  banks ;  woodlands,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

2.  S.  Pennsylvanica^  L.  Leaves  oblanceolate,  obsoletely 
toothed ;  calyx  free,  nearly  as  long  as  the  greenish-yellow  petals. 
Pennsylvanian  Saxifraga.     Tall,  or  Swamp  Saxifrage. 

Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  rather  thin ;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  mar- 
gined, ciliate.    Scajje  2  to  3  (sometimes  4  or  5)  feet  high;  cymes  at  first  in  conglom- 
erate heads,  finally  rather  loose,  in  an  open  panicle  12  to  18  inches  in  length. 
Hob.  Swampy  meadows :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

144.  HEUCHE  RA,  L. 

[Named  in  honor  of  John  Henry  Heucher,  a  German  Botanist.] 
Calyx  5-cleft.     Stamens  5.     Capsule  1 -celled,  with  2  parietal  pla- 
centae, 2-beaked,  opening  between  the  beaks.     Seeds  numerous, 
roundish-oval,  not  wing-margined.     Leaves  radical,  on  long  petioles ; 
scape  mostly  leafless,  tall. 

1.  H.  Americana,  L.  Hairy  and  viscid;  leaves  roundish-cor- 
date, somewhat  7-lobed;  panicle  loose;  stamens  finally  much  ex- 
serted, 
American  Heuchera.     Alum-root. 

Leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  and  as  wide  as  long;  petioles  2  to  8  or  10 
inches  long.  Scape  2  to  4  feet  high  (often  2  or  3  from  the  same  root),  rather  slen- 
der, i^oceme  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  thyrsoid  or  •pBxdcxdo.te;  pedicels  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  dichotomous,  or  often  in  threes.  Flowers  small, 
whitish,  with  a  tinge  of  purple. 
Hob.  Thickets ;  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  considerably  astringent ;  and  is  one 
of  the  Indian  remedies,  reputed  to  cure  cancers,  and  other  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers. 

t  f  Petals  5,  pinnatifid. 

145.  MITEE^IiA,  Tournef. 
[DiminutiTe  of  Mitra;  the  capsule  resemhling  a  little  mitre.'] 
Calyx  5-cleft,  short.     Stamens  10,  included.     Capsule  short,  round- 
ish, 2-valved  at  summit.    Seeds  erect,  at  the  base  of  the  capsule. — 
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Leaves  mostly  radical,  on  long  petioles, — those  on  the  scape  opposite 
and  sessile. 

1.  in.  dipliyl-'la,  L,  Leaves  cordate,  acute,  somewhat  3-  5- 
lobed,  unequally  dentate ;  scape  2-leaved,  many-flowered. 
Two-leaved  Mitella.     Bishop^s  Cap.  Mitre-wort. 

Badical  leaves  ^  to  3  inches  long;  petioles  2  to  6  inches  long.  Ssape  12  to  18 
inches  high  (often  several  fi:t>m  the  same  root),  slender.  Flowers  white,  a  little 
distant,  in  a  simple  raceme^  4  to  8  inches  in  length;  petals  deeply  pinnatifid  toward 
the  apex,  entire  and  cuneate  at  base.  Seeds  oboToid,  purplish  black,  smooth  and 
shining. 

Uab,  Rich  woods;  along  Brandywine:  frequent    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June, 
g  2.  Leaves  mosUy  opposite;  petals  wanting. 

146.  CHRYSOSPIiE^JVIUM,  Toumef, 
[Gr.  ChrysoSj  gold,  and  Splen,  spleen;  figuratively,  a ^I'oZdcn  remedy  for  the  spleen.] 
Cali/x  4-  or  5-oleft;  segments  obtuse.     Stamens  8  or  10,  inserted  on 
a  fleshy  disk.     Capsule  2-lobed,  very  short,  1 -celled,  2-valved  at 
top.     Succulent  prostrate  subaquatic  plants. 

1.   C.  AmeriC^UlUlIl,   Schwemitz.    Stems    slender,   diffusely 
spreading;  leaves  roundish-ovate,  obscurely  crenate-lobed ;  calyx 
mostly  4-cleft,  and  stamens  8. 
American  Chrysosplenium.     Golden  Saxifrage.  Water-Carpet. 

Smooth  and  purplish  green.  Stem  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  with  short  axillary 
opposite  branches  toward  the  base,  dichotomously  branching  near  the  summit — 
Leaves  ^  to  %  of  an  inch  long,  and  generally  wider  than  long,  abruptly  narrowed 
to  a  short  flat  petiole.  Flowers  sessile,  terminal,  axllliary  and  dichotomal,  appear- 
ing somewhat  corymbose  on  the  short  terminal  b^ahches;  anthers  reddish-orange 
ejoloT.  Seeds  hispid. 
Ilab.  Shaded  rocky  rivulets,  and  springs:  freqileht    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

SUBORDER  II.    :ttYi)RAN^GEAE. 

Shrubs ;  leaves  opposite,  petiolate ;  calyx4vbe  entirely  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  petals 
valvate  in  the  bud. 

14^.  HTDRAJV^GEA,  Gronov, 
[Gr.  HydoTy  water,  and  Angeion,  a  vase;  from  the  form  of  the  capsules]. 
Calyx-tube  hemispherical,  8-  to  10-ribbed ;  border  4-  or  6-toothed. 
Stamens  8  or  10.     Capsule  2-celled,  2-beaked,  opening  between  the 
beaks;   seeds  oblong,  stHate.     Flowers  cymose,  of  2  forms, — the 
marginal  ones  often  radiate  and  abortive. 

1.  H*  arbor^scens,  L^  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate, obtuse  or  Bubcordate  at  base;  cymes  flat;  flowers  nearly  all 

fertile. 

H.  vulgaris,  Mx,  ^  Fl.  Ceitr.  ed.  2.  p.  269. 

Aeboeescbnt  Hydrangea.     Wild  Hydrangea. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  opposite  branches.    Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long;  peiC' 
oZet  1  to  2  inches  in  length.    Cymes  terminating  the  young  branches,  pubescent, 
rarely  radiate;  flowtrs  white  or  ochroleucous. 
Bab.  Bonks  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    J^  July.  Fr.  Sept 

ORDER  XLin.   HAMAMELACEAE. 

Shrubs;  leaves  alternate,  simple;  sUptdes  deciduous;  calyx  adherent  to  the  ba^  of 
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ihe  ovary;  pistUs  2,  united  at  base ;  capsule  woody,  2-beaked,  opening  at  summit, 
2-celled  below ;  seeds  bony,  1  in  each  cell ;  embryo  surrounded  by  fleshy  aWuvien, 

148.  UAMAIIIEXIS,  X. 

[Gr.  Ilaniay  with,  or  like,  and  melis,  an  apple-tree ;  application  not  obvious.] 
Flowers  in  little  axillary  clusters,  with  an  involucre  of  3  scale-like 
leaflets :  calyx  4-parted,  with  2  or  3  hractlets  at  base.  Petals  4,  long 
and  linear.  Stamens  4,  perfect  and  alternate  with  the  petals,  with 
as  many  intervening  scale-like  staminodia.  Capsule  loculicidal, 
opening  elastically. 

1.  II.  Tirginlca.^  L.  Leaves  obovate  or  oval,  sinuate-dentate, 
subcordate  at  base,  stellately  pubescent. 
Virginian  Hamamelis.     Witch-Hazel. 

Stem  6  to  10  or  12  feet  high,  with  straggling  flexuose  or  geniculate  branches. — 
Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long;  petioles  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  greenish- 
yellow,  clustered  in  threes,  on  a  common  peduncle  near  half  an  inch  long ;  petaU 
narrow,  linear,  a  little  crisped,  about  %  of  an  inch  in  length.  Seeds  black  and 
shining,  , 

Hab.  Moist  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Octo.  Fr.  Sept.  the  next  year  I 

Ohs.  The  twigs  of  this  native  shrub  have  furnished  a  capital  sub- 
stitute for  the  Divining  Rod,  of  Europe, — with  which  crafty  opera- 
tors were  wont  to  impose  upon  the  credulous. 

ORDER  XLIV.    UMBELLIF'ERAE. 

Herbs;  flowers  in  (usually  involvjcrate)  umbels;  calyx-tube  entirely  adherent  to  the 
Qvary ;  petals  5 ;  stamens  5,  inserted  (alternately)  with  the  petals,  on  the  disk  that 
crowns  the  cwar]/ and  surrounds  the  base  of  the  2  styles;  fruit  consisting  of  2 
peed-like  dry  carpeZs;*  seeds  solitary,  suspended ;  embryo  minute,  in  the  apex  of 
copious  horny  ai^Mmen.  Stems  usually  hollow;  leaves  alternate,  generally  much 
dissected,  exstipulate,  but  the  peiiohs  more  or  less  dilated  and  sheathing  at  base. 

The  plants  of  this  Order  are  much  less  numerous  in  our  country,  than  in  the 
old  world.  Of  the  28  species  here  described,  9  have  been  introduced,— and  of  these, 
6  or  7  are  cultivated. 


*  The  carpels  of  the  umbeWferae  are  usually  marked  with  a  definite  number  of 
longitudinal  ribs,  which  are  sometimes  dilated  into  wings;  the  intervals,  or  chan- 
nels, between  the  ribs— as  also  the  commissure  (or  face,  by  Avhich  the  carpels  arc 
joined) — often  contain  one  or  more  linear  receptacles  of  aromatic  oil, — which  re- 
ceptacles aro  called  vittae,  or  fillets.  Those  ribs  on  the  carpels,  are  distinguished 
into  primary,  and  secondary.  The  primary  ones  (10  in  number  on  the  2  carpels — 
or  5  on  each,)  are  pretty  constant,  and  more  or  less  conspicuous, — representing 
the  midribs  and  sutures  of  the  5  sepals,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  and  coating  of  the  fruit.  The  5  ribs  which  answer  to  the  midi-ibs  of  the 
sepals,  are  termed  carinal  ribs,  and  their  extension  at  apex  forms  the  5  calyx- 
teeth.  Alternating  with  these  primary  ribs,  there  is  sometimes  a  development  of 
secondary  ones,— which  Prof.  De  Candolle  regards  as  representing  lateral  nerves 
(i.  e.  one  on  each  side  of  the  midrib)  of  the  sepals.  The  ribs  and  riWoe- together 
with  the  form,  or  manner  of  compression,  of  the  fruit — afford  important  aid  in  de- 
termining the  generic  character  of  the  plants  of  this  remarkably  natural  family ; 
and  consequently,  the  student,  or  young  herborizer,  should  always  bear  in  mind 
tliat  it  is  requisite  to  have  specimens  of  umbeUiferae  with  fiUl-grown  fruit. 
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SUBORPER  I.    ORTIIOSPER^MAE. 

Inner  face  (commisgure)  t»f  Die  carpolB  itralght  and  Uftt. 

g  1.  UMfiEW  tiimple  or  imperfect,  somttimes  proHferoM. 

149.  HYDROCOT^YLii:,  ntmief. 
[Or.  Hydor,  water,  and  kctyle^  a  cavity ;  the  leaves  being  Bometimcc  a  little  concave.] 
Calyx-teeth  obsolete.  Fruit  laterally  compressed,  orbicular;  carpels 
5-ribbe(l, — the  lateral  or  intermediate  ribs  enlarged,  often  forming 
a  thickened  margin ;  vittae  none.  Smooth  creeping  marsh  jt)erenwtaZ« : 
flowers  minute,  white. 

!•  II.  AmerlCSUia,  X.  Leaves  thin,  orbicular,  obscurely  7-  or 
9-lobed,  doubly  crenate ;  umbels  3-  to  6-flowcred,  subsessile. 
Ameeican  Hydrocotyle.     Marsh  Pennywort. 

*Stem  6  to  12  inches  long,  procumbent,  very  slender,  ilexuose,  with  filifbrm  run- 
ners from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Leavti  ciii  incli  or  inch  and  half  in  diameter, 
rather  wider  than  long;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  resembling  the  stem ; 
umbels  opposite  the  petioles. 

Hab.  Moist  shaded  places:  frequent.    Fl.  July.   JV.  Sept 
2.  H.  ranunculoldes,  L,  Leaves  thickish,  roundish-reni- 
form,  somewhat  6-lobed,  crenate;  umbels  5-  to  10-flowered,  pedun- 
culate. 
Ranunculus-like  Hydrocotyle. 

stem  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  creeping  and  throwing  out  verticils  of  long  fibres. 
Leaves  about  %  of  an  inch  long  and  nearly  an  inch  wide,  3-lobed,  with  the  lateral 
segments  partially  2-lobed ;  petioles  1  or  2  to  6,  and  sometimes  10  or  12,  inches 
long.    Pedicels  of  the  flowers  short;  common, peduncles  1  to  2  inches  in  length. 
Hah.  Wet  places;  along  Schuylkill ;  E.  Nottingham:  rare.    2^2.  July.  i^.  Sept. 

Ohs.  H.  umbelldta,  Z.  will  probably  be  found  along  the  Schuyl- 
kill, within  this  County:  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  yet  been 
detected. 
g  2.  Umbels  or  Umbellets  capitate,  imperfect:  calyx-lobes  large  ;  flowers  often  sterile, 

150.  SAIVIC^IJL.A,  Tournef 
[Latin,  sanare,  to  heal ;  from  its  supposed  virtues.] 

Fhwers  polygamous:  Calyx-teeth  conspicuous.  Fruit  globular; 
carpeU  not  ribbed,  cohering,  densely  beset  with  hooked  bristles; 
each  carpel  with  5  vittae.  Erect  perennials :  leaves  palmate-lobed, — 
radical  ones  on  long  petioles ;  involucre  and  involucels  few-leaved. 

1.  S.  Canadensis,  L.  Leaves  3-  5-parted;  sterile  flowers  few, 
on  short  pedicels ;  styles  shorter  than  the  bristles  of  the  fruit. 
See  S.  Marilandica.  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  184. 
Canadian  Sanicula.     Sanicle. 

Stem  about  1  foot  high.    Radical  leaves  somewhat  pentagonal  in  their  outline; 
Segments  1  to  2  inches  long,  obliquely  ovate,  often  cuneate  at  base,  sessile,  generally 
glaucous ;  petioles  3  to  5  inches  in  length :  stemAeaves  mostly  3-parted,  upper  one« 
.subsessile.    Flowers  white ;  fruits  about  3  in  each  umbellet. 
JIab.  Dry  woodlands :  frequent.    jPZ.  June.  i^.  August. 

5i.  S.  Marilandica,  L.  Leaves  5-  7-parted ;  sterile  flowers 
numerous,  on  slender  longish  pedicels ;  styles  elongated,  recurved. 
Maryland  Sanicula. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high.    Radical  leaves  3-  or  5-parted  to  the  base,  with  the  lateral 
legments  deeply  2-parted ;  segmetUs  2  or  3  to  5  inches  long,  lance-oblong  or  cuneato- 
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I 
obovate,  often  narrowed  to  a  petiole  at  base^-^the  commonpeiioU  6  to  12  inches  or 
more  in  length.    Flovert  white  (or  sometimes  grwjikibryeUow  I) ;  fruits  seTeral  in 
eachumbellet. 

Obs.  Though  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  I  think  this  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  It  bIbo  presents  a  variety ^ 
with  dullish  yellow  flowers. 

^  Z.  VVBELS  perfec&y  compound, 
a.  Fruit  hcset  wWi  bristtjf  prickles  ;  carpels  scarcely  compressed, 

151.  DAITCUS,  Toume/, 
[PrcHn  DavJcos,  the  ancient  Greek  name.] 
Calyx  5-toothed.     Corolla  irregular.     JFHiit  dvoid-oblong;  primary 
ribs  slender,  ciliate;  secondary  ribs  winged,  bristly-pectinate,  each 
covering  a  single  vitta.     Biennials:  leaves  mvlii^d.;  w?wic/«  finally 
concave,  involucrate. 

1,  D.  Cardtay  L.  Stem  hirsute ;  leaves  bi-tri-pinnatifid ;  involucre 
nearly  as  long  as  the  umbel. 
Carot  Daucus.    Wild  Carrot.  Garden  Carrot. 

Plant  greyish-green,  hispidly  pilose.  Moot  fusiform,  yellowish  or  orange-oolor, 
large  and  fleshy  under  culture.  J^em  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  sulcate-striate,  rather 
slender,  branching.  Leaves  pinnatifidly  dissected ;  segments  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long,  much  incised;  petioles  ]^  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length,  sulcate  above. — 
Vmbds  on  long  naked  peduncles,  level-topped  when  in  flower,  concave  in  fruit. — 
Flowers  white  or  ochroleucous,  occasionally  with  purplish  tinge, — ^the  central 
fioret  of  the  umbel  often  dark  purple  and  abortive.  FruU  very  hispid,— the  prickles 
on  the  secondary  ribs  somewhat  barbed. 
Hob.  Fields,  roadsides,  Ac.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  extensively  naturalized,  and  becoming  a 
troublesome  weedj — from  the  culpable  negligence  of  our  farmers. — 
The  var,  sativa,  DC.  or  common  Garden  Carrot,  is  cultivated  as  a 
culinary  vegetable, — and  sometimes  for  farm  stock. 

b.  Fruit  smooth,   f  Carpels  dorsaJUy  much  compressed. 
*  Margins  of  the  fruit  single-winged. 

152.  HERACIiE'lJllI,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  Hercules;  when  Linnaeus  must  have  been  in  the  "Ercles*  vein."] 

Fruit  broadly  wing-margined;  carpels  slenderly  5-ribbed,  the  lateral 
ones  close  to  the  margin ;  vittae  clavate,  shorter  than  the  carpels. — 
Stout  perennials  :  leaves  large,  temately  dissected ;  petioles  broad  and 
sheathing;  umbels  large,  flat;  involucre  few-leaved,  deciduous;  in- 
volucels  many-leaved. 

l.M.laad,tum^Mz.  Woolly;  stem  sulcate;  segments  of  the 
leaves  broad,  palmate-lobed,  subcordate  at  base. 
Woolly  Heracleum.    Cow-Parsnep. 

stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  branched  above.  Segments  of  the  leava  4  to  10  or  12 
inches  in  length,  and  as  wide  as  long,— the  middle  one  often  3-lobed;  peUdUs  1  to 
4  inches  long.  Vmbds  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  breadth, — ^the  rays  2  to  6  inches 
long.  Involucds  of  5  or  8  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  with  a  long  slender  acumi- 
nation.  Flowers  white. 
Sod.  Low  grounds;  along  Brandy  wine:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 
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153.  PASTIJVA^CA,  Toumef. 

[Latin,  Pastus,  food;  from  the  use  made  of  the  root.] 
Fruit  wing-margined ;  carpels  ribbed  as  in  Heracleum  ;  vitiae  linear, 
as  long  as  the  carpels,  one  in  each  channel^  and  2,  or  more,  on  the 
commissure.  Chiefly  biennials,  with  fusiform  roots :  leaves  odd-pin- 
nately  dissected;  umbels  flat,  spreading;  flowers  yellow;  involucre 
and  involucels  none,  or  few-leaved. 

!•  P.    satiVa,  L    Smooth;  stem  sulcate;  leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
incised-dentate,  the  terminal  one  3-lobed. 
Cultivated  Pastinaca,     Parsnep.  Garden  Parsnep. 

Plant  yellowish-green.  Root  large  and  fleshy,  with  proper  culture,  ^evi  3  to 
5  feet  high,  stout,  and  somewhat  branching.  Leafieis  in  3  to  6  rather  distant  ses- 
sile pairs,  with  a  terminal  petiolate  odd  one, — each  2  to  4  inches  in  length;  petioles 
of  the  radical  leaves  9  to  15  inches  long.  Fruit  oval,  emarginate,  yellowish ;  vittae, 
dark  purple. 
Hob.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Ft  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  plant — so  generally  cultivated  for  its  fine  esculent 
root — produces  many  seeds,  and  is  apt  to  stray  from  the  gardens 
into  the  fields,  and  along  fences, — where  it  speedily  degenerates, 
and,  if  neglected,  becomes  a  troublesome  unsightly  weed. 

154.  ARCHEj^S^ORA,  DC. 

[Named  from  Archemorus, — ^who,  it  is  said,  died  from  eating  Parsley.] 
i^rwii  broadly  margined ;  carpels  with  6  equidistant  obtuse  ribs, — 
the  lateral  ones  dilated  into  the  margin ;  channels  with  single  viitae ; 
commissure  with  2  or  more  vittae.  Smooth  perennials :  leaves  odd- 
pinnately  dissected, — the  leaflets  nearly  entire,  rather  rigid;  flowers 
white ;  involucre  nearly  none ;  involucels  many-leaved. 

1.  A.  ri^ida,  DO.  Stem  terete,  striate;  leaflets  3  to  9,  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  sublinear,  often  subfalcate,  sparingly  incised-dentate 
near  the  apex. 
Rigid  Archemora.     Cow-bane. 

Stem,  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  rather  slender,  sparingly  branched.  Leaflets  2  to  4 
inches  long;  petioles  1  to  5  or  6  inches  in  length.  Umbels  about  3,  on  long  pedun- 
cles. InvolmeU  of  6  or  8  suhulate-linear  leaflets.  Fruit  oval;  channels  Slled  to 
convexity  by  the  dark-purple  vittae;  commissure  slightly  concave,  lined  with  a 
white  suberose  coat. 
Hob.  Low,  swampy  grounds:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  October. 

Obs.  This  plant  has  the  reputation  of  being  poisonous  to  cattle,^ 
when  eaten  by  them, — which,  however,  I  suspect  it  rarely  is,  unless 
the  pasture  is  very  deficient. 

*  *  Margins  of  the  fruit  double-winged. 

155.  ARCHAHrOEIi^ICA,  Hoffm. 

[So  named,  from  its  supposed  extraordinary  virtues.] 
Fruit  elliptic ;  carpels  each  3-ribbed  on  the  bp^k,  the  lateral  ribs 
dilated  into  marginal  wings;  seed  separating  f|»om  the  coating;  vit- 
iae numerous.     Often  stout  perennials :  leaves  bi-tri-ternately  dis- 
sected ;  involucre  scarcely  any ;  involucels  many-leaved. 

1.  A.  atropurptoea,  Hoffm.  Stem  large,  smooth,  d^rk  pur- 
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pie;  leaflets  unequally  incised-serrate ;  umbels  globose,  smootliish. 
Angelica  atropurpurea.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  193. 
A.  triquinata,  Mx.  and  Bigel.  not  of  Nutt.  DC.  Hook.  ^^c. 
Dark-purple  Archangelica. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  1  or  2  to  near  3  inches  in  diameter  at  base,  hollow, 
somewhat  branching  above.    Leaflets  2  to  5  inches  long,  ovate ;  petioles  very  broad, 
and  inflated.     Umbels  finally  globose,  6  to  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter;  umhellets 
globose,  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter;  flowers  greenish-white. 
Ifah.  Moist,  low  grounds;  Brandy  wine:  frequent.    FLMaj.  Fr.  July. 

S.  A,  Ilirsuta,,  Torr.  ^  Gr.  Stem  rather  slender,  striate,  hoary- 

villous  at  summit ;  leaflets  equally  serrate ;  umbels  spreading,  t^- 

mentose. 

Angelica  triquinata.  Mitt  DC.  Hook.  ^'  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  193. 

not  of  Mx. 

Hirsute  Archangelica. 

Stem  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  J4  to  3^  an  inch  in  diameter,  simple,  purple  be- 
low.   Leaflets  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  ovate-oblong ;  petioles  dilated  and  clasping  at 
base.    Flowers  white. 
Hah.  Clearings ;  borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Prof.  A.  Gray,  that  this 
is  not  the  A.  triquinata  of  Mickaux,— and  that  Dr.  Bigelow  is 
con-ect. 

ft  Carpels  not  flattened;  each  tOith  5  winged  or  prominent  ribs. 

156.  THAS^PIUM,  Nutt. 

[Name  modified  from  Thapsia,—-&n  allied  genus,  native  of  Thapsos.] 
Fruit  OYoid;  carpels  with  5  equidistant  winged  ribs;  channels  mth 
single  vittae.     Yellowish-green  perennials :  leaves  ternately  dissected  ; 
involucre  none;  involucels  few-leaved;  flowers  yellow,  or  rarely  dark 
purple. 

*  Wings  of  the  carpels  unequal. 

1.  T.  barblnode,  NUtt.  Stem  sulcate-angled,  hairy  at  the 
nodes;  radical  leaves  triternately  dissected;  segments  cuneate- 
ovate,  incised-serrate. 

Node-bearded  THASPitiM.     Meadow  Parsnep. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  somewhat  branched,  smooth,  with  a  .short,  rather  coarse 
and  dense  pubescence  at  the  nodes,  and  iiase  of  the  petioles.    Stem-leaves  mostly 
biternate ;  Tmfl^ts  1  to  2}^  inches  long.     Umhds  terminal  and  dichotomal ;  involu- 
cds  of  3  or  4  subulate-linear  le&re»;  flowers  deep  yellow;  /rwtY  linear-elliptic. 
JIab.  Borders  of  woods ;  meadows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

*  *  Wings  of  the  carpels  eqiml. 

2.  T.  ailreum,  2^^utt.  stem  angular,  smooth  at  the  nodes ;  leaves 
biternately  dissected ;  segments  oblong-lanceolate,  finely  serrate. 
Zizia  aurea.  Koch.  ?  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  185. 

Golden  Thaspium. 

stem  \%  to  2  feet  high,  somewhat  branched  above.    Leaflets  1  to  2  inches  long; 
petioles  of  the  radical  leaves  6  to  9  inches  in  length.     Umbels  generally  opposite  the 
leaves;  involucels  of  3  or  4  lance-linear  leaves;  flowers  yellow;  fruit  oval. 
Hab.  Borders  of  woods,  near  W.  Chester:  rare.    FL  May.  Fr. 
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Obs,  The  plant  which  I  have  taken  for  this,  is  becoming  so  rare, 
and  my  specimens  are  so  defective,  that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  it. — 
The  T.  atropurpureum^  Nutt.  may  probably  yet  be  found  along  the 
Schuylkill,  within  this  County ;  but  it  has  not,  thus  far,  been  de- 
tected. 

Iff  Carpels  laterally  compressed,  or  contracted ;  ribs  not  winged. 

157.  ZIZ^IA,  Koch. 
[Dedicated  to  J.  B.  Zidi ;  a  German  Botanist,  collaborator  of  Koch.l 
Fruit  oval ;  carpels  contracted  at  the  junction  so  as  to  appear  didy- 
mous ;  ribs  5,  nearly  equal ;  channels   with   1    to    3  vitiae.     Mostly 
smooth,  yellowish-green  jG'ereTiwia/s, — with  jQ\\oy(  flowers,  and  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  Thaspium. 

1.  Z.  COrdata,  Koch.  Radical  leaves  undivided,  cordate,  cre- 
nate-dentate ;  stem-leaves  ternately  dissected ;  segments  ovate,  ser- 
rate ;  ribs  of  the  carpels  conspicuous ;  vittae  single. 

Cordate  Zizia.     Heart-leaved  Alexanders. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  somewhat  branched  above,  sometimes  pubescent.  Radical 
leaves  1  or  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  long,  somewhat  glaucous  be- 
neath; petioles  3  to  9  inches  in  length.  Stewrleaves  3-parted,  on  short  petioles,  the 
upper  ones  sessile.  Umbels  terminal  and  axillary,  on  peduncles  2  to  6  inches  long. 
Hjib.  Open  woods,  and  borders  of  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

2.  Z.  inte^errima,  DC.  Leaves  all  bi-tri-ternately  dissected; 
leaflets  ovate-oblong,  very  entire ;  ribs  of  the  carpels  inconspicuous ; 
vittae  3  in  each  channel. 

Very  entire  Zizia. 

AYhole  plant  glabrous.  Stem  1]/^  to  2  feet  high,  slightly  branching  above,  and 
sometimes  from  the  base,  purplish  when  young.  Leaflets  1  to  near  2  inches  long ; 
common  petioles  dilated,  ribbed,  and  purplish.  Umbels  mostly  terminal,  on  pedun- 
des  3  to  6  inches  long;  rays  very  slender,  1  to  3  inches  long,  spreading,  some  of 
them  often  divaricate. 
Hah.  Rocky  hills :  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

158.  BUPL,EU^RUM,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  Bous,  an  Ox,  and  Pleuron,  a  rib,  or  side ;  but  the  application  is  obscure.] 

Fruit  ovate-oblong;  carpels  somewhat  didymous  in  appearance,  5- 
riubed;  channels  with  or  without  vittae.  Annuals,  or  perennials: 
leaves  simple,  mostly  entire;  flovjers  greerxish-yellow ;  involucre 
sometimes  none ;  involucels  various. 

1,  B.  rotundifdlium,  L.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  very  entire,  perfoli- 
ate ;  involucre  none ;  involucels  of  5  ovate  mucronate  leaflets,  longer 
than  the  umbellets ;  vittae  none. 
1U)UND-LEAVED  BuPLEURUM.     Thorough-wax. 

Annual;  smooth;  stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  branching.    Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long, 
rather  acute,  rounded  at  base,  glaucous  beneath.     Umbels  terminal,  5-  to  9-rayed. 
Fruit  crowned  with  the  disk-like  base  of  the  styles,  which  has  a  shining  waxy  ap- 
l>carance ;  ribs  filiform. 
Hub.  Gardens,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

159.  CICU^TA,  L. 

[The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Hemlock.] 
Fruit  subglobose ;  carpels  with  5  flattish   equal  ribs ;  channels  with 
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single  prominent  viitae.  Smooth  marsh  perennials:  leaves  triter- 
nately  dissected;  involucre  mostly  none;  involucels  many -leaved : 
flowers  white. 

1.  C  maeulata,  L.  Stem  spotted  or  streaked ;  leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucronately  serrate,  the  nerves  running  to 
the  notches. 
Spotted  Cicuta.     Water  Hemlock. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  liigh,  branching,  striate  with  green  and  purple,  or  yellowish 
brown.  Leaflets  2  to  3  inches  long,  petiolulate ;  common  petioles  often  with  a  mem- 
branaceous margin  produced  into  2  lobes  at  summit.  Umbels  terminal  and  axil- 
lary ;  ribs  of  the  carpels  rather  broad, — the  channels  reddish  brown,  filled  with 
aromatic  oily  matter. 
JSab.  Margins  of  swampy  rivulets :  frequent.    FI.  July.  JFV.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  mature  fruit  of  this  plant  has  a  strong  anisate  odor. — 
The  root  is  poisonous ;  and  the  lives  of  children,  and  others,  are 
often  endangered  and  sometimes  destroyed  by  eating  it,  in  mistake 
for  that  of  the  Sweet  Cicely  (Osmorrhiza  longistylis,  DC).  The  her- 
hage  is  also  said  to  be  d.estructive  to  cattle,  when  eaten  by  them: — 
all  which  serves  to  show  the  importance  of  sufi&cient  Botanical 
knowledge,  among  the  people,  to  enable  them  to  understand,  and 
avoid  or  extirpate  the  evil. 

160.  sruM,  L, 

[Supposed  to  be  from  the  Celtic,  5m,  water, — its  tisual  habitat.] 
Fruit  orbicular-ovate,  flattish   at   the   sides;  carpels  with  5  equal 
prominent  obtuse  ribs ;  vittae  numerous.     Aquatic  or  marsh  peren- 
nials :  leaves  odd-pinnately  dissected ;  involucre  and  involucels  many- 
leaved;  flowers  white. 

1.  S.  latif  oliuill,  L.  Stem   sulcate-angled ;    leaflets   9   to  13, 
oblong-lanceolate,  incised-serrate,  sometimes  pinnatifid,  unequal  at 
base,  sessile,  the  terminal  one  petiolulate,  often  3-lobed. 
Broad-leaved  Sium.     Water  Parsnep. 

Stem  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  stout,  angular,  with  broad  furrows,  smooth,  yellowish- 
green,  much  branched.    Leaflets  2  to  4  inches  long,  varying  from  linear-lanceolate 
to  ovate-lanceolate,  tapering  to  an  acute  point.     Umbels  spreading,  of  numerous 
unequal  rays ;  fruit  crowned  with  a  conspicuous  yellowish  disk. 
Hm).  Swftmp(=!;  and  margins  of  streams:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  A  nearly  allied  plant,  with  very  narrow,  sublinear  leaflets, 
has  been  found  along  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
County,  which,  probably,  is  the  S.  linecire,  of  Mx.  but  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it,  satisfactorily. 

161.  CRYPTOTAE  NIA,  DC. 

[Or.  Kryptos,  hidden,  and  Tainia,  a  fillet ;  the  vittae  being  concealed.] 
Fruit  linear-elliptic;  styles  subulate,  persistent;  carpels  with  5 
equal  obtuse  ribs  ;  vittae  slender,  1  in  each  channel,  and  1  concealed 
under  each  rib.  A  smooth  perennial:  leaves  mostly  trifoliolate, 
thin;  umbels  unequally  rayed,  subpaniculate ;  involucre  none;  in- 
volucels  few-leaved ;  flowers  white. 

1.  C  Canadensis^  F>C.  Leaflets  rhombic-ovate  to  lanceolate, 
a^ute,  doubly  and  sharply  incised-serrate,  subsessile. 
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Canadian  Cryptotaenia.     Hone-wort. 

^m  about  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  branched  above.    Leaflets  2  to  4  inches 
long,  serrate  to  the  very  petiole.     Umbels  terminal  and  subterminal,  somewhat  in 
pairs.    Car2?e?5  with  linear  flattish  W6s;  channels  dark  brown;  vittae  visible  only 
in  a  transverse  section  of  the  carpels. 
Hah.  Woods,  and  shaded  places :  frequent.    i^LJune.  J'V.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  is  a  comparatively  harmless  native  weed, — frequent  in 
shaded  places  about  dwellings :  But,  there  is  a  foreigner,  with  some- 
thing of  its  general  habit  and  aspect  (viz.  Aegopbdium  Podagraria, 
L.)y  which  has  been  introduced  into  some  lots  and  gardens,  in  Ger- 
mantown,  near  Philadelphia, — and  proves  to  be  a  nuisance,  not  easily 
abated.  It  has  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  Flora  Briiannica,  says  of  it — ^' radix  repc7is, 
vix  exstirpanda.''^  In  Don's  General  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany, 
it  is  also  remarked  of  the  Aegopodium,  that  '*  being  a  great  creeper, 
it  cannot  be  admitted  into  gardens,  for  after  it  gets  hold  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  eradicate  it  again."  P.  Collinson,  writing  to 
John  Bartram,  says,  ''it  is  a  notorious  running  weed  in  the  gar- 
den." A  plant  of  such  character  (and  worthless  beside,)  deserves 
to  be  studied,  and  watched  that  it  may  be  avoided. 

162.  A  PIUMj  L, 

[From  the  Celtic,  Apon,  water;  near  which  it  naturally  grows.] 
Fruit  orbicular ;  stglopodium  (base  of  the  styles)  depressed ;  carpels 
with  5  filiform  equal  ribs ;  carpophore  (central  axis  of  the  fruit)  un- 
divided ;  vittae  single,  or  2  or  3  in  the  outer  channels.  Leaves  pin- 
nately  dissected;  involucre  and  involucels  none;  flowers  greenish- 
white. 

1.  A.  GRAvtoLENS,  L.  var.  DULCE,  DC.  Lower  leaves  on  long  stout 
petioles;  segments  cuneate,  lobed. 
Strong-scented  Apium.     Celery. 

Biennial;  smooth.    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  branching.    Radical  leaves  on  stout 
channelled  petioles  6  to  12  inches,  or  more,  in  length ;  stem4eaves  on  short  petioles. 
Umbels  terminal  and  axillary,— the  axillary  ones  subsessile. 
Hab.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  petioles,  when  blanched,  become  succulent  and  tendtjr; 
and  are  a  favorite  salad.  The  var.  rapaceum,  DC.  or  Turnep-rooted 
Celery  J  is  also  cultivated  by  amateurs. 

163.  PETROSEL,rWlJM,  Hoffm. 

[Gr.  Petra,  rock,  and  <SeimMW,— Rock  Selinum ;  from  its  native  habitat.] 

Fruit  ovate ;  stylopodium  conical,  short ;  carpels  with  5  equal  ribs  ; 

carpophore  2-parted ;  channels  with  single  vittae.    Leaves  decompound ; 

involucre  few-leaved ;  involucels  many-leaved ;  flowers  greenish-white. 

1,  P.  satiVum,  Hoffm.  Lower  leaflets  cuneate-ovate,  trifid  and  in- 
cised-dentate, — upper   ones  linear-lanceolate   and    nearly   entire; 
involucels  subulate-filiform. 
Cultivated  Peteoselinum.     Parsley. 

Biennial;  smooth.  Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  streaked  with  green  and  yellow, 
branched.  Leaves  shining  green, — the  lower  ones  much  dissected.  Umbels  pedun- 
culate; involucre  often  of  a  single  linear  leaf. 
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Hah.  Gardens,  kc.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs,  The  var.  crispum,  DC.  or  Curled  Parsley,  is  also  frequent  in 
gardens. 

164.  CARUM,  X. 

[Said  to  be  from  Carta, — the  native  country  of  the  plant.] 
Fruit  ovate-oblong;  stylopodium  depressed;  carpels  with    5  filiform 
equal   ribs-^     carpopJiore   bifid;     vittae   single.       Mostly  perennials: 
smooth ;  leaves  pinnately  dissected ;  segments  multifid ;  involucre  and 
involucels  various, — sometimes  wanting ;  flowers  white. 

1,  C.  Carui,  L.  Leaves  bipinnatifid,  the  segments  linear;  involucre 
1-leaved  or  none;  involucels  none. 
Carian  Carum.     Common  Caraway. 

Biennial?  (perennial,  DC).  Stem  about  2  feet  high,  branched.  Fadical  leaves 
rather  large;  stem-leaves  multifid.  F?'uit  oblong,  or  elliptic,  often  oblique  at  apex. 
/Toft.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    F I.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Cultivated,  occasionally,  for  its  highly  aromatic  fruit. 

165.  FCE^IC^ULiUM,  Adans. 

[Latin,  diminutive  of  Foenum,  hay, — from  a  similarity  of  odor.] 
Fruit  elliptic-oblong,  subterete ;  stylopodium  conical ;  carpels  with  5 
prominent   obtuse   ribs;  vittae  single.     Perennial?  (biennial,  !)€.): 
smooth ;  leaves  pinnatifidly  decompound ;  segments  filiform ;  involu- 
cre and  involucels  none ;  flowers  yellow. 

1,  F.  vuLGARE,  Gaertn.  Stem   terete   at  base;    leaves   biternately 
dissected, — the  segments  subulate-linear,  elongated ;  umbels  many- 
rayed. 
Common  Fceniculum.     Fennel.  Garden  Fennel. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  high,  branching,  striate-grooved,  purplish-green  and  somewhat 
glaucous.    Segments  of  the  leaves  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  almost  filiform, 
the  subdivisions  often  dichotomous;  common  petioles  much  dilated,  sheathing, 
produced  into  2  marginal  lobes  at  summit.     Umbels  of  numerous  unequal  rays. 
Hub.  Gardens,  <fec.    Native  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  whole  plant  is  highly  aromatic.  Those  who  kept  Bees, 
ir*  former  years,  were  much  in  the  practice,  when  those  insects 
swarmed — (after  ringing  the  frying-pan,  to  make  them  settle/) — of 
rubbing  the  inside  of  the  Hive  with  this  fragrant  herb,  under  the 
impression  that  the  odor  would  attach  them  to  their  new  domicil. — 
The  F.  dulce,  or  Sweet  Fennel — with  the  stem  subcompressed  at 
base,  and  the  umbels  fewer-rayed — is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to 
be  seen  in  our  gardens. 

SUBORDER  II.    CAMPYLOSPER^MAE. 

Inner  face  of  the  carpels  grooved  lengthwise,  or  the  margins  curved  in. 

166.  CHAEROPHYI.^I.UM,  L. 

[Gr.  Chairo,  to  gladden,  and  PhyUon,  a  leaf;  the  leaves  having  a  pleasant  odor.] 
Fruit  linear-oblong,  slightly  beaked,  contracted  at  the  sides ;  carpels 
with  5  equal  obtuse  smooth  ribs  ;  channels  with  single  vittae.     Leaves 
decompound,— the   segments   lobed,  or   toothed;  involucre  none,  or 
few-leaved;  involucels  many -leaved;  flowers  chiefly  white. 
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1.  C  procumbent 9  Lam.  Stems  slender,  spreading;  segments 
of  the  leaflets   lance-oblong,  rather   obtuse;  umbels  opposite  the 
leaves,  few-rayed. 
Procumbent  Chaerophyllum.     Wild  Chervil. 

Annual;  somewhat  hairy,  especially  when  young.    Stem  6  to  12  or  15  inches 
long,  mostly  oblique  or  procumbent,  branching.    Leaves  bipinnately  decompound ; 
SpgmenU  more  or  less  bristly-ciliate.     Umbels  on  peduncles  1  to  3  inches  long ;  7'ays 
about  3,  sometimes  fewer ;  fruit  dark  brown. 
Hah.  Moist,  shaded  grounds;  Brandy  wine:  not  common,    i^?.  April.  jFV.  June. 

161.  OSMORRIirZA,  i2«/?w. 

[Gr.  Osme,  odor,  and  rhiza,  a  root ;  from  its  sweet  anisate  root.] 
Fruit  linear-oblanceolate,  angular,  tapering  at  base,  contracted  at 
the  sides;  styles  persistent;  carpels  with  5  acute  upward-bristly 
ribs;  vittae  none.  Perennials:  roots  thick,  and  aromatic;  leaver 
biternately  dissected;  involucre  and  involucels  few-leaved;  umbels 
about  4-rayed;  flowers  white. 

1.   O.  lon^istylis,  J>C.  Hoot   strongly  anisate;  stem  rather 
slender,  hoary-pubescent,  often   purple;  leaflets   oblong-ovate,  iu- 
cised-serrate ;  styles  filiform,  as  long  as  the  ovary. 
LoNG-STYLED  OsMORRHizA.     Sweet  Cicely. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  eolid  with  pith,  branching.  Radical  leaves  1  or  2,  on  pu- 
bescent ^ViT^\e  petioles  9  to  12  inches  in  length.  Umbels  mostly  in  pairs,  or  termi- 
nating the  forked  extremities  of  the  stem  and  branches,  sometimes  axillary,  on 
peduncles  2  or  S  to  6  inches  long;  fruit  about  half  an  inch  long,  tapering  to  a 
bristly  stipe,  at  base. 
Hah.  Rich,  moist,  rocky  woods :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

^.  O,  "brevistylis,  I>C.  Stem  pale  green,    smoothish   below; 

leaflets  pinnatifidly  incised;  styles  conical,  not  half  as  long  as  the 

ovary. 

Short-styled  Osmorrhiza. 

JRoot  of  a  sweetish,  mawkish  taste, — something  like  that  of  Aralia  nudicatdis,  L. 
Stem  about  2  feet  high,  mostly  fistular,  branching.    Leaves  and  umhds  nearly  as 
in  the  preceding. 
Hob.  Moist,  rich  grounds :  not  common,    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 


[From  Koneion,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Hemlock.] 
Fruit  ovate,  flattened  at  the  sides ;  stylopodium  dilated  at  base ;  car- 
pels with  5  equal  prominent  wavy-crenulate  ribs, — the  inner  face 
with  a  deep  narrow  groove ;  vittae  none.  Biennials :  leaves  large, 
tripinnately  decompound ;  involucre  few-leaved  ;  involucels  halved  or 
unilateral,  about  3-leaved;  umbels  spreading,  many-rayed;  flowers 
white. 

1,   C.  maculdtum,  L.  Smooth;  stem  rather   stout,  terete,  spotted; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  pinnatifid;  involucels  shorter  than  the  umbel- 
lets. 
Spotted  Conium.     Poison  Hemlock. 

Plant  bluish-green  and  sometimes  glaucous.  Foot  fusiform  or  often  forked, 
fleshy  and  whitish.  Stem  2  to  4  (sometimes  6  or  8)  feet  high,  branched,  fistular, 
striate  with  green  and  yellow,  often  spotted  with  dark  purple.     Fruit  somewhat 
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gibbous,  crowned  with  the  dilated  base  of  the  diverging  styles ;  carpels  with  the 
/aces  inclining  to  separate  between  the  base  and  apex;  channels  brown. 
Hab.  Waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

0^.5,  This  foreigner  is  naturalized  about  some  old  settlements; 
and  being  a  powerful  narcotic  poison,  it  ought  to  be  known  wherever 
it  exists.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  to  be  the  very  herb  with  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  put  their  philosophers  and  statesmen  to  death, 
when  they  got  tired  of  them.     The  root  is  said  not  to  be  poisonous. 

SUBORDER  III.    CCELOSPER^MAE. 

/wner /ace  of  the  carpels  hollowed  transversely,  or  the  base  and  apex  curved  in- 
ward. 

169.  CORIAlV^DRrM,  Hoffm. 

[Gr.  Koris,  a  bug ;  the  bruised  leaves  having  the  odor  of  a  bed-bug.] 
Fruit  globose;  stylopodium  conical;  carpels  closely  cohering;  ribs 
broad,  obsolete;  channels  without  vittae.  Mostly  annual:  smooth; 
Ze«ye5  bipinnately  dissected ;  involucre  1-leaved  or  none;  involucels 
halved,  about  3-leaved ;  umbels  few-rayed ;  flowers  white,  or  tinged 
with  red  before  expanding. 

1.  C.  SATiVuM,  L.  Segments  of  the  lower  leaves  broadly  cuneate, 
of  the  upper  ones  narrow  and  linear ;  carpels  hemispherical. 
Cultivated  Coriandrum.     Coriander. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  slender,  somewhat  branched  at  summit.     Umbels  spread- 
ing, 3-  to  5-rayed ;  umhelMs  of  numerous  short  unequal  rays ;  carpels  very  concave 
on  the  face,  cohering  by  their  margins  so  as  to  form  apparently  a  simple  globose 
fruit ;  commissure  with  2  vittae  in  a  loose  membrane, 
fiizfe.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Tartary,    i^Z.  June.  JFV.  Aug. 

Obs.  Occasionally  cultivated  for  its  aromatic  fruit.  Notwith- 
standing the  offensive  odor  of  the  fresh  herb.  Prof.  De  Candolle 
states  that  the  Tartars  prepare  a  favorite  potage  from  it.  His  words 
are — "Herba  recens  in  deliciis  habeturet  ex  qb^  juscuhim  conficitur, 
undfe  ubique  in  hortis  Tataricis  culta."  Prodr.  4.  p.  250.  It  would 
probably  require  a  Tartar  palate  to  relish  soup,  prepared  with  her- 
bage which  has  the  '*odor  of  a  bed-bug!" 

ORDER  XLV.    ARALIACEAE. 

Serbs,  or  shrubs;  leaves  alternate,  mostly  compound,  without  stipules  ;  flowers  in 
simple  umbels,  or  compound  umbellulate  racemes ;  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
Ovary ;  petals  mostly  5,  valvate  in  the  bud ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  and 
alternate  with  them;  ovary  of  2,  3,  5,  or  more,  connate  carpels  (with  as  many 
ttyles),  becoming  baccate  or  drupaceous  in  fruit, — sometimes  nearly  dry ;  seeds 
solitary,  appended  to  the  apex  of  each  cell  (or  carpel) ;  embryo  in  the  apex  of  fleshy 
albumen. 

ItO.  ARAXIA,  L. 

[Derivation  of  the  name  unknown ;  supposed  of  Canadian  origin.] 
i^/ow;«r5  mostly  perfect:   calyx  mostly  5-toothed.     Petals^.     Styles 
5,  finally  divaricate.     Fruit  berry-like,  often  torulose,  or  5-lobed. 
Perennial  herbs,  or  shrubs :  flowers  greenish-white. 

f  Stems  herbaceous. 
1.  A.  ra€e]]l6sa,,  L.  Stem   widely  branching,  smooth;  leaves 
ternately  and  quinately  decompound,  doubly  serrate;  leaflets  cor- 
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clate-ovate;  racemes  axillary,  compound,  paniculately  umbellulate ; 

involucels  small. 

Racemose  Aralia.     Spikenard. 

Root  thick,  aromatic.    Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  rather  stout,  with  spreading  and 
somewhat  dichotomous  branches.    Leajlets  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  slightly  hairy, 
mostly  petiolulate.    Berries  small,  not  torulose,  dark  purple  when  mature. 
Hub.  Eich  woods;  Brandy  wine  hills:  not  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  often  introduced  into  gardens.  The  root  and  berrieSf 
infused  in  alcohol,  made  a  favorite  Tincture,  in  times  past,  for 
those  who  indulged  in  the  perilous  habit  of  taking  such  stomachics. 
John  Bartram,  in  his  appendix  to  Short's  Medicina  Britannica, 
printed  at  Philadelphia,  1751,  says  the  plant  was  called  "  Wild 
Liquorice.''^ 

2.  A.  nudicaillis^  L.  Stem  very  short;  leaf  mostly  solitary, 
subradical,  triquinate;  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong-oval,  serrate;  um- 
bels simple,  3  on  a  naked  scape ;  involucre  none. 
Naked-stem  Aralia.     Sarsaparilla. 

Root  creeping,  thickish  and  long,  somewhat  aromatic,  hut  mawkish.  Stem 
scarcely  more  than  the  crown  of  the  root.  Leaf  on  an  erect  petiole  6  to  12  inches 
long,  3-parted  at  summit, — each  division  2  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  and  hearing 
5  odd-pinnate  subsessile  leaflets.  Scape  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  divided  at  sumitiit 
into  3  smoothish  peduncUs  about  2  inches  long,  each  bearing  a  naked  many-flowered 
globose  umbel  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  in  diameter.  Berries  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, torulose,  purplish-black  when  mature. 
Hdb.  Rich,  rocky  woodlands :  frequent.    FL  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  root  of  this  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Sarsaparilla,  of  the  shops  (a  species  of  Smilax).  I  believe  both  the 
original,  and  the  substitute,  to  be  rather  iniiocent  medicines, — provi- 
ded the  disease  be  not  serious ! 

f  f  stems  suffruticose,  or  woody. 

3.  A-  llispida^  Mx.  Stem  suffruticose  and  bristly  at  base ;  leaves 
bipinnate;  leaflets  lance-ovate,  incised-serrate ;  umbels  axillary 
and  terminal,  on  long  peduncles. 

Hispid  Aralia. 

Stem  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  slender,  shrubby  at  base,  and  hispid  with  rigid 
tawny  bristles, — subherbaceous,  hirsute,  and  somewhat  paniculately  branched 
above.  Leaflets  1  to  2  inches  long,  sessile;  petioles  dilated  at  base,  more  or  less 
hispid.  Umbels  corymbose,  on  branching  peduncles  2  or  3  to  6  inches  in  length ; 
involucre  of  numerous  subulate  leaflets. 
Hob.  Hills,  along  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr. 

Obs.  The  mature /rmY,  of  this  species,  I  have  not  seen.  The -4. 
spinosa,  L.  or  Angelica  Tree — a  stout  prickly  shrub,  with  thick 
club-like  branches,  and  large  bipinnately  compound  leaves — is  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen  about  old  settlements,  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

171.  PA  IVAX,  L. 

[Gr.  Pan,  all,  and  akos,  a  remedy ;  being  a  supposed  Panacea.'] 
Flowers  sometimes  dioicous :  calyx-teeth  obsolete.     Petals  5.     Styles 
2  or  3.     Fruit  drupe-like  and  succulent,  or  subcoriaceous  and  nearly 
dry,  2-  or  3-lobed,  2-  or  3-celled.     Ferennial  herbs  (in  this  County): 
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leaves  compound,  usually  verticillate  in  threes  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem;  wmi'*?/ simple,  terminal,  pedunculate ;  /oit-ers yellowish-green, 
or  white. 

1.  P.  quiliqiiefolmin,  L.  Root  fusiform;  leaflets  mostly  in 
fives,  obovate ;   styles  2 ;  fruit  compressed,  reniform   or   bigibbous, 
succulent,  2-celled. 
FiVE-LEAVED  Panax.     Ginscng. 

Root  3  to  G  inches  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  often  forked,  rugose, 
wliitish.  Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  simple,  angular,  smooth.  Petioles  3  or  4  inches 
long.  Leaflets  unequal, — the  3  principal  ones  3  to  5  inches  in  length,  the  lateral 
ones  much  smaller;  petiohdes  ]4.  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Uinbel  many-flowered, 
the  central  flowers  often  abortive.  Fruit  drupaceous,  shining  crimson  when  ma- 
ture. 
ILob.  Rich  woods;  Brandy  wine:  rare.    Fl.  July.  J^r.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  plant  is  interesting,  as  having  afforded  an  article  of 
some  commercial  importance,  in  our  trade  with  Cliina, — rather 
than  from  any  inherent  virtues. 

H,  P,  trlfoliltni,  L.  Root  globular;  leaflets  in  threes,  or  some- 
times fives,  lance-oblong;  flowers   dioicous;  styles  o;  fruit  trigo- 
nous-ovoid, subcoriaceous  and  dry,  o-celled. 
Three-leaved  Panax.     Dwarf  Ginseng. 

Root  a  globose  tuber  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  rather  deep  in  the  ground, 
Ste,))i  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high.  Pdioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Leaflets  une- 
qual, half  an  inch  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  nearly  sessile.  Staminate  umbel 
many-flowered;  2)istUlate  umbel  fewer-flowered  (the  flowers  rarely  perfect).  Fruit 
somewhat  3-lobed,  rugose,  pale  greenish-yellow  when  mature. 
Hob.  Moist  shaded  grounds :  fre  luent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

Ohs.  ThQ  pistillate  plant  is  usually  larger  than  the  staminate  one. 

ORDER  XLYI.    CORNA^CEAE. 

Shrubs,  or  sniall  trees  (rarely  herbaceous  branches  from  a  woody  rhizoma) ;  leaves 
mostly  opposite,  simple  and  entire,  petiolate,  without  stiptdes ;  calyx-tube  adherent 
to  the  ovary;  p^^afo  4.  valvate  in  the  bud;  stamens  4,  inserted  with  the  petals  on 
the  margin  of  the  disk  which  crowns  the  ovary;  style  1;  fruit  drupaceous,  mostir 
2-celled,  2-seedod;  embryo  nearly  as  long  as  the  fleshy  albumen. 

If  2.  COR^IVrS,  Tournef 

[Latin,  Cornu,  a  horn;  perhaps  from  the  horny  toughness  of  the  wood.] 

Calyx   minutely   4-toothed.      Petals    oblong,    spreading.      Drupes 

berry-like,  globose,  or   oval;  nut  2-  or  3-celled.     Shrubs,  or  small 

trees,  in  this  County. 

t  ilowers  c3/»iose ;  involucre  no?? e ;  fruit  ^Zo6ose. 

!•  C  alternif  olia,  L.  Branches   greenish ;    leaves  somewhat 
alternate,  oval,  hoary  beneath ;  drupes  bluish  black. 
Alternate-leaved  Cornus. 

Stem  10  to  15  or  20  feet  high ;  branches  irregularly  alternate,  spreading,  streaked 
with  oblong  white  warts.    Leaves  about  3  inches  long;  petioles  about  an  incli  iu 
length.    Flowers  yellowish-white,  in  depressed  spreading  cymes. 
Jlixb.  Moifit  thickets ;  fence-rows,  &c. ;  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 
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*2»  C  Sericea,  L,  Branches  purplish ;  leaves  elliptic-ovate,  fer- 
ruginous-silky beneath ;  drupes  bright  palish  blue. 
Silky  Cornus.     Red-rod.  Swamp  Dogwood. 

Skms  6  to  10  feet  high,  slender ;  young  branches  and  petioles  lanuginous.  Leaves 
2  to  5  inches  long ;  joeiioZes  half  an  inch   to  an  inch  in  length.     Cymes  Vfoolly- 
pubescent;  flowers  yellowish-white.    Drupes  often  roundish-oboToid. 
Hah.  Margins  of  streams,  and  swamps :  frefjuent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Octo. 

3«  C  paniculate,  nilerit.  Branches  grey,  erect ;  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  glaucous  beneath ;  cymes  paniculate ;  drupes  white. 
Paxicled  Cornus.     White  Dog-wood. 

Stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  high ;  branches  slender,  smooth.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long ; 
petioles  34  to  half  an  inch  in  length.    Flotvers  white,  in  thyreoid  panicles,  -which 
elongate  in  fruit.    Drupes  depressed-globose,  white,  with  a  leaden  tinge  when  ma- 
ture. 
Hab.  Thickets,  and  fence-rows :  not  common.  Fl.  June.  Fb'.  Octo. 

f  f  Flowers  in  capitate  dusters,  with  a  4rleaved  involucre ;  fruit  oval. 

4.  C  llorida,  L.  Arborescent;  leaves  ovate,  pubescent  when 
young;  leaves  of  the  involucre  retuse  or  obcordate ;  drupes  red. 
Flowering  Cornus.     Common  Dogwood. 

Stem  15  to  20  (sometimes  30  to  40)  feet  high  ;  the  young  branches  often  verticil- 
late  in  fours.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  becoming  crimson  in  autumn ;  petides 
about  3^  an  inch  in  length.  Involucre  aboiit  3  inches  in  diameter,  when  expanded, 
— the  leaves  in  opposite  pairs,  sessile,  white  and  petal-like,  sometimes  tinged  with 
purple.  Flowers  greenish-yellow. 
Hab.  Woodlands:  very  common.  Fl.  3Iay.  Fr.  Septcm. 

Obs.  The  wood  of  this  small  tree  is  very  close-grained  and  firm, 
and  valuable  for  many  purposes  in  mechanics.  Cabinet-makers 
sometimes  employ  it,  in  the  manufacture  of  small  articles  of  furni- 
ture,— in  which,  my  friend  Dr.  Elwyn  assures  me,  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful. The  woodman  selects  it  as  the  best  material  for  wooden  wedges. 
The  young  straight  steins  make  good  hoops,  for  the  cooper;  and  the 
slender  verticillate  branches  once  furnished  distaffs  for  Spinsters, — in 
the  "good  old  times,"  when  that  description  of  females  had  a  prac- 
tical existence  in  the  community.  The  bark  is  an  excellent  tonic, — 
almost  rivaling  the  Cinchona,  in  efficacy.  A  century  since,  accord- 
ing to  Kalm,  there  was  so  much  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  Dogwood, 
that  "when  the  cattle  fall  down  in  spring,  for  want  of  strength,  the 
people  tie  a  branch  of  this  tree  on  their  neck,  thinking  it  will  help 
them!"  Altogether — and  without  any  joke — it  is  a  valuable  as  well 
as  ornamental  little  tree, — worthy  of  a  place  in  lawns  and  yards. — 
Observing  farmers  have  remarked,  that  the  proper  time  to  plant 
Indian  Corn  {Zea  3Iays,  L.)  is  when  the  involucres  of  the  Dogwood 
are  first  developed. 
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DIVISION  11.    GAMOPET^ILOUS  EXO^GENOUS  PLANTS. 
Floral  envelopes  usually  consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla, — 
the  petals  more  or  less  wiitedr^ 

ORDER  XLYII.    CAPRIFOLIA^CEAE. 

Shrubs,  or  raxeiy  herbaceous ;  leaves  mostly  opposite ,  and  without  stipules;  calyx- 
iube  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  stamens  usually  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
and  inserted  on  its  tube;  ovary  2- to  5-  celled;  fruit  berrylike,  or  capsular ;  embryo 
in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 

TRIBE  1.    LONICE^REAE. 

GoroUa  tubular,  often  irregularly  lobed ;  style  long,  filiform ;  stigma  capitate. 

It3.  I.OIVICE  RA,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Adam  Lonicer,  an  old  German  Botanist.] 
Calyx-teeth  very  short.     Corolla  often  irregularly  5-lobed,  and  some- 
times gibbous  at  base.    Ovary  2-  or  3-celled.    Beri-y  several-seeded. 
Twining  or  upright  shrubs:  leaves  often  connate;  flowers  axillary. 

4^ Twining  Shrubs :  leaves  entire,  w^<?r  ones   connate;  flowers  in  axillary  v erti- 
cils,  more  or  less  fragrant ;  csdy  x-teeth  2>ersistent',  corolla  ringent. 

1.  li,  ^rata.  Ait.  Leaves  sub-perennial,  obovate,  2  or  3  upper 
pairs  connate,  the  lower  ones  subpetiolate ;  corolla  not  gibbous  at 
base,  tube  long. 
Agreeable  Lonicera.     American  Woodbine.  Wild  Honeysuckle. 

Stem  10  to  15  or  20  feet  long,  branching,  the  young  branches  often  pilose.  Leaves 
1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  rather  obtuse  and  often  slightly  emarginate,  glaucous  and 
reticulately  veined  beneath.  Flmvers  in  verticils  of  about  6,  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  connate  leaves ;  co?'o?Za  externally  red  or  purplish,  the  limb  at  first  nearly 
white,  soon  becoming  tawny  yellow, — the  tube  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  tapering 
to  the  base,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  Coi-nucopia,  smooth  within.  Stamens  ex- 
serted,  about  equalling  the  style.  Berries  orange  red,  at  maturity. 
Hah.  Moist,  rocky  woods ;  along  streams :  not  common.  Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  This  species  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  common 
cultivated  species  {L.  Caprifblium,  L.), — though  the  flowers  have  a 
rather  stronger  and  less  agreeable  odor.  Honeysuckles  have  always 
been  favorite  plants,  for  decorating  arbors,  and  porticos ;  and  are 
much  frequented  by  the  exquisitely  beautiful  little  Humming-bird. 
They  are  thus  alluded  to,  by  Shakspeare  : — 

"  And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 

Where  Honeysuckles,  lipen'd  by  the  sun, 

Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ; — like  favorites, 

Made  proud  by  Princes,  that  advance  their  pride 

Against  that  power  that  bred  it." 

*  Some  instances  of  dialypetalous  flowers  occur  in  this  Division,  in  order  LIV, 
Ericaceae  (viz :  in  the  genus  Clethra,  and  Suborders,  Pyroleae  and  Monotropeje). 
The  petols  are  also  nearly  distinct,  in  the  genera  Ilex  and  Prinos,  of  the  order  LV. 

AQUIFOLIACEiB. 

The  plants  belonging  to  order  XL.  CucuRBiTACEiE  although  often  gamopefalous, 
■will  he  found  in  the  dialypetaloos  division;  also  some  of  the  order  XXXI V.  Legu- 
MiNOSiB, — as  in  Trifolium,  &c.  Our  native  species  of  Fraxinus — belonging  to  order 
LXXIY.  Oleacej:,  and  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  Gamopetal^— are  destitute  of  petals. 
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Doctor  Darwin,  also,  refers  to  the  delightftil  genus,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: — 

"  Fair  Loniceba  prints  the  dewy  lawn. 
And  decks  with  brighter  blush  the  vermil  dawn ; 
Winds  round  the  shadowy  rocks,  and  pansied  vales, 
And  scents  with  sweeter  breath  the  summer  gales ; 
With  artless  grace  and  native  ease  she  charms, 
And  bears  the  horn  of  plenty  in  her  arma.'* 

51.  Ii«  parvIflOra^  Lam.  Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  upper  pair 

connate,  all  others  closely  sessile;  corolla  gibbous  at  base,  tube 

short. 

Small-floweebd  Lonicera. 

Stem,  6  to  8  or  10  feet  long,  somewhat  twining,  branches  smooth.  Leaves  2  to  3 
or  4  inches  long,  obtuse,  very  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  generally  in  single  ter- 
minal pedunculate  heads,  wfiidi  are  composed  of  2  or  3  verticils :  coro2Za  yellowish, 
with  tinges  of  purple  externally, — the  tube  about  half  an  inch  long,  gibbous  near 
the  base  on  the  lower  side,  hairy  witliin.  Stamens  somewhat  ezserted,  a  little 
shorter  than  the  slyU.  Ibtrries  reddish  orange,  when  mature. 
Hab.  Bank«  of  the  Schuylkill :  rare.  FL  May.  Fr.  July. 

114.  DIERTII^^IiA,  Towmef. 

[Named  after  M.  Dierv^le,  a  French  Surgeon,  who  sent  It  to  TouVnefort.] 
Calyx-tube  bibracteate  at  base,  tapering  at  summit ;  segmmia  subil* 
late.     Corolla  nearly  regularly  5-lobed.     "Capsule  ovoid-oblong,  2- 
celled,  2-valved,  septicidal,  many-seeded.     Upright  slender  sh7'ubt  f 
leaves  petiolate,  serrate ;  peduncles  cymose,  axillary  and  terminal. 

1. 1>.  trifida,  Moench.  Leaves  ovate,  acumitfate,  smooth;  pedun* 
cles  subterminal,  mostly  3-flowered;  capsule  acuminate. 
D.  Canadensis,  Willd.  |  FL  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  157. 
Trifid  Diervilla.     Bush  Honeysuckle. 

stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  branching ;  branches  smooth,  often  slightly  quadraiigulan 
Leaves  2  to  5  inches  long,  cillate;  petioles  J^  to  ^^  an  inch  In  length.    Peduncles 
in  the  axils  of  the  superior  leaves,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  2-  to  ?-floweredj 
]>c(Hcels  bracteate  at  base.    Corolla  greenish-yellow. 
Hub.  Rocky  woodlands :  frequent.    Ft.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

175.  TRIOS^TEIJM,  L, 

[Gr.  Treis,  three,  and  Osteon,  a  bone;  from  its  3  bony  seeds,  or  nuts.] 
Cahjx-iube  oYoid;  seff7nents  Ismce-lmefxT,  foliaceous,  persistent.  (7o- 
rolla  gibbous  at  base,  nearly  equally  5-lobed.  Berry  drupaceous, 
rather  dry,  8-celled,  with  3  bony  1 -seeded  nuts.  Perennial  hairy 
herbs :  leaves  sub-connate,  entire,  tapering  at  base ;  flowers  axillary, 
sessile,  bracteate. 

1.  T.  peiTolisVtuill.  X.  Softly  hairy;  leaves  spatulate-ovate, 

abruptly   narrowed  at  base;  axils  1-  to  3-flowered;  flowers  dark 

brownish-purple. 

Perfoliate  Triosteum.     Horse  Gentian.  Wild  Coffee. 

Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  simple,  somewhat  viscid  while  young.    Leaves  4  to  6 
or  7  inches  long,  and  2  to  3  or  4  inches  wide,  often  narrowed  almost  to  a  petiole  at 
l)ase,  but  always  connate,  the  margin  ciliate-pubescent.    Corolla  about  half  an 
inch  long,  viscid-pubescent.   Berry  ovai,  orange  color  when  mature. 
UaJb.  Rocky  woods;  fence-rows,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

8 
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Ohs.  The  root  of  tliis  plant  was  formerly  somewhat  noted,  as  an 
Indian  medicine ;  but  is  now  neglected.  John  Bartram  (in  the 
Appendix  to  Short's  Medidna  Britannica,)  says,  it  is  "called  in  our 
Northern  Colonies  Dr.  Tinker's  Weed;  in  Pennsylvania,  Gentian; 
and  to  the  Southward,  Fever-root.'' 

3,  T.  aitgUi^tirolilllll,  L.  Bristly  hairy;  leaves   lanceolate, 
tapering  to  the  base;  axils  mostly  1-flowered;  flowers  greenish- 
yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  purple. 
Narrow-leaved  Triosteum. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  simple,  rather  slender,  clothed  with  spreading  and  some- 
"what  bristly  haire.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  ^  to  1]/^  inches  wide,  the  long 
tapering  hase  narrowed  almost  to  a  margined  petiole,  scarcely  connate, — the  mar- 
gins of  the  leaves,  bracts,  and  calyx-segments,  ciliate-hairy.  Cm^olla  about  3^  an 
inch  long,  rather  slender,  glandular-pubescent. 
Hah.  East  Nottingham :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  Collected  in  1852,  by  Mr.  Evan  Pugh,  of  East  Nottingham. 
This  is  probably  the  northern  limit  of  the  species. 

TRIBE  2.    SAMBU^CEAE. 

Corolla  rotate,  regularly  and  deeply  5-lobed ;  stigmas  mostly  3,  sessile.    Inflores- 
cence cymose,  or  thyrsoid. 

176.  SAMBU^CUS,  Toitrnef. 
[Gr.  SambuJce,  a  musical  instrument,  said  to  have  been  made  of  Elder.] 
Calyx-segments  minute.     Fruit   a   globular   berry-like  juicy  drupe, 
containing  3  or  5  seed-like  nutlets.     Mostlj^  shrubs,  with  large  pith  ; 
leaves  odd-pinnately  dissected;  leaflets  serrate,  or  laciniate;  fioivers 
white. 

!•  S.  Canadensis^  L.  Leaflets   7   to   11,  oblong,  acuminate, 
smooth,  petiolulate;  cymes  flat,  5-parted;  fruit  purplish  black. 
Canadian  Sambucus.     Elder-bush.  Common  Elder. 

Stem.  5  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  suffruticose,  and  finally  woody,  nodose,  branching. — 
Leaflets  2  to  4  inches  long,  usually  3  pairs  and  an  odd  one. 
Hah.  Thickets ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  is  a  rather  troublesome  plant,  to  the  farmer, — the 
long  roots  being  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  inclined  to  spread  ex- 
tensively along  fence-rows  and  hedges,  and  even  into  the  fields. 

St/S.  piftbens,  Mx.  Leaflets  5  to  7,  ovate-lanceolate,  sometimes 
pubescent  beneath ;  cymes  at  first  convex,  finally  conical,  or  thyr- 
soid; fruit  bright  red. 
Downy  Sambucus.     Red-berried  Elder. 

Stem.  3  or  4  to  10  or  15  feet  high,  rather  more  woody  than  the  preceding,  branch- 
ing.   Leaflets  3  to  5  inches  long, — usually  2  pairs  and  an  odd  one;  flowers  greenish- 
white, — often  purple,  externally. 
Hob.  Thickets;  W.Nottingham:  rare.    i^?.  April,  i^r.  June. 

Obs.  This  species — so  common  on  our  mountains,  and  so  remark- 
able for  its  thyrsoid  inflorescence,  and  scarlet  berries,  which  are 
ripe  by  the  time  the  other  is  in  flower — has  been  detected  in  the 
South-western  extremity  of  the  County,  by  Mr.  Nathan  Milneb, — 
as  I  learn  from  my  friend  Joshua  Hoopes.  In  specimens  which  I 
have  growing,  the  leaflets  are  quite  smooth  on  both  sides. 
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llflf.  VIBUR^]¥UM,  i:. 

[A  classical  Latin  name ;  etymology  obscure.] 
Cafyx  5-toothed.     Fruit  a  1-celled  1-seeded  drupe,  v^iih  scsLuty  pulp, 
and  a  crustaceous  more  or  less  flattened  nut.     Shrubs :  leaves  sim- 
ple, petiolate ;  flowers  usually  white,  in  flat  compound  mostly  ter- 
minal cymes. 

!•  V,  nildum,  L.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  tMckisli,  nearly  entire, 
ferruginous-dotted  beneath;   cymes   on  naked  peduncles;  drupes 
ovoid,  acute. 
Naked  Viburxum. 

Stem  4  to  6  or  S  feet  high,  slender,  branched.    Leaves  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long, 
varying  to  oval  and  obovate;  petioles  about  half  an  inch  long,  and,  with  the  ^jedwM- 
des,  covered  with  a  ferruginous  scaly  pubescence.    Drupes  deep  blue  when  mature, 
punctate  with  white  scaly  dots. 
Hah.  Great  Valley,  and  Valley  hills :  rare.    FL  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  The  variety,  Cassinoides,  of  Toreey  and  Gray  ( V.  pyrifolium, 
Pursh.), — with  obovate-lanceolate  and  rather  smaller  leaves — was 
found  in  the  South-western  part  of  the  County,  in  1851,  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Hoopes. 

2.  V.  prunifoliuill,  L.  Leaves  broadly  oval,  thinnish,  ser- 
rulate ;  petioles  with  narrow  even  margins ;  cymes  sessile  on  lateral 
spurs;  drupes  compressed,  oblong-oval. 

Plum-leaved  Viburnum.     Black  Haw. 

stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  high,  much  branched.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  smooth 
and  shining  above;  petioles  Yi  to  half  an  inch  long.    Di-iipes  about  3^  an  inch 
long,  bluish-black  when  mature,  sweetish  and  esculent. 
Huh.  Fence-rows,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  October. 

3.  V.  I^cntagO,  L.  Leaves  lance-ovate,  acuminate,  sharply  ser- 
rate ;  petioles  with  wavy  margins ;  cymes  sessile,  somewhat  corym- 
bose, terminal ;  drupes  oval,  slightly  compressed. 

Stem  15  to  20  feet  high,  branching.    Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long ;  petioles  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long,  dilated  at  base.    Drupes  larger  than  the  preceding,  bluish- 
black,  and  sweetish,  when  mature. 
Hab.  Chester  Creek ;  Wynn's  meadows :  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Octo. 

4.  V.  dentatuill^  L.  Leaves  orbicular-ovate,  coarsely  dentate ; 
petioles  not  margined;  cymes  pedunculate;  drupes  subglobose, 
mucronate. 

Dentate  Viburnum.     Arrow-wood. 

Stem  8  to  10  or  12  feet  high,  branching,  the  young  branches  virgate,  angular. — 
Leaves  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  generally  as  wide  as  long,  often  subcordate  at 
base ;  petioles  about  %  of  an  inch  long,  and,  with  the  peduncles,  tomentose-pubes- 
cent  with  branching  hairs.    Drupes  dark  blue,  when  mature. 
Hah.  Low  grounds;  along  rivulets:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Septem. 

5.  V.  acerifolium,  L.  Leaves  subcordate,  3-lobed,  unequally 
incised-dentate ;  drupes  oval,  compressed,  mucronate. 
Maple-leaved  Viburnum.     Maple-leaved  Arrow-wood. 

Stem  2  or  3  to  5  feet  high,  slender,  somewhat  branched.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches 
long,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  long,  3-lobed  at  apbx,  the  lateral  lobes  shorter  and  di- 
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verging;  petioles  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  2  filiform  stipules  at  base.    Flowers 
often  tinged  with  red.    Drupes  purplish-black,  when  mature. 
Hah.  Moist  woodlands :  very  common.     Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  slender  stems  of  this  shrub,  when  the  pith  is  remoTecI, 
afford  good  fuse-sticks,  for  blasting  rocks ;  and  are  much  used  for 
that  purpose.  A  species  of  this  genus,  commonly  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  shrub,  is  the  Guelder-Rose,  or  '< Snow-ball"  ( F.  Ojndus^ 
i/.), — which  the  Poet  Cowper  so  beautifully  describes,  as  throwing 
up  its 

"  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf, 

That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave." 

ORDER  XL VIII.    RUBIACEAE. 

Herds,  or  shrubs ;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  connected  by  interposed  stipules,  or  ver- 
ticillate  without  apparent  stipules;*  calyx-tuhe  mostly  adherent  to  the  ovary; 
corolla  regular,  3-  4-  or  5-lobed;  stamens  as  many  as  the  corolla-lobes,  and  inserted 
on  its  tube;  styles  mostly  2;  fruit  various;  seeds  with  copious  hard  albumen. 

This  Order  contains  a  number  of  important  plants.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing, may  be  mentioned  the  Coffee  plant  (dffea  Jrahicu,  L.) — the  Peruvian  Baric 
tree  (Cinchona  officinalis,  L.) — the  Ipecacuanlia  {C pJuieUs  Ipecacuanha,  Rich.) — and 
the  Madder  (Eubia  Tinctorum,  L.).  The  popular  vermifuge,  called  Carolina  l\nlc 
(Spigelia  Marilandica,  L.) — and  the  well-known  beautiful  and  fragrant  Cape  Jessa- 
mine  {Gardenia  florida,  L.) — are  also  referred  to  this  comprehensive  and  somewhat 
anomalous  Family, 

SUBORDER  I.    STELL.VTAE. 

Leaves  verticillate,  without  apparent  stijni'es ;  calyx-tube  entirely  adherent  to  the 
ovary ;  corolla-lobes  valvate  in  the  bud.    Plants  mostly  herbaceous. 

Its.  CJAXIUM,  />. 

[Gr,  Gala,  milk ;  which  some  species  were  used  to  curdle] 
Calyx-teeth  obsolete.      Corolla  4-  (rarelj^  3-)  parted,  rotate.     Fniit 
smooth,  or  uncinately  hispid,  roundish,  dry  or  slightly  fleshy, — com- 
posed of  twin   1-seeded  indehiscent  carpels.     Slender  herbs:  stems 
square,  often  retrorsely  aculeate ;  flowers  small,  cymose. 

g  1.  Annual:  Terticils  a?;oai;  8-?eGrcc^;  r)edunclesaxiUary,feiv -flowered. 

1,  G.  Aparine,  L.  Stem  procumbent,  aculeate;  leaves  oblanceolate ; 
flowers  white ;  fruit  rather  large,  uncinately  hispid. 
Common  Cleavers.     Goose-grass.  Robin-run- the-II edge. 

Stem,  4  to  6  feet  long ;  branches  short.  Leaves  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  ses- 
sile, tapering  to  the  base,  in  rather  distant  verticils  of  6  or  8.  Floaters  mostly  on 
axillary  elongated  peduncles. 

Hab.  Fence-rows,  and  shaded  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  ^lay.  Fr.  July. 
g  2.  Perennial:    f  Verticils  mostly  G-leaved ;  flowers  wJiile. 

"2.  Cr.  asprellum,  Mx.  Stem  clambering,  aculeate,  usually 
much  branched  and  tangled ;  leaves  oval-lanceolate ;  flowers  very 
numerous  and  small;  fruit  usually  smooth. 

*  That  is,  the  '•  interposed  stipules,^'  in  this  case,  arc  regarded,  by  some,  as  being 
developed  to  the  size,  and  in  the  form,  of  the  true  leaves,— &nd  thus  forming  a  ver- 
ticil. Prof.  LiNDLEY,  however,  does  not  concur  with  this  view;  but  considers  all 
the  members  of  the  verticils  as  genuine  leaves. 
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RoTJGHisH  Galium. 

stem  flaccid,  2  or  3  feet  long  (often  4  to  6  feet,  when  supported  on  bushes),  Tery 
rough  and  adhesiye.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  3  quarters  in  length,  sometimes  4, 
mostly  6,  and  5,  in  a  verticil.    Flowering  branches  divaricate;  peduncles  in  pairs, 
or  threes,  very  slender,  rather  short. 
Ilab.  Swampy  thickets;  along  rivulets:  frequent.    Fl.  July,  IV.  Sept. 

3.  G.  trifiduin,  L.  Stem  ascending,  smooth  or  slightly  acule- 
ate; leaves  linear-oblanceolate,  obtuse;  corolla  often  trifid;  fruit 
smooth. 

Also,  G.  tinctorium,  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  100. 
Three-cleft  Galium.     Ladies  Bed-6traw. 

stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  long,  slender,  branched.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
long,  in  verticils  of  6,  or  6, — often  in  fours  on  the  branches.    Peduncles  mostly  in 
threes,  axillary  or  subterminal,  slender,  spreading. 
Hah.  Low  grounds,  and  thickets :  frequent.    PI.  June.  Pr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  G.  tinctorium,  L.  is  now  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
a  variety  of  this.  The  roots  of  these  were  formerly  employed,  by 
the  Aborigines,  for  dyeing  porcupine  quills,  and  other  savage  orna- 
ments, of  a  red  color. 

4.  G.  triflorillll,  Mx.  Stem  reclining  or  prostrate,  somewhat 
aculeate;  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  cuspidate;    peduncles  elonga- 
ted, mostly  3-llowered ;  fruit  uncinately  hispid. 
Three-flowered  Galium. 

stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  long,  flaccid,  with  a  few  short  diverging  branches.    Leaves 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  somewhat  membranaceous,  narrowed  at  base,  mar- 
gins ciliate.    Plowers  greenish.    Pruit  small,  clothed  with  white  hooked  hairs. 
Hab.  Woodlands,  and  moist  shaxied  grounds :  frequent.    PI.  July.  Pr.  Sept. 

f  f  Verticils  ^leavcjd.    *  Flowers  mostli/  reddislirbrown  ;  fruit  uncinately  hispid. 

5.  G.  pil-iisillll,  Ait.  Stem  nearly  erect  and  simple,  hirsute; 
leaves  oval,  hairy,  pellucid-punctate,  obscurely  3-nerved;  pedun- 
cles elongated,  dichotomous,  the  branches  often  3-flowered;  flowers 
pedicellate. 

Hairy  Galium. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  often  several  from  the  same  root,  hirsute  on  the  angles.— 
Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  obtuse,  hairy  and  ciliate. 
Hab.  Dry,  sterile  banks,  and  thickets :  frequent.    PL  June.  Pr.  Aug. 

6.  G«  circ^ezaiiS,  Mz.  Stem  erect,  smoothish ;  leaves  oval  or 
lance-ovate,  rather  obtuse,  distinctly  3-nerved ;   peduncles   divari- 
cate ;  flowers  alternate,  subsessile ;  fruit  nodding. 
Circaea-like  Galium.     Wild  Liquorice. 

^^m  12  to  18  inches  high,  often  branched  near  the  base,  slightly  pubescent  on 
the  angles.    Leaves  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  to  3  quar- 
ters wide,  the  lower  ones  often  roundish-obovate.    Peduncles  nearly  simple,  finally 
geniculate.     Corolla  pale  purple,  or  purplish-white. 
Hab.  Rich  woodlands :  frequent.    PI.  June.  Pr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  easily  recognized  by  the  sweet  Liquorice-UH 
taste  of  the  leaves.  There  seems  to  be  a  variety  qX  it,  of  la^gey 
growth,  and  almost  as  hairy  as  G.  pilosum. 
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*t.  €r.  lanceolatuiM,  Torr.  stem  erect,  nearly  simple,  smooth; 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  tapering  to    the  apex;  peduncles  trichoto- 
mous,  finally  divaricate;   fruit  sessile. 
Lanceolate  Galium. 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  sparingly  Ijranched,  quite  smooth  except  at  the  node?. 
Leaven  1)4  to  '2]/2  inches  long,  thinnish,  not  sweet  to  the  taste.    Peduncles  long, 
subterminal.     Corolla  brownish-purple,  or  sometimes  whitish. 
Ilab.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.      PL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Allied  to  the  preceding;  but  probably  sufficiently  distinct. 

**  Flowers  white;  fruit  hisjiid,  the  hairs  short  and  scarcely  uncinate. 

H,  Cr.  boreale^  L-  Stem  erect,  branched,  smooth;  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  flowers  in  terminal  thyrsoid  panicles. 
Northern  Galium. 

Plant  somewhat  glaucous.     Steyn  1  to  2  feet  high,  often  in  bunches,  or  a  number 
from  the  same  root.    Leaves  an  inch  to  1-%  inches  in  length,  strongly  nerved,  ta- 
pering to  a  narrow  point,  but  rather  obtuse  at  apex.    Peduncles  frequently  tsichot- 
omous. 
Ilab.  Kooky  banks  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    PL  July.  Pr.  Sept, 

Obs.  The  root  of  this  is  said  to  dye  a  red  color.  The  Rubia 
TiNCTORTJM,  L.  or  3Iaddei\ — a  plant  nearly  allied  to  Galium,  and  a 
■well-known  Bije, — is  cultivated  in  the  West;  and  may  be  occasion- 
ally seen  in  gardens :  but  it  is  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  in  our 
Flora. 

SUBORDER  11.    CINCPIO^NEAE. 

Leaves  mostly  opposite,  with  stipules  between  them ;  calyx-tuhc  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  or  partially  free  above. 

It9.  I>IO^]l>IA,  L. 

[Gr.  Diodos,  a  transit,  or  passage ;  from  its  growing  by  way-sides?.] 
Calyx  2-  or  4-toothed,      Corolla  funnel-form,  4-lofoe4:L     Fruit  dry, 
2-celled,  splitting  into  2  crustaceous  1-seeded  carpels.     Low  herbs : 
leaves   opposite-,  sublinear;  stipules  bj:istly-ciliate ;  flowers  axillary, 
sessile. 

1.  !>•  teres^  Walt.  Stem  terete,  branched  from  the  base,  pubes- 
cent; leaves  lance-linear,  rigid;  calyx  4-toothed ;  fruit  much  shorter 
than  the  stipular  bristles. 
Terete  Diodia.     Button-weed. 

Ayinual.    *Sii5em  4  to  12  inches  high,  diiTusoly  branching.    Leaves  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  half  long,  the  margins  and  keel  aciilcatc-serrulatc;  stipules  membrana- 
ceous, fringed  with  6  or  8  long  bristles  on  each  side,  between  the  leaves.    Fhnvers 
pale  red,  opposite,  and  generally  solitary.    Fruit  quadrangular-obovoid,  hispid. 
Hob.  Sandy  banks,  and  roadsides:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

180.  CEPHAI.A]¥^TIItjS,  /.. 

[Gr.  Kephale,  a  head,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  the  flowers  growing  in  heads.] 
Calyx-tuhe  angular,  tapering  downward  ;  border  4-toothed.  Corolla 
tubular,  slender,  6-lobed.  Style  much  exserted.  Capsule  inversely 
pyramidal,  hard,  2-  4-celled,  separating  from  the  base  upward  into 
2  or  4  closed  1-seeded  portions.  Shrubs:  leaves  opposite,  or  some- 
times verticillate  in  threes,  entire ;  flowers  in  dense  globose  pedun- 
culate heads. 
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1.  C  occidentalism  L.  Leavers  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  peti- 

olate ;  peduncles  long,  terminal  and  axillary. 

Western  Cepiialantiius.     Button-Bush.  Pond  Dt)gwood. 

Slcm  3  to  5  feet  high  (some  old  plants  much  larger) ;  branches  opposite.    Leaves 
2  to  3  or  4  inches  long ;  petioles,  about  3^  an  inch  in  length.    Heads  of  flowers  about 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  peduncles  2  to  3  inches  long ;  flowers  white. 
Hah.  Margins  of  pools,  and  swamps :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

[Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  JoJiii  Mitclidl ;  an  early  Virginian  Botanist.] 
Flowers  in  pairs,  with  their  ovaries  united.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Co- 
rolla funnel-form,  mostly  4-lobed ;  lohes  spreading,  densely  villous 
inside.  Eiyle  slender ;  stigmas  4.  Fruit  a  rather  dry  berry -like 
double  drupe,  crowned  with  the  calyx-teeth  of  the  2  flowers, — each 
containing  4  bony  nutlets.  A  smooth  suffruticose  trailing  evergreen : 
leaves  opposite,  petiolate. 

1.   M.   repens,   L.    Leaves   roundish-ovate,    subcordate,   dark 
green,  with  a  whitish  central  line ;  peduncles  2-flowered,  axillary 
and  terminal. 
Creeping  Mitchella.     Partridge-Berry. 

Stem  prostrate,  6  to  12  inches  long,  branching  from  the  root,  and  spreading  in 
all  directions.    Leaves  3^  an  inch  to  3  quarters  in  length;  petioles  %  to  half  an 
inch  long,  connected  by  small  acuminate  stipides.    Flowers  white.    Berries  twin, 
subglobosc,  red  when  mature,  insipid,  persistent  until  flowers  come  again. 
Hah.  Moist  woods,  about  the  roots  of  trees :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  A  pretty  little  Evergreen, — well  adapted  for  a  covering  of 
the  earth,  in  boxes,  or  pots,  containing  large  shrubs,  in  conserva- 
tories. 

1S2.  IIEOYO^TISj  Lam. 

[Gr.  Hedys,  sweet,  and  Ous,  otos,  Ear ;  the  application  not  obvious.] 
Calyx  4-lobed, — the  lobes  persistent*  Corolla  mostly  funnel-form, 
or  salver-form  ;  border  4-parted.  Stigmas  2.  Ovury  often  free  at 
the  top,  and  rising  above  the  calyx-tube.  Capsule  ovoid,  or  obcor- 
date,  2-celled,  many-seeded,  opening  loculicidally  across  th«  sum- 
mit.    Mostly  small  Jierbs,  with  minute  stipules  united  to  the  petioles. 

1.  II.  longifMia,  Hooker.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute  at 
both  ends,  not  ciliate;  cymules  2-  or  3-flowered;  corolla  funnel- 
form;  capsule  ovoid. 

Long-leaved  Hedyotis. 

Perennial.    Stem  5  to   8   or  10  inches  high,  4-angled,  often  much  branched. — 
Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  long;  stevi-leaves  sessile, — the  ratZicaZ  ones  oblan- 
ceolate,  narrowed  at  base  almost  to  a  petiole.    Flowers  purple. 
Hah.  Hills,  above  Pugh-town :  rare.    FL  June.  Fr.  August. 

2.  II.  caerulea.  Hooker.  Leaves  oblong-spatulate,  and  oblan- 
ceolate ;  peduncles  elongated,  1-flowered;  corolla  salver-form; 
capsule  obcordate. 

Blue  Hedyotis.     Innocence.  Bluets.  Dwarf  Pink. 

Perennial  ?  smooth.    Stems  numerous,  3  to  5  inches  high,  erect,  slender,  quad- 
rangular, dichotomous.    Radical  leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  spatulate ;  stem- 
leaves  yi  of  an  inch  long,  oblanceolate.    Flowers  blue,  with  a  yellow  throat. 
Hah.  Grassy  banks ;  woodlands,  &e. :  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 
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ORDER  XLIX.    YALERIANA^CEAE. 

Herbs ;  leaves  opposite,  without  stipules ;  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  cwoUa 
tubular,  mostly  5-lobed ;  stamens  fewer  than  the  corolla-lobes  (usually  2  or  3),  in- 
serted on  the  tube ;  stig7nas  1  to  3 ;  frmt  dry,  indehiscent,  1-  to  3-celled,  by  abor- 
tion 1-seeded;  seed  suspended,  destitute  of  albumen. 

183.  FE^OIA,  Gaertn. 
[Etymology  obscure ;  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin,  Haedus,  a  kid.] 

Calyx-teeth  3  to  5,  or  obsolete.  Fruit  o-celled, — 2  of  the  cells  empty, 
the  other  1-seeded,  cellular-gibbous  on  the  back.  Leaves  spatulate- 
oblong;  flowers  in  dense  cymules. 

1,  F.  olitbria,  Vahl.  Fruit   compressed,    oblique, — the   fertile   cell 

with  a  corky  mass  at  the  back,  the  sterile   ones   often   confluent ; 

flowers  pale  blue. 

Valerianella  radiata.  DC.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  11. 

Pot-herb  Fedia.     Lamb's  Lettuce.  Corn-Salad. 

Annual.    Stem  4  to  12  inches  high,  dichotoniously  branching.    Leaves  half  an 
inch  to  2  inches  long,  sessile,  subdentate,  somewhat  ciliate  on  the  margin.    Fruit 
finally  broader  than  long. 
J{ab.  Meadow  banks,  and  roadsides.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  A  similar  plant,  with  milk-ivhite  flowers,  is  occasionally  seen, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  true  F.  radiata. 

ORDER  L.    DIPSA^CEAE. 

Herbs;  leaves  mostly  opposite,  without  stipules ;  Jloivers in denf^cinxolncTate  heads  ; 
calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary, — the  border  entire,  or  toothed ;  corolla  tubular, 
4-  or  6-lobed ;  stamens  mostly  4,  distinct ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  simple ;  fruit  akene- 
like,  1-celled,  1-seeded;  seed  pendulous:  embryo  nearly  as  long  as  the  fleshy  albu- 
men. 

184.  I>IP^SACUS5  Tovrnef. 
[Grr.  dipsao,  to  thirst ;  the  stem-leaves  holding  water  at  their  junction.] 
Involucre  many-leaved,  longer  than  the  bracts  (or  subfoliaceous 
chaff)  of  the  receptacle :  Florets  each  with  a  4-sided  calyx-like  invol- 
ucel  closely  investing  the  ovary  and  fruit.  Border  of  the  calyx 
minute,  cup-shaped,  entire.  Corolla  with  4  erect  lobes.  Stout  bien- 
nials :  leaves  often  connate ;  heads  ovoid-oblong, — the  florets  com- 
mencing to  open  in  a  ring  about  the  middle  of  the  head,  and 
proceeding  in  opposite  directions  I 

1.  D.  sylvestris,  Mill.   Leaves  lance-oblong,  serrate ;  involucre  longer 
than  the  head;  bracts  straight  and  flexible. 
Wild  Dipsacus.     Wild  Teasel. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  branched,  angular  and  prickly.  Radical  leaves  8  to  12 
inches  long,  crenate ;  stem-leaves  3  or  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  sessile,  subconnate ; 
all  more  or  less  prickly  on  the  midrib,  and  sometimes  on  the  margin.  Leaves  of 
the  involucre  unequal,  lance-linear,  curved  upward  and  inward,  pungent  at  apex. 
Heads  of  flowers  ovoid-oblong,  2  to  3  inches  in  length ;  corolla  pale  purple.  Bracts 
(or  chaff  of  the  receptacle)  oblong-cvmeate,  keeled,  abruptly  tapering  into  a  straight 
fiexible  awn-like  acumination,  longer  than  the  florets. 
Hah.  Roadsides;  fence-rows,  &c.     Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  rather  abundant,  in  some  localities, — and 
being  a  coarse  worthless  iceed,  requires  the  attention  of  the  farmer 
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who  would  keep  his  premises  in  neat  condition.  Doctor  Darwin 
thus  indulges  his  imagination,  in  reference  to  its  supposed  thirsty 
character: — 

"  When  droops  the  sickening  herb,  the  hlossom  fades, 

And  parch'd  earth  gapes  beneath  the  withering  glades, — 

"VTith  languid  steps  fair  Dipsaca  retreats, — 

*  Fall,  gentle  dews!'  the  fainting  nymph  repeats; 

Seeks  the  low  dell,  and  in  the  sultry  shade 

Invokes,  in  vain,  the  Naiads  to  her  aid."  ^ 

2.  D.  FuLLo'^NUM,  Mill.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  the  upper  ones  en- 
tire; involucre   shorter  than   the  head;  bracts  recurved  at  apex, 
rigid. 
Fullers'  Dipsacus.     Fuller's  Teasel. 

»S(Cem,  leaves,  and  general  character,  similar  to  the  preceding.    Heads  of  flowers 
elliptical;  bracts  (or  chaff  of  the  receptacle)  terminating  in  a  rigid  subulate  recurved 
acumination. 
Hab.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  Species  is  sometimes  cultivated,  by  cloth  manufactu- 
rers, for  the  sake  of  the  heads ;  the  rigid  recurved  points  of  the 
bracts,  on  the  mature  heads,  being  used  as  a  kind  of  card,  to  raise 
the  nap  on  woollen  cloth. 

ORDER  LI.    COMPOS'ITAE. 

Mostly  herbs  ;  leaves  alternate,  or  opposite,  often  lobed  or  dissected,  never  truly 
compound,  and  not  stipulate;  flowers  in  close  heads, — composed  of  many  flxyrets 
(perfect  or  imperfect)  upon  a  common  receptacle,  and  embraced  by  (mostly  numer- 
ous) leaflets,  or  scales,  which  form  a  general  involucre ;  calyx-tube  closely  adherent 
to  the  ovary,— the  limb,  or  border,  of  the  calyx  (called  i>«/>pMs),  consisting  of  hairs, 
awns,  or  scales,  or  sometimes  obsolete;  corolla  either  tubular  and  5-lobed,  or  ligi&- 
late  and  5-toothed ;  stamens  mostly  5,  inserted  on  the  corolla, — the  anthers  united, 
forming  a  tube  round  the  style,  which  is  2-cleft  at  summit,  with  stigmatic  glands, 
in  lines,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  branches ;  fruit  an  dkene,  containing  a  single 
erect  seed  destitute  of  albumen.* 

SUBORDER  I.    TUBULIFLO^RAE. 

Florets  of  the  dislc  tubular,  mostly  perfect,— of  the  ray  (when  present)  ligulate, 
and  either  pistillate  or  neutral. 

TRIBE  1.    VERNONIA^CEAE. 

Heads  discoid  ;  florets  all  alike,  perfect  and  tubular ;  style-branches  slender,  filiform 
or  subulate,  hairy  all  over, — the  stigmatic  lines  only  on  the  lower  part. 

185.  VER]^0^]¥IA,  Schreb. 

[Named  in  honor  of  William  Vernon,  an  English  Botanist.] 

Heads  many-flowered,  in  corymbose  cymes.     Involucre  shorter  than 

*  This  Order  is  so  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  so  enormously  large  (containing 
between  800  and  900  genera,  with  species  almost  innumerable),  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discriminate,  satisfactorily,  among  such  kindred  multitudes.  The  Botanists, 
consequently,  have  been  obliged  to  seize  upon  any  features — however  small,  or 
inconspicuous — that  are  constant,  and  will  serve  the  purpose :  hence,  they  have  re- 
sorted to  such  minute  characters  as  are  afforded  by  style-branches,  stigmatic  lines, 
anther-tails,  &c.  The  student  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
these  nice  distinctions. 
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the  florets, — the  sccdcs  imbricated  and  appressed.  Receptacle  naked. 
Akenea  cLavate,  ribbed.  Pappus  double, — the  inner  of  numerous 
capillary  bristles,  the  outer  short  and  scale-like.  Perennials :  leaves 
alternata ;  fiowers  mostly  bright  purple. 

1.    V.    I^oveboracensis^    WUld,    Leaves   oblong-lanceolate; 
scales  of  the  involucre  mostly  with  a  long  filiform  flexuose  point. 
V.  praealia.    WUld.  c]^  Fl.  Cef^tr.  ed.  2.  p.  448.  not  of  I)C. 
New-Yoi?k  Vernonia.     Iron-weed. 

Stem  2  or  3  to  6  or  7  feet  high,  sulcate-striate,  roughish-pubescent,  somewhat 
branching  above,  finally  hard  and  suhligneous.     Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long, 
subsessile,  serrate,  roughish  and  subcoriaceous,    Alenes  scabrous  with  short  hairs; 
jidjypus  dirty  white,  or  sometimes  purplish,  scabrous. 
JIah.  Moist  meadows;  thickets,  Ac. :  frequent.    Fl.  Awg.  i^r.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  a  worthless  and  rather  troublesome  weed,  in  low 
meadow  grounds. 

TRIBE  2.    EUPATORIA^CEAE. 

StyU-hranches  obtuse  or  clavate,  usually  elongated,  pubescent  on  the  outside, — 
stigmatic  lines  below  the  middle  of  the  branches ;  anthers  not  tailed  at  base. 

SUBTRIBE  1.    EUPATORWAE. 

Heads  discoid;  florets  all  alike,  perfect  and  tubular, — usually  purple,  or  whitCj 
almost  never  yellow ;  receptacle  naked. 

186.   I^IA^TRIS,  >S^^^r^6. 
[A  name  of  unknown  derivation.] 

Heads  mostly  many-flowered,  in  long  racemes,  or  spikes.  Scales  of 
the  involucre  imbricated  and  appressed.  Akenes  slender,  tapering 
to  the  base,  about  10-ribbed ;  pappus  of  many  plumose  or  scabrous 
capillary  bristles.  Perennials:  roots  often  tuberous;  stems  usw^Wj 
simple;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  mostly  long  and  narrow;  flowers 
rose-purple. 

J^^'-Govolldu smooth  inside;  pappus  merely/  scabrous,  or  harhellate. 

1.  1j,  SCariTisa,  WUld.  Leaves  lanceolate, — the  radical  ones  ob- 
long; heads  subglobose;  scales  of  the  involucre  spatulate,  with 
broad  scarious  margins. 

SCARIOUS   LlATRIS.  ** 

Stem  1  or  2  to  5  feet  high,  rather  stout,  more  or  less  pvibescent.  Leaves  3  to  6 
inches  long, — the  lower  ones  tapering  to  a  petiole.  Heads  of  flowers  half  an  inch 
to  near  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  a  terminal  raceme  or  spike;  scah-s  of  the  involucre 
with  conspicuously  scarious  and  often  colored  margins.  Akenes  villous ;  paj^pus 
subplumose. 
Hab.  Banks  of  streams :  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  handsome  species  was  detected  near  Buck  Run,  in  this 
County,  in  1847,  by  Miss  Sarah  Coates, — a  lady  of  extraordinary 
Botanical  acumen,  and  attainments. 

2.  li.  spicata^  WUld.  Leaves  sublinear ;  heads  oblong ;  scales 
of  the  involucre  ovate  and  oblong,  obtuse,  with  narrow  scarious 
margins. 

Spiked  Liatris.     Button  Snake-root.  Blue  Blazing  Star. 
Stein  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  striate,  smoothish,  very  leafy.    Leaves  3  or  4  to  6  or  8 
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inches  long, — the  upper  ones  very  short  and  almost  subulate.    Heads  of  flowers 
about  half  an  inch  long,  subeylindric,  crowded  in  a  terminal  spike  6  to  12  or  15 
inches  in  length;  order  scales  ovate,  the  inner  ones  oblong, — the  margins  often  pur- 
ple.   AJcenes  hirsute,  or  finally  smooth;  pappus  scabrous  or  barbellate. 
Hub.  Borders  of  woods ;  clearings,  &c. :  frequent,    i'''?.  Aug.  i^r.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  root  of  this  has  been  deemed  medicinal.  John  Bar- 
tram,  in  his  Appendix  to  Short's  Medicina  Britannica^  calls  the 
plant  ^'■Jacea^^^  and  ^^Throat-icort.^'' 

181'.  RU^HMIA,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  Doctor  Adam  Kuhn,  of  Philadelphia;  a  pupil  of  Lmnaeus.'] 
Heads  10-  to  25-flowered,  in  a  small  paniculate  corymb.  Scales  of 
the  involucre  few,  lanceolate,  loosely  imbricated.  Akenes  cylindric, 
finely  striate ;  pappus  a  single  series  of  very  plumose  bristles.  Pe- 
rennials :  leaves  mostly  alternate,  resinous-dotted ;  flowers  white,  or 
ochroleucous. 

1.  K..  eupatorioides,  L.  Leaves  lanceolate  serrate  and  petio- 
late,  or  linear  entire  and  sessile ;  heads  of  flowers  cylindric. 
Also,  K.  Critonia.    Willd.  ^  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  449. 

EUPATORIUM-LIKE  KuHNIA. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  slender,  somewhat  corymbosely  branched,  pubescent. — 
Leaves  1  or  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long.    Corymb  paniculate,  or  sometimes  rather  short 
and  dense.    Akenes  pubescent ;  pappus  white,  or  often  tawny. 
Ilab.  Dry  banks ;  Great  Valley :  rare.    Fl.  Sept.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  The  K.  Critonia,  Willd.  is  now  regarded  as  a  narrow-leaved 
variety.     It  is  rather  less  rare,  here,  than  the  other  form. 

188.  EUPATO^RIUM,  Toumef. 

[Dedicated  to  Eupator  3IUhrid<xtes, — who  brought  the  plant  into  notice.] 
Heads  3-  to  many-flowered,  mostly  corymbose.  Involucre  oblong; 
scales  imbricated  in  2  or  more  series,  or  sometimes  nearly  equal  in 
a  single  series.  Florets  tubular,  scarcely  dilated  at  throat.  AJcenes 
r)-aiigled;  pappus  a  single  row  of  slender  roughish  bristles.  Recep- 
tacle flat.  Perennials :  leaves  mostly  opposite  or  verticillate,  often 
resinous-dotted;  flowers  white,  or  purplish. 

t  Heads  5-  to  10-Jlowered ;  scales  closely  imbricated  in  several  series  of  unequal  length ; 
leaves  verticillate,  petiolate ;  flowers  purplish. 

1.  E.  purpureuin,  L.  Stem  stout,  simple;  leaves  3  to  6  in  a 
whorl,  lance-oblong  or  lance-ovate,  serrate;  corymb  large,  com- 
pound. 

Also,  E.  trifoliatum.  L.  ^  Fl.    Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  453. 
Purple  Eupatorium. 

Stem  3  or  4  to  6  or  7  feet  high,  fistular,  smoothish  and  glaucous-purple,  or  some- 
times solid  with  pith,  spotted,  and  more  or  less  pubescent.    Leaves  3  or  4  to  8  or 
10  inches  long;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length.    Heads  of  flowers  in  a 
terminal  corymb  of  varying  size,  and  shades  of  purple. 
Hab.  Moist  low  grounds,  and  thickets ;  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  JP'r.  Sept. 

Obs.  Some  4  or  5  forms  of  this  plant,  heretofore  considered  as 
species,  by  different  authors,  are  now  better  regarded  as  mere  varie- 
ties. 
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t  f  Heads  5-  to  20-flowered ;  scales  8  to  15,  unequal,  more  or  less  imhricated;  leaves 
mostly  opposite,  sessile,  sometimes  connate;  flowers  white. 

^.  C  teiicrifolium^  Willd.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely 
incised-dentate  near  the  base ;  inner  scales  of  the  involucre  lance- 
oblong,  rather  acute,  but  not  acuminate. 
E.  verbenaefolium,  J/x.  ^  Fl.    Cestr.  ed.   2.  p.  450. 
Teucrium-leaved  Eupatorium. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  corj-mbo^ely  branched  at  summit,  roughish-pubescent. — 
Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  obtuse  at  bas3,  the  upper  ones  smaller  and  entire.  Heads 
of  flowers  somewhat  clustered. 
Hob.  Low  swampy  grounds;  thickets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

3.  E.  rotundifolium,  L.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  subcordate 
at  base,  crenate-serrate ;  inner  scales  of  the  involucre  lance-linear, 
abruptly  acuminate. 
Round-leaved  Eupatorium. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  slender,  corymbose  at  summit,  roughish-pubescent. — 
Leaves  1  to  near  2  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  long,  subcordate  or  truncate 
at  base,  resinous-dotted.    Heads  of  flowers  in  a  dense  flat-topped  corymb. 
Hah.  Slaty,  hilly  woodlands :  not  common,    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

4:*Xi.sessilif*oliuiIl,i^.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  acute,  rounded 
at  base,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  slender  apex,  sharply  serrate, 
smooth;   scales  of  the  involucre  lance-oblong,  obtuse. 
Sessile-leaved  Eupatorium. 

Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  slender,  corymbose  at  summit,  smooth,  the  branches 
pubescent.    Leaves  2  or  3  to  6  inches  long,  the  base  often   subcordate  and  appa- 
rently somewhat  clasping,  the  under  surface  paler  and  minutely  dotted.    Heads 
of  flowers  clustered ;  scales  punctate  with  brown  dots. 
Hab.  Borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

5.  E.  perJfoliatlllll,  L.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  connate- 
perfoliate,  rugose-veined,  crenate-serrate,  very  pubescent  beneath ; 
scales  of  the  involucre  lance-linear,  acute. 

Perfoliate  Eupatorium.    Thorough-stem.  Bone-set.  Indian  Sage. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  rather  stout,  corymbose  at  summit,  hirsutely  pubestent, — 
the  branches  whitish  and  very  pubescent.    Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  more  or 
less  completely  united  at  base,  rarely  ternate,  minutely  resinous-dotted  beneath. — 
Heads  of  flowers  clustered,  in  large  corymbs. 
Hab.  Low,  swampy  grounds:  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  species  is  generally  known  for  its  medicinal  properties, 
— which  are  valuable,  when  rightly  managed. 

tf  f  Heads  8-  to  30-  or  4:0-Jioivered ;  scales  in  a  single  series,  nearly  equal;  leaves  op- 
posite, petiolate;  flowers  very  wliite. 

6.  E.  ageratOlcleSj  L.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate,  coarsely 
and  acutely  serrate,  thin  and  smoothish;  petioles  rather  long; 
scales  of  the  involucre  smoothish. 

Ageratum-like  Eupatorium. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  hig'  somewhat  branched,  smooth,— the  summit  and  branches 
pubescent.  Leaves  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  the  base  dilated,  often  almost  truncate, 
so  as  to  make  the  leaves  nearly  deltoid,  sometimes  abruptly  tapering  to  the  petir 
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die, — which  varies  from  ^  an  inch  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length.    Heads  o  fflowers  in. 

eymose  corymbs. 

Hah.  Moist  woodlands,  and  thickets ;  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Bept. 

T.  E.  a^romiiticum^  L.  Leaves   lance-ovate,  acute,   obtusely 
serrate,    thickisli   and    somewhat    rugose-veined;    petioles   rather 
short;   scales  of  the  involucre  pubescent. 
Aromatic  Eupatorium. 

stem  V/^  to  2  feet  high,  nearly  simple,  or  corymbose  at  summit,  roughish-pubes- 
eent.    Leaves  an  inch  and  half  to  3  inches  long;  lietioUs  J^  of  an  inch  to  near  an 
inch  in  length.    Heads  of  flowers  in  small  erect  corymbs ;  florets  rather  larger  thaa 
in  the  preceding. 
Hah.  liocky  banks ;  thickets  and  clearings :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug,  Fr.  Sept. 

189.  MIltA^I^IA^,  Willd. 

[Dedicated  to  Prof  Josepft  Mikan ;  a  Botanist  of  Prague.] 
Heads  mostly  4-flowered ;  involucre  of  4  or  5  nearly  equal  scales. — 
Receptacle  small,  flat.     Florets   dilated  at  throat, — the  akenes  as  in 
Eupatorium.      Clambering  perennials :    leaves   opposite,    petiolate; 
fiowers  flesh-colored,  in  axillary  corymbs. 

1.  M.  SC^nclen.^,  Willd.  Stem  volubile,  or  clambering,  nearly 
smooth ;  leaves  subhastate-cordate,  acuminate,  repand-dentate. 
Climbing  Mikania.     Climbing  Hemp-weed. 

Stem  3  to  5  or  6  foet  long,  slender  and  volubile.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  to  3  or 
4  inches  long,  resembling  those  of  the  common  Buckivheat ;  petioles  1  to  23^  inches 
in  length.  7/(;«(?.s  of  tlowers  in  clustered  eymose  corymbs,  on  axillary  branches  3 
to  6  inches  in  length, — the  branches  v/ith  a  pair  of  leaves  near  the  corymbs;  soaks 
of  the  involucre  rougliish-pubescent. 
Hah.  Swampy  thickets ;  along  rivulets :  not  common.    Fl.  Avig.  Fr.  Sept. 

If^O,  COM€^€I.IM^IfJM,  J)C. 

[Gr.  Konos,  a  cone,  and  kline,  a  bed;  referring  to  the  conical  receptacle.] 
Heads  many-flovv^ercd ;  mi'o^?/r?-e  campanulate ;  scales  subulate-linear, 
imbricated.     Receptacle  conical.     Florets  and  aJcenes  as  in  Eupatori- 
um.    Erect  perennials:  leaves   opposite,  petiolate;  jloivers   bluish- 
purple,  in  crowded  terminal  corjanbs. 

1.   C.    COelestistMm,  EC.  Roughish-pubescent ;  leaves  lance- 
ovate  and  deltoid-oblong,  obtusely  serrate,  somewhat  rugose-veined. 
Eupatorium  coelestinuni.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  452. 
Heavenly,  or  sky-colored  Conocliniuim. 

Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  branching,  often  growing  in  bunches,  roughish-pubes- 
cent.    Leaves  an  inch   and   half  to   3  inches  long,  liairy  on  the  nerves  beneath ; 
petioles  \^  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.    Heads  of  tlowers  in  rather  dense  eymose 
corymbs,  showy  and  fragrant. 
Hah.  3Ioist  thickets ;  Londongrove:  rare.    l^Z.  Aug.  Sept.  i^r.  Octo. 

Ohs.  This  pretty  plant  is  often,  and  deservedly,  introduced  into 
gardens. 

TRIBE  3.    ASTEROFDEAE. 

StyU-hranches  in  the  perfect  florets  flattish,  lance-linear,  smooth  up  to  where  the 
dir/matic  lines  terminate,— prolonged  above  this  into  a  flattened  appendage,  which 
is  uniformly  pubescent  externally.    Leaves  mostly  alternate. 
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SUBTRIBE  1.    ASTERIN^EAE. 

Heads  mostly  radiate, — the  disl-- florets  perfect,  and  the  ray-florets  pistillate;  anthers 
not  tailed  at  hase;  receptacle  not  chaffy,  mostly  flat,  and  alveolate,  or  punctate. 

§  1.  Rays  never  yeUou\ 
191.  SERICOCAR^'PfJS,  Nees. 

[Gr.  serikos,  silky,  and  Icorpos,  fruit:  descriptive  of  the  akenes.] 
Heads  rather  few-flowered ;  rays  about  5.  Involucre  oblong,  or  tur- 
binate; 5caZes  imbricated,  whitish,  with  green  subsquarrose  ^?)?5. — 
Akenes  short,  inversely  pyramidal,  densely  silky-pilose;  pappus 
simple,  of  roughish  capillary  bristles.  Tufted  yellowish-green  pe~ 
rennials :  /e^zfe^  mostly  sessile ;  heads  in  small  corymbose  clusters  ; 
rays  white. 

1.  S,  SOlida.g'meuN^  Nees.  Stem  angular,  smooth;  leaves  sub- 
linear,  obtuse,  entire;  involucre  oblong;  pappus  white. 

SOLIDAGO-LIKE  SeRICOCARPUS. 

stem  about  2  feet  high,  slender,  nearly  simple,  or  with  a  few  corymbose  branches 
at  summit.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long;,  linear  or  spatulate-linear,  obscurely  punc- 
tate and  3-nerved,  smooth  with  the  margin  scabrous.    Akenes  clothed  with  hoary 
shining  silky-looking  appre^^sed  hairs. 
Hob,  Moist  woodlands :  somewhat  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

S.  §.  COnyzoIdes^  Xees.  Stem  terete,  pubescent;  leaves  lance- 
oval,  rather  acute,  subserrate;  involucre  turbinate ;  pappus  tawny- 
ferruginous. 

CONYZA-LIKE  SeRICOCARPUS. 

>S(em  1  to  2  feet  high,  rather  slender  but  rigid,  smoothish,  and  often  purple  be- 
low, corymbose  at  summit.    Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,  ciliate, — the  radical  ones 
tapering  at  base  to  a  margined  ciliate  x>c.tioU  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaf.    Akeiies 
short,  silky-villous. 
Hah.  Woodlands,  and  clearings:  freciuent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

192.  AS^TER,  L. 

[Gr.  Aster,  a  star;  the  radiated  heads  of  flowers  resembling  stars.] 
Heads  many  flowered;  rays  numerous  in  a  single  series.  Involucre 
sub-campanulate ;  scAtles  more  or  less  imbricated,  with  herbaceous 
or  subfoliaceous  tips.  Akenes  usually  compressed,  cuneate,  pubes- 
cent; pappus  simple,  scabrous.  Mostly  pei'ennials :  radical  and 
lower  leaves  often  cordate  at  base ;  heads  of  flowers  corymbose,  pan- 
iculate, or  racemose ;  rays  Avhite,  purple,  violet,  or  blue. 

f  Scale-tips  appressed,  slight! y  herbaceous;  rays  white.,  or  nearly  so. 

1.  A-  corymb  JSUS,  Ait.   Stem   rather   slender   and  flexuose, 
smooth ;  leaves  cordate  and  ovate,  acuminate,  unequally  and  sharply 
serrate,  thin  and  smooth,  on  slender  petioles ;  corymb  rather  loose 
and  open,  on  slender  dichotomous  branches. 
Eurybia  corymbosa.   Cassini,  ^*  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  469. 
Corymbose  Aster. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  branched  at  summit,  often  purple.    Leaves  2  to  4  or  5 
inches  long ;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  usually  not  margined.    Heads  of 
flowers  middle  size,  often  few ;  involucre  smoothish. 
Hah.  Open  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 
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2,  A.  macropliyl^lUS,  L.  Stem  rather  stout,  mostly  roughisli- 
pubescent;  leaves  roundish-cordate  and  ovate,  acuminate,  crenate- 
serrate,  thickish  and  rough,  hirsute  beneath,  on  margined  petioles, 
— the  radical  leaves  large ;  corymb  on  rigid  spreading  branches. 
Eurybia  macrophylla.   Cass.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  469. 
Large-leaved  Aster. 

Htmi  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  corymbosely  and  stiffly  branched,  often  purple. — 
Radical  hares  3  or  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  2  to  6  inches  wide,  cordate  at  base,  the 
lobes  often  large  and  overlapping ;  petioles  3  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length  ;  stem-leaves 
much  smaller,  ovate,  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  margined  petiole, — the  uppermost 
ones  sessile.  Heads  of  flowers  rather  large;  involucre  roughish-yuhescent;  rays 
white,  often  tinged  with  purple. 
Hub.  Woodlands ;  clearings,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

f  f  Scale-tips  more  or  less  spreading  and  herbaceous. 
*  Rays  violet,  or  purplish-blue ;  heads  rather  lar-ge,  showy. 

3-  A.  R^dllla,  Ait.  Stem  smooth,  corymbose  at  summit ;  leaves 

oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  serrate,    thickish   and   scabrous,  sessile ; 

heads   of  flowers   few,  on   naked   peduncles;    rays   violet-purple; 

akenes  smooth. 

A.  nudiflorus.  JVutt.  ^'  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  462. 

Hasp  Aster. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  simple.    Leaves  about  3  inches  long,  the  upper  ones  not 
much  smaller,  entire,  and  often  cuneately  tapering  at  base.    Heads  of  flowers  on 
naked  peduncles  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  often  somewhat  in  threes  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  the  lateral  ones  longest;  involucre  smooth. 
Hah.  Low  grounds;  Great  Valley  :  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Septem. 
4:»  A*   patens.  Ait.  Roughish-pubescent ;  leaves  oblong,  entire, 
clasping  and  auriculate  at  base ;  rays  bluish-purple ;  akenes  silky- 
pilose. 
Spreading  Aster. 

Intern  18  inches  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  slender,  branched  "above, — the  branches  often 
elongated,  spreading,  and  clothed  with  minute  bract-like  leaves.  Leaves  half  an 
inch  to  2  or  three  inches  long,  scabrous  and  serrulate-ciliate.  Heads  of  flowers 
about  medium  size  (larger  in  the  var.  phlogifolius),  subsolitary  on  the  slender 
branches;  t«?,'oi!»,c?"e  minutely  scabrous. 
Hab.  Moist  woodlands:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Ohs.  There  is  a  variety  of  this, — with  larger,  thinner  and  smoother 
leaves,  contracted  below  the  middle,  and  more  conspicuously  auric- 
ulate,— which  is  more  common  than  the  patens  proper.  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg considered  it  as  a  distinct  species,  and  called  it  A.  phlogifolius. 

5*  A.  laevis  J  L'  Glabrous  and  somewhat  glaucous  ;  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  thickish  and  coriaceous, — the  upper  ones 
more  or  less  clasping ;  akenes  smoothish. 

S3I00TH,  OR  polished  AsTER. 
Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  often  dark  purple  near  the  base,  more  or  less  branched  at 

summit.  Radical  leaves  1  or  2  to  4  inches  long,  spatulate-ovate  or  oblong,  narrowed 
'to  a  margined  petiole  about  as  long  as  the  leaf;  stem-leaves  2  to  5  inches  long, 
'varying  fr^m  lance-linear  to  ovate-lanceolate,  sessile,  or  the  broader  ones  abruptly 

narrowed  to  a  margined  petiole.    Heads  of  flowers  corymbose-paniculate ;  scales  of 

the  involucre  white,  with  green  keel  and  tip ;  rays  long  and  showy,  mostly  deep 
•violet-purple,  sometimes  paler ;  disk  yellowish. 
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Huh.  Borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is  a  vaviable  plant, — and  a  number  of  species  have 
been  founded  on  its  several  features ;  but  they  are  all  so  essentially 
alike,  that  they  may  be  safely  regarded  as  mere  varieties. 

6.  A.  lasictulatllS, -^.  Eoughish-pubescent  and  somewhat  hoary; 
leaves  cordate  and  ovate,  with  wavy  and  subserrate  margins,  ab- 
ruptly narrowed  to  margined  clasping  petioles,  which  are  dilated 
again  at  base, — the  upper  ones  sessile ;  involucre  obovoid,  pubes- 
cent; akenes  slightly  pubescent. 
Wavy  Asteii. 

Stem  1  to  3  feet  high,  often  purple,  paniculate  and  frequently  bushy  at  sum* 
mit, — the  branchlets  leafy,  lladical  h'aves  1  to  2  inches  long,  oblong-cordate, 
isometimes  reniforni;  iKtiole^  1  to  3  inches  long;  stem-U<ives  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long, 
— those  on  the  branches  small  and  bract-like,  oblong,  ciliate.  Heads  r.i  flowers 
medium  size,  somewhat  racemose ;  rays  pale  violet-purple,  or  bluish ;  disk  yellow, 
becoming  purplish :  alenes  finally  smoothish. 
Hah.  Dry  woodlands;  fence-rows,  &c.:  common.     FL  Sept.  Fr.  Octo, 

Obs.  This  is  another  variable  species — as,  indeed,  there  are  many, 
— but  they  have  been,  generally,  well  and  judiciously  disposed  of, 
by  Torre Y  and  Gray. 

*  *  Rays  jxde  pur2)le,  or  whitish ;  heads  rather  smaU. 
*7,  A.  COrdif^IiaiS,  L.  Stem  with  pubescent  spreading  branches 
above,  smooth  below ;  leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  serrate,  on  ciliate 
scarcely  margined  petioles ;  involucre  obconical,  smoothish;  scales 
all  appressed;   akenes  smooth. 
Heart-leaved  Aster. 

Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  some^vhat  fiexuose,  paniculate  at  summit.    Leaves  1 
to  3  or  4  inches  long;  pttioUs  1  to  2  inches  long,  narrowly  margined;  upper  leaves 
s^patulate-ovate.    Heads  of  flowers   racemose-paniculate,  with  small  bracts ;  rays 
l»ale  purple,  or  sometimes  nearly  white. 
JM).  "W^oodlands :  frequeat.    jP/.  Sept.  i^\  Octo. 

8,  A.  sagittaef  Mius,  Willd.  Stem  with  ascending  paniculate 
branches  ;  leaves  on  narrowly  margined  petioles, — lower  ones  sa- 
gittate-cordate, serrate, — upper  ones  lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end, 
often  entire ;  involucre  oblong,  loosely  imbricated ;  scales  subulate- 
linear. 

A.  paniculatus.  3Iuhl  cj*  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  464. 
Arrow-leaved  Aster. 

Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  smooth,  with  numerous  erect  branches  above.  Rad' 
iml  leaves  2  to  5  inches  long,  on  petioles  2  to  6  inches  in  length;  stem-leaves  gradu- 
ally smaller,— those  on  the  branches  sessile.  Heads  of  flowers  numerous,  racemose- 
paniculate,— the  racemes  often  compound,  or  thyrsoid,  on  the  branches ;  rays  pale 
purple,  or  bluish,  sometimes  nearly  white;  disk  yellow,  or  brown:  aJcenes  smooth. 
Hah.  Woodlands;  along  the  Brandywihe:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

***  Rays  mostly  white:  heads  small  and  numerous. 
O,  A.  eriCOides,  L.  Diffusely  branched ;  branchlets  subsecund ; 
leaves  spatulate-oblong  and  linear,  nearly  entire ;  involucre  some- 
what hemispherical,  loosely  imbricated ;  scales  linear-oblong,  acute. 
A.  tenuifolius.  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  467.  not  of  Linn. 
Erica,  or  Heath-like  Aster. 
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^em  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  smooth  or  slightly  pubescent,  often  bushy  by  reason 
of  the  numerous  leafy  branches.  Radical  leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  sparingly 
serrate,  ciliate,  tapering  to  a  petiole  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaf;  stemrkaves  1  to  3 
inches  long, — those  on  the  branches  smaller,  subulate-linear  or  oblong,  acute  at 
each  end.  Heads  of  flowers  numerous,  small  (about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in- 
cluding the  rays),  solitary  on  the  ascending  and  somewhat  secund  leafy  peduncles, 
or  branchlets ;  ra2/5  sometimes  tinged  with  purple;  disk  yellow;  a/tewes  minutely 
pubescent. 
IlaJb,  Old  fields ;  roadsides,  &c. :  very  common.    Fl.  Aug.  lY.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  plant,  in  some  of  its  various  forms,  is  more  abundant 
in  our  neglected  fields,  in  the  character  of  a  weed,  than  any  other 
species  of  Aster. 

10.  A.  miser,  ii .^  &  Ait.  More  or  less  hairy  and  branched; 
branches  often  slender,  spreading  or  pendent;  leaves  oblong-lanoe- 
olate,  acute  at  each  end,  serrate  in  the  middle;  heads  of  flowers 
racemose  or  scattered. 

Also,  A.  parviflorus.  J^J'ees.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  466. 
Miserable,  or  starved  Aster. 

^m  6  inches  to  3  or  4  feet  high, — in  the  dwarf  specimens  generally  simple,  the 
larger  ones  often  much  branched.  Radical  leaves  spatulate-lanceolate,  narrowed 
to  a  petiole  at  base :  stem-leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  more  or  less  lanceolate  in 
form.  Heads  of  flowers  clustered  in  short  axillary  racemes,  or  in  loose  paniculate 
or  sometimes  pendulous  racemes ;  rays  short,  white  or  tinged  with  purple ;  disk 
brownish,  or  finally  purplish ;  akenes  pubescent. 
Hah.  Sterile  old  fields;  thickets,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  Sept.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  A  numerous  list,  which  have  figured  in  the  books  as  spedes, 
are  now  reduced  to  varieties  of  this.  There  is  such  a  resemblance 
in  all  their  poor  starved  heads  of  flowers,  that  an  attentive  observed 
can  readily  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  A.  miser. 

Iff  Scale-tips  recurved  or  loosely  spreading, suhfoliaceous;  rays  violet-purple;  heads 
rather  large,  often  shoioy. 

11.  A*  simplex,  Willd.  Smoothish;  usually  tall;  branches  and 
heads  subcorymbose ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  sessile,  subselrrate, 
the  upper  ones  entire;  scales  of  the  involucre  lance-linear,  unequal. 
A.  salicifolius,  Ait.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  467. 

Simple  Aster. 

.Sfern  2  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  often  purple,  branched  above,  with  hairy  lines  decur- 
rent  from  the  base  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  1  to  4  inches  long ;  radical  ones  oblong- 
ttpatulate,  tapering  and  ciliate  towards  the  base ;  stemAeaves  slender,  very  acute, 
remotely  and  sparingly  but  sharply  serrate ;  branch-leaves  cuspidate,  entire. — 
Heads  of  flowers  medium  size;  involucre  smoothish;  rays  pale  bluish-purple; 
disk  yellowish,  finally  purplish-brown ;  akenes  pubescent. 
Hob.  Along  swampy  rivulets :  frequent.    J'L^Sept.  Fr.  Octo. 

12«   A.   puniceus,   L.    Hirsute;    rather  stout;    paniculately 
branched;   leaves   lance-oblong,  sessile   and   clasping,    appressed- 
serrate  in  the  middle;   scales   of  the  involucre   subulate-linear, 
nearly  equal. 
Ked  (stalked)  Aster^ 

Stetm  3  to  6  feet  high,  rough  with  short  conic  bristles,  purple,  or  sometime* 
green,   ieotw^  2  or  3  to  4  or  6  inches  long,  more  or  lees  tapering  at  base,  often 
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sparingly  serrate.    Heads  of  flowers  paniculate  ;  scales  of  the  inyolucre  with  a 

white  membranaceous  margin,  minutely  ciliate. 

Mab.  Swampy  thickets,  and  low  groujids :  frequent.    Fl.  Sept.  Ft.  Octo. 

13«  A.  preuantllOides^  3£uhl.  Hairy   in   lines;  corymbose- 
paniculate;    leaves    spatulate-lanceolate,    auriculate-clasping,   in- 
cised-serrate  in  the  middle;  scales  of  the  involucre  linear  and 
squarrose. 
Prenanthes-like  AsteRw 

Stem  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  gmoothjgh,  or  sometimes  muricately  scabrous,  often 
purple,  the  branches  conspicuously  hairy  in  lines.  Leaves  2  or  3  to  6  or  8  inches 
long,  with  an  entire  acumination,  contracted  and  entire  below  the  middle,  dilated 
and  auriculate  at  base.  Heads  of  flowers  often  numerous,  in  a  spreading  corym- 
bose panicle;  rays  pale  violet-purple,  or  lilac,  sometimes  nearly  white;  aJcenes 
cuneate-oblong,  nerved,  hairy,  yellowish. 
Hal).  Moist,  shaded  grounds ;  Brandy  wine:  frequent,    -P?.  Sept.  i^r.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is  generally  a  well-marked  species, — but  some  forms  of 
it  approach  pretty  near  to  the  preceding. 

14.  A*  JX'OVae-Angliae,  L.  Hirsute;    stout;    corymbose   at 
summit ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  auriculate-clasping ;  scales 
of  the  involucre  foliaceous,  lance-linear,  loosely  spreading. 
New-England  Aster. 

Stem  3  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  scabrous,  mostly  dark  purple,  often  numerous  from 
the  same  root.  Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  tapering  nearly  from  base  to  apex, 
numerous,  the  upper  ones  mostly  purplish.  Heads  of  flowers  racemose-corymbose, 
numerous,  showy ;  involucre  and  po  •uncles  glandular-pubescent,  somewhat  viscid, 
often  dark  purple;  rays  bright  purple  with  a  tinge  of  violet ;  disk  yellow ;  akenes 
hirsute;  receptacle  alveolate,  the  pits  with  dentate  margins. 
Hob.  Low  grounds ;  Great  Valley :  rare.    FL  Sept.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is,  perh^aps,  the  handsomest  of  our  native  Asters, — and 
is  frequently  cultivated  for  its  showy  autumnal  flowers. 

193.  ERI^GEROJV,  L. 

[Gr.  Er,  spring,  and  Geron,  an  old  man ;  the  plant  being  hoary  in  spring.] 
Meads  many-fl,owered ;  rays  numerous,  in  more  than  one  series,  very 
narrow.  Involucre  mostly  hemispherical;  scales  narrow,  nearly 
equal,  and  almost  in  a  single  row.  Receptacle  punctate.  Akenes 
compressed,  2-nerved,  pubescent;  pappus  a  single  row  of  capillary 
rough  bristles, — 4ind  often  with  an  outer  row  of  short  bristles,  or 
chaiJy  scales.  Leaves  alternate,  generally  sessile ;  heads  paniculate, 
or  corymbose^  sometimes  small ;  rays  white,  or  purplish. 

f  Pappus  single.    *  Rays  inconspicuous,  white. 

!•  E.  Canadense,  L.  Stem   hirsute,  paniculately   branching ; 
leaves   lance-linear,  mostly  entire;  heads   small,  numerous,  race- 
mose-paniculate. 
Canadian  Erigeron.     Horse-weed.  Butter-weed. 

Annual.    Stem  6  inches  to  5  or  6  feet  high.    Leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  hairy 
and  ciliate, — the  lower  ones  sparingly  dentate.    Heads  of  flowers  loosely  racemose 
on  the  branches :  rays  capillary,  scarcely  longer  than  the  straw-colored  pappus ; 
akenes  sparsely  hairy. 
Hab.  Fields,  and  roadsides :  every  where  common.    Fl.  Aug.  lY.  Sept. 
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Ohs.  This  almost  universal  weed  is  very  variable  in  size.  In  rich 
soils  it  becomes  quite  stout;  while  on  dry,  sterile  banks,  it  is  often 
a  very  dwarf,  or  starveling. 

*  *  Rays  crovfded  and  rather  conspicuous,  purplish. 

55,  E.  bellidlf  6liuill9  Muhl.  Hoary-villous ;  stem  simple  and 

few-leaved;  leaves  spatulate  and  lance-oblong;  heads  large,  few, 

corymbose;  rays  broadish. 

E.  pulchellus.  Mx.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  not  of  DO. 

Daisy-leaved  Erigekon.     Poor  Robert's  Plantain. 

Perennial :  stoloniferous.  Stem  9  to  18  inches  high.  Radical  leaves  1  to  3  inches 
long,  spatulate  and  obovate,  contracted  to  a  margined  petiole ;  stefmAeaves  sub-ser- 
rate,— the  upper  ones  entire  or  denticulate,  somewhat  clasping.  Heads  of  flowers 
2  or  3  to  5  (rarely  7  or  9),  in  a  loose  terminal  corymb, — the  lower  peduncles  axil- 
lary, long  and  flaccid ;  rays  pale  bluish-purple ;  aJcenes  smooth. 
Hab.  Borders  of -woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  May,  Fr.  June. 

3.  E.  Plliladelplllcuill,  L.  Pubescent;  stem  simple,  leafy, 
leaves  lance-oblong,  subserrate, — rthe  upper  ones  clasping,    the 
lower  ones  spatulate  or  cuneate-oblong ;  heads  medium  size,  loosely 
corymbose;  rays  very  narrow  and  numerous. 
Philadelphian  Erigeron. 

Perennial  f    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high.    Radical  leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  caneately 
tapering  to  a  margined  petiole  about  as  long  as  the  leaf;  stem-leaves  gradually 
Bmaller.    Heads  of  flowers  mostly  few;  rays  pale  purple  or  flesh-color;  akenes 
sparsely  hispid. 
jEra&.  Woodlands;  along  Brandywine:  frequent.    i^Z.  June.  JV.  July. 

ft  Pappus  double, — the  outer  row  of  minute  scales;  rays  white,  or  nearly  so, 

4.  E.  annuuin,  Pers.  Radical  leaves  ovate,  coai^sely  dentate, — 
stem-leaves  lanceolate,  serrate  in  the  middle ;  rays  shortish,  tinged 
with  purple. 

E.  heterophyllus.  3fuhL  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  472,, 
Annual  Erigeron. 

Biennial  f  Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  often  angular,  more  or  less  hirsute,  corym- 
bose at  summit.  Radical  leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  long; 
petioles  about  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  narrow-margined,  dilated  at  base ;  stem- 
leaves  gradually  smaller, — the  upper  ones  cuneate  at  base,  and  sessile, — the  lower 
ones  often  ovate,  and  on  margined  petioles.  Heads  of  flowers  ra^ther  small,  or  me- 
dium size ;  akenes  hirsute. 
Hob.  Pastures,  and  waste  places :  ftequent.    Fl.  June.  jFV.  Aug. 

5.  E.  strig'dsum,  Muhl.  Radical  leaves  spatulate-lanceolate ; 
stem-leaves  linear-lanceolate, — all  nearly  entire;  rays  longish, 
white. 

Strigose  Erigeron.     Flea-bane.  Daisy. 

Annual  f  Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  angular  and  sulcate-striate,  more  or  less 
strigosely  hairy,  corymbose  above,  or  sometimes  simple.  Leaves  1  to  3  inches 
long, — the  radical  and  lower  ones  contracted  to  a  margined  petiole  nearly  as  long 
80  the  leaf.  Heads  of  flowers  rather  small;  akenes  sparsely  Yaisxiie; pappus 
scanty,  brittle. 
Hob.  Pastures,  and  upland  meadows :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  This  is  a  very  common  weed, — especially  in  the  first  crop 
of  upland  meadows,  after  the  usual  routine  grain  crops. 
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194.  BIPI^OPAP^PUS,  Cassini. 
[Gr.  diphos,  double,  and  Fappos,  pappus;  it  being  in  two  rows.] 
J7<?^(/5  many-flowered ;  rai/s  8  to  12,  in  a  single  series.  Involucre 
turbinate-campanulate ;  scales  imbricated,  lance-linear,  keeled,  the 
tips  not  herbaceous.  Akenes  ^SLttish;  pappus  double, — the  outer 
row  of  short  stiff  bristles.  Perennials:  leaves  alternate,  entire; 
heads  solitary,  or  corymbose. 

f  Rays  vioUt-purple ;  akenes  silJcy-villous ;  inner  pappus  uniform. 

1.  I>.  linarlifoliUS;,  Hooker.  Stem  slender,  terete,  suffruti- 
cose ;  leaves  linear,  rigid,  keeled,  serrulate-ciliate ;  heads  solitary, 
large. 

LiNABIA-LEAVED  DlPLOPAPPUS. 

jSI5em  9  to  18  inches  high,  very  leafy,  roughish-puberulent,  often  purple,  simple, 
or  with  a  few  short  corymbose  branches  at  summit.    Leaves  about  an  inch  long^, 
often  glaucous  beneath.    Heads  of  flowers  showy,  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant ; 
disk  yellow ;  pappus  white  or  slightly  tawny. 
Ilab.  Hilly,  rocky  woodlands :  frequent.    FL  Sept.  Fr.  Octo. 

ft  Rays  ochroleucous ;  akenes  smoothish;  inner  pappus  unequal. 

2,  I>.  11Illbella,tllS9  Torr.  ^  Gray.  Stem  rather  stout,  striate- 
angular;  leaves  long-lanceolate,  acuminate;  heads  numerous,  in 
compound  flat  corymbs, 

B.  amygdalinus.  Ft.  Cestr.  ed.  1.  p.  47^. 

IlMBELLA'fE  DlPLOPAPPUS. 

stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  smoothish,  or  scabrous  on  the  angles,  branched  abOTe. — 
Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  slightly  revolute  on  the  margin,  narrowed  to  a  shc>rt 
petiole.  Heads  of  flowers  medium  size,  on  slender  roughish-pubescent  peduncles ; 
pappus  whitish,  or  sometimes  reddish-tawny, — the  hairs  of  the  inner  series  slightiy 
thickened  at  apex. 
Hah.  Moist  thickets,  and  low  grounds:  frequent.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

3*  I>.  COrnif  tflius,  Darlingt.  Stem  slender,  terete,  smoothish, 
sparingly  and  dichotomously  corymbose-paniculate  at  summit; 
leaves  elliptic  or  rhombic-ovate,  acute  at  both  ends ;  heads  few, 
middle  sized. 

CORNUS-LEAVED  DiPLOPAPPUS. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  often  flexuose,  pilose  in  lines.    Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long, 
subsessile,  roughly  hairy  on  the  margin,  midrib,  and  yeins  beneath.    Heath  of 
flowers  often  in  pairs,  or  the  branches  dichotomous ;  pajypus  reddish -tawny, — the 
hairs  of  the  inner  series  thickened  at  apex. 
Hab.  Woodlands;  clearings,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  i*^r.  Octo. 

g  2.  Rays  alm/jst  always  yellow. 

195.  SOI.IOA  GO,  L. 

[Latin,  soUdo,  to  make  firm,  or  unite ;  from  its  supposed  healing  virtues.] 
Meads  usually  small  and  few-flowered ;  rays  about  5,  in  a  single 
series.  Involucre  oblong;  scales  generally  appressed,  and  without 
herbaceous  tips.  Akenes  subterete,  many-ribbed ;  pappus  single,  of 
equal  capillary  bristles.  Receptacle  small,  mostly  naked.  Feren- 
nials:  stems  commonly  virgate;  leaves  subsessile,  never  cordate^ 
heads  commonly  racemose-paniculate. 
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1 1.  Scales  with  spreading  herbaceous  tips ;  heads  in  a  leafy  interrupted  compound 
spike.    [Chrysastrum.  Torr.  d  Ch-ay.] 

!•  S.  sqiiarrOsa^  Ifuhl.  Stem^stout,  striate,  smooth  below,  pu- 
bescent above ;  leaves  lance-oblong, — the  lower  ones  spatulate-oval, 
seiTate ;  heads  many-flowered. 
Squarrose  Solidago. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  simple.  Radical  leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  contracted  to  a 
margined  petiole  2  to  4  inches  in  length ;  stem-leaves  gradually  smaller ;  all  sub- 
coriaceous,  scabrous  on  the  margin.  Heads  of  flowers  rather  large,  in  dense  axil- 
lary clusters,  forming  a  leafy  spike;  involucre  puherulent;  scaZe^ oblong, minutely 
lacerate-ciliate,  with  the  apex  spreading  or  reflexed;  rays  rather  long;  akenes 
smooth. 
Hob.  Along  Schuylkill :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

I  2.  Scales  wiif^out  Jierhaceous  tips.    [Virgaueea,  Toumef.'] 
f  Racemes  short,  dense,  terminal,  or  dosely  axillary. 

^.  S.  bicolor^  L.    Hairy  and  greyish ;   leaves  lance-oval,   the 

lower  ones  serrate ;  racemes  terminal,  erect,  leafy ;  rays  ochroleu- 

cous. 

Two-colored  Solidago. 

Stem  1  to  3  feet  high,  mostly  simple,  soraetimes  with  leafy  branches  at  summit. 
Radical  leaves  2  to  6  inches  long,  often  spatulate,  contracted  to  a  petiole  nearly  as 
long  as  the  leaf;  stem-leaves  gradually  smaller  and  less  serrate,  the  upper  ones  en- 
tire- Heads  of  flowers  in  a  compound  leafy  terminal  raceme ;  involucre  smooth- 
ish ;  rays  medium  size ;  akenes  striate,  sparsely  pubescent,  finally  smooth. 
Hah.  Woods,  clearings,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

3.  S.  I;itif61i£l^  L.  Smoothish;  stem  angular,  flexuose;  leaves 
broadly  oval,  acuminate  at  each  end,  coarsely  and  sharply  serrate ; 
racemes  axillary,  oblong. 

S.  :ftexicaulis,  var.  latifolia.  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  460. 
Eroad-lbaved  Solidago. 

stem  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  simple,  often  flexuose.    Leaves  3  or  4  inches  long, 
conspicuously  acuminate,  and  almost  laciniately  serrate,  abruptly  narrowed  to  a 
tapering  margined  petiole  about  as  long  as  the  acumination  at  apex.    Heads  cf 
flowers  in  short  racemose  axillary  clusters ;  involucre  smooth ;  akenes  hairy. 
Hah.  Rich  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  Septem.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  The  S.  fiexicaulis,  L.  has  been  partly  referred  to  S.  caesia, — 
while  the  var.  latifolia  is  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  which 
may  be  readily  known  by  its  remarkable  leaves. 

4.  S.  ca^^ia,  L.  Smooth;  stem  terete,  purple  and  glaucous; 
leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  irregularly  serrate ;  racemes  axillary,  sub- 
globose. 

Orey-blue  Solidago.     Golden  Rod. 

Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  slender,  simple,  or  sometimes  considerably  branched* 
Leaves  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  scabrous  on  the  margin.    Heads  of  flowers  in  nu- 
merous axillary  and  mostly  subglobose  clusters ;  involucre  smoothish ;  akenes 
pubescent, 
HaJ).  Rich  woodlands,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Septem.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  The  SoUdagines  are  all  known,  more  or  less,  by  the  name  of 
Golden  rod;  but  this  species  is  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  in 
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Chester  County.  John  Bartram,  in  his  Appendix  to  Shout's 
Medidna  Britannica,  says  this  is  the  Golden  Rod  *'so  famous  for  the 
hitQofa,  Eattle-snake;''  and,  like  many  other  "famous"  cures,  is 
probably  little  worth,  in  such  cases. 

1 1  Racemes  terminal,  erect,    *  Heads  small. 

5.  S.  puberula,  iVw^i;.  Minutely  hoary-pubescent;  leaves  lan- 
ceolate, nearly  entire ;  racemes  dense,  leafy. 

PUBERULENT  SOLIDAGO. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  simple,  striate,  often  purple.  Leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches 
long,  the  lower  ones  rather  ohianceolate;  all  scahrous  on  the  margin.  Heads  >t 
flowers  in  short  erect  axillary  racemes, — forming  altogether  a  kind  of  compound 
leafy  spike  4  to  8  or  10  inches  in  length;  involucre  puberuleut,  yellowish;  rays 
middle-sized :  akenes  minutely  pubescent. 

HaJ).  Swamps,  and  low  grounds;  J.  D.  Steele's:  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 
*  *  Heads  rather  large. 

6.  S.  Speciosa,  Nutt.  Stem  stout,  sulcate-striate,  smooth ;  leares 
ovate-lanceolate,  thickish ;  racemes  thyrsoid ;  rays  large. 
Handsome,  or  showy  Solidago. 

Stem  3  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  often  purple,  simple,  or  rirgately  "branched-  RMical 
leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  orate,  more  or  less  serrate,  on  riiargined  petioles  2  ta 
4  or  5  inches  in  length ;  stem-leaves  gradually  smaller,  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole, -sll 
smooth,  coriaceous,  and  scabrous  on  the  margin.  Heads  of  flowers  numerous, 
clustered  on  longish  axillary  branches,  which  form  a  kind  of  termin?d  panicle; 
involucre  smooth ;  alcenes  striate,  smooth. 
Hob.  Copsea;  banks  of  Schuylkill,  &e.:  rare.    Fl.  Sept.  Fr,  Octo. 

f  f  f  Racemes  secund,  spreading  or  recurved, 
*  Heads  and  leaves  rather  large. 

*y.  S#  patula,  Muhl  Stem  striate-angled,   smooth ;  leaves  oval, 
acute,  serrate,  very  scabrous  above,  smooth  beneath ;  racemes  pan- 
iculate, spreading. 
Spreading  Solidago. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  dark  green,  or  sometimes  purple.  Radical  leaves  3  to  6 
Inches  long,  crenate-serrate,  subcoriaceous,  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  maTgine(5 
petiole  about  as  long  as  the  leaf;  stem-leaves  gradually  smaller,  narrowed  at  base, 
sessile.  Heads  of  flowers  in  "secund  spreading  paniculate  racemes ;  involucre  mi- 
nutely pubescent;  rays  middle-sized;  alcenes  slightly  puberulent  andbrSstly. 
Hob.  Low  grounds;  thickets  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr,  Octo. 

Ohs,  This  species  is  easily  recognized  by  the  remarkable  shagreen- 
like roughness  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 

8«  S.  argilta,  ^i?'.  Smooth;  leaves  thickish,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  sharply  and  unequally  serrate,  smooth  on  both  sides, 
the  margins  scabrous-ciliate ;  racemes  dense,  smooth,  iSnally  elon- 
gated and  recurved. 

S.  ciliaris.  Muhl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  455. 
Sharp  (notched)  Solidago. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high.  Radical  leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  subcoriaceous, 
tapering  to  a  margined  ciliate  petiole  2  to  4  inches  in  length ;  stem-leaves  varying 
to  linear-lanceolate,  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole.  Heads  of  flowers  in  secund  pani- 
culate racemes ;  involucre  smoothish ;  alcenes  somewhat  pubescent. 


jffah.  Meadows,  fields,  and  woods :  frequent.    FL  Aug.  ^r.  Sfepl. 

9,  8.  Mulllenber^ii,   Torr.  c^  Qray.    Smooth;  stem  striate- 
angled;  leaves  tliinnisli,  lance-ovate  and  elliptic-lanceolate,  sharply 
serrate,  acuminate  at  both  ends;  racemes  pubescent,  paniculate. 
S.  arguta.  Mthl.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  ^.  458.  not  of  Ait. 
Muhlenberg's  Solidago. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  simple,  or  virgately  branched.  Radical  leaves  3  to  6  inches 
long,  spatulateH3vate,  on  margined  petioles ;  stem-leaves  narrowed  at  base,  subsessile ; 
all  thinnish  and  chartaceous.  Heads  of  flowers  in  sccund  but  seldom  recurved 
racemes,  in  an  elongated  and  rather  slender  panicle ;  involucre  smoothish ;  rays 
spatulate-oblong ;  akenes  smooth,  or  minutely  puberulent. 
Hah.  Low,  shaded  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

*  *  Heads,  and  (reticulate-veined)  leaves,  rather  small. 

10,  S.  altissima,,  L.  Hirsute;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  and 
lance-oblong,  acute,  serrate,  rugose-veined  and  thickish;  racemes 
spreading,  or  recurved. 

Highest  Solidago. 

Stem  3  to  6  or  7  feet  high,  often  purple.    Leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches  lotig,  irregu- 
larly serrate,  sessile.    Heads  of  flowers  in  secuifd  spreading  racemes ;  involucre 
smoothish;  scales  linear;  rays  6  to  9,  small;  akenes  pubescent. 
Hab.  Low  grounds ;  borders  of  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Ohs.  This  is  variable  in  size,  and  in  some  of  its  features, — but 
constantly  rough  and  homely ;  and  quite  frequent  in  moist  thickets,. 

11,  §•  Ulmif  olia,  Muhl.  Stem  smoothish,  striate, — the  branches 
hairy ;  leaves  lance-oblong  and  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate,  tapering 
at  base,  coarsely  serrate,  thinnish,  ciliate,  hairy  beneath ;  racemes 
paniculate. 

El3i-leaved  Solidago. 

Stem  3  or  4  feet  high,  often  with  long  slender  branches  at  summit.    Leaves  2  to 
4  or  5  inches  long,  reticulately  veined,  finally  smoothish  above.    Heads  of  flowers 
in  secund  racemes,  often  on  long  slender  straggling  branches ;  involucre  smooth ; 
scales  lance-oblong,  rather  acute;  rays  about  4,  short;  akenes  hairy. 
Hab.  Low  grounds ;  woods  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug,  Fr.  Octo. 

12«   S.   Odora^  Ait.   Stem   striate,   pubescent  in  lines;   leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  smooth,  pellucid-punctate,  scabrous 
on  the  margin ;  racemes  paniculate. 
Odorous,  or  fragrani:  Solidago. 

Stem  about  3  feet  high,  simple,  rather  slender.    Leaves  1  or  2  to  4  or  5  inches 
long,  scarcely  narrowed  at  base,  sessile.    Heads  of  flowersin  secund  racemes,  which 
are  mostly  spreading  or  recurved,  and  form  a  terminal  pyramidal  panicle ;  involvr 
ere  smoothish ;  scales  lance-linear;  ra3/s  oblong  or  oblanceolate ;  aArewes  hairy. 
Hab.  Borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  JFV.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is  an  agreeably  fragrant,  and  rather  pretty  species. 
*  *  *  Heads  middle-size ;  plant  clothed  with  short  cinereous  pubescence. 

13.  S.  nemor^liS,  Ait.  Stem   often  corymbose   at  summit; 
leaves  spatulate-oblong  and  oblanceolate,  crenate-serratej  or  ©atijre^ 
roughish-pubescent. 
Wood,  or  Grove  Solidago* 
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Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high.  Radical  leaves  1  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  tapering  to  & 
petiole  1  to  3  inches  in  length ;  stem-leaves  narrower,  tapering  almost  to  a  petiole. — 
Heads  of  flowers  in  secund  racemes,  on  recurved  branches  (often  in  axillary  clns- 
ters);  involucre  smoothish;  scales  lance-oblong,  obtuse ;  rays  6  to  9,  spatulate- 
oblong ;  aJcenes  pubescent  with  white  hairs. 
Hah.  Old  fields ;  roadsides,  and  borders  of  woods :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  common  species  is  easily  known  by  its  asli-colored  or 
bluish-gray  aspect. 

****  Heads  small;  leaves  lanceolate,  Z-ribbed. 

14.  S.  Canadensis^  i^.  Stem  ronghish-pubescent;  scales  oC 
the  involucre  sublinear,  rather  obtuse ;  akenes  scabrous-pubescent. 
Canadian  Solidago. 

Stem  2  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  stout  and  simple,  somewhat  corymbose-paniculatt  f.t 
.summit.    Leaves  2  or  3  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  acute  or  acuminate,  sessile,  roughish 
above,  softly  pilose  and  somewhat  hoary  beneath.    Heads  of  flowers  in  secund  ra- 
cemes, on  recurved  branches ;  rays  inconspicuous. 
Hab.  Hilly  woodlands ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

15.  S«  serotina.  Ait.  Stem  smooth,  often  purplish  and  glau- 
cous ;  scales  of  the  involucre  lance-oblong,  rather  acute,  ciliate : 
akenes  finally  smoothish. 

S.  gigantea.  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  455.  not  of  AiL 
Late  Solidago. 

Stem  4  to  7  or  8  feet  high,  stout.    Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  acuminate,  roughish 
above  and  on  the  margin,  subscssile.     Heads  of  flowers  in  secund  paniculate  ra- 
cemes ;  rays  rather  larger  than  in  the  preceding  species. 
Hab.  Low  grounds;  borders  of  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

g  3.  Stem  corymboscly  branclied;  heads  small,  sessile  in  little  clusters;  receptacle 
fimbrillate.  [Euthamia,  JShdt.] 

16.  S.  lanceol^ta,  L.  Leaves  lance-linear,  acute,  very  entire, 
somewhat  scabrous ;    corymbs  terminal,  flat-topped. 
Lanceolate  Solidago. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  much  branched,  angular-striate,  with  green  and  yellow 
stripes,  roughish-pubescent.  Leaves  2  or  3  to  5  inches  long,  narrow,  sessile.  Heads 
of  flowers  aggregated  in  ckisters  at  the  summit  of  the  corymbose  branches;  invol- 
v/^re  smoothish,  shining  and  slightly  viscid :  scales  lance-oblong,  rather  obtuse, 
appressed,  deeper  green  at  apex;  rays  15  to  20,  small;  akenes  pubescent. 
Hab.  Moist  low  grounds ;  borders  of  thickets :  frequent.    i^L  Aug.  JV.  Octo. 

196.  CHRYSOP  SIS,  mm. 

[Gr.  Chrysos,  gold,  and  Opsis,  aspect;  in  allusion  to  the  yellow  florets.] 
Heads  many-flowered;  rays  nuniexous.  Involucre  campanulate,  or 
turbinate;  scales  linear,  imbricated,  without  herbaceous  tips,  Akenes 
compressed,  obovate-oblong,  hairy;  pappus  double,  the  outer  row  of 
short  chaffy  bristles.  Receptacle  fiat.  Chiefly  perennials:  silky- 
villous,  or  hairy ;  heads  ratlier  large,  terminal,  corymbose. 

1.   C.   Mariana,  Nutt.  Silky -lanuginous ;  stem   rather   stout,, 
leafy;  leaves   spatulate-lanceolate   and   elliptic-oblong,  nearly  en- 
tire. 
Diplopappus  Marianus.  Hook.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  475. 
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Maryland  Chuysopsis. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  higli,  simple,  terete,  often  purple.    Leaves  2  to  4  or  5  inches? 
long, — the  radical  and  lower  ones  narrowed  to  a  petiole, — the  upper  ones  sessile. — 
Heads  of  flowers  few,  mostly  in  a  subumbellate  corymb ;  involucre  glandular- 
pnbescent,  viscid;  rays  and  disk  yellow;  akenes  hirsute,  reddish-brown. 
Hab.  Sandy  soils;  Oxford,  and  N.  Valley  hill:  rare.    Fl.  Sept,  Fr.  Octo. 

SUBTRIBE  2.    INULE^AE, 
Heads  radiate,  with  the  florets  as  in  Asterineae ;  anthers  with  bristle-like  tads  at 
base ;  receptacle  naked.    Leaves  alternate ;  rays  and  disk  the  same  color. 

[The  ancient  L'atin  riame;  of  obscure  meaning.] 
Heads  large,  many-flowered ;  rays  in  a  single  series,  very  numerous, 
linear.  Involucral  scales  loosely  imbricated,  in  several  series,  the 
outer  ones  foliaceous.  Akenes  4-sided,  or  terete ;  pappus  of  capillary 
bristles.  Mostly  perennials :  leaves  often  clasping;  heads  solitnTy, 
or  corymbose ;  florets  yellow. 

1,  /.  Hel^nium,  L.  Stout;    pubescent;   leaves  large,  oblong-ovate, 

those  of  the  stem  clasping ;  akenes  4-sided. 

Elecampane. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  suXcate,  branching  aboye.  Leaves  9  to  18  inches  long,  and 
4  to  6  or  8  inches  wide,  acute  or  acuminate,  denticulate,  hoary -tomentose  beneath, 
— the  radical  ones  petiolate.  Outer  scales  of  the  involucre  ovate,  tomentose.  Arh- 
titers  produced  at  base  into  2  tails,  or  bristle-like  appendages.  Akenes  smooth ; 
pappus  pale  tawny. 
Hob.  Roadsides.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs,  The  large  roo^  of  this  plant  is  mucilaginous;  and  was  for- 
merly in  some  repute  as  a  popular  remedy  for  coughs,— and  even 
as  a  preventative  of  Hydrophobia,  among  the  credulous. 

TRIBE  4.    SENECIONID^EAE. 

Style-Branches  linear,  externally  convex,  hairy  or  pencil-tufted  at  apex, — either 
truncate,  or  produced  into  a  cone,  or  hairy  appendage ;  the  stigmatic  lines  termi- 
nating at  the  base  of  the  cone  or  appendage,  and  not  confluent.  Leaves  opposite, 
or  alternate. 

SUBTRIBE  1.    MELAMPODIN^EAE. 

Florets  all  imperfect  (i.  e.  staminate,  or  pistillate,  only),— either  in  the  same  head, 
vrhen  the  pistillate  are  in  the  border,— or  in  separate  heads;  anthers  without  tails 
at  base;  pappus  mostly  none,  sometimes  2-horned,  never  of  capillary  bristles; 
receptacle  mostly  chaffy. 

198.  POIiYM  IVIA,  L. 

[Dedicated  (with  little  taste  in  the  selection)  to  one  of  the  3fuses.] 
Heads  rather  small,  maijy-flowered ;  rays  several,  in  a  single  series, 
pistillate  and  fertile;  disk-florets  apparently  perfect,  but  sterile. — 
Involucre  somewhat  hemispherical;  scales  in  2  series, — the  outer 
about  5,  foliaceous,  large  and  spreading, — the  inner  numerous, 
small  and  membranaceous.  Akenes  obovoid,  subcompressed,  smooth. 
Receptacle  flat;  chaff  membranaceous.  Stout  perennials:  leaves 
mostly  opposite,  petiolate,  with  stipule-like  appendages. 

1»  P«  Canadensis^  L.  Viscid-pubescent ;  leaves  angulate  and 
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liastate-lobed,  the  lower  ones  pinnatifid ;  rays  small,  trifid,  whitisii 
or  ochroleucous. 
Canadian  Polymnia. 

Stem  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  branching.  Leaves  4  to  8  or  10  inches  loiigj  and  8  to  6 
inches  broad,  very  thin,  mostly  3-lobed  and  rather  dilated  towards  the  apex, 
deeply  hastate-lobed  at  base,  often  alternate, — the  lower  ones  deeply  pinnatifid, 
with  clasping  stipule-like  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Heads  of  flowers 
small,  loosely  paniculate ;  rays  scarcely  1  third  of  an  inch  long.  Al'enes  dark 
brown,  with  a  prominent  rib  on  each  margin,  and  one  on  the  inner  face ;  crowned 
with  a  whitish  protuberant  ring. 
Hob.  Moist,  rich  woods :  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  species,  formerly  indigenous  along  the  Brandymne,  is 
now  extremely  rare, — except  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  The 
recent  plant  has  a  considerable  odor,- — something  between  that  of 
Yarrow  and  Tansey. 

3.  P.  Uvedalla.  L.  Rough ish-pubescent;  leaves   broad-ovate, 
sinuate-lobed,    the   lower   ones   sub-palmate;    rays   elongated,   3- 
toothed,  deep  yellow. 
XJvedal's  Polymnia. 

Stem  3  or  4  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  stouter  than  the  preceding,  often  with  opposite 
axillary  branches  above.  Leaves  4  to  10  or  12  inches  long,  thiUj  ciliate, — the 
lower  ones  nearly  as  wide  as  long,  3-  to  5-lobed,  abruptly  contracted  at  base  to  a 
tapering  winged  petiole  which  is  somewhat  sinuate-lobed,  and  2  to  4  inches  in 
length,  Heads  of  flowers  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  paniculate ;  rays  about 
an  inch  long, 
Rob,  Great  Valley;  near  Brooke's  Mill:  rare.    Fh  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

199.  AMBRO^SIA,  Tournef. 
[Poetically,  Food  of  the  Gods;  a  name  singularly  inappropriate  to  our  plant.] 
Heads  monoicous,— the  siaminate  ones  5-  to  20-fiowered,  in  terminal 
racemes, — the  j^z's^i'Z/ai'e  1-flowered,  in  bracteate  clusters  of  2  or  3 
to  5,  sessile  at  the  base  of  the  racemes,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  Involucre  of  the  staminate  heads  flattish ;  scales  several, 
united  into  a  cup ;  florets  all  funnel-form.  Involucre  of  the  pistillate 
florets  turbinate,  closely  embracing  the  akene,  like  a  utricle,  acumi- 
nate, with  4  to  8  (usually  5  or  (>)  pointed  tubercles  near  the  sum- 
mit. Corolla  none.  Akene  obovoid.  Chiefly  annuals:  leaves 
opposite  and  alternate,  petiolate,  lobed  or  pinnatifidly  dissected, 

1.  A.  trilida^  L.  Stem  tall  and  stout,  rough -hairy ;  leaves  pal- 
mately  3-  to  5-lobed,  lobes  oval-lanceolate. 
Teifid  Ambrosia. 

Stem  3  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  angular,  branched.  Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long, 
usually  3-lobed  (sometimes  undivided),  opposite,  hairy  and  scabrous,  on  slightly 
margined  ciliate  petioles  about  an  inch  in  length.  Staminate  heads  numerous,  in 
long  terminal  paniculate  racemes ;  florets  whitish.  Involucre  of  the  pistillate  fiords 
strongly  5-  or  6-ribbed, — the  rihs  with  as  many  acute  points  at  top. 
Hah.  Low  grounds;  waste  places,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  A  coarse  homely  weed,  and  frequent  enough, — but  not  so 
abundant  as  the  following  species.  If  the  generic  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  mythological  Ainbrosia,  it  must  be  something  like  Lucus, 
a  non  lucendo  I    I  should  have  supposed  it  more  likely  to  have  been 
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in  commemoration  of  some  obscure  Botanist,  named  Ambrose;  but 
the  authorities  are  otherwise. 

^.  A.  artemisiaef  olia,  L.  Stem  rather  slender  and  diffusely 

branched,  villous  and  roughish ;  leaves  bipinnatifid,  the  upper  ones 

simply  pinnatifid. 

A.  elatior.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed,  2.  p.  479. 

Artemisia-leaved  Ambrosia.     Bitter-weed.  Bag-weed. 

Stem  1  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  usually  bushy.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long ;  petioles  }/^ 
of  an  inch  t&  an  inch  in  length,  mostly  ciliate  with  long  white  hairs.  Staminate 
heads  small,  in  terminal  slender  spicate  racemes.  Pistillate  florets  in  axillary 
bracteate  clusters,  below  the  staminate  racemes :  sometimes  the  heads  are  dioicous^ 
— ^i.  e.  the  terminal  racemes  (or  rather  interrupted  spikes,  in  that  case,) — as  well  as 
the  clusters  beneath, — are  all  pistillate !  and  the  flowers  in  small  sessile  bracteate 
clusters.  Involucre  of  the  pistillate  florets  scarcely  ribbed.  Akene  mucronate,  dark 
brown. 
Hah.  Cultivated  fields,  and  pastui-es :  common.    PL  Aug.  JPr.  Octo. 

Ohs.  This  worthless  loeed  is  apt  to  spring  up  wherever  the  ground 
is  broken  with  the  plough, — and  to  be  particularly  abundant  among 
the  stubble,  after  a  crop  of  vrheat:  but,  if  the  land  be  good,  the 
plant  seems  to  be  smothered  t)r  choked  out,  the  next  season,  by  the 
clover  and  grasses. 

200.  XAIV^THIUM,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  Xanthos,  yellow ;  a  color  said  to  be  afforded  by  the  plant.] 

Heads  monoicous,  in  spicate  clusters, — the  staminate  above,  many- 
flowered.  Involucre  of  the  staminate  heads  subglobose ;  scales  dis- 
tinct; florets  clavate.  Pistillate  heads  2-flowered, — the  involucre 
oblong,  closed,  coriaceous,  armed  with  hooked  prickles,  and  1  or  2 
strong  beaks  at  apex ;  corolla  filiform.  Akenes  oblong,  compressed. 
Annuals :  leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  lobed,  or  dentate. 

1,  X.  sirumdrium,  L.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  somewhat  3-lobed;  peti- 
oles not  spinose  at  base ;  pistillate  involucre  with  2  strong  straight 
beaks  at  apex. 

Scrofulous  Xanthium.    Clot-weed.  Cockle-bur. 

stem  1  to  3  feet  high,  angular,  branching,  scabrous-pubescent.  Leaves  3  to  6 
inches  in  length,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  long,  subcordate  at  base,  but  cuneately 
produced  in  the  centre,  at  the  Junction  of  the  3  principal  nerves  ;  petioles  2  to  4 
laches  long.  Heads  of  flowers  in  axillary  racemose  clusters, — the  pistillate  ones  at 
the  base  of  the  racemes. 
Hah.  Farm-yards^;  roadsides,  &c,    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl,  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is  evidently,  I  think,  a  stranger,  here, — and  is  an  ob- 
noxious weed,  though  not  disposed  to  spread  rapidly.  The  burs 
are  a  great  annoyance,  in  the  fleeces  of  sheep. 

2,  X.  sjpindsum,  L.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  hoary-tomentose  be- 
neath; petioles  triply  spinose  at  base;  pistillate  involucre  with 
a  single  inconspicuous  beak  at  apex. 

Spinose  Xanthium.     Thorny  Clot-weed. 

Stem  2  or  3  feet  high,  terete,  striate,  pubescent,  branched.  Leaves  1  to  3  inches 
long,  sometimes  3-lobed,  or  with  a  lobe-like  tooth  on  each  side,  narrowed  at  base  to 
a  short  pubescent  2)6<iole; — on  each  side  of  which  is  a  triple  or  3-forked  yellowish 
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spine,  the  branches  about  an  inch  long,  and  very  sharp.    Heads  of  flowers  axillary, 

mostly  solitary. 

Hob.  Farm-yards,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  Sept.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  execrable  foreign  weed  has  found  its  way  into  our 
County,  but  is  happily  yet  rare ;  and  it  behooves  every  good  citizen 
to  extirpate  it,  wherever  it  may  appear.  Some  years  since,  the 
authorities  of  one  of  Qur  cities — where  it  was  becoming  a  great 
nuisance,  in  the  streets — enacted  an  ordinance  against  the  plant, — 
denouncing  it  by  the  name  of  Canada  Thistle!  The  misnomer 
probably  did  not  impair  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinance:  But  it  would 
be  more  reputable  to  all  concerned,  if  they  could  avoid  confounding 
objects  which  are  essentially  distinct, — and  learn  to  designate  even 
weeds  by  their  proper  names. 

SUBTRIBE  2.    HELIAN^THEAE. 

Heads  mostly  radiate. — the  disk-florets  always  perfect;  anthers  blackish,  without 
tails  at  base;  pappus  none,  or  crown-form,  or  consisting  of  awns,  or  awn  like  chafT, 
— never  capillary,  nor  of  uniform  distinct  chaffy  scales.  Beceptacle  chaffy.  Leaves 
often  opposite. 

201.  HEI-IOP^SIS,  Persoon. 
[Gr.  Helios,  the  sun,  and  ojms,  aspect;  resembling  the  sun,  or  sun-flowers.] 
Heads  many -flowered ;  ray-florets  10,  or  more,  pistillate.  Involucral 
scales  in  2  or  3  series, — the  outer  ones  foliaceous,  and  somewhat 
spreading, — the  inner,  shorter  than  the  disk.  Akenes  of  the  disk 
4-angled,  smooth:  pappus  none,  or  a  mere  border.  Receptacle  con- 
vex; c/itt/" long,  linear.  Perennials:  resembling  Ilelianthus ;  leaves 
opposite,  petiolate ;  floivers  yellow. 

1.  H.  laevis,  Pers.  Smoothish ;  leaves   lance-ovate   or   oblong- 
ovate,  serrate;  involucre  pubescent,  the  outer  scales  lance-oblong, 
spreading,  subserrate  at  apex. 
Smooth  Heliopsis.     False  Sunflower. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  di-or  tri-chotomously  branching  at  summit.  Leaves  2  or  3 
to  6  inches  long,  3-nerved,  obtuse  at  base,  or  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  petiole  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Heads  of  flowers  middle-sized,  on  long  naked  term- 
inal peduncles ;  raijs  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Akenes  of  the  dish  4-an- 
gled, of  the  ray  3-angled,  with  the  outer  side  convex, — all  truncate  at  apex,  red- 
dish-brown. 
Hah.  Banks  of  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

202.  RUOBECR  lA,  Z. 

[In  honor  of  Olaus  Rtidheck,  father  and  son;  Swedish  Botanists.] 
Heads  many-floAvered ;  ray-florets  neutral.  Involucral scalesm.  ^houi 
2  series,  foliaceous,  spreading.  Akenes  4-angled;  pappus  a  minute 
crown-like  border.  Receptacle  more  or  less  conical ;  chaff  short, 
concave,  not  rigid.  Chiefly  perennials :  leaves  alternate ;  rays  yel- 
low, generally  long  and  drooping. 


f  Disk  ohhng-conical,  greenish-y 

1.  R*  lacini^ta,  Z.  Stem  smooth;  lower  leaves  pinnatifid, — 

upper  ones  3-  to  5-lobed,  or  lance-ovate   and   entire ;  pappus  ere- 

nate. 

Laciniatb  Rudbeckia.     Jagged-leaved  Cone-flower. 
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Stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  striate,  branching.  Badical  and  lower  leaves  4  to  8  or 
10  inches  long,  deeply  pinnatifid, — seginents  about  5,  oval-lanceolate,  incised-serrate 
or  laciniate,  the  terminal  one  trifid ;  petioles  2  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length ;  upper 
leaves  trifid  or  entire,  subsessile.  Heads  of  flowers  rather  large,  corymbose-pani- 
culate ;  rays  1  to  2  inches  long.  Chaff  of  the  receptacle  cuneate-oblong,  concave 
and  keeled,  obtuse,  tomentose  at  summit. 
JIah,  Moist,  low  grounds;  thickets,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

f  t  Disk  broadly  conical,  or  hemispherical,  dark  purple. 

2,  R.  fulgida^  Ait.  Stem  hairy ;  radical  leaves  ovate,  petiolate, 
— stem-leaves  spatulate-oblong  and  lanceolate,  sessile  and  somewhat 
clasping ;  disk  hemispherical. 
Shining  Rudbeckia. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  virgately  branched,  or  sometimes  simple. 
Li'jives  2  to  4  inches  long,  sparingly  denticulate,  the  radical  ones  on  petioUs  1  to  2 
inches  in  length.  Heads  of  flowers  rather  small,  solitary  on  the  long  peduncle- 
like  branches.  Chaff  of  the  receptacle  spatulate-linear,  abruptly  acute,  nearly 
smooth. 
Hah.  Old  fields;  borders  of  thickets,  «fec. :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  S'ept. 

3-  R.  llirta,  L.  Hirsute  ;  lower  leaves  spatulate,  petiolate, — up- 
per ones  ovate-lanceolate,  sessile ;  disk  conical. 

llOUGII-HAIRED  BuDBECKIA. 

Perennial?  Stem  IS  inches  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  rather  stout,  often  simple,  or 
branched  near  the  base.  Leaves  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long, — the  radical  ones  on  hirsute 
petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length.  Heads  of  flowers  middle-sized,  on  long  stoutish 
striate-sulcate  naked  peduncles.  Chaff  of  the  receptacle  sublinear,  rather  acute, 
hairy  and  ciliate  at  summit. 
Hah.  Fence-rows,  and  thickets :  not  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

203.  IIEL-IAIV^THUS,  L. 

[Gr.  Helios,  the  sun,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  from  its  radiate  flowers.] 
Heads  many-flowered,  sometimes  very  broad ;  ray-florets  numerous, 
neutral.  Involucral  scales  in  3  or  more  series,  imbricated,  folia- 
ceous,  subsquarrose.  Akenes  4-sided,  laterally  compressed,  not 
winged,  embraced  by  the  folded  persistent  chaff  of  the  usually  flat 
receptacle ;  pappus  mostly  2  (sometimes  several)  unequal  chaff'-like 
deciduous  awns,  or  acute  scales.  Chiefly  perennials :  heads  corym- 
bose, or  solitary ;  ra^js  yellow. 

f  Leaves  chiefly  opposite,  3-nerved. 

1.  II.  divaricatus^  L.  Leaves  sessile,  lance-ovate,  rounded  or 
truncate  at  base,  tapering  to  the  apex,  more  or  less  serrate,  thick- 
ish  and  rough. 
Divaricate  Helianthus. 

Steafti  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  slender,  smoothish,  di-  or  tri-chotomously  branched 
above,  often  nearly  simple.  Leaves  3  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  all  opposite  and  divari- 
cate. Heads  of  flowers  small,  and  few  (often  3,  the  middle  one  dichotomal) ;  rays 
8  to  10  or  12,  yellow,  with  orange  veins,  about  %  of  an  inch  long.  Akenes  striate  j 
pappus  subulate-chaffy,  ciliate. 
HcU).  Borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

<^  II,  decapetalllS^  L,  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  re- 
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motely  but  sharply  and  sometimes  coarsely  serrate,  contracted  at 

base  to  a  cuneate  margined  petiole,  thinnish,  green  and  sparsely 

bairy  on  both  sides. 

H.  frondosus.  Hook.  ^  FL  Cestr,  ed.  2.  j).  493, 

Ten-petaled  Helianthus. 

stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  rather  slender,  somewhat  angular,  smooth  below,  with  al- 
ternate axillary  sc  abrous  branches  at  summit.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long ;  petioles 
half  an  inch  to  near  2  inches  in  length.  Heads  of  flowers  rather  small ;  rays  8  or 
10,  pale  sulphur-yellow,  about  an  inch  in  length.  AJcenes  compressed,  obovate- 
oblong. 
Hah.  Along  the  Brandywine :  frequent.    Fl,  August.  Fr.  October. 

3*  H.  struniOsilS^  L.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  on  short  peti- 
oles, more  or  less   serrate   with   small   appressed   teeth,  scabrous 
above,  softly  pubescent  and  whitish  beneath. 
H.  mollis.    Willd.  ^  FloruL  Cestr.  p.  92.  not  of  Lam. 
H.  decapetalus.  FL  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  483.  not  of  L. 
Scrofulous  Helianthus. 

stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  rather  slender,  roughish-pubescent  and  somewhat  branch- 
ed at  summit.  Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  abruptly  contracted  at  base  to  a 
petiole  1  third  to  3  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Heads  of  flowers  middle-sized ; 
rays  about  10,  yellow,  with  orange  veins,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
Akenes  sub-compressod,  obovate,  variegated,  hairy  at  summit ;  pappus  of  subulate- 
lanceolate  chaffy  scales  about  as  long  as  the  akeno,  and  2  or  3  additional  smaller 
ones  which  are  ovate,  acute,  and  lacerately  fringed. 
Hob.  Borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

f  f  Lesixes  chiejly  alternate,  and penninerved. 

4.  H.  ^igantetli^,  L.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute   at  each  end, 
more  or  less  serrate,  thick  and  rough-hairy,  subsessile. 
Gigantic  Helianthus.     Wild  Sunflower. 

Stem  5  to  8  feet  high,  rather  stout,  terete,  more  or  less  hirsute  and  scabrous,  co- 
rymbose-paniculate at  summit.  Leaves  2  or  3  to  6  inches  long,  narrowed  almost  to 
a  petiole  at  base ;  the  narrow  portion  ciliate, — the  lower  leaves  often  opposite. — 
Heads  of  flowers  rather  large ;  rays  12  to  20,  yellow,  with  orange  veins,  about  an 
inch  in  length.  Akenes  cunoate-oblong ;  pappus  of  2  lance-subulate  finely  lacerate 
chaffy  scales. 
Hah.  Borders  of  Thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

fit  Leaves  alternate,  S-nerved. 

5.  H.  tubero^sus,  L.  Root  tuberiferous,  perennial ;  stem  branching ; 
leaves  subcordate  and  ovate,  serrate-dentate,  scabrous,  on  ciliate 
petioles. 

Tuberous  Helianthus.     Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

Stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  stout,  terete,  branching,  hirsute  and  scabrous.  Leaves 
4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  abrubtly  contracted  at  base  to  a  narrow  cuneately-tapering 
margined  petiole  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length, — the  lower  leaves  subcordate,  and  often 
opposite  (rarely  ternate).  Heads  of  flowers  rather  large ;  rays  about  an  inch  long. 
AJcenes  as  in  the  preceding. 
Hob.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  Brazil.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is   often  cultivated  for  its  fleshy  tubers^ — which  are 
used  for  pickles.     It  is  nearly  naturalized  in  some  places. 
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6.  n.  dnnuus,  L.  Root  fibrous,  annual;  stem  stout,  nearly  simple; 
leaves  cordate   and  broadly  ovate,  petiolate;   heads   subsolitary, 
very  large. 
Annual  Helianthus.     Garden  Sunflower. 

stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  high.    Leaves  6  to  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  4  to  6  or  8  inches 
broad,  on  petioles  3  to  6  inches  in  length.  Heads  of  flowers  4  to  8  or  10  inches  in  di- 
ameter, flat,  often  nodding;  rays  1  to  2  inches  long.    Akenes  oborate-oblong,  stri- 
ate, somewhat  pubescent,  leaden  brown,  with  white  margins,  and  stripes. 
Hah.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Peru.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  species  is  almost  naturalized,  in  many  gardens, — being 
much  cultivated  as  a  showy  plant.  It  is  said  to  be  worth  cultiva- 
ting, for  the  oil  afforded  by  the  akenes.  Doctor  Darwin  thus  sings 
of  the  Sunflower: — 

"  Great  Helianthus  guides  o'er  twilight  plains 

In  gay  solemnity  his  Dervise-trains ; 

Marshal'd  \n  fives  each  gaudy  band  proceeds, 

Each  gaudy  band  a  plumed  Lady  *  leads ; 

With  zealous  step  he  climbs  the  upland  lawn, 

And  bows  in  homage  to  the  rising  dawn ; 

Imbibes  with  eagle  eye  the  golden  ray, 

And  watches,  as  it  moves,  the  orb  of  day." — 

204.  ACTIJVOM^ERIS,  Nuttall. 

[Gr.  AJdin,  a  ray,  and  meris,  a  part ;  the  heads  being  but  partially  rayed.] 
Heads  many-flowered;  ray-florets  few,  distant,  neutral.  Involucral 
scales  in  1  to  3  series,  foliaceous.  Akenes  4-angled,  laterally  com- 
pressed, 2- winged;  pappus  2  smoothish  persistent  a it'ws.  Chaff  of 
the  small  convex  receptacle  embracing  the  outer  winged  margin  of 
the  akenes.  Tall  perennials :  leaves  penninerved,  mostly  alternate, 
and  decurrent;  heads  corymbed;  flowers  chiefly  yellow. 

!•  A.  squarri>sa,  Nutt.  Stem  winged  above ;  leaves  lanceolate, 

acuminate  at  each  end ;  scales  of  the  involucre  in  2  series,  finally 

reflexed;    disk  subglobose,    in  fruit   squarrose;    akenes    broadly 

winged. 

Squarrose  Actinomeris. 

Stem  3  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  rather  slender,  roughish-pubescent,  yellowish,  with 
green  wings  decurrent  from  the  leaves.  Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  serrate, 
narrowed  at  base  to  a  tapering  margined  petiole, — the  margin  decurrent  on  the 
stem.  Heads  of  flowers  rather  small,  in  a  terminal  leafy  corymbose  panicle ;  rays 
3  to  5  or  6,  about  an  inch  long.  Akenes  much  compressed,  obovate,  somewhat 
hairy ;  pappus  of  2  subulate  diverging  awns. 
Hab.  Moist  grounds;  along  streams:  not  common.    Fl,  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

205.  BrOElVS,  L. 

[Latin,  hi-dens,  having  2  teeth ;  alluding  to  the  awns  of  the  fruit.] 
Heads  many-  (or  sometimes  few-)  flowered ;  ray-florets  neutral,  often 
few  and  inconspicuous,  sometimes  wanting.     Involucral  scales  in  2 
series, — the  outer  commonly  large  and  foliaceous.     Akenes  obcom- 

*  In  reference  to  this  phrase,  Dr.  D.  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  "  the  seeds  of  many 
plants  of  this  class  are  furnished  with  a  pJ^wwie,  by  which  admirable  mechanism, 
they  are  disseminated  by  the  winds  far  from  their  parent  stem,  and  look  like  a 
shuttlecock,  as  they  fly."  This  is  true  of  many  syngenesious  plants ;  but  unluck- 
ily for  th^  Poet's  Botany j  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  pappus  of  Helianthus, 
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pressed,  or  slender  and  4-sided ;  pappus  2  to  4  or  5  rigid  persistent 
retrorsely-hispid  «it'«5.  Receptacle  ^aili^h',  cAo^  deciduous.  Mostly 
annuals :  leaves  opposite,  penninerved ;  flowers  generally  yellow. 

t  Akenes  Jlat,  with  ciliate  margins,  not  tapering  at  summit. 
*  Rays  usually  wanting. 

1,  B.  frondoisa^  L.  Leaves  odd-pinnately  divided  in  fives  and 
tJirees,  the  leaflets  lanceolate,  serrate ;  akenes  2-awned,  ciliate  with, 
erect  hairs. 
FiioNDOSE,  OB  roLiACEous  BiDENS.     Bur-Marigold. 

i^em  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  angular,  branched,  sparsely  pilose,  often  dark  purple. 
Leaflets  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  with  short  margined  petioles ;  common  petiole  1  to  3 
inches  long,  somewhat  margined.  Heads  of  flow'ers  rather  small,  on  long  slender 
naked  axillary  branches  ;  involucre  double, — the  outer  scales  8  to  10  or  12,  folia- 
oeous,  unequal,  much  longer  than  the  head,  ciliate  near  the  base  ;  rays  none. — 
Akenes  obovate-cuneate,  antrorsely  ciliate ;  awns  longer  than  the  florets. 
Hah.  Gardens;  fence-rows,  &c. :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  jPr.  Octo. 

Ohs.  A  homely,  troublesome   weed,  in  gardens,  and  lots.     The 
adhesive  akenes,  of  all  the  species,  are  a  well-known  annoyance. 

•2.  B.  eonnilta,  Muhl.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrate,  tapering  at 
base  to  margined  subconnate  petioles;  akenes  3-  or  4-awned,  re- 
trorsely  hispid-ciliate. 
B.  petiolata.  Kutt.  c^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  486. 

<^NXATE  BlDEXS. 

yitem.  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  striate,  branched,  smooth,  often  purple.  Leaves  2  to 
5  or  G  inches  long,  with  a  long  entire  acumination,  smooth.  Heads  of  flowers 
middle-sized;  involucre  doxible. — the  oziter  5cafe  about  5,  foliaceous,  much  longer 
tlian  the  head ;  rays  generally  wanting,  Akenes  striate,  retrorsely  hispid  on  the 
miu-gins ;  paj:)2ms  3  or  4  retrorsely  hispid  a  ions, — the  2  middle  ones  shorter,  and  of 
the;se  the  inner  one  often  entirely  wanting. 
Hub.  Low,  swampy  grounds ;  ditches,  &c.:  frequent.    i'^Z.  Sept.  i^r.  Octo. 

*  *  Rays  numerous  and  conspicuous. 

3,  B,  Clirysantlieilioides,  Mx.  Leaves   oblong-lanceolate, 
tapering  at  each  end,  dentate-serrate,  sessile  and  connate;  akenes 
2-  to  4-awned,  retrorsely  aculeate-ciliate. 
Chrysa^jthemum-like  Bidens.     Beggar-ticks, 

Sfjum  1  to  2  feet  high,  erect,  or  reclining  at  base,  often  angular,  smooth,  branch- 
fid,  the  branches  opposite  and  axillary.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  smooth,  rough- 
jfih  on  the  margin.  Heads  of  flowers  rather  large,  solitary  on  the  branches,  often 
wrtiiiewhat  nodding ;  involucre  double, — the  outer  scales  about  8,  foliaceous,  spread- 
ing, the  largest  ones  nearly  as  long  as  the  bright  yellow  rays.  Akenes  somewhat 
keeled  on  the  flatted  sides ;  pappus  usually  4  (sometimes  2,  or  3)  retrorsely  hispid 
a«ms  about  as  long  as  the  disk  florets. 
Hab.  Low  grounds;  along  swampy  rivulets:  frequent.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

f  f  Akenes  i-sMed,  long  and  slender,  tapering  at  summit. 

4:«  B«  blpinnata^  X.  Leaves  bipinnately  dissected,  petioiate; 
rays  about  3,  small;  akenes  3-  or  4-awned,  sublinear,  sulcate, 
smoothish. 

BIPI^^NATE  BiDENS.     Spanish  Needles. 
Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  4-angled,  emootb,  blanched,    Leavee  2  to  4  or  5  iuchcas 
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long,  deltold-OTate  in  their  outline;  segnunU  lance-orate,  mostly  cuneate  and  at- 
tenuate at  base;  petiole  1  to  3  or  4  inches  In  length.  Heads  of  flowers  small,  o1)> 
long,  on  long  naked  sulcate-angular  axillary  and  terminal  peduncles;  involucre 
double, — the  scales  connate  at  base,  the  outer  ones  about  8,  rather  shorter  and  nar^ 
rower  than  the  inner  ones;  rays  obovate,  yellow,  with  dark  yeins.  Jkenes  about 
%  of  an  inch  long,  sprinkled  with  short  erect  hairs;  pappus  of  3  or  4  retrorsely 
hispid  awns. 
Hab.  Gardens,  and  cultivated  lots:  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

SUBTRIBE  3.    HELENIE^AE. 

Disk-florets  apparently  perfect,  but  sometimes  sterile;  pappus  composed  of  sev- 
eral distinct  chaffy-scales  ;  receptacle  naked  or  chaffy.  $f? 

206.  UEIiEJiriUM,  L, 

[Said  to  be  named  after  Helenj  the  wife  of  Menelaus.] 
Heads  many-flowered;  ray-florets  numerous,  pistillate,  cuneate,  3- 
to  5-lobed  at  apex.  Involucral  scales  in  2  series, — the  outer  folia- 
ceous,  subulate-lanceolate,  reflexed,  the  inner  fewer  and  much 
shorter,  chafly.  Akenes  turbinate,  ribbed ;  pappus  of  5  to  8  thin  1- 
nerved  acuminate  or  awned  chaffy  scales.  Receptacle  hemispherical, 
nearly  naked.  Leaves  alternate,  sessile  and  decurrent ;  heads  ter- 
minal on  the  corymbose  branches ;  flowers  yellow. 

1.  H*  autumil^e,  i^.  Stem  angular,  and  somewhat  winged; 

leaves    lanceolate,    acuminate,    serrate;    disk    Bubglobose;    rays 

drooping. 

Autumnal  Helenium.     Sneeze-weed. 

Plant  pale  cinereous-green,  from  its  minute  pubescence :  perennial.    Stem  2  to  6 
feet  high,  corymbose-paniculate,  the  branches  angular  and  leafy.    Leaves  2  to  4 
inches  long,  narrowed  at  base.    Heads  of  flowers  middle-sized;  pedundes  1  to  2 
inches  long,  thickened  near  the  involucre ;  rays  strongly  veined. 
Hob.  Margins  of  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

SUBTRIBE  4.    ANTHEMID^EAE. 

Heads  radiate,  or  discoid,  never  dioicous ;  disk-florets  sometimes  abortive  ;  antliers 
without  tails  at  base ;  pappus  none,  or  a  very  small  crown.  Leaves  alternate, 
often  much  dissected. 

§1.  lle&ds  of  flowers  I'odiate. 

20^.  MARITTA,  Cassini. 
I  ] 

Heads  many-flowered ;  ray-florets  mostly  neutral.  Involucre  hemis- 
pherical. Akenes  obovoid,  ribbed ;  pappus  none.  Receptacle  prom- 
inently convex,  chaffy  all  over,  or  only  at  summit.  Fetid  annuals  : 
leaves  bi-tri-pinnately  dissected. 

!•  31.  Coitila,  DC.  Involucral  scales  with  whitish  scarious  margins ; 

receptacle  chaffy  at  summit,  only. 

Anthemis  Cotula.  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  489. 

Fetid  Chamomile.     Richardson's  Pink.  Dog's  Fennel. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  mostly  erect,  leafy,  and  bushily  branched.    Leaves  1  to 
2  inches  long,  subsessile,  green,  bipiunately  dissected ;  segments  linear,  acute.— 
Heads  of  flowers  terminal  on  leafless  peduncles ;  rays  white,  disk  yellow.    Mecep- 
iadc  oblong-conical ;  c7ia^  subulate,  shorter  than  the  florets. 
Hob.  Farm  yards,  lanes,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fi'.  Augi 
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Ohs.  This  worthless  little  weed  is  extensively  naturalized  among 
us ;  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Wild  Chamomile^  by 
its  strong  repulsive  odor. 

208.  AlV^THEMIS,  L. 

[Gr.  Anthermriy  a  flower ;  from  the  number  it  produces.] 
Heads  many -flowered ;  ray-florets  pistillate.  Involucre  campanulate. 
Akenes  terete,  or  obtusely  4-corned;  pappus  none,  or  a  ininute 
crown.  Receptacle  conical,  with  membranaceous  chaff  among  the 
florets.  Annuals,  or  perennials  .'^  sometimes  aromatic;  leaves  bipin- 
nately  dissected ;  heads  with  yellow  disks,  and  white  rays. 

1.  A.  arvSnsis,  L.  Stem  erect,  hairy;  chaff  of  the  receptacle  lance- 
olate, cuspidate,  longer  than  the  florets;  pappus  a  very  short 
crown-form  margin. 

Field  Anthemis.    Wild  Chamomile. 

Anntial;   nearly  inodorous.    Stem  9  to  15  inches  Mgh,  striate,  branched. — 
Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  clothed  witji  cinereous  hairs;  seg- 
menti  flat,  lance-linear,  acute ;  petioles  about  half  an  jnch  in  length.    InvolucraZ 
scales  with  the  njargins  and  apex  scarious  and  rather  tawny. 
Hdb.  Cultivated  grounds.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug, 

2.  A.  NOB^'iLis,  L.  Stems  decumbent,  spreading,  villous ;  chaff  of 
the  receptacle  lanceolate,  not  cuspidate,  shorter  than  the  florets ; 
pappus  nearly  obsolete. 

Noble  Anthemis.     Garden  Chamomile. 

Perennial;  aromatic.    iSfew  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  branching  fVom  the  base, 
leafy.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  subsessilo ;  Segments  subulate.    Heads  of  flowers 
rather  large ;  disk  convex,  finally  conical ;  rays  elliptic-oblong,  finally  reflexed. 
Hab.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr,  Sept. 

Obs.  The  whole  herb  is  a  fine  aromatic  bitter, — particularly  the 
heads  of  flowers.  It  is  an  old  and  still  prevalent  opinion,  that  this 
plant  thrives  better  for  being  trampled  upon,  or  kept  prostrate, — 
whence  it  was  popularly  called  "  the  Whig  Plant,"  during  the  revo- 
lutionary contest,  in  the  United  States.  The  notion  is  thus  inciden- 
tally alluded  to,  by  Shakspeaee,  in  the  first  part  of  King  Henry 
IV. — "  For  though  the  (7a7no77it7e,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the 
faster  it  grows — yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it 
wears." 

209.  ACIIIL.I.E  A,  L. 

[Named  after  AchiUes ;  a  medical  Greek,  who  first  used  the  plant.] 
Heads  several-flowered;  ray-florets  few  and  short,  pistillate;  tube 
of  the  disk-florets  obcompressed,  margined.  Involucre  obovoid- 
oblong.  Akenes  obcompressed,  oblong,  somewhat  margined;  pap- 
pus none.  Receptacle  small,  flattish,  chaffy.  Perennials:  leaves 
alternate,  often  pinnatifidly  dissected;  heads  small,  in  flat  dense 
corymbs. 

1.  A.  Millefdlium,  L.  Stem  mostly  simple;  leaves  bipinnatifid,  the 
segments  linear,  incised-serrate ;  rays  4  or  5,  roundish-obovate. 
Thousand-leap  Achillea.     Yarrow.  Milfoil. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  sulcate-striate,  hairy  and  somewhat  lanuginous,  leafy.— 
Xeauea  2  or  3  to  6  inches  long— the  radical  ones  often  still  longer, — subsesslle, 
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more  or  less  pilose.  Utadi  of  flowers  numerous,  fragrant;  invotucral  scales  with  a 
prominent  keel  or  midrib;  rays  white,  or  often  tinged  with  purple;  disJe^fhrets 
whitish, — the  tube  green,  sprinkled  with  resinous  particles ;  chaff  of  the  rec^rtacle 
lance-oblong,  acute.  u 

JEToft.  Pastures,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr,  Aug. 

Obs.  This  plant,  also,  is  a  pleasant  aromatic  bitter — and  though 
spoken  of,  in  England,  as  of  some  value  in  pastures, — is  universally 
regarded,  here,  as  a  mere  weed. 

210.  liEIJCAlV^THEMIJM,  Toumef, 

[Gr.  Leukos  white,  and  anthemon,  a  flower;  in  reference  to  its  white  rays.] 
Heads  many-flowered;  ray-florets  numerous,  pistillate;  disk-florets 
obcompressed.  Involucre  almost  flatly  spreading;  scales  with  sca- 
rious  margins.  Akenes  all  similar,  subterete,  striate  or  ribbed, 
smooth;  pappus  none.  Receptacle  flattish,  naked.  Perennials: 
leaves  mostly  pin^atifid  or  incised-dentate ;  h^ads  rather  large,  soli- 
tary and  terminal ;  dish  yellow,  rays  white. 

1.  L.  vulgdre,  Lam.  Stem  erect,  nearly  simple,  rather  naked  above ; 
radical  leaves  spatulate,  petiolate, — stem-leaves  oblong,  sessile  and 
clasping,  all  incised-dentate ;  involucral  scales  with  narrow  russet- 
brown  margins. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  L.  ^'  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  490. 
Common  Leucanthemum.     Ox-eye  Daisy.  White  Weed. 

stem  1  to  near  2  feet  high,  angular,  somewhat  hairy,  purplish  on  the  angles.— 
Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  near  2  inches  long;  radical  leaves  onpetidUs  1  to  3  inches 
long.  Heads  of  flowers  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  including  the  spreading  raysy 
which  are  about  equal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  disk.  Jkenes  dark  purple 
between  the  ribs. 
llab.  Fields,  and  meadows.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  a  great  nuisance,  on  the  farms  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania, — especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  where  it 
has  abounded  for  more  than  a  century^  and  seems  likely  still  to 
prevail.  John  Babtram,  in  his  Correspondence,  speaks  of  it  as  *'a 
very  destructive  weed,  in  meadow  and  pasture  grounds,  choking 
the  grass  and  taking  full  possession  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  fields 
will  look  as  white  as  if  covered  with  snow ;  but  (he  says)  the  hoe 
and  plough  will  destroy  this  weed."  No  doubt,  those  implements, 
adequately  applied,  might  abate  the  nuisance ;  but  so  long  as  there 
are  negligent,  slovenly  farmers  among  us,  it  will  be  vain  to  hope 
for  its  thorough  extirpation. 

2  2.  Heads  of  flowers  all  discoid,  or  nearly  so. 
211,  TAIVACE^TUM,  L. 

[Corrupted  from  the  Gr,  Athanasia,  undying ;  from  its  durable  flowers.] 
Heads  many-flowered;  florets  all  perfect, — or  the  marginal  ones  piS" 
tillate,  trifid,  and  obsoletely  radiate.  Involucre  campanulate; 
scales  dry.  Akenes  angular,  with  a  large  epigynous  disk;  pappus  a 
minute  crown.  Receptacle  more  or  less  convex,  naked.  Perennials  : 
leaves  alternate,  dissected;  heads  densely  corymbose,  yellow. 
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1.  T.  vulgclrey  L.  Smoothish;  leaves  bipinnately  parted,  the  lobes 
and  fachls  incised-serrate ;  rays  terete ;  pappus  5-lobed. 
Common  Tanacetum.    Tansey. 

stems  2  to  4  feet  high,  somewhat  branched  above,  usually  growing  in  clusters. 
Leaves  subsessile,  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  interruptedly  pseudo-pinnate,    Heads  of 
flowers  depressed-hemispherical;  involucre  smoothish;  florets  deep  yellow;  aJcenes 
5-angled,  smooth. 
Hah.  Gardens ;  roadsides,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  JFV.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  was  introduced,  as  a  popular  domestic  medicine, — and 
is  now  yerj  extensively  naturalized. 

212.  ARTEMIS^IA.  L. 

[Dedicated  to  Artemis, — the  Diana  of  the  Greeks.] 
Heads  few-  or  many-flowered ;  marginal  florets  pistillate,  or  some- 
times all  similar  and  apparently  perfect.  Involucre  subglobose ; 
scales  dry,  with  scarious  margins.  Akenes  obovoid,  with  an  epigynous 
disk;  pappus  none.  Receptacle  small,  flattish,  naked,  or  hairy. — 
Perennials :  leaves  alternate,  usually  pinnatifid ;  heads  in  panicled 
spikes,  or  racemes ;  florets  yellowish,  inconspicuous. 

gl.  Receptacle  naked,    f  Central  florets  abortive;  stem  herbaceous. 

1.  A.  Dracun-'culus,  L.  Radical  leaves  trifid  at  apex,  stem-leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  subdentate  or  entire;  heads  racemose-paniculate. 
Little-Dragon  Artemisia.     Tarragon. 

Plant  green  and  glabrous.    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  branching.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3 
inches  long,  lanceolate,  sessile,  mostly  entire,  narrowed  at  each  end,  those  on  the 
branches  smaller.    Heads  of  flowers  globose,  small,  racemose  on  the  spreading 
paniculate  branches. 
Hah.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Siberia.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  cultivated,  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  its  aromatic 
herbage, — which  is  said  to  impart  a  fine  flavor  to  vinegar. 

1 1  Florets  all  fertile.    *  Sitemfruticose. 

2.  A.  Abro^tanum,  L.  Lower  leaves  bipinnatifid, — upper  ones  sim- 
ply pinnatifid,  segments  capillaceous,  elongated;  heads  virgate- 
piiniculate. 

Deatii-iiindering  Artemisia.     Southern-wood.  Old  Man. 

Plant  minutely  puberulent.    Stems  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  nearly  simple,  angular, 
eafy,  numerous  from  the  root.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long; 
petioles  about  3^  an  inch  long.    Heads  of  flowers  hemispherical,  noddin  g,  numer- 
ous in  axillary  racemes,  forming  a  long  slender  leafy  racemose  panicle. 
Hab.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  Cultivated  as  one  of  the  popular  aromatic  bitter  herbs. 
*  *  Stem  herbaceous. 

3.  A.  viilgdris,  L.  Leaves  whitish-tomentose  beneath,  deeply  pin- 
natifid, the  segments  often  incised ;  heads  in  leafy  spreading  spicate 
panicles. 

Common  Artemisia.     Mug-wort. 

stems  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  branching,  leafy,  often  purplish.    Leaves  subsessile, 
1  to  3  inches  long,  segments  linear-lanceolate,  l^  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length,— 
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the  upper  leaves  entire.    Heads  of  flowers  ovoid,  nodding  or  finally  erect ;  involu- 
cre hoary-tomentose. 
SaJb.  Gardens,  and  waste  places :    Native  of  Europe.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Introduced,  and  naturalized,  in  a  few  localities. 

g  2.  Receptacle  hairy ;  stem  suffruticose. 

4»  A.  Absin^'thium,  L.  Silky -hoary;  leaves  bipinnatifid,  the  seg- 
ments lance-oblong,  obtuse ;  heads  in  leafy  paniculate  racemes. 
Disagreeable  Artemisia.     Worm-wood. 

Plant  hoary  with  a  short  and  rather  dense  silky  pubescence.    Stemis  2  to  4  feet 
high,  numerous  from  the  root,  angular,  branching  above.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to 
2  inches  long  ;  petioles  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.    Heads  of  flowers  hemispheri- 
cal, numerous.    AJcenes  obconic-oblong.    JfeceptacU  very  hairy. 
Hab.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  plant — proverbial  for  i^is  bitterness- — is  kept  in  many 
gardens,  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

SUBTRIBE  5.    GNAPHALIN^EAE. 

Heads  ail  discoid,  sometimes  dioicous ;  involucral  scales  mostly  dry  and  scarious ; 
pisii77ate  y?;orefe  with  filiform  corolla ;  anthers  with  tails  at  "base;  pappus  hair-like, 
or  bristly.    Floccose-woolly  herbs ;  leaves  alternate. 

213-  GIVAPHA  LIUM,  i:. 

[Gr.  Gnaphalon,  soft  down,  or  wool;  with  which  the  plants  are  clothed.] 
i/ga^s  many-flowered ;  central  florets -perfect ;  marginal   ones   pistil- 
late, very  slender,  in  several  series.     Akenes  obovoid-oblong ;  pap- 
pus  capillary,  in  a   single    series.     Receptacle  flat,  naked.     Leaves 
sessile,  sometimes  decurrent,  entire ;  heads  clustered,  or  corymbed. 

1.  €!-•  polyceplia^luin,  Mx.    Stem   erect,   paniculate ;    leaves 

linear-lanceolate,  naked  and  green  above,  woolly  beneath;  heads 

ochroleucous- 

Many-headed  Gnaphalium.     Life-everlasting. 

Annual.    Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  paniculately  branched  above.    Leaves  1  to  3  in- 
ches long,  somewhat  wavy  on  the  margins.    Heads  of  flowers  rather  small,  nu- 
merous, ovoid-oblong,  in  dense  sub-corymbose  clusters  at  the  summits  of  the 
branches ;  florets  yellowish,  very  fragrant. 
Hoi).  Old  fields,  and  pastures  :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

^.  €r*  ulig'inosum,  7^.  Stem  low,  diffusely  branched;  leaves 
sublinear,  woolly  on  both  sides ;  heads  yellowish-tawny. 
Mire,  or  Marsh  Gnaphalium.     Marsh  Cud-weed. 

Annual :  plant  ash-colored.    Stem  3  or  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  bushy  or  much 
branched  from  the  base,   leafy  and  very  woolly.    Leaves  about  an  inch  long. — 
Heods  of  flowers  small,  in  dense  clusters  in  the  bosom  of  the  leaves  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches;  involucre  very  woolly  at  base. 
Hab.  Low  grounds ;  exsiccated  ponds,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  JV.  Aug. 

3«  Cr.  purpilreuni,  L.  Stem  simple ;  leaves  oblong-spatulate, 
rather  obtuse,  green  above,  white  and  woolly  beneath ;  heads  pur- 
plish-tawny, or  leaden  color. 
Purple  Gnaphalium. 

Perennial?  plant  bluish  leaden  color.    ^Sfem  6  to  12  or  15  inches  high.    Leaves 
%  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,— the  upper  surface  somewhat  lanuginous, 
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"but  Wuiffih-green, — the  under  surface  densely  clothed  "svith  a  white  tomentum.— 
Heads  of  flowers  small,  in  compact  axillary  and  terminal  clusters ;  involucre  some- 
what ventricose,  lanuginous  at  base ;  scales  smooth ;  florets  white,  with  a  minuti' 
purplish  limb. 
Ifah.  Dry,  open  woods ;  clearings,  &c. :  frequent.    FI.  July.  F7\  Aug. 

Obs.  Further  observation  has  led  me  to  doubt  Trliether  this 
fi^Qcics  he  reaWj  perennial.  As  Torrey  and  Gray  remark,  it  cer- 
tainly lias  the  appearance  of  an  annual. 

214.  AlVTEl^lVA^RIA,  Gaerfn, 

[The  sterile  pappus  resembling  the  Antenna;  of  some  insects.] 
Heads  many-flowered,  dioicous  or  nearly  so ;  pistillate  florets  very 
slender.  Akenes  oblong;  pappus  in  a  single  series,  filiform  in  the 
fertile  heads,  clavate  in  the  sterile  ones.  Receptacle  flat,  or  convex, 
not  cliatFy.  Perennials :  leaves  sessile,  entire;  heads  corymbose: 
involucre  dry  and  scarious,  often  pearly  white ;  Jlorets  yellowish. 

1.  A.  niarg^aritacea,  R-  Br.  Stem  erect,  sub-simple,  corym- 
bose at  summit;  leaves  lance-linear,  lanuginous  above,  tomentose 
beneath ;  involucral  scales  obtuse,  pearly  white. 

Gnaplialium  margaritaceum.  L.  ^^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  494, 
Pearly  Antenxaria. 

Stem  1  to  near  2  feet  high,  leafy  and  hoary -tomentose.    Leaves  2  to  4  inches  lon^, 
sublinear,  acuminate,  narrowed  at  base.    Heads  of  flowers  rather  large,  roundish  - 
ovoid,  crowded  in  a  terminal  corymb ;  disk  tawny ;  receptacle  flat,  pitted. 
Hob.  Slaty  hills,  near  "West  Chester :  rare.     Fl.  Aug.  Fv.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  species — so  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  pearly  heads — 
is  occasionally  found  on  our  dry  hills;  but,  to  me,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stray  plant  among  us. 

2.  A.  plantaginif  olia.  Hook.  Stem  simple,  with  procumbent 
runners  at  base;  radical  leaves  spatulate,  or  elliptic  and  o-nerved; 
corymb  clustered;  involucral  scales  greenish. 

Gnaphalium  dioicum,  and  var.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  494-5. 
Plantain-leaved  Antennaria.     White  Plantain.  Cat-foot. 

Stem  2  or  3  to  8  or  10  inches  high,  hoary  with  a  bluish  tinge, — often  with  2  or  3 
procumbent  offsets  from  the  base,  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  upright  scape- 
like stem,  lioxlical  leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  obvate-spatulate,  or  oval  and 
strongly  3-nerved,  narrowed  to  a  margined  ^)dio?e;  stem-leaves  small,  lanceolate. — 
Heads  of  flowers  few  (3  to  6  or  8),  oblong  or  subturbinate,  in  a  dense  terminal 
cluster.  Feceptacle  convex,  pitted. 
Hob.  Sterile  knolls,  in  low  grounds :  frequent.    J^Z.  April.  jF'r.  May. 

Ohs.  This  species,  as  now  constituted,  certainly  presents  two 
strongly  marked  varieties, — one  of  which  nearly  approaches  the  A 
dioica,  of  Europe,  in  appearance. 

215.  FIIiA'GO,  Tournef. 
[Latin,  Filum,  a  thread;  from  the  cottony  hairs  that  cover  it.] 
Heads  many-flowered ;  central  florets  apparently  perfect,  but  abor- 
tive,— the  others  pistillate.     Akenes  ohlong;  pappus  of  the  centra 
florets  capillary, — of  the  outer  ones  mostly  wanting,  or  caducous.— 
Receptacle  columnar  or  turbinate,  naked  at  summit,  chaffy  at  base. 
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the  chaff  resembling  involucral  scales,  each  (jovering  a  pistillate 
floret.     Annuals :  leaves  sessile,  entire ;  heads  in  capitate  clusters. 

1,  i^.  Oermdnica,  L.  Stem  mostly  dichotomous;  leaves  linear-lance- 
olate, erect ;  heads  in  terminal  and  dichotomal  clusters ;  involucral 
scales  cuspidate,  woolly  at  base. 

Gnaphalium  Germanicum.  L.  tj^  Fl.   Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  493. 
German  Filago.     Common  Cud-weed. 

Stern  6  to  9  inches  high,  woolly,  mostly  dichotomous  ahove,  or  with  2  or  more 
proliferous  spreading  branches  arising  from  the  central  clusters  of  woolly  heads, — 
sometimes  branching  from  near  the  root.  Leaves  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters 
in  length,  woolly  on  both  sides,  somewhat  clasping.  Heads  of  flowers  small,  in  dense 
roundish-ovoid  clusters. 
Hah.  Dry  hills ;  roadsides,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  seems  clearly  to  be  an  introduced  plant, — and  has  only 
found  its  way,  as  yet,  into  the  northern  portion  of  the  County. 

SUBTRIBE  6.    SENECIO^NEAE. 

Heads  discoid,  or  radiate,  never  dioicous ;  marginal  florets  pistillate;  anthers 
without  tails  at  base ;  jmppus  capillary,  often  soft  and  white ;  receptacle  mostly  nak- 
ed.   Leaves  generally  alternate. 

216.  ERECMTrTES,  Rafin. 

[The  ancient  Greek  name  of  some  species  of  Senecio^ 
Heads  many-flowered,  discoid, — the  ^ore/5  all  fertile.  Involucre  cyl- 
indric-oblong,  smooth ;  scales  in  a  single  series,  linear,  acute,  with 
subulate  bractleis  at  base.  Alcenes  oblong,  tapering  at  apex;  pappus 
copious,  soft  and  silky,  very  white.  Coarse  annuals :  leaves  undi- 
vided; heads  corymbose-paniculate;  florets  whitish,  very  slender. 

1.  E,  llieracif^lia,  Ectfin.  Smoothish;    stem   striate- sulcate, 
often  virgate ;  leaves  lance-oblong,  acute,  sessile, — the  upper  ones 
auriculate  at  base  and  somewhat  clasping,  unequally  dentate, 
Senecio  hieracifolius.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  498. 
HiEEACiuM-LEAVED  Erechtites.     Firc-wced. 

Stem  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  stout,  succulent  and  tender  when  young,  paniculate- 
ly  branched,  or  occasionally  subsimple  and  virgate.    Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long. 
Heads  of  flowers  in  small  cymose  corymbs  terminating  the  paniculate  branches. 
Hob.  Moist  grounds  ;  recent  clearings,  &c. :  common.    i^Z.^July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  prevalence,  in  and  around 
spots  where  brush-wood  has  been  burned; — whence  its  popular 
name  of  ^^fireweed.^'' 

21^.  CACAXIA,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name,  of  uncertain  meaning.] 
Heads  few-  or  many -flowered,  discoid ;  flortts  all  perfect.  I'nvolucre 
ovoid-oblong ;  scales  in  a  single  series,  with  a  few  bractleis  at  base. 
Akenes  oblong,  smoothish ;  pappus  of  numerous  roughish  hair-like 
bristles.  Receptacle  flat,  naked,  or  sometimes  with  a  conical  cluster 
of  concrete  chaff  in  the  centre.  Smooth  perennials :  leaves  often 
petiolate ;  heads  in  flat  corymbs ;  flowers  whitish. 

!•  €•  atrlplicif  olia,  L.  Lower  leaves  broad-cordate,  sinuate* 
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angled  and  dentate, — upper  ones  rhomboid  and  cuneate,  coarsely 
dentate ;  heads  about  5-flowered. 
Atriplex-leaved  Cacalia.     Indian  Plantain. 

Stem  3  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  striate,  often  purplish,  but  glaucous  withal.  Leaver 
conspicuously  nerved,  pale  or  yellowish  green  above,  glaucous  beneath, — the  radi- 
cal ones  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  and,  about  as  wide  as  long,  on  stvmiQ petioles  3  to  6 
or  8  inches  long, — stem-leaves  gradually  smaller,  the  uppermost  often  oblong  and 
entire,  and  the  petioles  gradually  shorter.  Heads  of  flowers  small,  numerous. — 
Iteceptade  with  an  acute  membranous  column  in  the  centre,  longer  than  the 
akenes,  and  apparently  fbrmed  of  connate  chaflFy  scales. 
Uab.  Woodlands,  and  moist  shaded  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Ft:  Sept. 

21S,  SEIVE^CIO,  L. 

[Latin,  Senex,  an  old  man ;  the  pappus  resembling  a  white  beard.] 
Heads  many-flowered, — either  discoid  with  the  florets  all  perfect,  or 
radiate  with  the  ray -florets  pistillate.  Involucre  subcylindric ; 
scales  in  a  single  series,  or  with  bractlets  at  base.  Akenes  oblong, 
ribbed;  pappus  of  numerous  soft  slender  hairs.  Receptacle  flat, 
naked.     Heads  mostly  corymbed ;  florets  chiefly  yellow. 

f  Heads  discoid :  Annuals. 
1.*  S.  vulffdrisy  L.  Leaves  pinnatifid  and  dentate, — the  lowest  petio- 
late,  the  upper  clasping ;  heads  nodding. 
Common  Senecio.     Groundsel. 

Stem  6  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  paniculately  branching,  angular,  mostly  smooth- 
ish.  Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long, — the  upper  ones  somewhat  auricled  and  clasping, — 
the  lower  ones  on  petioles '^  &11  mch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Involucre  somewhat 
conical,  smooth;  scales  often  sphacelate,  or  blackish,  at  apex,  bracteolate at  base. — 
Akenes  pubescent  on  the  ribs. 
Ilcd).  West-Chester.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  homely  little  weed  was  detected  in  the  streets  of  West 
Chester,  in  1846,  by  Mr.  Pennock  Passmobe;  and  in  1850  was  ex- 
ceedingly multiplied  in  the  same  locality, — though  scarcely  to  be 
seen,  the  succeeding  year.  Prof.  De  Candolle  says  it  has  migrated 
almost  every  where,  with  European  men ;  but  whether  it  is  likely  to 
become  troublesome  to  our  farmers,  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

f  f  Heads  radiate :  Perennials. 

S*  S»  ai^rcilS^  L.  Eadical  leaves  roundish-cordate,  obovate,  or 
lance-oblong, — stem-leaves  lyrate,  or  lanceolate  and  pinnatifid; 
corymb  umbel-like. 

Also,  S.  obovatus,  and  Balsamitae.  Muhl.  ^^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  497. 
Golden  Sexecio.     Rag-wort.  Squaw-weed. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  striate,  smoothish,  or  floccose-wooUy  when  young.    JRadi- 
col  leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,  varying  from  cordate  to  obovate,  and  lanceolate ;  petif)- 
les  1  or  2  to  6  or  8  inches  long ;  stem-leaves  sessile  and  often  clasping.    Heads  of 
flowers  on  peduncle-like  subumbellate  branches. 
Hab.  Banks  of  streams,  and  moist  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  ToEREY  and  Gray  have  reduced  two  of  Muhlenberg'h 
species  (along  with  2  or  3  others)  to  the  grade  of  varieties ;  which 
may  be  well  enough,  whenever  practicable,  in  a  genus  that  com- 
prises near  600  species. 
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219.  AR^IVICA,  L. 

[Name  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  Ptarmica^ 
Heads  many-flowered,  radiate ;  ray-florets  pistillate.  Involucre  cam- 
panulate;  scales  somewhat  in  2  series,  lanceolate,  equal.  Akenes 
tapering  downwards,  somewhat  ribbed;  pappus  a  single  row  of 
rough  bristles.  Receptacle  flat,  fimbrillate.  Perennials :  leaves  op- 
posite; heads  large,  single,  or  few  and  loosely  corymbed;  flowers 
yellow. 

!•  A.  nudicai^lilS^  Ell.  Hirsute ;  stem  scape-like,  with  a  pair 
of  lance-ovate  sessile  leaves  near  the  middle ;  radical  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  clustered,  decussate. 
Naked-stem  Arnica.     Leopard's  Bane. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  simple,  with  a  few  peduncle-like  branches  at  summit. — 
Radical  leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  sessile,  nearly  entire,  usually  3  or  4  pairs,  spread- 
ing on  the  ground,  strongly  nerved.    Heads  of  flowers  large.    Akenes  sparsely  pi- 
lose, nearly  black  when  mature. 
Hah,  Moist  meadows ;  Penn  township :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  Prof.  Gray  seems  to  have  overlooked  this  species,  when 
preparing  his  Manual.  It  appears  to  be  truly  indigenous,  in  the 
locality  named. 

TRIBE  5.    CYNA^REAE. 

Heads  discoid,  usually  large,  sometimes  dioicous;  involucral  scales  imbricated  in 
many  series  ;  style,  in  the  perfect  florets,  often  nodosely  thickened  near  the  sum- 
mit ;  branches  distinct,  or  concrete,  puberulent  externally, — the  stigmatic  lines 
extending  to  their  apex,  and  there  confluent. 

220.  CEIVTAURE  A,  L. 

[Named  from  the  Centaur,  Chiron ;  who,  it  is  said,  used  the  plant.] 
^(?ac?5  many-flowered ; /ore^5  unequal, — the  marginal  ones  mostly 
enlarged,  or  falsely  radiate,  and  neutral.  Involucre  roundish-ovoid ; 
scales  variously  margined,  or  appendaged.  Akenes  compressed ; 
pappus  one  or  more  series  of  rough  bristles,  or  sometimes  wanting. 
Receptacle  bristly.     Leaves  alternate ;   heads  solitary. 

1.  C.  Cy^anus,  L.  Hoary-lanuginous ;    leaves   lance-linear,    sessile, 
entire,  or  toothed  at  base ;  involucral  scales  fringe-margined;  pap- 
pus very  short. 
Blue  Centaurea.     Blue-bottle.  Ragged  Bobbin.  Blue  Bonnets. 

Anniml.    Stem  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  much  branched.    Leaves  2  to  6  inches 
long,  sometimes  pinnatifid  near  the  base.    Heads  of  flowers  pedunculate ;  florets 
mostly  blue, — the  marginal  ones  obsoletely  pistillate,  enlarged  and  funnel-form, 
with  a  long  tube.    Akenes  with  a  lateral  areola. 
Hob.  Gardens,  and  waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July,  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Partially  naturalized ;  and,  if  not  attended  to,  may  become 
a  troublesome  weed, — as  it  is  in  Europe. 

221.  CYIVA^RA,  Vaill. 

[Gr.  Kyon,  kynos,  a  dog;  the  involucral  spines  resembling  dog's  teeth.] 
Heads  many-flowered;   florets   all   equal.     Involucre   ovoid;    scales 
coriaceous,  produced  into  a  lanceolate  appendage  which  is  spines- 
cent  at  apex.     Anthers  with  an  obtuse  appendage.     Style-branches 
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entirely  concrete.  Akenes  corn-pressed,  obovate,  smooth, — the  areola 
broad,  and  somewhat  oblique;  pappus  in  several  series,  long, 
plumose.  Receptacle  flat,  fimbrillate.  Spinose  perennials:  leaves 
alternate,  mostly  pinnatifid-lobed,  not  decurrent ;  heads  very  large, 
with  a  thick  fleshy  receptacle ;  florets  bright  violet-purple. 

1.  C.  ScoLYMUs,  L.  Stem   stout;    leaves   deeply   bipinnatifid,  sub- 
spinose,  tomentose   beneath;    involucral    scales   ovate,    thick   and 
fleshy  at  base. 
French  Artichoke. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  branching  aloove,  striate  and  tomentose.    Leaves  1  to  near 
2  feet  long.    Hea(U2  to  3  inches  in  diameter;  s/^Zei' conspicuously  exserted. — the 
cxjncrete  branches  bright  pnrplish-blue. 
Hal).  Gardens.    Nat.  country  uncertain.    FJ.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Cultivated  occasionally,  by  the  curious,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fleshy  receptacle,  and  bases  of  the  involucral  scales. 

22-2.  CIR^SIUM,  Tournef, 

[Gr.  Kirsos,  a  swelled  vein :  for  which  it  was  a  supposed  remedy.] 
Heads  many-flowered ;  florets  all  similar  and  perfect,  or  rarely  im- 
perfectly dioicous.  Involucre  Towwdiiih-oxoid]  ^co'Zes mostly  tipt  with 
a  spine.  Anthers  with  a  linear-subulate  appendage ;  filaments  often 
hairy.  Stf/le-branches  concrete  nearly  to  the  apex.  Akenes  oblong, 
compressed;  pappus  of  many  hairs  united  in  a  ring  at  base,  plumose 
to  the  middle.  Receptacle  fimbrillate.  Leaves  alternate,  mostly 
sessile,  often  pinnatifid  and  prickly;  heads  usually  large,  termina- 
ting the  branches;  flowers  generally  purplish. 

f  Involucral  scales  all  tipt  ivitfi  a  spreading  spine, 

1,  C.  lanceolcltum,  Scop.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  decurrent,  forming  a 
prickly  winged  stem,  prickly-hispid  on  the  upper  surface,  cobwebby 
beneath,  the  segments  lanceolate. 

Carduus  lanceolatus.  L.  S^^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  436. 
Lanceolate  Cirsium.     Common  Thistle. 

Biennial.    Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  stout,  branching.    Leaves  4  to  8  or  12  inches 
long, — the  radical  ones   (as  is  usual  with  hiennials,)  much  larger  than  the  caidine. 
Heads  ovoid,  about  an  inch  in  diameter:  florets  purple  ;  anthers  yellowish. 
Hab.  Pastures;  roadsideS;  &q.  :     Nat.  of  Evirope.     Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  A  troublesome  foreigner, — delighting   in   a   rich   soil;   and 
requiring  some  attention  to  keep  it  in  subjection. 

f  f  Inner  scales  unarmed^  apjivessed;  filaments  hairy. 
*  Leaves  wtiite-ivoolly  beneath. 

2.  C  diS^COlor,  Spreng.  Leaves   all   pinnatifid,  smoothish   and 
green  above,  densely  tomentose  and  bluish-white  beneath. 
Carduus  discolor.  Nutt.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  437. 
Two-colored  Cirsium. 

Biennial.    Stem  2  to  5  feet  high,  with  rather  slender  spreading  leafy  branches, 
pubescent  with  crisped  membranous  hairs.    Leaves  3  or  4  tol2  or  15  inches  long, 
those  on  the  branches  small.    Heads  ovoid-oblong,  1  to  2  inches  in  length;  florets 
reddish-purple;  anthers  whitish, 
Hdb.  Old  fields;  borders  of  thickets:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 
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3»  €j.  altis^'simillll,  Spreng.  Radical  leaves  pinnatifid,  petio- 

late,  stem-leaves  undivided,  lance-oblong,  dentate,  roughish  above, 

hoary-tomentose  beneath. 

Carduus  altissimus.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  439. 

Tallest  Cirsium. 

Perennial  ?  Stem  3  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  hranching  and  slender  above,  roughish- 
pubescent.  liadical  leaves  12  to  18  inches  long,  and  3  to  5  or  6  inches  wide,  den- 
ticulate, and  ciliate  with  spinescent  bristles.  Heads  oblong-ovoid,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  linear-lanceolate  spinescent-ciliate  bracts  at  base ;  involucral  scaUs 
of  a  livid  color  near  the  apex,  terminating  in  a  subulate  spine.  Florets  purple, 
often  palish. 
Hah.  Borders  of  thickets;  fence-rows,  &c. :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

*  *  Leaves  green  on  both  sides,  or  loosely  lanuginous  beneath  ;  pinnatifid. 

4«  C  Illllticuill,  Mx.  Stem  tall,  with  slender  paniculate  rather 
naked  branches;  heads   subglobose;    involucral   scales  unarmed, 
closely  appressed,  viscid  and  cobwebby. 
Carduus  muticus.  Nutt.  ^^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  438. 

MUTIC,  OR  POINTLESS  CiRSIUM. 

Perennial  f  Stem  3  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  rather  slender,  angular-sulcate  and  stri- 
ate, pubescent;  branches  virgate,  few-leaved.  ieai'6s4tol2incheslong;  segments 
lanceolate,  spinulose.  Heads  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter ;  florets  purple. 
Hab.  Low  grounds ;  swampy  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

5.  C  pilniiluin,  Spreng.  stem  low,  stout;  leaves  partly  clasp- 
ing, with  irregular  undulate  very  prickly  segments;  heads  few, 
large,  conspicuously  bracteate ;  outer  involucral  scales  with  short 
spines ;  florets  pale  red. 

Carduus  pumilus.  A^utt.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed,  2.  p.  437. 
Dwarf  Cirsium. 

Biennial  ?  Plant  pale  greyish-green.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  thick  and  sparingly 
branched,  striate  and  hairy.  Leaves  4  to  12  or  15  inches  long  (the  radical  ones 
large),  densely  hairy  on  the  midrib  beneath.   Heads  usually  1  to  3,  roundish-ovoid, 

1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  large  pinnatifid  spinose  &racte  at  base;  florets  often 

2  inches  in  length,  pale  reddish-purple,  with  whitish  anthers, 

Hab.  Sterile  old  fields,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

0^5.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  quite  fragrant,  and  the  heads 
rather  handsome, — being  the  largest  of  any  of  our  native  thistles. 

€•  C.  horridulum,  Mx.  Stem  stout ;  leaves  partly  clasping,  acutely 
lobed,  very  spinose  with  yellowish  prickles;  heads  few,  large,  with 
a  verticil   of  pectinately-spinose  bracts  at  base;  involucral  scales 
scarcely  spinose ;  florets  pale  yellow. 
Carduus  spinosissimus.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p,  438, 
Rugged  Cirsium.     Yellow  Thistle. 

Perennial  f    ^Sifew  18  inches  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  mostly  simple,  striate,  lanugi- 
nous.   Leaves  4  to  10  inches  long.    Heads  often  solitary,  sometimes  as  large  as  in 
the  preceding  species ;  bracts  about  as  long  as  the  involucre :  involiocral  scales  ta- 
pering to  a  subulate  point. 
Hab.  Fields ;  Londongrove  :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr,  Aug. 

Obs.  This  repulsive  plant  may  be  indigenous  to  the  tJ.  States^ — 
but  it  is  evidently  a  stranger  in  this  County ;  and  our  farmers  would 
do  well  to  keep  it  such. 
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■\-\  -f  Involucral  scales  all  unarmed :  heads  small,  imperfectly  dioicous. 

•y.  O.  arvense,  Scop.  Rhizoma  creeping;  stem  slender,  paniculate  at 

summit;  leaves  sinuate-pinnatifid,  ciliate-spinose,  undulate;  heads 

numerous,  ovoid. 

Carduus  arvensis.  Sm.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  439. 

Field  Cirsium.     Canada  Thistle. 

Rhizoma  perennial, — creeping  horizontally  6  or  8  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  sending  up  erect  biennial  branches,  or  aerial  stems,  which  are  18  inches 
to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  slightly  decurrent,  the  radical 
ones  curled  or  wavy.  Heads  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  subpedunculate ;  w- 
woZwcraZ  scaZes  smoothish,  minutely  ciliate ;  ^orefe  pale  lilac-purple  ;  anthers  whit- 
ish, jilaments  nearly  smooth.  Akenes  linear-oblong,  slightly  4-cornered ;  pappus 
finally  longer  than  the  florets. 
Hob.  Fields,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  (which,  from  the  common  name,  seems  to 
have  reached  us  by  way  of  Cajiada,)  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
vilest  vegetable  pests  that  has  yet  invaded  our  country.  It  is,  hap- 
pily, yet  rare  in  Chester  County;  and  ought  to  be  most  vigilantly 
watched,  and  promptly  extirpated  whenever  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance. 

223.  L.AP^PA,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  labein,  to  lay  hold ;  from  its  hooked  tenacious  involucres.] 
Heads  many-flowered ;  florets  all  similar  and  perfect.  Involucre 
globose;  scales  coriaceous,  appressed  at  base,  spreading  and  ab- 
ruptly subulate  above,  with  a  rigid  incurved  point.  Anthers  with 
bristly  appendages  or  tips,  and  subulate  tails  at  base.  Style-branches 
free  and  divergent.  Akenes  oblong,  compressed,  transversely 
rugose ;  pappus  of  numerous  short  rough  deciduous  bristles.  Re- 
ceptacle bristly.  Biennials  ?  leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  large ;  heads 
rather  small ;  florets  purple,  with  bluish  anthers. 

1.  L.   major,  Gaertn.    Lower  leaves   cordate-oblong,    upper   ones 
ovate;  involucre  smoothish,  or  loosely  cobwebby. 
Arctium  Lappa.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  436. 
Greater  Lappa.     Burdock. 

Stem  2  to  4  or  6  feet  high,  paniculately  branching,  roughish-pubescent.  Leaves 
green  and  roughish  above,  paler  and  cobwebby-tomentose  beneath, — radical  ones 
1  to  2  feet  long,  wavy  and  erosely  dentate  on  the  margin  (sometimes  pinnatifid,  or 
deeply  and  coarsely  dentate) ;  petioles  9  to  18  inches  in  length;  stem-leaves  gradual- 
ly smaller,  and  more  or  less  ovate.  Heads  roundish-ovoid,  3^  an  inch  to  %  in 
diameter,  on  short  peduncles,  terminal  and  axillary. 
Hab.  Waste  places.    Nat.  of  Evirope.    Fl.  .July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Every  body,  that  has  been  in  contact  with  its  burs,  knows 
this  coarse  homely  iveed ;  but  every  body  does  not  take  care  to  keep 
it  in  due  subjection.  The  remarkable  variety,  with  pinnatifid  leaves, 
is  quite  frequent  about  the  streets  of  West  Chester. 

SUBORDER  II.    LIGULAEFLO^RAE. 

Florets  all  ligulate  and  perfect,  disposed  in  a  radiatiform  head. 

TRIBE  6.    CICHORA^CEAE. 
Stylerbranches  slender,  rather  obtuse,  uniformly  pubescent ;  stigmatic  lines  termi- 
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nating  near  the  middle.  Herbs  with  a  milky  juice!  leaves  alternate;  receptade 
generally  naked. 

*J24.  CICHO^RHJM,  Tournef. 
[Formed  from  Chicouryeh, — the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant.] 
Heads  many-flowered.     Involucral  scales  in   2   series, — the  outer 
about  5  in  number,  short  and  spreading— the  inner  8  or  10.  Akenes 
turbinate,  striate,  smooth ;  pappus  crown-like,  formed  of  numerous 
minute  chaffy  obtuse  scales. 

1.  C.  Inty^bus,  L.  Kadical  leaves  runcinate,  hispidly  scabrous  on 
the  midrib, — stem-leaves  oblong,  sinuate-dentate  or  entire,  partly 
clasping ;  heads  axillary,  subsessile,  mostly  in  pairs. 

Wild  Succory.  Chicory. 

Perennial.    Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  virgate  roughish-puhescent  branches. — 
Eadical  leaves  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long;  stem-leaves  smaller,  inconspicuous  on  the 
branches.    Heads  of  flowers  axillary  on  the  side  of  the  stem  and  branches,  in 
pairs,  or  often  solitary ;  florets  blue,  or  purplish,  sometimes  white. 
Hah.  Fields,  and  meadows.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  becoming  frequent  in  the  northern  side  of 
our  County, — and  is  justly  ranked  among  the  unprofitable  intruders. 

2.  C.  Endivia,  Willd.  var.   sativa,  PC.    Radical  leaves  obovate- 

oblong,    sinuate-dentate,    or    pinnatifid,    smoothish, stem-leaves 

auriculately  dilated  at  base ;  heads  aggregated  in  twos  and  fours  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  solitary  on  elongated  branches.  , 
Garden  Succory.     Endive. 

Biennial,  or  sometimes  annual.    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  somewhat  branched,  fistu- 
lar,  smoothish,  or  sparsely  hirsute.    Radical  leaves  6  to  12  inches  long,  tapering 
to  the  base,  toothed,  or  pinnatifid  with  the  margin  curled  and  lacerate.    Outer  in- 
volucral scales  hispid-ciliate;  florets  violet-purple,  sometimes  white. 
Hab.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.  July,  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  cultivated  for  the  young  radical  leaves, — which  are 
etiolated  or  blanched  by  the  exclusion  of  light,  and  then  used  as  a 
Salad.  The  sort  with  crisped  leaves  is  considered  as  the  best  for  the 
table. 

225.  KRIG^IA,  Schreber. 
[Named  in  honor  of  David  Krieg ;  a  German  Botanist.] 
Heads  several-  (15-  to  20-)  flowered.  Involucral  scales  several, 
somewhat  in  a  double  series.  Akenes  turbinate,  striate-angular ; 
pappus  double, — ^^the  outer  of  5  rounded  chaffy  scales — the  inner  of 
as  many  alternating  slender  bristles.  Small  annuals :  leaves  mostly 
all  radical ;  heads  solitary,  small,  on  naked  elongating  simple  scapes  ; 
florets  yellow. 

1.  K.  Virginica,   Willd.     Leaves  mostly  lyrate,  smooth  and 
glaucous, — the  earlier  ones  rounded  or  spatulate. 
Virginian  Krigia.     Dwarf  Dandelion. 

Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  often  lanceolate  and  sinuate-dentate,  nar- 
rowed to  9. petiole  at  base.  Scape  3  to  9  inches  high,  slender,  usually  2  to  4  or  5 
from  the  root,  sometimes  solitary.  JrewZMcraZscaZes  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  equal, 
spreading.  Akenes  reddish-brown,  crowned  with  5  cuneate-obovate  membranous 
scales,  and  5  scabrous  white  bristles. 
J3a&.  Dry,  sandy  ground;  roadsides,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 
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Ohs.  This  little  plant  varies  considerably,  in  the  different  stages 
of  its  progress  to  maturity. 

226.  CYJV^THIA,  Don. 

[Probably  from  Mount  Cynthus ;  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo  &  Diana.] 
Heads  many-flowered.  Involucral  scales  somewhat  in  2  rows. — 
Akenes  oblong,  striate ;  pappus  double, — the  oicter  of  numerous 
minute  chaffy  scales — the  inner  of  many  elongated  deciduous  hairs. 
Smoothish  glaucous  perennials :  leaves  chiefly  radical ;  heads  few, 
terminal,  rather  large  ;  florets  deep  yellow. 

1.  C.  Tir^inica^  Don.  Stem  mostly  bifid  or  trifid  at  sum- 
mit, few-leaved ;  radical  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  sessile  and  clasp- 
ing. 

C.  amplexicaulis.  Beck,  and  Fl.   Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  44L 
Virginian  Cynthia. 

Stmi  12  to  18  inches  high,  often  2  or  3  from  the  root,  somewhat  dichotomonsly 
branched  at  summit,  or  often  with  3  slender  naked  upright  peduncles,  and  with  a 
clasping  leaf  at  the  forks.  Radical  leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  narrowed  to  a  petiole  at 
base.  Involucral  scales  lance-linear,  united  at  base,  arranged  alternately  somewhat 
in  a  double  series. 
Ilab.  Meadows,  on  the  slaty  hills :  not  common.    Ft.  May.  Fr.  July. 

22^.  TRAGOPO^GOIV,  Toumef. 

[Gr.  Tragos,  a  goat,  and  Pogoyi,  a  beard;  in  allusion  to  the  pappus.] 
Heads  many-flowered.  Involucral  scales  8  to  16,  in  a  nearly  single 
series,  somewhat  united  at  base,  finally  reflexed.  Akenes  striate, 
scabrous,  terminating  in  a  long  continuous  beak ;  pappus  in  several 
series,  all  plumose  except  the  outer  ones,  which  are  longer  than  the 
rest.     Leaves  sublinear,  with  parallel  nerves. 

1.  T.  POnmro^LiuM,  L.  Root  fusiform,  fleshy ;  leaves  lance-linear, 
acuminate,  very  entire,    sessile   and  clasping ;  heads   on  terminal 
clavate  fistular  peduncles. 
Leek-leaved  Tragopogon.     Oyster-plant.     Salsify. 

riant  smooth  and  somewhat  glaucous;  biennial F  Stem  3  to  4  or  5  feet  high, 
somewhat  dichotomously  branching.  Leaves  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  distichously 
arranged,  ovately  dilated  at  base,  and  tapering  to  a  long  slender  acumination. — 
Involucral  scales  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  florets,  which  are  violet-purple  with  a 
fuscous  or  greenish-brown  tinge.  Alcenes  lance-oblong,  tapering  to  a  smooth  slen- 
der beaJc  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  the  pajypus  at  summit. 
Hob.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  Cultivated  for  its  fleshy  root, — which,  when  properly  cook- 
ed, has  something  of  the  flavor  of  fried  Oysters  ;  whence  one  of  its 
common  names. 

228.  HIERA^CIUM,  Toumef. 

[Gr.  Hierax,  a  hawk;  being  supposed  a  sharpener  of  that  bird's  vision.] 

//ea(f«  many-flowered.  Involucre  OYOid-ohlong;  scales  move  or  less 
imbricated.  Akenes  oblong,  striate,  not  beaked;  pappus  a  single 
series  of  tawny  fragile  bristles.  Perennials:  leaves  entire,  or  den- 
tate, usually  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  stem ;  heads  panicled,  or 
single ;  florets  yellow. 
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1.  H.  SC^brimi,  Mx.  Stem  rather  stout,  leafy,  hirsute ;  leayea 
obovate  or  oval;  panicle  oblong;  peduncles  thickish,  divaricate, 
glandular-hirsute. 

H.  Gronovii,  var.  b.  foliosum.  Mx.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  jp.  447. 
Scabrous  Hieracium.     Eough  Hawkweed. 

Stem  2  tx)  near  3  feet  high,  mostly  simple,  racemose-paniculate  at  summit.— 
ieaws  1  to  5  inches  long, — the  lower  ones  tapering  almost  to  a  petiole  Sithsise; 
stem-haves  sessile.    Heads  of  fLovf era  rather  small;  involucre  nearly  cylindrical, 
glandular-hirsute.    AJcenes  not  tapering  at  summit. 
Hdb.  Woodlands,  and  borders  of  thickets :  frequent.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

2.  II.  G-roniivii,  L.  Stem  virgate,  leafy  and  very  hairy  below, 
nearly  leafless  above;  leaves  lance-oblong;  panicle  corymbose; 
peduncles  rather  slender,  glandular-pilose. 

H.  Gronovii,  var.  a.  nudicaule.  3Ix.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  447. 
Gronovius'  Hieracium. 

Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high.    Leaves  2  to  6  inches  in  length, — ^the  radical  and  low- 
er ones  somewhat  spatulate  or  obovate-oblong,  on  petioles  about  an  inch  long ;  up- 
per stem-leaves  sessile  and  partly  clasping.    Heads  of  flowers  small.    AJcenes  taper- 
ing at  summit. 
Hob.  Open  woods ;  sterile  meadows :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This,  and  the  preceding  species,  are  nearly  related, — and 
have  been  regarded  as  varieties^  by  respectable  Botanists.  They 
seem,  however,  to  be  nearly  as  distinct  as  this  last  is  from  the  fol- 
lowing. 

3.  H.  venosum,  L.  Stem  scape-like,  mostly  leafless,  smooth ; 
leaves  obovate  and  ovate-oblong,  purple-veined ;  peduncles  smooth- 
ish. 

Veined  Hieracium.     Rattle-snake  weed. 

Stem,  1  to  2  feet  high,  naked  or  with  few  leaves,  corymbose-paniculate  at  sum- 
mit.   Leaves  mostly  all  radical,  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  tapering  almost  to  a  petiole 
at  base,  sometimes  nearly  veinless.    Heads  of  flowers  in  a  loose  paniculate  corymb, 
rather  large ;  involucre  smoothish.    Akenes  linear-oblong. 
Hob.  Open  woods;  clearings,  &c.:  frequent.     Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  Some  years  since,  this  plant  was  announced  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  the  Rattlesnake ;  but  it  seems  to  have  shared  the 
fate  of  all  such  antidotes. 

4.  H.  paniCUl^tum,  L.  Stem  slender,  leafy,  loosely  and 
paniculately  branched;  leaves  lanceolate,  thin  and  smooth;  pedun- 
cles very  slender,  diverging. 

Paniculate  Hieracium.     Panicled  Hawkweed. 

Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  slender  and  diffusely  branched.    Leaves  1  to  3  or  4 
inches  long,  acute  at  each  end,  remotely  denticulate,  sessile.    Heads  of  flowers 
small,  on  minutely  bracteate  pedicels ;  involucre  smooth.    AJcenes  short,  not  taper- 
ing. 
Hab.  Woodlands ;  old  meadows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 


229.  WAB^AI^US, 

[Perhaps  from  the  Gr,  Nabla,  a  harp ;  in  allusion  to  its  sometimes  lyrate  leaves.] 
Heads  usually  few-flowered,  and  nodding.  Involucre  cylindric ; 
scales  5  to  14,  in  a  single  series,  with  a  few  bractlets  at  base.    Akenes 
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iinear-oblong,  striate,  not  beaked ;  pappus  in  several  series  of  rough 
tawny  bristles.  Perennials:  leaves  petiolate,  very  variable;  heacU 
in  racemose-paniculate  fascicles ;  florets  greenish-white,  or  ochroleu- 
cous,  often  tinged  with  purple. 

1.  ]V.  albus  ^  IIoolc.  Rather  stout,  purplish  and  glaucous ;  leaves 
angular-hastate,  palmate-lobed,  and  sinuate-pinnatifid,  the  upper 
ones  ovate;  heads  purplish,  8-  to  12-flowered. 

Prenanthes  alba.  L.  ^'  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  444. 
White  Nabalus.  Lion's  foot.  Rattlesnake-root.  Gall  of  the  earth. 
Stem  2  or  3  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  smooth,  sometimes  nearly  simple,  often  much 
branched.  Leaves  2  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  often  as  wide  as  long,  varying  from 
triangular-hastate  to  palmate-lobed  and  pinnatifid, — ^the  radical  ones  large; 
petioles  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long.  Flm^ets  ochroleucous,  often  with  purplish  tinge. 
Hah.  Woods,  clearings,  and  copses :  frequent.    Ft.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  root  of  this  is  said  to  be  intensely  bitter, — and  is  one  of 
the  many  Indioji,  or  frontier,  remedies  for  the  bite  of  snakes. 

2.  JV.  altissimus,  Hook.  Rather  slender,  greenish;  leaves  del- 
toid, sub-cordate,  and  ovate,  dentate,  thin;  heads  greenish,  about 
5-flowered. 

Tallest  Nabalus. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  paniculately  branched,  smooth.  Leaves  3  to  5  or  6  inches 
long ;  petioles  3  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.  Heads  of  flowers  slender,  in  small  ax- 
illary and  loose  terminal  fascicles,  forming  a  long  leafy  panicle ;  Jiorets  yellowish. 
Hob.  Moist  woods,  and  copses :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

230.  TARAX^ACUM,  Haller. 
[Gr.  Tarasso,  to  sitir,  or  disturh ;  in  allusion  to  supposed  active  properties.] 
Heads  many -flowered.  Involucral  scales  in  two  series, — the  outer  or 
lower  ones  short,  the  upper  ones  long,  linear  and  erect.  Akenes 
oblong,  ribbed,  muricate  on  the  ribs  and  at  summit,  the  apex  finally 
produced  into  a  long  filiform  beak,  which  bears  at  summit  a  copious 
white  capillary  pajypus.  Stemless  perennials :  leaves,  consequently, 
all  radical,  pinnatifid  or  runcinate ;  heads  large,  solitary  on  fistular 
scapes  ;  florets  yellow. 

1,  T.  Dens-lebnis,  Desf.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  unequally  and  acutely 
runcinate ;  involucral  scales  not  corniculate  at  apes,  the  outer  ones 
reflexed;  akenes  spinellose  at  summit. 
Lecntodon  Taraxacum.  L.  ^-  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  443. 
Lion-tooth  Tabaxacum.     Dandelion  (from  Bent  de  Lion). 

Plant  at  first  pubescent,  at  length  smooth.  Leaves  4  to  10  or  12  inches  long. — 
Scapes  several  from  the  root,  4  to  12  inches  high  (elongating),  terete.  Involucre 
oblong, — the  inner  ixales  appressed,  with  scarious  margins — the  onter  reflexed, 
glightly  ciliate, — finally  the  entire  involucre  reflexed.  Akenes  terminating  in  a 
slender  heal<:,  which  is  short  at  first,  then  suddenly  elongating  about  %  of  an  inch, 
and  diverging,  with  the  pappus  at  summit,  so  as  to  form  a  globose  head. 
Hob.  Pastures ;  roadsides,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May, 

Obs.  This  foreigner — although  not  a  very  obnoxious  weed — is 
more  abundant  than  welcome ;  and  is,  moreover,  difiicult  to  get  rid 
of, — as  myriads  of  seeds  are  annually  wafted  over  the  country  by 
means  of  the  pappus.  The  young  radical  leaves,  when  blanched, 
are  said  to  make  a  good  substitute  for  Endive^  as  a  salad. 
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231.  LrACTU^CA,  Tournef. 

[Latin,  Lac,  milk;  in  reference  to  its  milky  juice.] 
Heads  several-flowered.  Involucre  subcylindric ;  scales  unequal, 
imbricated  in  2  to  4  series.  Ahenes  flatly  obcompressed,  abruptly 
■contracted  into  a  filiform  heah,  which  bears  a  copious  and  fugacious 
/)^^j9W5  of  fine  white  soft  hairs.  Smooth  leafy -stemmed  h.Qvb^',  head^ 
small,  numerous,  paniculate ;  florets  of  various  colors — yellow,  blue, 
purple  or  changeable. 

Florets  mostly  yellow. 

1.  L*.  elon^ata,  3fuhl.  var.  a.  longifolia,   Torr.   ^   Gr.  Lower 
leaves  runcinate-pinnatifid,  clasping,— upper  ones  linear-lanceolate, 
entire,  sessile ;  heads  racemose-paniculate. 
Elongated  Lactuca.     Wild  Lettuce. 

Biennial  f  Stem  3  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  sparingly  branched.  Lower  leaves  6  to  12 
inches  long,  variable  in  form — runcinate,  suhlyrate,  or  long-lanceolate  with  2  or  3 
conspicuous  lanceolate  divaricate  segments  on  each  side  near  the  middle ;  upper 
leams  gradually  smaller.  Heads  t)f  flowers  in  a  long  racemose  panicle,  jlfcewes 
oval,  rather  longer  than  the  heak. 
JI(jJ).  Fence-rows ;  thickets^,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

$J.  L.  satiVa,  L.  Leaves  entire, — radical  ones  erect,  oval,  wavy,— ~ 
stem-leaves  cordate,  clasping;  heads  corymbose-paniculate. 
Cultivated  Lactuca.     Garden  Lettuce.  Common  Salad. 

Annual;  yellowish-green  and  glaucous, — sometimes  fuscous,  and  tinged  with 
dark  puiple.    Stem  2  to  4  feet  high ;  branches  clothed  with  numerous  small  leaves. 
Lower  leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long ;  upper  ones  gradually  smaller.    Heads  of  flow- 
ers terminal.    Akenes  lance-obovate,  about  half  as  long  as  the  beak. 
Hob.  GsiTdens.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.  Jvilj.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  plant — called  ^^  Salad,^^  par  excellence — is  universally 
known,  and  cultivated.  The  forms  known  as  "  Curled,'''  and  ^'■Head  " 
8alad^  are  considered  as  distinct  species,  by  Prof.  Db  Candolle. 

232.  MriiG-E^DIUM,  Cassini. 

[Latin,  mulgeo,  to  milk ;  in  reference  to  its  copious  milky  juice.] 
Heads  many-flowered.  Involucre,  &c.  nearly  as  in  Lactuca ;  scales 
often  tinged  with  dark  purple.  Akenes  ancipitally  compressed, 
ribbed,  contracted  at  summit  to  a  very  short  thickish  beak,  which  is 
expanded  at  apex  into  a  ciliate  disk  bearing  a  copious  deciduous 
pappus  of  soft  yet  rather  brittle  hairs. 

t  Pappus  white  ;  florets  Uue, 

1.  M.  acuiniliatuin,  HO.  Radical  leaves  slightly  runcinate 5 
stem-leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  sinuate-denticulate,  petiolate. 
Sonchus  acuminatus.    Willd.  Sf  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  446. 
Acuminate  Mulgedium. 

Biennial.    Stem  3  to  6  feet  high,  terete,  smooth,  paniculate  at  summit.    Leaves 
3  to  6  inches  long,  sometimes  nearly  deltoid,  abruptly  contracted  at  base  to  » 
winged  tapering  petiole  1  or  2  inches  in  length.    Heads  of  flowers  small,  in  ft  rather 
loose  panicle,  sometimes  racemose  on  the  branches. 
Ha>b.  Woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr,  Sept. 
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f  f  Pappus  tawny ;  florets  pcde  blue,  or  ochroUucous. 

fl»  M.  leucopll^euill,  BO.  Leaves  irregularly  pinnatifid, — 

radical  ones  on  long  petioles,  cauline  sessile  or  contracted  to  winged 

petioles. 

Sonchus  Floridanus.  Ait.  Sf  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  445.  not  of  L. 

Whitish-brown  or  Grey  Mulgedium. 

Biennial.    Stem  4  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  smoothish,  paniculate  at  summit.    Leaves 
S  to  9  or  12  inches  long, — radical  ones  on  petioles  2  to  5  or  6  inches  in  length ;  stem- 
leaves  sessile,  or  the  lower  ones  contracted  to  winged  petioles.    Heads  of  flowers 
rather  small,  in  an  oblong  terminal  panicle ;  involucre  oToid-oblong. 
Ba&.  Fence-rows;  thickets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

*J33,  SOIV^CHUS,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name,  of  obscure  meaning.] 
Heads  many-flowered,  tumid  at  base.     Involucral  scales  more  or  less 
imbricated.     Akenes  compressed,  ribbed,  not  beaked ;  pappus  copi- 
ous, of  very  white  soft  fine  silky  hairs.     Smoothish  and  glaucous 
herbs;  florets  yellow. 

X.  S.  olerdceus,  L.  Leaves  runcinate-pinnatifid,   dentate,  sagittate 
and  clasping ;  akenes  transversely  rugose. 
Potherb  Sonchus.     Common  Sow-thistle. 

Annual.  Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  branched,  fistular,  tender,  glandular-pilose  above. 
Jicaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long, — the  lower  ones  r uncinate,  on  petioles  1  to  2  inches 
in  length,-^w^j)er  ones  clasping.  Heads  of  flowers  in  terminal  and  axillary  cymose 
panicles ;  peduncles  thickish,  clothed  when  young  with  a  loose  flocculent  white  to- 
mentum ;  involucre  tumid  and  orbicular  at  base,  abruptly  contracted  above  to  an 
acumination. 
Hab.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

2.  S.  dsper,  Vill.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  wavy,  or  slightly  runcinate, 

spinulose-dentate,  auriculate-clasping ;   akenes  margined,  3-nerved 

on  each  side,  smooth. 

S.  spinulosus.  Bigel.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  445. 

Sharp  Sonchus. 

Annual.  Stem  about  2  feet  high,  branched,  slightly  glandular-pilose  above.— 
Ltaves  2  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  with  numerous  and  somewhat  prickly  teeth  on  the 
margin, — the  lower  ones  sometimes  pinnatifid,  on  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length, — 
upper  ones  with  rounded  auricles  at  base,  clasping  the  stem.  Heads  of  flowers  in 
terminal  subumbellate  panicles. 
Hab.  Banks  of  the  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs,  This  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous — at  least  in  the  South ; 
but  it  is  unquestionably,  I  think,  a  stranger  in  Chester  County. 

OEDEK  LII.  LOBELIACEAE. 

HerbSf  often  with  milky  juice;  leaves  alternate,  without  stipules;  flowers  scattered 
(i.  e.  not  in  heads) ;  calyx-tube  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  ovary;  cordla  tubular, 
irregularly  5-lobed,  mostly  slit  longitudinally  nearly  or  quite  to  the  base ;  stamens 
5,  free  from  the  corolla,— with  the  anthers  completely,  and  the  filaments  more  or 
less,  united  into  a  tube;  seeds  numerous,  with  fleshy  aUnmien. 
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*J34.  liOBEXIA,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  Matthias  de  Lobel,  a  Flemisli  Botanist.] 
Calyx  5-cleft, — the  sinuses  sometimes  auriculate;  tube  short,  tumid. 
(7<?roW<i  sub-bilabiate ;  upper  lip  smaller,  2-lobe(i  and  erect;  lower 
lip  spreading,  3-lobed ;  tube  slit  on  the  upper  side.  Style  1 ;  stigma 
mostly  2-lobed,  fringed  with  a  pilose  ring.  Capsule  half  superior, 
2-celled,  thin,  opening  at  the  top.  Seeds  minute,  oblong,  scabrous. 
Leaves  (of  the  following)  subsessile;  flowers  usually  in  terminal 
bracteate  racemes. 

f  Flowers  bright  crimson, 

1.  li,  cardinsllifS^  L,  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at  each 
end,  denticulate ;  raceme  elongated,  rather  secund,  leafy  below. 
Cardinal  or  Chief  Lobelia.     Cardinal-flower. 

Perennial,    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  usually  simple  hut  growing  in  bunches,  pu- 
bescent.   Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long.    Raceme  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long ;  flowers 
rather  large,  very  brilliant,  opening  in  succession,  or  few  at  a  time ;  anthers  grey- 
ish-blue ;  pedicels  hirsute. 
Hob.  Along  swampy  rivulets :  ftequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  superb  plant  would  be  in  the  collection  of  every  ama- 
teur gardener,  if  it  had  to  be  imported  at  a  high  price ;  whereas 
now — like  most  of  our  native  floral  beauties — it  is  generally  neg- 
lected. 

f  f  Flowers  mosUy  bright  bluej  and  large. 

2.  li.  sypbilitica,  L.  Hairy ;  leaves  oblong  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acute,  sinuate-serrulate ;  calyx-'lobes  short,  the  auricles  reflexed, 
shorter  than  the  tube. 

Syphilitic  Lobelia. 

Perennial.    Stem  1  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  angular,  nearly  simple.    Leaves  2  to  4 
inches  long.    Eaceme  4  to  10  or  12  inches  long;  calyx-segmsnts  bristly-ciliate,  with 
the  margins  of  the  sinuses  folded  back.    Cbrdla  nearly  an  inch  long,  sometimes 
tinged  with  purple,  rarely  milk-white. 
Hob.  Moist  grounds;  along  rivulets:  frequent.    JPZ.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is  also  a  showy  plant,  when  in  bloom, — ^next  in  rank, 
among  our  indigenous  species,  to  the  preceding.  It  was,  formerly, 
a  famous  Indian  Nostrum, — and  had  such  repute,  that  the  secret  was 
purchased  of  the  Aborigines :  but,  when  once  known,  it  soon  shared 
the  usual  fate  of  purchased  Nostrums ;  and  possibly — ^like  all  exag- 
gerated reputations — its  character  may  have  been,  thereafter,  un^ 
duly  disparaged. 

S«  Li.  pilbemla,  Mx.  Pubescent ;  stem  simple ;   leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  mostly  obtuse,  glandular-denticulate ;  calyx-lobes  long,  the 
auricles  scarcely  reflexed,  about  as  long  as  the  densely  hairy  short 
tube. 
Puberulent  Lobelia. 

Perennial.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  striate,  rather  slender,  strictly  simple.  Leaves 
1  to  2  inches  long,  varying  from  obovate  to  lance-ovate,  the  upper  ones  smaller 
and  acute.  Raceme  2  to  6  or  8  inches  long;  calyx-segments  about  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  ccxroUa  }4to%  of  an  inch  in  length,  often  tinged  with  purple. 
Eab.  Moist  meadows ;  Penn  Township ;  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  iPV.  Sept. 
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Ohs.  This  species  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  South  Western 
portion  of  the  County.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  some  of  the  moist 
meadows  of  Penn  Township. 

fit  Flowers  pale  blue,  and  small. 

4.  Ij.  inflata,  i^.  Hirsute;  stem  paniculately  branched ;  leaves 
lance-ovate,  crenate-dentate ;  calyx-lobes  without  auricles;  capsule 
injiated. 

Inflated  Lobelia.     Indian  Tobacco. 

.Biennial  P  lactescent.    Stem  9  to  18  inches  bigh,  sometimes  vring-angled  l)y  the 
decurrence  of  the  leares ;  branches  axillary.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  rather 
acute.    Racemes  leafy;  flowers  rather  inconspicuous;  capsules  ovoid,  or  oval,  thin 
and  membranaceous,  smoothish. 
Ilab.  Pastures ;  roadsides,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  harsh,  acrid  plant,  is  somewhat  noted  for  the  use  made 
of  it  by  a  tribe  of  modern  Empirics, — whose  successful  impostures, 
at  this  time  of  day,  would  almost  excuse  the  impatient  adage — si 

vulgus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur  ! 

5,  li.  spicata,  Lam.  Pubescent,  or  sometimes  smoothish ;  stem 
simple  and  slender ;  leaves  oblong,  the  radical  ones  often  spatulate ; 
raceme  somewhat  spiked,  virgate  and  naked. 

L.  Claytoniana.  Mx.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  154. 
Spiked  Lobelia. 

Perennial.  Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  somewhat  angular-sulcate,  often  2  or  3  from 
the  root.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long, — the  radical  ones  nearly  entire,— the 
upper  ones  smaller,  acute  and  denticulate.    Eaceme  6  to  10  or  12  inches  long; 
hracts  lance-linear. 
Ila^.  Fields,  meadows,  and  open  woods:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

ORDER  LIIL    CAMPANULACEAE. 

iTer65,  with  a  milky  juice;  haves  alternate,  without  stipules ;  flmvers  scattered; 
calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  corolla  more  or  less  campanulate,  regularly  5- 
lobed,  valvate  in  the  bud ;  stamens  mostly  5,  free  from  the  corolla,  and  from  each 
other;  seeds  numerous,  with  fleshy  albumen. 

235.  CAMPA]V^UL.A,  Tournef. 

[Latin,  diminutive  of  Campana,  a  bell ;  from  the  shape  of  the  corolla.] 

Calyx  5-cleft.     Stamens  distinct;  filaments  dilated   connivent  and 

valve-like  at  base.     Stigmas  mostly  3 ;  capsule  with  as  many  cells., 

each  cell  opening  by  a  lateral  parietal  valve,  which  lifts  upward. 

1.  €•  aparinoldes,  Pursh.  Stem  slender,  weak  and  straggling, 
acutely  angular ;  angles  retrorsely  scabrous ;  leaves  linear-lanceo- 
late ;  pedicels  terminal,  filiform ;  flowers  small. 
Aparine-like  Campanula. 

Annual  f    Stem  12  to  18  inches  long,  somewhat  3-angled,  branching,  limber  and 
straggling,  supported  by  other  plants.    Leaves  %  ^^  in.ch  to  1%  inches  in  length, 
sessile.    Pedicels  3^  an  inch  to  an  inch  long ;  flowers  whitish,  with  purple  veins , 
nodding ;  style  about  as  long  as  the  corolla. 
Hob.  Swamps,  and  wet  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug, 

S.  C.  Americsllia^  L.  Stem  erect,  virgate ;  leaves  ovate-lance- 
|Glate,  acuminate;  flowers  in  a  terminal  leafy  raceme;  pedicels 
short,  clavate. 
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American  Campanula. 

Perennial  ?  Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  sometimes  branched.  Leaves  2  to  5  inches 
long, — upper  ones  contracted  and  tapering  at  base  to  a  kind  of  winged  'petiole  near 
an  inch  long.  Flowers  rather  distant,  in  a  long  terminal  raceme,  which  is  leafy 
below,  and  often  with  2  or  3  flowers  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf;  corolla  pale  purplish  blue, 
spreading ;  style  much  exserted. 
Hub.  Woods,  and  moist  shaded  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

236.  SPEC1J1,A^RIA,  Heister. 
[From  Speculum  Veneris;  the  ancient  name  of  an  European  species.] 
Calyx  5-  (rarely  3-  or  4-)  lobed.     Corolla  subrotate.     Stamens  5, 
distinct ;  filaments  dilated  aiid  connivent  at  base,  hairy,  shorter  than 
tlie  anthers.     Stigmas  3.     Capsule  oblong,  prismatic,  3-celled,  each 
cell  opening  by  a  lateral  valve.     Annuals :  flowers  axillary,  sessile. 

1.  S.  perfoliata,  Alph,  DC.  Stem  simple,  angular;  leaves 
roundish  or  reniform-cordate,  crenate-dentate,  clasping  and  con- 
cave. 

Campanula  amplexicaulis.  3Ix.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p,  156. 
Perfoliate  Specularia. 

Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  rarely  branched;  angles  hispid  with  spreading  or  ro- 
trorso  bristles.    Leo.ves  y^  an  inch  to  ^  in  length,  and  nearly  an  inch  wide.    Flow- 
ers  bluish-purple,  1  to  3  or  4  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf.    Seeds  lenticular. 
Hah.  Pastures,  and  grain-fields :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

ORDER  LIV.    ERICACEAE. 

Chiefly  shrubs ;  leaves  mostly  alternate,  without  stipules ;  flowers  regular,  or  nearly 
so ;  cm'olla  4-  or  5-lobed  (rarely  4-  or  b-petaled) ;  stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many, 
as  the  lobes  or  petals;  anthers  often  with  awn-lilce  appendages,  o^udi  frequently 
opening  by  pores  at  summit ;  style  1 ;  ovary  4-  to  10-celled ;  fruit  a  berry,  or  cap- 
mfc ;  seeds  with  fleshy  albumen. 

This  is  an  interesting  Order, — comprising  some  plants  of  a  medicinal  character, 
and  a  number  that  are  exceedingly  beautiful — especially  the  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons, Kalmias,  and  many  species  of  the  multitudinous  genus  (Erica)  which  is  the 
type  of  the  Family.  The  Rhododendrons  recently  collected  on  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  by  that  enterprising  and  accomplished  Botanist,  Doctor  J.  D.  Hooker, 
are  among  the  most  magnificent  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery. 

-©^  The  prevailing  under-shrubs  in  our  forests, — namely,  the  Gaylussacias,  Vac- 
ciniums,  and  Andromedas, — seem  to  take  the  place,  on  this  Continent — and  may 
lie  regarded  as  the  Phytognostic  Equivalents — of  the  Ericas  of  the  Eastern  hemis- 
phere. 

SUBORDER  I.    VACCINIE^AE. 

Calyx4ube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  which  becomes  a  berry,  or  berry-like  fruit, 
crowned  with  the  calyx-teeth. 

23V,  GAYLilISSAC^IA,  IT.  B.  K. 

[Dedicated  to  M.  Gay-Lussac  ;  a  French  Chemist,  and  Savant.] 
Corolla  ovoid,  or  campanulate,  5-cleft.  Stamens  10;  anthers  awn- 
less, — the  cells  tapering  and  tubular  above,  opening  by  a  pore,  or 
chink,  at  summit.  Ovary  10-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each 
cell.  Fruit  a  drupe-like  berry,  containing  \0  nutlets.  Leaves  mostly 
deciduous,  entire,  and,  with  the  flowers,  resinous-dotted;  flowers 
racemose. 
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1,  Cir,  duildosa^  Torr.  ^^  Gr.  Somewhat  liairy  and  glandular; 
leaves  obovate-oblong,  mucronate,  green  on  both  sides,  thickish  and 
shining  when  old ;  racemes  elongated ;  bracts  oval,  longer  than  the 
pedicels ;  pedicels  with  a  pair  of  lanceolate  bractlets  above  the  mid- 
dle; corolla  campanulate;  ovary  glandular-hirsute. 
Bushy  Gaylussacia.     Dwarf  Huckleberry. 

Stem  often  creeping  at  base,  bushy-branched ;  branches  12  to  18  inches  high.— 
Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  roughish,  the  margin  entire,  slightly 
reyolute,  and  pubescent-ciliate,  rounded  at  apex,  or  often  rather  acute,  somewhat 
cuneate  at  base,  subsessile.  Flowers  white.  Berries  rather  large,  black  and 
shining  when  mature. 
Hah.  Sandy  woodlands ;  West  Nottingham :  rare.    jP?.  June.  JV.  Aug. 

Ohs.  My  Chester  County  specimen — for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  an  acute  and  sagacious  observer  (Mr.  Nathan  Mil- 
der)— was  received  while  this  edition  was  passing  through  the  press. 
It  appears  to  be  the  var.  hirtella,  of  Gray  ( Vaccinium  hirtellum,  Ait. 
*  DC). 

^.  Cr.  fronddsa^  Torr.  ^  Gr.  Smooth ;    leaves   obovate-oblong, 
obtuse,  glaucous  beneath ;  pedicels  long,  bracteolate  near  the  mid- 
dle ;  corolla  ovoid-campanulate. 
Vaccinium  frondosum.  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  256. 
Leafy  Gaylussacia.     Blue-tangles.  Huckleberry.  Dangle-berry. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  branching ;  branches  rather  slender.  Leaves  1  to  3  inches 
long,  tapering  at  each  end,  but  rather  obtuse  at  apex,  cuneate  at  base,  on  very 
short  petioles.  i?acemes  lateral,  loose  and  few-flowered;  pe<^z'cefo  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long,  with  2  minute  subulate  sub-opposite  bractlets  near  the  middle ;  corolla 
white,  tinged  with  red.  Berries  rather  large,  globose,  dark  blue  with  a  glaucous 
bloom,  when  mature. 
Hob.  Moist  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  berries  of  this,  and  most  of  the  other  species,  are  escu- 
lent and  palatable ;  but  rather  uncomfortable  to  eat,  on  account  of 
the  nutlets, — being  what  are  commonly  called  ^'  seedy  Huckle-berries.^^ 

3.  €r.  reisindsa,  Torr.  ^  Gr.  Pubescent  while   young ;    leaves 

oblong-oval,  at  first  ciliate  and  viscid;  pedicels  short,  bracteolate 

near  the  base ;   corolla  ovoid-conical. 

Vaccinium  resinosum.  Ait.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  256. 

Resinous  Gaylussacia.     Black  Huckleberry. 

Stem  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  much  branched.  Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  atoms,  and  flat  shining  patches,  of  yellow  resinous  matter  beneath; 
petioles  short,  but  distinct.  Racemes  numerous,  with  the  flowers  crowded ;  pedicels 
1  to  3  lines  long,  with  very  small  lanceolate  bractlets  at  or  near  |he  base ;  corolla 
mostly  reddish,  with  tinges  of  pale  yellowish-green.  Berries  depressed-globose, 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  black  and  shining  when  mature. 
Hob.  Dry  woods;  slaty  hills:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

238.  VACCIX^IUM,  L. 

[An  ancient  Latin  name,  of  obscure  etymology.] 
Corolla  campanulate,  or  ovoid-oblong,  4-  or  5-cleft,  the  lobes  more 
or  less  revolute.     Stamens  S  or  10;  anthers  sometimes  2- awned  on 
the  back, — the  cells  separate  and  tubular  above,  opening  by  a  pore 
at  summit.     Berry  4-  or  5-celled ;  cells  several-seeded. 
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gl.  Le&xeB  evergreen ;  coroll&  deeply  4rparted  ^  anthers  awnless;  berries  red,  add, 
CranbereYi 

1.  V.  macroc^rpon,  Ait.  Stems  slender,  creeping,  with  as- 
cending branches ;  leaves  oblong,  obtuse ;  peduncles,  lateral. 
Oxycoccus  macrocarpuSi  Fers,  J  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  241: 
Large-fruited  VacciniuM.     American  Cranberry. 

Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  long,  sending  up  short  slender  branches.  Leaves  about 
half  an  inch  long,  slightly  revolute  oh  the  margin ;  petioles  very  short.  Peduncles 
about  an  inch  long,  1-flowered,  bi-bracteolate  near  the  hodding  flower.  Cordla  pale 
purple ;  lobes  linear-lanceolate,  reflexed  or  revolute.  Berry  globose,  half  an  inch, 
in  diameter. 
Ilab.  Wet,  or  swampy  meadoWs :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  October. 

Obs.  Well  known,  and  highly  prized  for  its  fine  acid/rmV, — which 
experience  shoWs  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  I  have  followed 
Dr.  Gray,  and  others,  in  reducing  this  to  a  section  of  Vaccinium, — 
though  I  think  there  are  many  admitted  Genera,  based  on  more 
slender  foundations* 

2  2.  Leaves  deciduous :    f  Corolla  campanulate,  54obed ;  anthers  2-awned ;  berries 
greenish,  mawkish.    Deer-berry.  Bilberry. 

2.  T,  stammeum^  L.  Bushy;  leaves  lance-oval,  acute,  glau- 
cous beneath;  anthers  conspicuously  exserted;  racemes  leafy; 
berries  large. 

Stamineous  Vaccinium.     Squaw  Huckleberry. 

Stem2ijoZ  feet  high,  diffusely  branchings  Leaves  1  to  near  3  inches  lohg; 
petioles  very  short.  Flowers  in  lateral  leafy  pubescent  raceines  2  to  3  inches  in 
length ;  pedicels  ^  of  an  inch  long,  naked ;  corolla  white,  spreading ;  lobes  ovate ; 
anthers  each  with  2  subulate  spreading  awns  at  the  back.  Berries  often  near  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  bitterish  and  inedible 
ifod.  Moist  woodlands,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Augi 

1 1  Corolla  ovoid-oblong,  b-toothed ;  anthers  awnless ;   berries  bluish-black,  with  a 
glaucous  bloom,  sweet  or  subacid.    Blue-berry. 

3-  T.  Pennsylvailicum,  Lam.  Dwarfish ;  branches  yellow- 
ish-green;   leaves  lance-oblong,  mucronate-serrulate,   smooth  and 
shining;  racemes  subfasciculate. 
Pennsylvanian  Vaccinium.     Sugar  Huckleberry. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  much  branched ;  branches  more  or  less  angular,  with  a 
green  verrucose  bark.  Leaves  1  to  near  2  inches  long,  mostly  acute  at  each  end, 
nearly  sessile.  Racemes  4-  to  8-flowered,  terminal  and  lateral,  numerous,  from 
buds  without  leaves,  and  often  on  leafless  branches ;  pedicels  1  to  3  or  4  lines  long, 
with  small  lanceolate  bractkts  at  or  near  the  base ;  corolla  pale  red,  or  greenish- 
white  tinged  with  red.  Berries  middle-sized,  sweet. 
Hab.  Hilly  woodlands,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  fruit  of  this  is  very  pleasant — comes  early,  and  is  much 
sought  after,  in  its  season. 

4.  V.  coryillbiisum,  L.  Tall;  young  branches  pubescent; 
leaves   oval   or   obovate,  entire;  racemes   short,  subcorymbose  on 
naked  branchlets. 
Corymbose  Vaccinium.     Swamp,  or  Tall  Huckleberry.  Blue-berry. 

Stem  5  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  often  stout,  with  irregular  straggling  branches,— the 
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young  leafing  branches  pubescent, — the  flower-bearing  ones  short,  naked,  anJ  of 
a  greenish-bronze  color.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  generally  oval,  with  a  short 
obtuse  callous  point  at  apex ;  petioles  very  short.  Bacemes  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
long,  6-  to  10-  or  12-flowered ;  pedicels  J^  to  ^  of  an  inch  long,  with  purplish  hract' 
Ms,  at  base,  which  resemble  bud  scales ;  corolla  white,  mostly  tinged  with  purple, 
nearly  cylindrical.  Berries  rather  large  (often  1  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter), 
sub-acid,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
Hob.  Shaded  swamps,  and  rivulets :  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

06s.  This  is  the  Bluc-herry  so  much  admired  in  the  Philadelphia 
market, — and  so  abundantly  supplied  from  the  swamps  of  New 
Jersey.     It  is  comparatiYely  scarce  in  Chester  County. 

SUBORDER  IT.    ERICIN^EAE. 

CWya;  free  from  the  omr^/ ;  corolla  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  dialypdalous !  seed- 
coat  mostly  thin  and  close-fitting. 

TRIBE  1.    ANDROMEDE^AE. 

Fi'uU  a  capsule,  opening  locidicidally. 

t  Calyx  becoming  herry-Wce  in  fruit,  inclosing  the  capside. 

239.  GAIIL.THE^RIA,  Kalm. 

[Dedicated  to  Dr.  GauUhier,  or  Gautier;  a  French  Botanist,  of  Quebec] 
Calyx  5-cleft,  bibracteolate  at  base.  Corolla  ovoid-oblong,  5- 
toothed.  Stamens  10,  included;  anther-cells  each  2-awned  at  sum- 
mit, opening  by  a  terminal  pore.  Capsule  depressed-globose,  5- 
c^lled,  many-seeded,  inclosed  in  the  red  bernj-like  calyx !  Suffruti- 
cose  humble  evergreens ;  fiowers  axillary,  solitary. 

!•  Cr.  procumbeilS,  L.  Stem   creeping,   root-like ;    branches 
ascending,  leafy   at   summit;    leaves   cuneate-obovate,    obscurely 
serrate;  flowers  few,  nodding. 
Procumbent  Gaultheria.     Tea-berry.  Spicy  Wintergreen, 

Stem  rhizoma-like,  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  groimd ;  hranches  simple,  3  to  5 
inches  high,  naked  below,  or  with  a  few  lance-ovate  scales.  Leaves  few  (4  to  6).  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  rather  crowded ;  petioles  very  short.  Flowers 
white,  1  to  3  or  4,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  on  recurved  peduncles  34  to  3-^ 
an  inch  long ;  fruit  persistent. 
Hob.  Woods ;  Brandy  wine  hills :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  October. 

Obs.  This  spicy  little  plant — though  rare  here — is  very  abundant 
in  New  Jersey ;  and  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicated 
syrups,  and  popular  diet-drinks. 

f  f  Calyx  dry  and  unchanged  in  fruit. 

240.  EPIGAE  A,  L. 

[Gr.  Epiy  upon,  and  Ge,  the  earth ;  alluding  to  its  trailing  habit.] 
Calyx  deeply  5-parted,  3-bracteolate  at  base.     Corolla  salver-form. 
Stamens  10;  anthers  ohlong,  awnless,  opening  lengthwise.     Capsule 
depressed-globose,  5-angled,  5-celled,  many-seeded.     Suflfruticose 
trailing  evergreens  ;  flowers  in  axillary  clusters. 

1*  E,  repens,  L.  Hirsute;  leaves   cordate-oblong,   entire,   on 
rather  long  petioles ;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  villous  within. 
Creeping  Epigaea.     Ground  Laurel.  Trailing  Arbutus. 
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Stem  prostrate,  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  branching.    Leaves  1  to  near  3  inches 
long,  reticulately  veined ;  petioles  ]4  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.    Floioers  in 
small  fasciculate  racemes,  very  fragrant ;  lyedicels  1  or  2  lines  long ;  corolla  pale 
red  or  reddish-white,  the  tube  %  to  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Hob.  Hilly  woods,  of  northern  exposure :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  July. 

241.  AIVDROM  EDA,  L. 

[So  named,  in  allusion  to  the  classic  story  of  ATidrojneda.'] 
Calyx  5-parted,  sometimes  bracteolate  at  base.  Corolla  ovoid,  or 
subcylindric,  mostly  5-tootlied,  Stamens  usually  10,  included;  an- 
thers awnless,  or  awned,  opening  by  terminal  pores  or  slits.  Cap- 
sule 5-celled,  many-seeded.  Shrubs :  leaves  (of  the  following  species) 
deciduous ;  flowers  racemose,  or  fasciculate. 

\  1.  Calyx  without  hractlets ;  anthers  awnless. 
f  Corolla  globular ;  capsule  subglobose. 

1;  A.  ligustrlna,  3Iuhl.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,   acuminate; 
racemes  paniculate,  mostly  naked ;  flowers  small. 
Privet-like  Andromeda.     Pepper-bush. 

Stem  3  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  with  numerous  rather  erect  branches.  Leaves  1  to 
near  3  inches  long,  obscurely  serrulate;  petioles  1  to  3  lines  in  length.  Racemes 
3^  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  often  a  little  compound,  arranged  paniculately 
on  the  terminal  branches  of  the  preceding  year ;  pedicels  /^  to  J^  of  an  inch  long, 
often  in  fascicles  of  2  to  5 ;  corolla  white. 

Hob.  Moist  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

t 
t  f  Corolla  ovoid-oblong ;  capsule  pyramidal. 

2.  A.  Mariana,  L.  Leaves  oval,  entire,  thickish  and  subco- 
riaceous;  racemes  short,  sessile;  pedicels  fasciculate;  flowers 
rather  large. 

Maryland  Andromeda.     Stagger-bush. 

^em  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  erect  branches,  and  a  cinereous  black-dotted  bark. 
Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  shortly  and  bluntly  mucronate ;  petioles  about  i^  of  an 
inch  in  length.  jPZowers  fasciculate  on  the  old  branches,  from  terminal  and  lat- 
eral buds,  unaccompanied  with  leaves ;  pedicels  about  half  an  inch  long  (of  the 
fruit,  near  an  inch),  with  ovate  bracts,  like  bud-scales,  at  base ;  corolla  white,  or 
tinged  with  pale  red. 
Hob.  Hilly  woodlands:  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug, 

Obs.  This  shrub  is  somewhat  rare,  here ;  but  is  very  common  in 
New  Jersey, — ^where  the  farmers  think  it  is  injurious  to  sheep,  when 
eaten  by  them — producing  a  disease  called  the  staggers. 

I  2.  Calyx  bibracieolate ;  anthers  tipt  with  4  erect  awns. 

3.  A.  racem^sa,  i>.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  serrulate,  thin; 
racemes  longish,  secund,  mostly  simple. 

Racemose  Andromeda. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  with  slender  straggling  branches,  and  a  cinereous  exfolia- 
ting bark.  Leaves  1}4  to  3  inches  long,  mucronate,  rather  obtuse  at  base;  petioles 
about  a  line  in  length.  Racemes  numerous,  2  to  3  or  4  inches  lung,  leafless,  tftr 
minal  on  short  spreading  branchlets ;  flowers  nodding,  or  ranged  along  the  under 
side,  on  short  thickish jpecZtceZs;  caZya;  purple;  corolla,  white  (purple  in  the  buil}» 
nearly  cylindric ;  capsule  small,  depressed-globose,  umbilicate. 
Hab.  Moist  thickets:  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr. 
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242.  CI.E  THRA,  L. 

[Klethra,  the  Greek  name  for  the  Alder ;  which  it  resembles.] 
Catyz  5-parted.  Corolla  of  5  ohoYSite-ohlong  distinct  petals  !  Sta- 
mens  10,  often  exserted ;  anthers  inversely  sagittate,  reflexed  in  the 
bud,  opening  by  terminal  pores,  or  chinks.  Sti/le  slender;  stigmas 
3.  Capsule  3-celled,  3-valved,  inclosed  by  the  calyx.  Shrubs: 
leaves  deciduous ;  flowers  racemose,  white. 

1.  C  a^lnifolia,  L.    Leaves   cuneate-obovate,   acute,    coarsely 

serrate,  green   on   both   sides;  racemes   mostly   simple,  bracteate, 

hoary-tomentose. 

Alder-leaved  Clethra.     Sweet  Pepper-bush.  White  Alder. 

Stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  branched.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long ;  petioles  3^  to  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  length.    Racemes  3  to  6  inches  long,  sometimes  with  2  or  3  branches 
from  the  base,  bearing  numerous  fragrant  flowers :  pedicels  short,  each  with  a 
lance-linear  hract  at  base  longer  than  the  pedicel. 
Hcd>.  Wet  thickets ;  E.  Marlborough :  not  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Octo. 

TRIBE  2.    RHODO'^REAE. 
Fruit  a  capsule,  opening  septicidally. 

243.  AZAXEA,  L. 

[Gr.  azaleos,  arid ;  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  belongs  to  a  dry  soil.] 
Cali/x  5-parted,  minute  and  hairy.  Corolla  funnel-form,  irregularly 
5-lobed,  the  lobes  spreading.  Stamens  5,  with  long  exserted  fila- 
ments,  which  are  declined,  or  curved,  along  with  the  similar  style  ; 
anthers  short,  opening  by  terminal  pores.  Capsule  oblong,  5-celled, 
5-valved,  many-seeded;  seeds  minute,  scale-like.  Shrubs:  leaves 
deciduous ;  flowers  in  umbelled  clusters,  from  large  ovoid  terminal 
buds. 

1.   A.   viscosa,   L.    Young  branches   bristly;    leaves   oblong- 
obovate ;  flowers  glandular-hairy  and  very  clammy,  appearing  aftet 
the  leaves ;  stamens  a  little  exserted 
Rhododendron  viscosum.   Torr.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  268. 
Clammy  Azalea.     Sweet  Wild  Honeysuckle. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  short  spreading  and  often  crooked  branches  above. — 
Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  the  margins  and  midrib  bristly ;  iMioles  1  to  2  lines  in 
length.     Corolla  white, — the  tube  much  longer  than  the  lobes. 

Hah.  Rocky  woods ;  N.  Valley-hill ;  New  Red  Lion :  not  common.  Fl.  June.  Fr. 
Obs.  This  species  is  readily  known  by  its  white,  clammy,  sweet- 
smelling  flowers.  The  large  terminal  buds,  which  are  formed  in 
autumn,  on  the  Azaleas,  and  some  other  members  of  this  family, 
contain  the  flowers  of  the  ensuing  year,  perfectly  formed — though  in 
miniature.  Something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  fact,  in  all  trees  in 
which  the  branches  have  a  definite  annual  development  of  wood, 
leaves,  and  flowers ;  such  as  the  Horse-Chestnut,  &c.  The  buds  of 
the  Firs,  also,  contain  the  undeveloped  branches  of  the  succeeding 
year,  with  all  their  tiny  leaves  completely  formed,  and  closely 
packed  together.  The  phenomenon  is  happily  noticed  by  the  Poet, 
Cowper: — 

"  The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  His, 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place. 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forms, 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  His. 
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He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year; 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  Winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case 

Russet  and  rude^  folds  up  the  tender  genn^ 

Uninjured^  with  inimitable  art ; 

And  ere  onefiowery  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  nextP 

2«  A.  nildifldra,  L.   Young  branches  hairy;    leaves  lance- 
oblong  ;  flowers  somewhat  hairy  and  slightly  clammy,  rather  pre- 
ceding the  leaves ;  stamens  much  exserted. 
Rhododendron  nudiflorum.   Torr.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  262. 
Naked-flowered  Azalea.     Wild  Honeysuckle. 

^eiti  2*to  4  or  6  feet  high,  much  branched  toward  the  summit.    Leaves  2  to  3 
inches  long,  crowded  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  margins  hairy,  pubescent 
beneath ;  petioles  J^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length.    Corolla  varying  frrm  pale  flesh-color 
to  pink,  and  bright  purple, — the  tube  scarcely  longer  than  the  lobes. 
Hah.  Moist  woods,  and  thickets :  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Ohs.  This  pretty  shrub  is  a  striking  ornament  of  our  forests,  in 
spring.  It  was  rather  carelessly  stated,  in  the  preceding  edition  of 
this  i^^ora,  that  *'the  leaves^^  of  this  shrub  *'are  subject  to  large 
green  succulent  excrescences,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  insects.^^ — 
In  1842,  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Marsh,  then  of  Haverford  School,  Del. 
County,  satisfied  me  that  I  was  incorrect,  and  that  those  "excres- 
cences" are  formed  of  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  instead  of  "the 
leaves."  A  closer  observation  has  also  led  me  to  doubt  whether 
"insects"  have  any  agency  in  their  production.  I  find  those  suc- 
culent masses  invariably  to  consist  of  what  seem  to  be  a  sort  of 
dropsical  enlargement  of  calyx,  corolla,  stamens  and  pistil, — by  which 
the  floral  organs  are  all  consolidated,  or  blended  together;  and 
their  original  individuality,  and  character,  entirely  lost, — except 
some  vestiges  of  anthers  and  stigma. 

244.  RHODODEIV^IIROIV,  L. 

[Gr.  Rhodon,  a  rose,  and  Dendron,  a  tree ;  the  flowers  being  in  rose-colored  clusters.] 
Calyx  deeply  5-parted.  Corolla  subcampanulate,  somewhat  irreg- 
ularly 5-lobed.  Stamens  mostly  10,  declined,  scarcely  exserted; 
anthers,  &c,  as  in  A:ialea.  Capsule  ovoid-oblong.  Often  stout 
shrubs,  or  low  trees :  leaves  evergreen,  entire ;  flowers  in  dense  ter- 
minal corymbs, — or  thyrsoid,  or  globose  clusters. 

1.  R.,  maximillll,  L.  Stout;  leaves  oblong,  acute,  thick,  cori- 
aceous and  glabrous,  with  somewhat  revolute  margins. 
Largest  Rhododendron.     Mountain  Laurel.  Rose-Bay. 

jS15ewi  6  to  10  or  12  feet  high,  with  stout  irregular  branches.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches 
long,  with  a  short  acumination,  often  cuneately  tapering  at  base,  green  above, 
pale  or  ferruginous  beneath ;  petioles  thick,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. — 
Flowers  in  dense  thyrsoid  or  corymbose  racemes ;  pedicels  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
half  long ;  corolla  pale  rose-color,  with  greenish  tinges,  and  yellow  or  orange-colored 
spots. 
Hob.  Banks  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl  June.  Fr. 

Ohs.  This  is  a  noble  shrub ;  but  Linnaeus  was  unfortunate  in 
calling  it  maximum, — inasmuch  as  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  has  found  a 
species,  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  40  to  60  feet  in  height. 
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245.  RAL.M  lA,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  Peter  Kalm,—B.  Swedisli  Botanist.] 
Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  between  rotate  and  campanulate,  5-lobed, 
furnished  with  10  depressions,  in  which  the  10  obliquely  bifid  an- 
thers are  severally  held  until  they  begin  to  shed  their  pollen.  Cap- 
«?//g  depressed-globose,  5-celled,  5-valved;  seeds  numerous,  minute. 
Evergreen  shrubs:  leaves  entire;  flowers  in  umbel-like  corymbs. 

1.  K.  latifolia,  L.  Leaves  scattered  and  ternate,  oval-Ianceo- 
late,  green  on  both  sides ;  corymbs  terminal. 

Broad-leaved  Kalmia.     Common  Laurel.  Calico-bush. 

stem  3  or  4  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  with  irregular  crooked  straggling  branches,— 
Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  wide ;  petioles  K  to  %  of  an  inch  in 
length.    Flowers  rather  large,  pale  red  (sometimes  white),  in  spreading  corymbs ; 
pedicels  about  an  inch  long,  viscid-pubescent,  with  3  bracts  at  base. 
Hob.  Shaded,  rocky  hills ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Kal^i  says  the  Swedes  called  this  ^' Spoon  tree,' ^ — because 
tlie  Indians  made  spoons  from  its  wood.  With  great  deference  to 
the  decision  of  Linnaeus,  this  genus  of  beautiful  Evergreens  is  the 
one  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ought  to  have  commemorated 
the  merits  of  John  Baetram, — the  Botanical  Patriarch  of  our 
country. 

2.  K*  an^UStifdlia,  L.  Leaves  opposite  and  ternate,  linear- 
elliptic,  paler  or  slightly  russet  beneath ;  corymbs  lateral. 
Narrow-leaved  Kalmia.     Sheep  Laurel.  Dwarf  Laurel. 

Stems  about  2  feet  high,  slender,  somewhat  branching.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch  wide;  xMioles  3^^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers 
amall,  bright  dee|)  crimson,  in  lateral  corymbs,  in  the  axils  of  the  ternate  leaves, 
and  thus  appearing  verticillate ;  jpecZt'ceZs  filiform,  Y^  to  %  of  an  inch  in  length, 
with  3  unequal  bracts  at  base. 
Hob.  Woods,  and  thickets ;  Great  Valley :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Octo. 

SUBORDER  IIL    PYROLE^AE. 

Ckdyx  free  from  the  ouary,  S-parted,  persistent;  petals  ^,  distinct!  or  nearly  so, 
concave,  deciduous ;  capsule  3-  to  5-celled,  loculicidally  dehiscent;  seed-coat  loo^Gf 
cellular  and  translucent.    Suflfruticose  humble  Evergreens. 

246.  PYR  OliA,  L. 

[Lat.  diminutive  of  JV^W5,  the  pear-tree;  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  foliage.] 
Petals  more  or  less  converging,  obovate  or  oblong.  Stamens  10 ; 
filaments  subulate,  naked ;  anthers  partly  4-celled,  inverted  in  the 
bud,  opening  by  2  pores  at  the  scarcely  2-horned  summit.  Style 
long,  mostly  declined  or  curved;  stigmas  5, — often  with  a  distinct 
ring  beneath, — or  confluent  with  the  ring,  and  peltate.  Capsule  de- 
pressed-globose, 5-celled,  5-valved  from  the  base  upward,  many- 
seeded  ;  valves  woolly  on  the  edges.  Leaves  mostly  radical ;  flowers 
racemose,  on  a  scaly-bracted  scape. 

t  style  curved ;  stigmas  ezserted  beyond  the  ring. 

!•  P»  rotundifolla^  L.   Leaves  orbicular,  thick,  coriaceous 
and  shining,  usually  shorter  than  the  margined  petiole. 
Round-leaved  Pyrola. 
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Leaves  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  obscurely  serrulate,  reticulately  veined.  Scap^ 
5  to  10  inches  high,  with  clasping  hi'ads  at  base,  and  2  or  3  distant  ovate-lanceolate 
ones  above;  raceme  2  to  3  inches  in  length;  pedicels  %  ^f  an  inch  long,  with  a 
lanceolate  bract  at  base  of  the  same  length;  flowers  white,  often  with  a  reddish 
tinge,  nodding,  fragrant. 

Hob.  Rich  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  June,  Fr.  August. 
fl,  P.  elliptica^  JVutt.  Leaves  obloiig-oval,  thinnish  and  not 
shining,  usually  longer  than  the  winged  petiole. 
Elliptic  Pyrola.     Shin-leaf. 

Leaves  1}^  to  near  3  inches  long,  plicately  serrulate,  decurrent  on  the  petiole. — 
&ape  4  to  6  inches  high,  acutely  angular,  naked,  or  with  a  single  slender  brari: 
raceme  1  to  2  inches  long ;  pedicels  2  or  3  lines  in  length,  shorter  than  the  subulate 
bract  at  base;  flowers  white,  with  a  greenish  tinge. 
Hob,  Woodlands :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  August. 

Obs.  The  leaves  are  a  popular  application  to  sores, — as  the  com- 
mon name  would  indicate. 

ft  Style  straight;  stigmas  confluent  with  the  peltate  ring. 

3.  P.  secunda,  L.  Leaves  ovate,  thinnish,  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  narrow  petiole ;  raceme  secund. 

OXE-SIDED  PyROLA. 

Root  stoloniferous.  Stem  decumbent,  1  to  2  or  3  inches  high,  leafy  above,  with 
small  lanceolate  scales  below.  Leaves  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  mucro- 
nate,  serrate.  Peduncle  terminal,  scape-like,  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  with  2  or  3 
lanceolate  &racf 5  at  base,  and  distant  appressed  ones  above;  raceme  1  to  2  inches 
long;  pedicels  2  to  3  lines  long,  all  turned  to  one  side,  each  with  a  lanceolate  bract 
at  base  scarcely  as  long  as  the  pedicel ;  flowers  greenish  white ;  petals  oblong. 
Hah.  Hilly  woodlands:  not  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

247.  CHIMA^PHII^A,  Pursh. 
[Gr.  Cheima,  winter,  and  pJiileo,  to  love ;  being  bright  green  all  winter.] 
Petals  spreading,  broadly  and  roundish-obovate.  Stamens  10;  fila- 
ments dilated,  hairy ;  anthers  2-celled,  inverted  in  the  bud,  somewhat 
2-homed  at  apex.  Str/le  very  short,  obconic,  immersed  in  the  de- 
pressed summit  of  the  ovary;  stigma  peltate,  broad,  orbicular,  with 
the  margin  5-lobed.  Capsule  depressed,  orbicular,  5-celled,  5- 
valved  from  the  summit  downward,  many-seeded ;  valves  not  woolly 
on  the  edges.  Leaves  crowded  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
coriaceous  and  shining ;  flowers  terminal,  corymbose. 

1.  C.  umbellata,  Nutt.  Leaves  cuneate-oblong,  acute  at  base, 
sharply  serrate,  of  a  bright  uniform  green. 
Pyrola  umbellata.  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  266. 
Umbellate  Chimaphila.     Pipsissawa.  Winter-green. 

stem  ascending,  3  to  6  inches  long.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  subverticillatc 
(often  in  2  or  3  verticils),  tapering  at  base  to  a  short  petiole.  Peduncle  terminal, 
mostly  solitary,  3  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  bearing  an  imperfect  or  corymbosti 
umbel  of  4  to  6  flowers;  pedicels  about  14  ^^  i^^^h  long;  petals  reddish  white,  with 
a  tinge  of  violet. 
Hob.  Hilly  woods,  of  northern  exposure ;  frequent.    FL  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs,  This  half-shrubby  little  Evergreen  is  moderately  bitter  and 
astringent, — and  has  been  long  noted  as  an  Indian  medicine,  under 
the  aboriginal  name  of  Pipsissawa, 
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2.  C  macul^ta^  Pursh.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  at 
base,  incised-dentate,  whitish-maculate  above,  purplish  beneath. 
Pyrola  maculata.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  267. 
Spotted  Chimaphila.     Spotted  Winter-green, 

<SIfew  2  to  4  inches  high.  Leaves  1  to  near  3  inches  long,  tapering  to  an  acute 
point,  dull  green  above,  and  marked  with  a  whitish  line  along  the  midrih  and 
nerves;  petioles  1  to  2  or  3  lines  in  length.  Peduncle  terminal,  mostly  solitary,  3 
to  4  or  5  inches  long,  bearing  2  or  3  flowers  (sometimes  but  1) ;  pedicels  }^  an  inch 
to  13^  inches  in  length,  often  with  a  minute  subulate  hract  near  the  middle;  jjetoZs 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  purple. 
Hah.  Woodlands :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept, 

SUBORDER  IV.  MONOTRO^PEAE. 
Calyx  free,  5-parted, — or  of  distinct  (!)  bract-like  deciduous  sepals;  corolla mosilj  of 
distinct  persistent  petals;  capsule  4-  or  5-celled,  4-or  5-valved,  loculicidally  dehiscent, 
many-seeded;  seed-coat  loose,  arillus-like.  Fleshy  herbs,  parasitic  on  roots,  never 
green;  items  simple;  leaves  mere  scales;  flowers  the  color  of  the  plant,  in  a  ter- 
minal raceme,  or  solitary. 

248.  HYPO^PITYS,  mien. 
[Gr.  Hypo,  under,  and  Piti/s,  a  Pine  tree ;  often  its  place  of  growth.] 
Calyx  of  4  or  5  bract-like  sepals.  Petals  4  or  5,  fleshy,  erect,  with 
a  nectariferous  pit  at  base.  Stamens  8  or  10;  anthers  reniform,  be- 
coming 1-celled,  opening  by  a  continuous  line  into  2  very  unequal 
valves.  Stigma  disk-like,  with  a  bearded  margin.  Capsule  roundish- 
ovoid,  4-  or  5-celled. 

1.  II.  lanilgin^sa^  Nutt.  Plant  tawny,  softly  pubescent ;  flow- 
ers racemose,  secund,  nodding,  finally  erect. 
Monotropa  lanuginosa.  Mx.  ^'  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  267. 
Woolly  Hypopitys.     Pine-sap.  False  Beech-drops. 

Whole  plant  tan-color,  and  of  a  musky  odor;  perennial?  Steins  4  to  6  (sometimes 
12  or  15)  inches  high,  growing  in  clusters,  smoothish  below :  scales  lance-ovate, 
crowded  and  imbricated  at  base,  more  distant  above,  becoming  bracts  to  the  pedi- 
cels, in  the  raceme  at  summit.  Eacemes  1  or  2  to  6  inches  long,  at  first  recurved  or 
circinnate,  erect  in  fruit ;  pedicels  1  line  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length ;  stamens 
mostly  8. 
Hal).  Moist  woodlands :  frequent,    Fl.  July,  Fr.  Sept. 

*i49.  MOIVO^TROPA,  Gronov. 
[Gr.  monos,  one,  and  trepOy  to  turn ;  the  flower  being  turned,  or  bent  on  one  side.  ] 
Calyx  none,  or  of  2  to  4  scale-like  bracts  a  little  distant  from  the 
corolla.  Petals  5,  fleshy,  erect,  narrowed  below,  with  a  nectarifer- 
ous pit  at  base.  Stamens  10 ;  anthers  short,  2-celled,  opening  by 
transverse  chinks.  Stigma  orbicular,  not  bearded.  Capsule  ovoid, 
5-angled,  6-celled. 

1.  M.  uniflura^  i^.  Plant  white,  smooth;  flower  solitary,  ter- 
minal, nodding;  fruit  erect. 
One-flowered  Monotropa.     Indian  Pipe. 

Whole  plant  white,  fleshy,  and  scentless;  perenniaU  J^em  5  to  8  or  12  inches 
high,  often  growing  in  clusters;  scales  lance-ovate.    Flower  large;  petals  concave, 
spatulate-cuneate,  truncate,  gibbous  at  base.    Stigma  overtopping  the  stamens, 
concave. 
Hob.  Rich  woodlands:  fre<iuent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept, 
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ORDER  LV.    AQUIFOLIACEAE. 

Trees,  or  shrubs ;  leaves  (ia  our  genera)  alternate ;  stipules  none ;  flowers  axillary, 
small,  of  4  to  6  parts,  often  polygamo-diaic&us ;  calyx  minute,  free  from  the  ovary ; 
petals  nearly  distinct ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  and  attached  to  their  base; 
fruit  a  herry-like  drupe,  with  4  or  6  nutlets;  albumen  fleshy. 

250.  TLiEX,  L. 

[The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Holly  Oak ;  applied  here.] 
Dioicously  polygamous :  Flowers  tetramerous, — i.    e.    the  parts  in 
fours.     Petals   ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  slightly  connected   at  base. — 
Drupe  with  4  or  5  striate  or  grooved  nutlets.     Leaves  mostly  coria- 
ceous, evergreen,  and  spiny -toothed. 

1. 1,  opaca,  Ait.  Leaves  oval,  the  margins  wavy  and  sharply 
spinose-dentate ;  flowers  scattered,  or  loosely  fasciculate,  along  the 
base  of  the  young  branches. 
Opaque  Ilex.     Holly.  American  Holly. 

Stem  15  to  30  feet  high ;  branches  spreading.    Leaves  2  to  near  3  inches  long ; 
petioles  34  of  an  inch  in  length.    Flowers  whitish  ochroleucous,  small ;  pedicels 
with  minute  hracts  at  base.    Berries  small,  roundish-ovoid,  red  when  mature,  per  - 
sistent. 
EaJ}.  Woods ;  Brandy  wine ;  slaty  hills :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  becomes  a  handsome  little  tree  under  cultivation ;  but 
is  small,  and  scarce,  in  its  wild  state,  here.  The  European  Holly 
(/.  aquifoUum,  L.)  is  a  more  showy  species, — with  the  leaves  and 
berries  of  which,  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  *' our  houses  and  churches 
are  adorned  at  Christmas,  a  relic  probably  of  Druidism."  Dr. 
Darwin  thus  notices  the  formidable  character  of  its  foliage,  in  his 
Botanic  Garden: — 

"  Four  of  the  giant  brood  with  Ilex  stand, 
Each  grasps  a  thousand  arrows  in  his  hand ; 
A  thousand  steely  points  on  every  scale 
Porm  the  bright  terrors  of  his  bristly  mail." 

251.  PRFIVOS,  L. 

[The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Holly.] 
Dioicously  polygamous :  jP^ower*  hexamerous,  or  the  parts  mostly  in 
sixes.     Corolla  subrotate,  deeply  lobed.     Drupe  with  6  smooth  nut- 
lets.    Leaves  mostly  deciduous,  serrate. 

1.  P,  verticill^tllS^  L.  Leaves  oval  and  obovate,  acuminate ; 
flowers  on  short  peduncles, — the  sterile  subumbellate,  the  fertile 
in  subsessile  clusters ;  berries  red. 
Verticillate  Prinos.     Black  Alder.  Winter-berry. 

Stem  6  to  8  feet  high,  much  branched.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long ;  petioles  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  greenish  white, — the  sterile  umbels  pedunculate , 
the  fertile  clusters  smaller,  and  nearly  sessile;  pedicels  about  34  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Berries  globose,  in  small  axillary  clusters  (2  or  3,  often  1,  in  an  axil.) 
appearing  gomewhat  verticillate,  bright  red  when  mature,  persistent. 
Hob.  Low,  swampy  grounds,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  October. 

Ohs.  An  evergreen  species,  with  black  fruit  {P.  glaber,  L.),  is 
common  in  New  Jersey ;  but  has  not  been  found  in  Chester  County. 
This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Jlex, — and  Mr.  Elliott  suggested  the 
propriety  of  uniting  them.     Endlicher  uses  nearly  the  same  words. 
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in  describing  the  two, — and  Be  Caxdolle  asks,  under  Prinos,  *'an 
ab  like  satis  differt?" — The  hark  of  the  species  here  described^  used 
in  decoction,  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  for  ill-conditioned 
sores, — administered  both  externally  and  internally. 

ORDER  LVI.    EBENACEAE. 

Trpxs^  or  sliruhs;  leaves  mostly  alternate  and  entire,  witliout  stipules ;  flowers 
regular,  often  polygaino<lioicous ;  calyx  free  from  the  ovary ;  stamens  twice,  to  four 
times,  as  many  as  the  corolla-lohes;  fruit  a  several-celled  berry ;  seeds  1  in  each 
cell,  large  and  flat,  with  hard  albumen. 

252.  DIOS^PYROS,  L. 

[Gr.  I>ls,dios,  Jupiter,  and  Fyros,  fruit;  a  rather  fanciful  name  for  such  fruit.] 
Dioicously  polygamous:  Calyx  4-  6-parted.  Corolla  urceolate,  4- 
6-lobed.  Stamens,  in  the  sterile  flowers,  usually  16, — in  the  fertile, 
8  imperfect  ones.  Berry  4-  to  8-celled,  large,  globular, — the  per- 
sistent calyx  mostly  adhering  to  its  base.  Flowers  axillary,  sub- 
sessile, — fertile  ones  solitary,  sterile  ones  mostly  in  threes, 

1. 0.  Tirg'ini^iia,  L.  Leaves  ovate-oblongs  obtusely  acuminata ; 
parts  of  the  flower  chiefly  in  fours ;  corolla  subcoriaceous. 
Virginian  Diospyros.     Persimmon.  Date  Plum. 

Stem  20  to  50  or  60  feet  high,  irregularly  branched.    Leaves  2  or  3  to  5  inches 
long,  subcoriaceous;  petioles  \^  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in  length.     Corolla. 
'ochroleucous,  obtusely  4-angled.    Berry  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  reddish-orango 
when  mature. 
HaJb.  Low  grounds ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  November. 

Ohs.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  sweet  and  luscious,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  frost, — but  is  remarkably  harsh  and  astrin- 
gent, in  its  green  state.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  astringent  and 
tonic.  The  well-known  hard  black  wood,  called -£'^o???/,  is  furnished 
by  D.  Ubenum,  and  some  other  species  of  this  genus. 

order  lvii.  plantaginaceae. 

Chiefly  stemless  herbs;  leaves  mostly  all  radical  and  rosulate,  strongly  ribbed; 
flowers  spiked,  on  naked  scapes,  regular, — the  parts  usually  in  fours;  calyx  free 
from  the  ovary ;  corolla  membranaceous  and  dry ;  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla- 
tube,  alternate  with  its  lobes;  capsuU  membranaceous,  circumscissed,  2-oelled: 
cdis  1-  or  several-seeded ;  seeds  with  fleshy  albumen. 

253,  PI.A]¥TA  GO,  L. 

[The  Latin  name  cf  the  Plantain;  meaning  obscure.] 
Sepals  persistent,  slightly  connected  at  base,  the  margins  scarious. 
Corolla  tubular,  with  reflexed  lobes,  marcescent.     Stamens  4,  much 
exserted.     Flowers  whitish  or  ochroleucous,  small,  bracteate. 

t  Capsule  6-  S-seeded. 
1.  P.  major,  L.  Leaves  oval  or  ovate,  on  long  channelled  petioles ; 
scape  terete,  smooth  ;  spike  long,  cylindric. 
Greater  Plantago.     Common,  or  Great  Plantain. 

Perennial.  Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  5-  to  7-ribbed,  with  an  elastic  filament 
m  each  rib,  generally  smoothish  (sometimes  quite  hairy) ;  petiole  about  as  long  as 
the  leaf.    Scapes  usually  Beveral,  6  to  18  inches  high  (including  the  spike  of  flow- 
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ers,  which  raries  from  2  to  12  or  15  inches  ia  length).    Bracfit  lanceolate,  keeled, 

appressed,  shorter  than  the  calyx.    Stamens  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla. 

Hab.  Moist  grounds ;  along  foot-paths,  <tc.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug . 

Ohs.  A  naturalized  foreigner, — remarkable  for  accompanying 
civilized  man;  growing  along  liis  footpaths,  and  flourishing  around 
iiis  settlements.  The  leaves  are  a  convenient  and  popular  dressing 
for  blisters,  and  other  sores ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  known 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, — -as  we  may  learn  from  his  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 

^•H<,m.  Your  PJaniain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

]kn.    For  what,  I  pray  thee  'i 

Rota.  For  your  broken  shin.'' 
The  Plantain  leaf  continued  in  vogue,  for  that   purpose,  from  the 
Elizabethan  age  down  to  our  own  times, — when  a  subsh'fiffewsLS  fur- 
nished by  the  officious  Empirics  who  undertook  to  reform  and  regu- 
late our  national  Curreucy  ! 

f  t  Capsule  2-seechd. 

5J,  P.  lanceolctta,  L.  Leaves  lanceolate ;  scape  sulcate-angled,  long 
and  slender;  spike  short,  ovoid-cylindric,  dense-flowered. 
Lanceolate  Plantago.     English  Plantain.  Buckhorn  Plantain. 

Perennial.  Leaves  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  about  5-rihbed,  hairy,  narrowed 
gradually  at  base  to  a.  petiole  2  to  o  or  ti  inches  in  length.  Scapes  several,  1  to  2 
feet  high ;  spike  of  llowers  1  to  2  inches  long, — at  first  ovoid-oblong,  finally  nearly 
cylindric.  Bracts  ovate,  acuminate, — the  slender  point  finally  reflexed.  Calyx 
apparently  of  3  sepals, — two  being  united  into  one.  Stamens  several  times  longer 
than  the  corolla ;  anf/ter5  greenish-while.  Seeds  oblong,  convex  on  cue  side,  con- 
cave on  the  other,  shining,  brown  or  amber-colored. 
i/aZ>.  Pastures,  &c.    IS' at.  of  Europe,    i'^/.  May.  JP'r.  July. 

Obs.  This  species,  also,  is  extensively  naturalized, — and  more 
abundant  than  welcome,  in  our  upland  meadows  and  pastures.  Al- 
though eaten  by  Stock,  generally,  it  is  much  disliked  by  the  farm- 
ers: yet,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found  a  very  difficult  plant  to  get 
rid  of,  where  once  fully  introduced. 

S.  P.  Virgfinica,  X.  Hoary-pubescent;  leaves  obovate-oblong, 
on  short  margined  petioles;  spike  cylindric;  flowers  rather  distant. 
Virginian  Plantago. 

AnnuaU  Leavcjt  2  to  3  inches  long,  3-  to  S-ribbed ;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length. 
Scapes  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  very  hairy ;  spih  e  at  first  short,  finally  elongated  to 
2,  3,  or  4  inches,  Jiracts  lanceolate,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Corolla  yellowish,— 
in  frait  the  lobes  involute,  converging  into  a  sort  of  beak.  Stamens  rather  longer 
than  the  corolla;  anthers  mostly  large.  Capsule  ovoid. 
Hah.  Sterile,  stony  old  fields :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  August. 

ORDER  LVIII.    PRIMULACEAE. 

Herbs;  leaves  simple,  often  verticillute.  orcpposite.  without  stipules ;  Jtou^ers  re^Vk  * 
lar,  perfect;  mlyx  mostly  free  from  the  ovary;  stamens  as  many  as  tholobes  of  the 
corolla,  and  inserted  opposite  them  on  the  tube;  capsule  1-celled,  opening  by 
talves,  or  circumscissed ;  seeils  several,  with  fleshy  albumen. 

TRIBE  J.    PRIMULFAE. 

Capsule  opening  by  vidves;  iftems  leafy  :  corolla  rotata. 

12 
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254.  TRIEIVTAI^^IS,  L. 

[Latin,  Trims,  the  third  of  a  foot;  referring  to  the  height  of  the  plant.] 
Calyx  mostly  7-partecl ;  segments  lance-linear.  Corolla  mostly  7- 
l)arted.  Filaments  umie^  m  a  ring  at  base;  anthers  oblowg,  tq^o- 
lute  after  flowering.  Capsule  few-seeded.  Low,  smooth  perennials : 
stem  simple,  very  slender;  leaves  collected  at  summit;  peduncles  ax- 
illary, few  and  filiform. 

1.  T,  Americana.^  Pursh.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each 
end,  subverticillately  aggregated;  corolla-lobes  acuminate. 
AmeriCxVN  Trtentalis.     Chickweed  Wintergreen. 

Stem  4  to  8  inches  high.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  mostly  acuminate  (sometimes 
obtuse  and  emarginate  at  apex),  subsessile,  aggregated  in  a  terminal  whorl,  with 
'J  or  3  small  straggling  ones  on  the  stem.    Fedundes  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half 
in  length;  flowers  white. 
Ifab.  Shaded  rivulets,  on  slaty  bills :  rare.    FL  May.  Fr.  July. 

255.  I.YSIMA^€IIIA, -L. 

[Gr.  Lysis  Mache,  literally  loose  strife;  application  obscure.] 
Calyx  5-parted.     Corolla  5-parted.     Filaments   often   united   in   a 
ri}ig  at  base.     Capsule  globose,  mucronate,  5-  to  10-valved,  few-  or 
many-seeded.     Perennials :  leaves  entire ;  fioivers  racemose,  or  axil- 
lary, mostly  yellow,  often  streaked  with  purple. 

^'1.  Leaves  opposite,  or  verticillate,  suhsessile,  clotted ;  filaments /ormi'n/;  a  ring  at 
base,  without  intei'posed  sterile  ones. 

1.  Li.  strieta.  Ait.   Smooth ;   leaves   opposite,   lanceolate,  acute 
at  each  end ;  flowers  in  a  loose  terminal  raceme. 

Upright  Lysimachia. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  somewhat  4-angled,  with  a  few  axillary  branches.    Leaves 
about  3  inches  long,  marked  with  oblong  blackish  dots,  often  bearing  bulbs  in  the 
axils.    J?a ce/ne  4  to  6  or  8  \nch.Q&  long;  pedicels  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  with 
tach  a  lance-linear  bract  at  base. 
Uid).  Low,  swampy  grounds:  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

2.  li.  quadrif  ^lia,  L.  Somewhat   hairy ;    leaves   verticillate, 
ovate-lanceolate;  peduncles  long,  axillary  and  solitary. 
Four-leaved  Lysi3iachia.     Loose-strife. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  simple.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  marked  with  oblong 
diirk  purple  dots,  in  verticils  of  3  to  6,  but  usually  in  fours  or  fives.    Fedundes 
long  and  slender,  but  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
J  fab.  Low  grounds;  fence-rows,  thickets,  &c. :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

^  2.  Leaves  mostly  opposite,  on  ciliate  petioles,  not  dotted;  filaments  ^m'th  interposed 
sterile  rudiments. 

fi,  li.  cili^ta^  L'  Leaves  lance-ovate,  acuminate,  subcordate  at 
base  ;  peduncles  axillary,  mostly  in  pairs. 
Ciliate  Lysimachia. 

Stejii  2  to  3  feet  high,  square,  grooved,  with  a  few  axillary  branches.    Leaves  3 
to  6  inches  long;  jx'tioles  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  conspicuoiisly  cili- 
ate.   Flowers  somewhat  nodding;  fdaments  short,  with  intermediate  teeth  ca  the 
ring;  anthers  linear,  finally  recurved. 
iddb  .  Borders  of  woods  ;  along  rivulets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 
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4*  Ii«  lanceolslta^  Walt.  Leayes  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  nar- 
rowed at  base  to  a  short  petiole ;  peduncles  axillary,  solitary. 
L.  hybrida.  Mz.  ^  FL  Cestr,  ed,  2.  /».  126. 
Lanceolate  Ltsimachia. 

sum  about  2  feet  high,  angular  and  grooTcd,  branching  from  the  axils.    Ltatei 
2  to  3  inches  long,  mostly  opposite,  those  near  the  ends  of  the  branches  sometimes 
in  fours;  petioles  ^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length,  somewhat  margined  and  dilate.    Pe* 
duncUi  1  to  2  inches  long. 
Hab.  Swamps,  among  the  slaty  hills :  not  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs,  This  plant  seems  very  much  like  a  hybrid,  as  Michaux  (or 
rather  Richard)  supposed ;  and  presents  some  striking  vatieties, 
with  long  sublinear  leayes. 

TRIBE  2.    ANAGALLID'EAE. 
Capsule  circumscissed,— the  top  falling  off  like  a  lid, 

256,  ANAOAIi'IilS,  Toumef. 
[Gr.  Anagdao,  to  laugh;  from  its  supposed  exhilarating  virtues.] 

Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  deeply  6-parted;  lobes  broad. — 
Filaments  hirsute.  Capsule  globose,  many-seeded.  Mostly  procum- 
bent smooth  annuals :  leaves  chiefly  opposite ;  peduncles  axillary, 
solitary. 

!•  -4.  arvensis,  L.  Leayes  oyate,  sessile,  blackish-dotted  beneath, 
shorter  than  the  peduncles ;  petals  oboyate,  obtuse,  crenulate  and 
glandular-ciliate,  longer  than  the  stamens. 
Field  Anaqallis.     Red  Chickweed.  Scarlet  Pimpernel. 

i^m  6  to  12  inches  long,  branching  near  the  root,  acutely  4-angled,  or  slightly 
winged.   Xeaves  about  %  of  an  inch  long.    Fknoert  orange-red,  or  brick-dust 
color,  with  a  purplish  centre;  JUaments  purple,— ^e  hairs  (under  a  lens)  jointed, 
or  monillform. 
Hub.  Fields ;  roadsides,  Ac.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.    Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  humble  foreigner  is  gradually  extending  itself  through 
our  country.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  Europe,  that  if  the  flowers 
are  expanded  in  the  morning,  the  day  will  proye  fine, — if  shut,  the 
contrary  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  named  the  "  Shepherd's  Weather- 
glass."  Popular  credulity  has  giyen  to  this  inert  little  herb  some 
notoriety,  as  a  medicine.  It  is  one  of  the  old  specifics  for  Hydropho- 
bia ;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1802,  graye  Senators  of  Pennsylyania 
requested  their  Speaker  to  present  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  to  an 
aged  German,  for  communicating  to  that  body  sundry  particulars 
about  the  plant,  and  its  yirtues,  which  had  been  published  to  the 
world,  over  and  over  again — ^in  that  Farrago  of  Trumpery,  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  olden  time — long  before  any  of  those  worthies 
were  born! 

TRIBE  3.    SAMOLE^AE. 

Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  ovary;  capsule  opening  at  summit  by  valvef  . 

25t.  SAM^01.1JS,  L. 

[From  the  island  of  Samos ;  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  found.] 
Calyx  5-cleft.     Corolla  subcampanulate,  5-lobed,  with  a  sterile  fila- 
ment at  each  cleft.     Stamens  included,  inserted  on  the  short  tube  of 
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the  corolla.  Capsule  5-valved  at  summit,  many-seeded.  Smooth 
sub-aquatics :  leaves  alternate,  entire;  flowers  racemose,  white. 

1#  S.  florlbundus,  Kunth.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,    or  spatu- 

late ;  racemes  long,  loose,  paniculate ;  pedicels  bracteolate  near  the 

middle. 

S.  Valerandi.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  595. 

Many-flowered  Samolus.     Water  Pimpernel. 

Perennial.  Stern  8  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  with  slender  spreading  branches. — 
Leaves  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  long,  varying  from  oboTate  to  spatulate-oblong,  and 
rhombic-lanceolate,  slightly  fleshy  in  texture, — those  on  the  stem  and  branches 
sub-sessile,  the  radical  or  lower  ones  petiolate.  Flowers  small,  in  slender  racemes 
(2  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length)  terminating  the  branches ;  pedicels  3^  an  inch  to  % 
in  length,  filiform,  with  a  minute  subulate  bracOet  above  the  middle. 
Hub.  Wet,  low  grounds ;  Great  Valley :  rare.    i^Z.  July.  JPr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  is  now  considered  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  ;S'.  Vale- 
randif  of  Europe. 

ORDER  LTX.   LENTIBULA^CEAE. 

Small  aquatics,  or  niarsh  herbs ;  leaves  mostly  radical,  often  much  dissected ;  calyx 
2-lipped,  free  from  the  ovary;  corolla  personate,  or  2-lipped,  spurred  at  base;  sta- 
mens 2 ;  anthers  1-celled ;  capsule  1-celled,  bursting  irregularly ;  seeds  numerous, 
■without  albumen. 

258.  lJTRICrL.A^RIA,  L. 

[Latin,  Ub-iculus,  a  little  bottle ;  from  the  bladdery  sacs  on  the  leaves.] 
Calyx-lips  nearly   equal,    entii'e.      Corolla  personate, — the  palate 
prominent;  upper  lip  erect.     Leaves   submersed,  or  floating,  often 
capillaceously  dissected,  and  bearing  little  air-vessels ;  scapes  emerg- 
ing, ascending;  flowers  racemose. 

!•  IT.  TUlg'^rlS,  L.  Stem  submersed;  leaves  decompound,  seg- 
ments capillaceous;  bladders  numerous;  scape  many-flowered. 
U.  macrorhiza.  Le  ContCy  Sf  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  7. 
Common  Utbicularia.     Bladder-wort.  Hooded  Milfoil. 

Perennial.    Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  long,  leafy,  immer.<«ed  and  slightly  attached  by 
radicles  to  the  mud,  at  bottom.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  pinnately  decompound. 
Scapes  5  to  10  inches  long;  flowers  yellow,  with  brown  stripes  on  the  palate,  4  to  8 
or  10  in  a  raceme ;  jffdicch  about  %  of  an  inch  in  length,  bracteatc  at  base. 
Hub.  Pools,  and  sluggish  streams :  not  very  common.    Fl.  Juno.  Fr. 

Obs.  The  views  of  Major  Le  Conte — ^that  the  multifid  append- 
ages to  the  stem  are  genmiie  roots,  and  that  our  plant  is  specifically 
distinct  from  the  U.  vulgaris  of  Europe — do  not  appear  to  he 
adopted  by  later  writers. 

ORDER  LX.    OROBANCHA^CEAE. 

if  r6.s,  destitute  of  verdure  (r/>o<-jxir<Mife«) ;  Uavfn  and  bractn  mere  scales;  .//otffr* 
didynamous;  calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  persistent;  corolla  ringcnt,'  witherlng- 
persLstont;  ca/>.w/e  1-cclled,  2-v»lved;  vah^e^  each  bearing  1  or  2  placentae;  seeds 
numerous,  with  transparent  alburtun. 
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f  Flowers  monoiconsly  polygamous. 
259.  EPIPIIE  GIJS,  iV^M^. 

[Or.  Epij  upon,  and  Phegos,  the  beech ;  because  It  grows  on  the  roots  of  that  tree.] 
Flowers  racemose  on  the  branches ;  upper  ojies  abortiye,  •with  a  com- 
pressed bilabiate  corolla,  long  filaments  and  style ;  lower  ones  fer- 
tile, the  corolla  rarely  opening,  but  pushed  off  by  the  growing 
ovary.     Calyx  5-toothed.     Capsule  obovoid,  obtuse,  or  truncate. 

1.  E«  Tirginiskna^  Bart.    Purplish  brown;  somewhat  pubes- 
cent in  lines ;  much  branched ;  flowers  rather  distant,  subsessile. 
E.  Americanus.  Nutt.  Sf  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  376. 
Virginian  Epiphegus.     Beech-drops.  Cancer-root. 

Perennial f  Root  tuberous,  fleshy,  with  numerous  short  coarse  fibres  inter- 
mingled with  scales.  Stem  6  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  angular,  striate,  with  nu- 
merous slender  branches.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of  lance-ovate  scales ;  corolla  of  the 
abortive  ones  about  half  an  inch  long,  whitish,  with  purple  stripes,— of  the  fertiU 
ones,  short,  not  opening,  apparently  circumscjssed  below.  Stamens  of  the  aboriivt 
flowers  free, — of  the  fertile  ones  short,  the  anthers  cohering  with  the  stigmay  in  the 
apex  of  the  unexpanded  corolla. 
HoJb.  Wood-lands,  under  Beech  trees :  frequent.    Fl.  Sept.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs,  This  singular  plant  is  remarkable  for  being  found  (like  Vie- 
gil's  Shepherd)  ^^  sub  teg  mine  Fagi^'' — and  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  roots,  or  immediate  vicinity,  of  Beech  trees.  Michaux  says  of 
its  habitat — ^' in  radice  Fagi,  nee  aliae  plantae^';  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  it  growing  elsewhere.  It  is  considerably  astringent, — and 
was  formerly  in  some  repute,  in  the  hands  of  cancer  DoctorSy  and 
other  dealers  in  infallibles. 

ft  Flowers  aU  perfect. 

260.  COIVOPII^OIilS,  Wallroth. 
[Or.  Konos,  a  Fir-cone,  and  Pholis,&  scale;  from  its  imbricated  scales.] 
Flotccrs  in   a   thick   scaly-bracted  spike :  Calyx  irregularly  6-cleft, 
with  2  bracdets   at  base.      Corolla  ventricose  below,  unequally  5- 
lobed,  and  ringent;  upper  lip  arched.     Stamens  exsQrtQd.     Capsule 
with  4i placentae,  which  are  approximated  in  pairs  on  each  valve. 

!•  C.   Ainericslna^    Wallr.    Yellowish  brown;  smooth;  stem 
simple,  thick,  covered  with  ovate-lanceolate  imbricated  scales. 
Orobanche  Americana.  L.  <5'  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  376. 
American  Conopholis.     Squaw-root. 

Perennial.    Stem  1  to  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  mostly  in  clusters,  thick  and 
fleshy,  bearing  a  thick  dense  spike  2  to  5  inches  long;  flowers  subsepsile,  in  the 
axils  of  lance-ovate  acumiuate  bracts;  corolla  dirty  white,  or  pale  brown. 
Hub.  Rich  woodlands ;  along  Brandy  wine :  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

261.  APIIYL-^LiOIV,  Mitchell. 

[Or.  a,  privative,  and  I'hyllon,  a  leaf;  from  its  naked  stalks.] 
Floirers  solitfiry,  on  long  scape-like  peduncles:  CaZya;  regularly  5- 
cleft,  without  bractlcts.  Corolla  with  a  rather  long  curved  tube, 
somewhat  bilabiate, — the  upper  lip  deeply  bifid,  the  lobes  similar 
to  the  3  of  the  lower  lip.  Stamens  included.  Capsule  with  4  equi- 
distant jt?^rtCC7iYae. 
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1*  A*  linifl^ruill.  Torr.  ^  Gr.  Pale  tawny;  pubescent;  stem 
very  short,  rhizoma-like,  scaly ;  scapes  1  to  8,  slender,  naked. 
Orobanche  uniflora.  L,  Sf  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2,  p.  377. 
One-flowebed  Aphyllon.     Naked  Broom-rape. 

Perennial  f  Slem  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  often  oranched,  or  sev- 
eral from  the  same  root,  covered  with  a  few  oblong  scales.  Peduncles  scape-like,  2 
to  4  or  5  inches  high,  mostly  2  or  3  on  each  short  stem.  Corolla  yellowish  white, 
veined,  tinged  with  purple;  palate  with  2  yellow  ridges,  and  corresponding  grooves 
beneath. 
Hah.  Ililly  woodlands:  frequent.    Fl,  May.  Pr.  July. 

ORDER  LXL    BIGNONIA^CEAE. 

Moody yOT  sometimes  herbaceous  plants;  leaves  mos'tly  opposite;  stipules  none; 
flowers  didynamous  (sometimes  diandrouSj  by  abortion);  calyx  2-lipped,  or  5-cleft; 
corolla  snbcampannlate,  unequally  5-lobed,  deciduous;  ovary  free,  2-celled  by  the 
projection  of  the  placentae;  capsule  coriaceous,  or  woody,  2-valved,  many-seeded; 
ieeds  large,  flat,  often  winged,  destitute  of  albumen. 

SUBORDER  I.    BIGNONIFAE. 

Capstde  coriaceous,  dehiscent;  *e«i*  winged.    3Ve«,  or  vjoody  vines. 

262.  CATAIi^PA,  Scop. 

[A  name  said  to  have  been  derived  from  our  Southern  Indians.] 
Cali/z  deeply  2-lipped.  Corolla  somewhat  ventricose,  sub-bilabiate. 
Stamens  mostly  2  perfect,  and  3  abortive.  Capsule  Tery  long  and 
slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  2-celled, — the  partition  contrary  to  the 
valves.  Seeds  in  a  single  row  in  each  cell,  winged  and  fringed  at 
each  end.     TVees :  flowers  in  terminal  panicles. 

1,  C.  biffnonio)deSf  Walt.  Leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  entire,  petio- 

late;  panicles  pyramidal. 

C.  cordifolia.  Duham.  ^  Fl,  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  363. 

BiGXONiA-LiKE  Catalpa.     Catawba.  Bean  tree. 

Stem  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  irregular  spreading  branches.  Leaves  4  to  6  or  8 
inches  in  length,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  long,  opposite  or  tcrnate,  pubescont  be- 
neath ;  petioles  2  to  6  inches  long.  Panicles  trichotomously  branched,  rather  large ; 
corolla  whitish,  tinged  with  riolet-purple,  the  throat  spotted  with  purple  and  yel- 
low. Capsule  6  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  pendu- 
lous and  persistent. 
Hab.  Roadsides;  about  houses,  &c.:  not  common.     FL  June.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  tree  is  showy  and  handsome,  when  in  flower, — and  has 
become  naturalized  in  several  localities  ;  though  I  think  it  is  clearly 
not  indigenous,  here,^-but  was  probably  introduced  from  the  South, 
as  an  ornamental  shade-tree. 

SUBORDER  11.    SESAME^4E. 

Capsule  sometimes  fleshy  and  finally  woody,  or  of  a  drupaceous  structure,  imper- 
fectly dehiscent,  somewhat  4-ceIIed ;  seeds  not  winged.  Herbs;  upper  leaves  often 
alternate. 

263.  M ARTYIV^IA,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  John  Martyn,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  England.] 
Calyx  5-cleft,  with  2  or  3  bractlets  at  base.     Corolla  irregular,  cara- 
panulate,  gibbous  at  base.     Stamens  mostly  4,  didynamous.     Cap- 
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sule  woody,  with  a  fleshy  or  coriaceous  deciduous  coat,  ovoid-oblonp:, 
with  a  long  5ea^  which  splits  into  2  hooked  claw-like  horns;  seeds 
covered  with  a  spongy  coat,  finally  tuberculate-rugose. 

1.  M.  PROBOSCID^EA,  Gloxin.  Viscid-pubescent;    leaves  orbicular- 
cordate,  entire,  petiolate;  beak  longer  than  the  capsule. 
Long-beaked  Mabtynia.     Unicorn  Plant. 

Plant  pale  green,  fetid,  annual.  Stem  leaning  or  semlprocumhent,  1  to  2  feet 
long,  branching,  fistular.  Leaves  2  to  5  inches  long;  pdioUs'l  to  6  inches  in  length. 
jPZowers  axillary,  large ;  _pefZ«*wc?e5  1  to  3  Inches  long;  co?'o?/«  ochroleucous,  witli 
orange-colored  and  brownish  spots  within.  Capsule  2  to  3  inches  long,  somewhat 
sulcate  in  front,  with  a  bipartible  crest  along  the  sutnre  in  the  broad  shallow 
groove,  tapering  to  a  beak  which  is  2  to  4  inches  long,  finally  .«plit,  and  rigidly  in- 
curved. 
Hah.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  the  S.  Western  States.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  singular  fruit,' — which,  in 
its  young  state*— before  it  becomes  hard  and  woody- — is  used  for 
making  pickles. 

OKDER  LXIL    ACx\NTH.VCEAE. 

Chiefly  herbs;  leaves  opposite,  simple,  without  stipules ;  Jloivers  diandrous,  or  di- 
dynamous;  corolla  irregularly  o-lobed,  more  or  less  bilabiate,  the  lobes  convolute 
in  the  bud;  ^tomens  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  ca^swZe  2-celled,  loculi- 
cidal,  few-seeded;  seeds  without  albumen. 

264.  DIAIVTHE^RA,  Gronov. 

[Gr.  dis,  double,  and  anthera;  the  sepiirated  cells  appearing  like  2  anthers.] 
Calyx  5-parted,  with  2  or  3  bractlets  at  base.  Corolla  deeply  bila- 
biate; upper  lip  erect,  notched, — lotver  lip  3- parted,  spreading.- — 
Stamens  2 ;  anther-cells  separated^  not  opposite  each  other.  Capsule 
compressed,  tapering  to  a  short  stipe  at  base,  4-seeded.  Perennial 
subaquatics :  flowers  in  axillary  pedunculate  heads,  or  short  spikes. 

!•   I>.   Americana,  L.    Glabrous;    leaves   linear-lanceolate; 
spikes  oblong,  dense-flowered,  on  long  peduncles. 
Justicia  pedunculosa.  Mx.  c^^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  '1.  p.  591. 
American  Dianthera. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  simple,  or  sparingly  branched  from  the 
axils.    Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  narrowed  at  base  to  a  short />e^ioZe.     Spikes  ^/^  to 
^  of  an  inch  long,  on  ^\oa\(\gy  peduncles  1  to  4  inches  in  length;  corolla  pale  violet- 
purple.     Capsule  about  half  an  inch  long. 
Hab.  Margins  of  streams ;  Schuylkill :  rare.    FL  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

ORDER  LXIII.    SCROPHULARIA^CEAE. 

Chiefly  herbs;  leaves  alternate,  opposite,  or  verticillate,  without  stipules ;  flowers 
pentandrous,  didynamous,  or  diandrous;  corolla  irregularly  6-lobed,  subrotate, 
personate,  or  bilabiate. — the  lobes  imbricated  in  the  bud ;  stamens  inserted  on  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  capsule  2-celled,  mostly  2-valved,  usually  many-seeded;  pUi' 
centae  united  in  the  axis ;  embryo  small,  in  copious  albumen. 

This  Order  comprises  nearly  150  genera,— affording  many  curious  and  l-ather 
handsome ^<)wers — some  troublesome  weeds — and  a  few  plants  of  considerable  me- 
dicinal power,  especially  the  purple  Foxglove  {Digitalis  purpurea,  L.),  The  Fau- 
loivnia  imperialis,  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini — recently  introduced  from  Japan,  as 
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an  ornamental  shade-trcx — belongs  here;  though  its  general  habit, or  aspect;"wonM 
lead  one  to  look  for  it  beside  the  CataJpa.  It  is  scarcely,  yet,  entitled  to  a  place  in 
our  Flora. 

SUBORDER  I.    ANTIRRIIINID^EAE. 

Upper  lip  of  the  cordlhi  outermost,  covering  the  lobes  of  the  lower,  in  the  budj 
capaule  usually  septicidal. 

f  Corolla  suhrotate :  loaves  all  afternale. 

[Quasi  Barhascum:  Latin,  Barha,  board:  from  its  bearded,  or  woolly  habit.] 
Calyx  5-partc(L      Corolla  nearly-   equally    S-lobed,  coiicaTe-spread- 
ing.     >S'/a?/?^/2s  5,  declined;  //7(////r'??/6- unequal,  all    (or    the    3    upper 
ones)    liairj.      Cajmile   ovoid,    or    globose ;     seeds   rugose-pitted, — 
Cliieily  hienniah :  jlowcrs  in  dense  spikes,  or  paniculate  racemes. 

1,  V.  TJidj^sus,  L.  Densel}^  lioary-tomcutose;  stem  stout,  simple; 
leaves  lance-oval,  entire,  the  cauline  ones  decurrent ;  tiowers  in  a 
thick  dense  terminal  spike;   2  lower  filaments  smooth. 

TiiAPSxis  Vekbascum.     Common  ^Mullein. 

iVa??^  pale  gveyish-green  ;  7)«('>e6'a'/(tr  much  branched.     Stem  3  to  G  feet  high. — 
Jii'dical  leavc.'i  G  to  12  inches  long,  entire,  subsessile;  dem-h:aves  smaller.     S^nle  G 
to  12 or  15  inches  long,  cylindric,  about  an  inch   in  diameter;  ^^ou'crs  subscssile, 
bracteate,  bright  yellow. 
Jlab.  Neglected  fields;  roadsides,  &c.     Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  foreigner  (common  tlirougliout  Europe,  though  named 
as  if  originating  in  the  isle  of  Titapsos,)  \^  abundantly  naturalized 
in  all  our  older  settleuients  ;  and  its  prevalence  is  one  of  the  certain 
signs  of  a  negligent  slovenly  farmer.  The  plant  seems  apt  to  hij~ 
hridlze, — or,  at  least,  su])ject  to  some  remarkable  varieties;  as  J 
have  occasionally  found  it  with  the  spike  less  dense,  the  bracts 
larger,  the  stem-leaves  ovate  r.nd  acuminate,  "with  one  or  more 
pedunculate  liowers  in  the  axil  of  nearly  every  leaf:  possibly  a  cross- 
breed from  V.  Lijchnitis,  L.  which  is  frequent  around  Philadelphia. 

2.  V.  Blatfaria,  L.  Smoothish  and  green;  stem  rather  slender, 
often  branched ;  leaves  oblong,  serrate,  not  decurrent;  flowers  ra- 
cemose; filaments  all  hairy. 

]MoTH  Yeimjascum.     Moth  Mullein. 

BiennialF  Su'm  2  to  -4  feet  high,  angular.  Lear<'S  2  to  1  or  5  hiches  long. — the 
//>ii'«2r  ones  petiolate,  often  sinuate-pinnatifid,  the  upper  ones  sessile  and  clasping. 
Jiaceine  G  to  18  inches  long,  leafy  or  bracteate,  glandu]ar-]>ubescent;  pediceU  Y>  ^-Q 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length:  Jlowcrs  greenish-white  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  or  bright 
yellow. 
11  th.  Pastures;  road  sides,  &c.     Nat.  of  Europe.     Fl.  .Tune.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  The  varieti/  with  whitish,  purple-tinged  jlowcrs,  has  become  a 
common  weed  in  Chester  County ;  the  other  is  more  rare.  It  ap- 
pears, by  the  Bartram  Correspondence,  that  about  the  year  1735, 
Peteii  Collinson  sent  the  seeds  of  the  '^Yellow  Moth  Mullein^''  to 
JoHX  BAiiTRA^r,  as  a  curiosity — among  many  otliers;  and  that  is  no 
doubt  the  way  the  yellow  varieti/  came  to  be  so  common  around 
Philadelphia.  This  species  was  named  under  the  notion  (which 
requires  confirmation,)  that  it  possessed  the  virtue  of  expelling 
Moths  from  among  clothing. 
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ft  Corolla  personate,  with  a  S2nir,  oi-  sac,  at  hasc;  capsule  opening  hy  cJdnks,  or 

valve-like  teeth. 

*266.  I^IIVA^RIA,  Tournef. 
[Latin,  Limim,  tlax;  from  a  resemblance,  in  some  species.] 
Cah/x  5-parted.  Corolla  witli  a  proniinent  palate  closing  the  throat ; 
upper  lip  bifid,  the  lobes  folded  back.  Stamens  4,  didvnamous,  with 
i\  minute  midiment  of  a  fifth.  Capsule  ovoid,  or  globose,  thin,  open- 
ing by  1  or  2  chinks,  and  by  several  teeth  at  apex;  5e«/5  often  mar- 
gined.    Leaves  mostly  alternate;  fiowers  racemose. 

1,  L.   vulgaris,  Mill.   Smooth   and   glaucous;  stem   erect,  slender, 
often  simple;  leaves  lance-linear,  acute,  numerous;  raceme  termi- 
nal, crowded;  corolla  spurred  at  base. 
CoiiMON  LiNARiA.     Toad-Hax.   llanstead-weed.   Butter-and-eggs. 

Parevnial.  Hoot  creeping;,  snbligneous.  t^tetit  1  to  2  or  3  fcetliigli,  terete,  leafy, 
sometimes  branclied,  especially  near  tlie  svimmit,  usually  growing  in  bunches  or 
small  patclics.  ifYny,^t  1  to  2  inches  long.  Flowers  in  a  bracteate  raceme  termi- 
nating the  st'om,  and  brandies;  corolla  pale  greenish-yellow. — the  palate  bright 
orange-color;  throat  yillous;  i<})nr  subulate,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Capaule 
OToid-oblong;  .mida  with  a  dilate  I  or]ti(>ular  margin. 
Hah.  Pastures;  fence-rows,  &c.    Nat.  of  Evirope.     Ft.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  showy,  but  worthless,  and  prevalent  iveed,  is  said  to 
liave  been  sent  from  AVales,  as  a  garden  flower,  to  a  Mr.  Raiistead, 
of  Philadelphia.  John  Bahtham,  writing  of  the  troahlesome plants., 
in  Pennsylvania,  near  a  century  since,  says — "The  most  mischiev- 
ous of  these,  is  the  stinking  yellow  T/inaria.  It  is  the  most  hurtful 
plant  to  our  pastures  that  can  grow  in  our  northern  climate.  Neith- 
er the  spade,  plough,  nor  hoe,  can  eradicate  it,  when  it  is  spread  in 
a  pasture.  Every  little  fibre  that  is  left,  will  soon  increase  prodigi- 
ously; nay,  some  people  have  rolled  great  heaps  of  logs  upon  it, 
and  burnt  them  to  ashes,  whereby  the  earth  was  burnt  half  a  foot 
deep,  yet  it  put  up  again,  as  fresh  as  ever,  covering  the  ground  so 
close  as  not  to  let  any  grass  grow  amongst  it;  and  the  cattle  can't 
abide  it."  This  is  rather  stronger  testimony  than  I  am  prepared  to 
l)ear  against  the  plant;  but  it  is  certainly  a  monopolizing  and  most 
unwelcome  intruder,  on  our  farms, — and  requires  persevering  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Specimens  of  that  remarkable  form  of  the  floiccr, 
known  by  the  name  of  Feloria — v*4th  a  regular  o-lobed  corolla,  5 
spurs,  and  5  perfect  stamens — are  occasionally  to  be  met  with. — 
They  are  frequently,  if  not  always,  late  fiowers, — situated  at  the 
summit  of  the  raceme  of  f nil-grown  capsules,  and  apparently  the 
latest  floral  developments  of  the  plant.  Sometimes  these  Felorias 
are  tetramerous;  i.  e.  the  corolla  is  4-lobed,  with  4  spurs,  and  4 
stamens.  Altogether,  the  phenomenon  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  curious  metamorphoses  to  which  the  organs  of  plants  are  sub- 
ject. 

f  f  f  Corolla  more  or  less  trilatmUe,  without  spier  or  sac  at  hase  :  capsule  2-  to  i-valved. 
*  Stamens  4^  perfect,  mostJy  \vitli  a  co))S2)icuous  ruiUnient  of  a  fifth. 

267.  SCROPIIUI^A^MIA,  Tournef 
[So  named  fi-om  its  supposed  virtue  in  curing  Scrophala.'] 

Calyx   5-parted.     Corolla-tube   globular-ventricose ;   border   irregu- 
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larly  bilabiate, — the  upper  lip  longer,  2-lobed, — loiver  lip  Z-Xoh^^, 
the  middle  lobe  reflexed,  Slamens  didynamous,  with  a  scale-like  ru- 
dirnent  of  a  fifth  at  the  base  of  the  upper  lip.  Capsule  ovoid,  acute ; 
seeds  ovoid,  rugose.  Leaves  mostly  opposite ;  fiowers  cymose,  in  a 
contracted  oblong  terminal  panicle. 

1.  §•  nod^sa^  L.  Smoothish;  stem  square,  tall, branched  above; 

leaves  lance-ovate,  acute,  incised-serrate,  rounded  at  base. 

S.  Marilandica.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  370. 

Nodose  Scrophulama.     Fig-wort.  Carpenter's  Square. 

rerennial.  Stem  3  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  with  a  slight  wing  or  ridge  on  the  angles, 
by  the  decurrence  of  the  petioles,  ie  (res  3  to  5  inches  long,  the  upper  ones  lance- 
olate; petioles  14  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length.  Panide  9  to  18  inches  long  (those 
terminating  the  branches  shorter),  sprinkled  with  glandular  or  capitate  hairs; 
corolla  dull  purplish-brown  tinged  with  green,  contracted  at  throat;  stamens  con- 
spicuous in  the  throat  of  the  corolla,— the  abortive  one  a  green  spatulate  scale. 
Jlab,  "Woods ;  fence-rows,  &:c. :  frequent,     Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  is  now  regarded  as  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  ^S". 
nodosa,  of  Europe. 

268.  €HEL.O^T¥E,  Tournef. 

[Gr.  Chelone,  a  Tortoise;  the  flower  resembling  the  head  of  that  animal.] 
Cah/x  of  5  imbricated  sepals.  Corolla  inflated-tubular, — the  upper 
Up  broad  and  arched,  emarginate, — loiver  lip  villous  within,  3-lobed 
at  apex.  Stamens  didynamous,  with  a  fifth  sterile  filament  shorter 
than  the  others;  filaments  woolly;  anthers  cordate,  very  w^oolly. — 
Capsule  ovoid;  seeds  membranaceously  margined.  Smooth  perenni- 
als: leaves  opposite;  flowers  imbricated  in  crowded  bracteate 
spikes. 

1.  C  g"labra,  L.  Leaves   oblong-lanceolate,  serrate,   subcoria- 

ceous,  on  very  short  petioles. 

Glabhous  Cheloxe.     Shell-flower.  Tortoise-head.  Snake-head. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  obtusely  4-angled,  simple  or  sparingly  lirunched.     Leaves 
2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,     Spil-ea  1  to  2  or  8  in(;hes  in  length,  thick  and  crowded; 
hrads  ovate-oblong;  Jlowers  white;  sterile Ji lam rnt  smooth  at  summit. 
Hub.  Along  swampy  rivulets:  fre(iuent.     Fl.  Aug.  i-V.  Octo. 

269.  FEMTSTE'MOIV,  Mitchell  _ 
[Gr.  Fentc.  live,  and  Stemon.  a  stnmen;  from  the  fifth  abortive  stamen.] 
Cahfx  of  5  nearly  di,Htii)ct  sepab-.  Corolla  inflated-tubular,  con- 
tracted beloAv;  upper  lip  li-lobed,  lotcer  Up  3-cleft.  Stamens  (]\<lyi\Qi- 
mous,  smooth,  declined  at  base,  with  a  fifth  sterile  filament  usually 
as  long  as  the  others,  and  the  upper  half  often  bearded  on  one  side. 
Capsule  ovoid,  acute;  seeds  angular-ovoid,  not  margined,  rerenni- 
ah:  leaves  opposite;  floicers  in  a  terminal  thyrsoid  panicle. 

1.  I®.  pwl>esceiis,  Soland.  More  or  less  hairy;  radical  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  petiolate;  stem-leaves  lanceolate,  sessile  or  clasping. 
Pubescext  Pextstemon. 

Stem  9  to  15  inclies  high,  erect  or  decumbent,  nearly  simple,  or  branching  from 
the  base.  Leaver  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  tapering  to  the  apex,  but  rather  obtuse, 
serrulate,  or  nearly  entire.  Panicle  di-  or  tri-chotomous,  viscid-pubescent;  corolla 
about  an  inch  long,  palish  violet-purple,  pubescent,— the  tube  contracted  below, 
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inflated  above;  sterile,  filament  longer  than  the  others,  densely  bearded  on  the  up- 
per side  from  the  apex  more  than  half  way  to  the  base. 
Hah.  Hills,  along  Schuylkill:  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  The  P.  laevigatus,  of  Solander,  is  now  regarded  as  a  varlely 
of  this;  though,  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it,  in  gardens, 
it  appears  to  be  pretty  distinct, — and  every  way  a  much  finer 
plant. 

**  Stamens  4per/ec<,  and  no  rudiment  of  a  fifth. 

[Gr.  Mimo,  an  Ape;  in  allusion  to  its  grinning  flowers.] 
Calyx  tubular,  prismatic,  5-angled,  5-toothed.  Corolla  tubular, 
somewhat  personate;  upper  lip  2-lobed,  reflexed  at  the  sides, — loioer 
Up  3-lobed,  with  the  palate  prominent.  Stamens  didynamous,  in- 
cluded. Stigma  2-lipped.  Capsule  lance-ovoid ;  seeds  acute  at  each 
end.  Mostly  smooth  perennials:  stem  square;  leaves  opposite; 
Jiowers  on  axillary  solitary  peduncles.  A  species  from  Oregon  [M. 
moschatus,  Dougl.)  is  remarkable  for  exhaling  a  strong  odor  of 
musk. 

!•  M,  ring'ens,  i^.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate;  peduncle  longer 
than  the  flower;  calyx-teeth  lance-ovate,  acuminate. 
Grinning  Mimulus.     Monkey-flower, 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  somewhat  branched.    Leaves  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long* 
sharply  serrate,  somewhat  clasping.    Peduncles  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in 
length.     CaZ?/a;-f?t&e  about  half  an  inch  long.     Corolla  pale  violet-purple, — the  tube 
]/it^]/i  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Hub.  Moist,  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug,  Fr.  Septem. 

S.  M.   alatllS,  Ait.  Leaves   petiolate,    oblong-ovate;  peduncle 
shorter  than  the  flower ;  calyx-teeth  rounded,  mucronate. 
Winged  Mimulus. 

Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  slightly  winged  on  the  angles,  sparingly  branched. — 
Leaves  2  or  3  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  somewhat  obtusely  sinuate-serrate,  or  dentate,, 
thin,  tapering  at  base  to  a  petiole  ^4  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.    Fedundes  %  to 
half  an  inch  long.     Corolla  pale  violet-purple. 
Hub.  Low  grounds ;  along  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

*  **  Stamens  only  2 perfect, posterior,  included;  often  with  rudiments  of  others. 

^Kl.  GRATrOI^A,  L. 

[Latin,  Gratia,  grace,  or  favor;  from  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues.] 
Calyx  5-parted;  segmeiits  narrow,  nearly  equal ;  mostly  2  bractlets 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Corolla  tubular,  sub-bilabiate.  Sterile 
filaments  anterior,  simple,  sometimes  wholly  wanting.  Capnile  4- 
valved,  many-seeded.  Leaves  opposite ;  peduncles  axillary,  1-flow- 
ered. 

1.  G-.  Tirg'ini^nR,  L.  Stem  terete;  leaves  lance-oblong,  nar- 
rowed at  base,  sessile;  sterile  filaments  wanting. 
Virginian  Gratiola.     Hedge  Hyssop. 

Annual  ?  Stem  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  decumbent  or  oblique,  branching  from 
the  base.    Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  V/2  inches  long,  varying  from  lance-oblong  to 
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spfltulate,  often  nearly  entire,  somewhat  clasping.    Palundes  ^  an  inch  to  an 

inch  long;  corolla  pale  yellow,  with  tinges  of  red. 

Hub.  Miry  places ;  along  rivulets :  frequent.    FL  June.  Fr.  July. 

'2T2.  ILYSAM^THES,  Rofm. 

[Gr.  Ihjs,  mire,  and  authos,  a  flower;  from  its  visual  place  of  growth.] 
Calyx  jiearly  equally  G-parted,  naked  at  Lase.  Corolla  tii- 
Inilar,  bi-labiate;  ujyper  lip  short,  erect,  2-lobed.  Sterile  fihunents 
anterior,  forked, — one  brancli  obtuse  and  glandular,  the  other 
acute,  short  and  tooth-like.  Capsule  ovoid-oblong,  2-YalYed? — 
Smooth  annuals:  leaves  opposite;  peduncles  axillary,  1-fiowered. 

I.  I.  gTRtlolOldes,  Benth.   Stem  square;  leaves  ovate  and  ob- 
ovate,  narrowed  at  base,  the  upper  ones  partly  clasping. 
Lindernita  attenuata.   Maid,  (j-  Fl.  Ce.^fr.  ed.  2.  p.  oOl. 
Gratiola-like  Ilysanthes.     False  Pimpernel. 

Stem  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  erect,  or  decumbent  and  radicating  at  the  lower 
nodes,  often  diffusely  branching.  Leorcs  ^4  inx  inch  to  an  inch  long,  the  lower 
ones  obovate,  or  spatulate.  nearly  entire,  narrowed  almost  to  a  petiole  at  base. — 
J/'eduncks  shorter  i  or  the  upper  and  later  ones  often  longer)  than  the  leaves,  4- 
angled :  corolla  pale  bluish-purple,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Hub.  Low,  swampy  grounds:  not  very  common.    FL  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

SUBOllDER  II.    EHINANTHID^EAE. 

Lateral  lohes  of  the  corolla,  or  one  of  them  (never  the  iqiper  //^;j,  outermost  in  the 
hud;  capside  mostly  loculicidal. 

a.  Corolla  with  the  lohcs  f^preading  and  fiat. 

213.  VEHOIV'ICA. 

[Etymology  obscure;  perhaps  the  flower  of  St.  Veronica?^ 
Calyx  5-  or  4-parted.  Corolla  tubular  with  a  spreading  border,  or 
sub-rotate,  unequally  4-lobed, — the  lateral  lobes,  or  the  lower  one, 
usually  narrower.  Stamens  2,  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  or  pos- 
terior corolla-lobe,  exserted;  fl^^/A^r-cc/As- confluent  at  apex.  Capsule 
ovoid,  or  obcordate  and  compressed  at  apex,  2-celled,  many-  or  few  ■ 
seeded. 

I I.  Perennial,    f  Leaves  vcrtidllate;  flowers  In  deme  terminal  sjnlxs ;  corolla-tube 

longer  than  the  calyx ;  capsule  ovoid. 

I,  T.  Yirginica,  L.   Stem    tall    and   straight;  leaves  on  short 

petioles,  lanceolate,  serrate;   spikes  long,  panicled  or  aggregated; 

stamens  much  exserted. 

Leptandra  A'irgiiiica.  Xutt.  tj'  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  6. 

Virginian  Veronica.     Tall  Speedwell. 

Stem  2  to  5  or  G  feet  high,  simple,  obtusely  angled.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long, 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  glaucous  beneath,  and  hairy  along  the  nerves, — usually 
in  ci'j-tirdu  of  4  or  5, — occasionally  6,  and  sometimes  only  3.  SpUces  3  to  6  inches 
long,  on  pcjlancles  2  to  3  inches  iu  length;  Jloivers  white,  subsessile;  bracts  small, 
acuminate. 
JIoJj.  Low  grounds:  borders  of  woods :  frcfiucnt.     jPZ.  July.  -Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  plant  is  now  referred  back  to  Veronica,  by  the  high 
authority  of  I3EXTiiA3r,  De  Caxdolle,  and  A.  Gray;  though  it 
seems  to  me,  that  many  genera  are  permitted  to  stand  on  quite  as 
blender  a  foundation  as  Mr.  Nuttall's  LejHandra. 
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f  f  Leaves  opposite;  corolla  rotate:  capsule  mosthj  obcordate. 
*  FloM'ers  in  opposite  axiUary  racemes. 

2.  T.  Anagr^llis,  L.  Stem  erect,  rooting  near  the  base;  leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  denticulate,  sessile  and  clasping. 

Water  Speedwell. 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  simple,  rather  coarse  and  fleshy,  somewhat  rouj^hish- 
pubescent,  with  verticils  of  slender  ?7?r/tW^.<  from  the  lower  nodes.  Leaves  2  to  3 
inches  long.  Bacemes  2  to  4  inches  long,  on  stoat  succulent  p&f uncles  1  to  2  inching 
in  length;  irorcts  linear-lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  pedicels;  corolla  pale  blue- with 
purple  stripes;  capsule  tumid. 
Hah.  Brooks,  and  ditches :  not  common,    i^/.  June.  i^r.  August. 

3.  T.  Americana,  Schweinitz.  Stem  decumbent  at  base ;  leaves 
lance-ovate,  or  oblong,  serrate,  on  short  petioles. 

V.  J3eccabunga.  L.  ^^  FL  Cestr.  eiJ.  2.  p.  4. 
American  Veronica.     Brooklime. 

"Whole  ^)/o(w^  glabrous.    Stem  9  to  15  inches  long,  simple,  radicating  from  the 
lower  nodes.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  rather  acute,  often  subcordate  at  base ; 
jjeiioles  1  line  to  3^  an  inch  in  length.    Jiaeemcs  2  to  4  inches  long,  on  peduncles 
about  an  inch  in  length;  corolla  bright  blue. 
If  lb.  Muddy  springs,  and  rivulets:  frequent.    Ft.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Allied  to    V.  Bcccahimga,  of  Europe;  but  probably   suffi- 
ciently distinct. 

**  Flowers  in  alternate  axillary  racemes. 

4.  V.  SCUtellsVta,  L.  Stem  ascending,  slender;  leaves  lance- 
linear,  acute,  denticulate,  subsessile;  racemes  slender,  loosely  few- 
flowered. 

Shield-like  Veronica.     Scull-cap  Speedwell. 

J^lant  smooth.    Stem  S  to  15  inches  long,  often  branched.    Lejrres  2  to  3  inches 
long,  narrow,  sometimes  nearly  entire,     lincpnies  1  to  .3  or  4  inches  long,  tiaccid, 
on  peAnncles  1  to  2  inches  in  length;  pedicels  filiform;  corolla  purplij^h-blue,  or 
tie^ih-colorcd. 
ILtb.  Low,  swampy  grounds:  not  common.    F?.  June.  Pr.  July. 

5.  V.  officinalis,  L  Stem  prostrate;  leaves  ovate  and  cnneate- 
obovate,  serrate,  on  short  petioles;  racemes  assurgent,  densely 
many-tiowered. 

Officinal  Veronica.     Common,  or  Male  Spee<hvell. 

Plant  hairy.     Stem  H  to  12  inches  long,  diffuse,  with  ascending  branches.    Leaves 
^^  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  pale  green,  or  somewhat  hoary.     Jiacemtts 
2  to  4  inches  in  length,  on  pexluncks  about  an  ir.rh  long:  y/of^'fTA- nearly  sessile; 
corolla  pale  blue,  with  darker  veins;  capside  pubescent.  3•eI]owi^h. 
Jfab.  Dry  banks;  open  woodlands:  frequent.     i-V.  .June.  /'/-.Aug. 

O/m.  This  species  is  supposed  to  be  indigeuoU'S  on  tlie  Southern 
Mountains;  but  I  think  our  plant  has  been  introduced  from  Europe. 

*  *  *  Flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme, — the  loioer  bracts  re^eniUitif/  the  stem-leaves, 

6.  V.  serpifUifblia,  L.  Smooth;  stem  prostrate  at  base;  branches 
ascending;  leaves  roundish-ovjite;  racemes  conspicuously  bracteate. 
Thymr-lkaved  Veronica.     Paul's  Betony. 

Stean  o  to  t>  or  8  iftches  long  (including  the  ruetnie).  radifaling  at  the  prostrate 
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diftueoly  branching  base.    Leaves  14.  ^o  half  an  incli  long,  somewhat  fleshy  in  tex- 
ture,— the  lower  ones  on  short  petioles.    Haceme  erect,  rather  loose ;  fiowers  solitary, 
in  the  axils  of  elliptic  leaf-like  6racfs;  coro? to  pale  blue  (sometimes  nearly  ■white), 
with  deeper  blue  stripes ;  capsnU  broadly  obcordate,  ciliate. 
Hah.  Moist,  grassy  grounds.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

g  2.  Annuals  :  lower  leaves  oppositey  upper  alternaU. 

f  Flowers  subsessile,  in  the  axils  of  leaf-like  brads. 

^.    V.  peregrmay  L.  Smooth;  stem  erect;  leayes  ovate,  and  oblonir^ 

rather  obtuse,  dentate-serrate;  capsule  orbicular,  slightly  notched. 

Foreign  Veronica.     Purslane-leaved  Speedwell.  Neckweed. 

stem  o  to  6  inches  high,  often  branched  at  base.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  near  an 
inch  long,  fleshy, — upper  ones  sessile,  lower  ones  petiolate.    C«7^a--?o?/fis  resembling 
the  small  upper  leaves,  or  bracts.    Coi'olla  white,  small  and  caducous, — the  lobes 
nearly  equal. 
Jlab.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Fl.  May.  F)\  June. 

Ob.s.  Mr.  Bentham  (in  DC.  Prodr.)  seems  to  think  this  is  nn 
American  plant,  and  has  been  carried  hence  to  Europe.  However 
that  may  be,  it  has  every  appearance  of  a  stranger,  in  Chester 
County.  It  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  vir- 
tues, in  scrofulous  affections, — which  acquired  for  it  the  name  of 
^^  Neclcwced.'' 

H.    V.  arvensis,  L.  Hairy;  rather  erect;  lower  leaves  cordate-ovate, 
incised-crenate,  petiolate, — upper  ones  lanceolate,  entire,  sessile; 
capsule  broadly  obcordate,  much  compressed,  ciliate. 
Field  Veronica.  Corn  Speedwell. 

^Stem  2  or  3  to  6  inches  high,  erect  or  assurgent,  simple  or  often  mixch  branched 
at  base.    Zearc? }  3  to  half  an  inch  long.    Calyx-lobes  \xnGq\ial.    Corolla  pale  hlut-, 
r^horter  than  tJie  calyx. 
IJab.  Dry  banks;  road.^ides,  Ac.    Nat.  of  Europe.    -f7.  May.  jPr.  June. 

ft  VlcAvoTS  pedunculate,  axillary  and  solitary. 

!).     T".   hederaffoUa,  L.    Hairy;    prostrate;    leaves   roundish-ovate, 
')-  or  5-lobed,  petiolate;  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Ivy-leaved  Veronica. 

stem  .5  to  10  inches  long,  flaccid,  diffuse,  pubescent  in  lines.    L^ni-es  half  an  inr-li 
iu  length,  and  as  Mide  as  long;  lotved  pair  (primordial?  or  soiuiiuil?)  roundish- 
oval,  c'utiro.  on  long  petioles  ,•  lower  stem-leaves  mostly  5-lobod,  upper  ones  o-lobod. 
Corolla  blue,  shorter  than  the  calyx.     Capsule  turgid,  rugose. 
Jl>b.  Banks  of  Jlidley  crock.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  i->.May. 

O^.y.  This  pretty  little  species  is  yet  quite  rare,  with  us.  Two 
other  procumbent  species  are  partially  naturalized  in  the  U.  State:^. 
viz:  V.  ar/restis,  L.  in  the  South,— and  F.  Buxhaumii,  Ten.  in  and 
around  the  old  JJartram  Garden;  but  they  have  not  \Qt  reached 
Chester  County, 

[Dedicated  to  John  Gottfried  Buclmer ;  an  early  German  Dotanist.] 
Cah/x  ovoid-tubular,  o-toothed.      Corolla  salver-forni :   lube  slender, 
slightly  curved;   ^-o/v/er  nearly  equally  5-lobed;    lobes  cuneate-obo- 
vate.     Siarncns  didynamous,  included;  anthers  1-celled.     Style  cla- 
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vate,  entire  at  summit.  Capsule  ovoid-oblong.  Rougliish-hairy 
perennials, — turning  greyish-black  in  drying:  leaves  opposite,  or  the 
upper  ones  alternate ;  flowers  opposite,  in  a  terminal  bracteate  spike, 
■yvitli  lateral  hractlets. 

1.  B»  Americitlia,,  L.  Stem   simple;    lower  leaves   obovate- 
oblong,  the  others  oblong  and  lanceolate,  denticulate,  sessile:  spike 
elongating,  interrupted. 
American  Buchnera. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  slender,  terete,  virgatc  at  summit.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches 
long,  scabrous  with  hairs  enlarged  at  base,  Spile  finally  2  to  4  inches  in  lengtli ; 
/>rads  ovate-lanceolate,  ciliate;  corolla  deep  purple,  the  tiihe  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  hairy.  Capsule  somewhat  oblique  and  gibbous  at  base,  compressed  at  apes. 
irijj.  3Ieadov7S,  and  moist  sterile  banks  :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug,  Fr.  Octo. 

275.  GERARO  lA,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  John  Gerard;  an  early  English  Botanist.] 
Calt/x  campanulate,  5-toothed,  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  sub-campanulate, 
or  somewhat  funnel-form,  unequally  5-lobed.  Stamens  didynanious, 
hairy,  included;  anthers  2-celled;  cells  parallel,  often  pointed  at 
base.  Capsule  ovoid,  acute.  Leaves  mostly  opposite,  entire,  or 
pinnatifid;  flowers  large,  axillary,  often  racemose,  or  spiked,  purple, 
or  yellow. 

g  1.  Annuals:  flowers p?irp7e ;  s^Xii\iQVi  pointUss;  leaves  ses5z7e. 
f  Calyx-teeth  short ;  leaves  narrow,  entire. 

1.  O.  tenilifolia,  Vahl.  Smootliish,  slender  and  bushy;  leaves 
linear;  peduncles  filiform,  longer  than  the  flowers. 
Slender-leaved  Gerardia. 

Stem  9  to  12  or  15  inches  high.    Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  1}/^  inches  long,  very 
narrow,  somewhat  scabrous  on  the  upper  surface.    Cahjx  with  minute  teeth.     Co- 
roUa  palish  purple. 
Hah.  "Woodlands,  and  old  fields :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

2.  Cr.  purpilrea,  L.  Roughish;  branches  spreading,  rigid; 
leaves  lance-linear;  peduncles  subclavate,  shorter  than  the  flowers. 
Purple  Gerardia. 

>SVc?R  1  to  2  feet  high,  somewhat  4-angled.    Lfaves  %  of  an  inch  to  1}/^  inches 
long,  very  scabrous  on  the  upper  surface.     Cali/x  with  subulate  teeth.     Corolla 
deep  purple;  lobes  villose-ciliate. 
Hah.  Swampy,  low  grounds :  frequent.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

1 1  Calyx  5-ckft ;  leaves  broadish,  auriculate-lobed  at  base. 

3.  €r.  auriCUlSlta.,  Mx.  Kough-hairy;  stem  nearly  simple; 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  with  lance-oblong  lobes  at 
base. 

AuRicuLATE  Gerardia. 

S!em  9  to  IS  inches  high,  terete,  retrorsely  hirsute.  Leaves  an  inch  to  1]^  inches 
long,  scabrous  on  both  sides.  Flowers  axillary,  forming  an  interrupted  leafy  spike. 
CaJyx-segments  ovate-lanceolate.  Corolla  purple  (rarely  milk-white) ;  lobes  ciliate. 
Itah.  Fields,  and  low  grounds;  W.  Chester:  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  making  a  transient  appear- 
ance, liere,  at  long  intervals.     It  was  first  discovered  in  181G:  next 
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in  1827,  when  it  was  rather  abundant;  but  it  has  been  rarely  seen, 
since. 

§2.  Perennials:  flowers  yelhtw ;  anthers  aivn-pointed  at  hase ;  leaves  all,  or  the 
Unver  onfu.phintdifid,  more  or  Jrx.'^  jH'fioIufc. 

4.  €r.  fla,va, /v.  Finely  pubescent;  stem  mostly  simple,  rather 
tall;  leaves  lance-oblong, — the  lower  ones  sinuate-dentate,  or  pin- 
natifid. 

Yellow  Gerari>ia. 

stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  bijjh,  suWerete.  clothed  with  a  short  cinereous  piibe?penec. 
I^'dvcH  2  to  5  or  6  inches  lon^,  ronghish-pubescent. — upper  orie,^  lanceolate,  suh- 
?o.ssile  and  nearly  entire,  the  //;?cfr  ones  lance-oblonii;,  often  soiuewbat  p4nnatifid, 
narrowed  at  base  to  a  distinct  petiole.  Flowera:  opposite.  subses!-ile,  Hf)pi'0ximated 
in  a  terminal  leafy  spike  4  to  0  or  8  inches  in  lentith. 
Hah.  Hilly  woodlands :  common.     i-V.  July.  i'^r.  Septem-. 

5.  G.  quercif  "i»lia5  Pur.'^h.  Smooth  and  glaucous;  stem  usual- 
ly tall  and  branching;  leaves  oblong-ovate,—  the  lower  ones  deeply 
pinnatifid. 

G.  glauca.  Fdrh/.  c^'Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  jy.  306. 
Oak-leaved  Gekaij dia. 

Stejii  3  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  obtusely  4-anu;led.  often  purplish,  but  bluish-jrlaucons 
withal.  Lea  res  2  to  6  or  7  inches  long,  vouspicuously  veined :  /ok'/-  <,/ifs  sometimes 
bipinnatifid:  w^i^^'r  o/?p.s  lanceolate,  toothed,  or  entire:  all  narrowed  at  base  to  a 
distinct  slender  petiole.  Fl<mers  on  subclavate  petlnnde^'i  y^  to  near  3/^  an  inch 
long. 
Hah.  Eich,  rocky  woodlands:  not  common.     Ft.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

6.  Cr,   pedleulsYria,    L.    T'ubescent;     stem   bushy-branched; 
leaves  lance-oblong,  nil  pinnatilid,  or  doubly  incised-serrate. 
Pedicular is-jJKE  Geraedia. 

Htera  1  to  3  feet  high.  su1>terete.  paniculately  branching,  glandular   and  visciil- 
pubescent  at  summit.     T^'avi'.<  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  subsessilc :  srf/numts  crenately 
incised-serrate.    pp^hnides  y^  to  %  of  an  incJi  long,  subclavate.  glandular-villousi 
cali/x-si'f/ineitt^:  fijliaceous,  crenately  incised,  longer  than  the  fulte. 
Hah.  Woodlands,  on  slaty  hills:  frcciuent.     Ft.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

OU'.  This,  and  the  preceding  species,  are  handsome  enough  to 
claim  a  place  in  our  Hower-garden.s,  and  borders. 

b.  Corolla  ringent,—the  upper  lip  erect,  arched,  iwludiyuj  the  stamem. 
f  Anther-cells  wirrpnd,  and  f-eparatrd. 

216.  CASTII.I^ir.f  A,  ^f^dis. 

[Dedicated  to  a  Spanish  IJotanint,  at  Cadiz,  named  (\idilhJo.] 
Calyx  ovoid-tubular,— the  harder  compressed,  bifid,  or  4-cleft.  Co- 
rolla-iube  included  in  the  calyx;  upper  lip  long,  liner.r,  laterally 
compressed;  lower  lip  short,  3-lobed.  *9/^//7if/2.^  dulynamous;  anther- 
cdh  oblong-linear,— tlie  outer  one  fixed  by  the  mid'dle,  the  it/ner  one 
pendulous.  Capmlc  compressed,  elliptic-ovate,  many-seeded.  iSm/.^ 
pyritbrm;  seed-coat  loosely  reticulated.  Learc.s  m'oj^tly  alternate, 
deeply  incised,  or  entire,  iht^  floral  ones  (bracts)  often  colored  at 
summit;  Jlowers  in  a  t-erminul  leafy  apike. 
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!•  C* tOCCinea^  Sprmsr.  Hairy;  stem  simple;  leaves  linear- 
oblong,  sessile,  pinnatifidly  incised;  bracts  trifid,  crimson  at  sum- 
mit; calyx  bifid. 

Euchroma  coccinea.  NutL  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  375. 
Ceimson  Castilleja.     Painted  cup.  Red  Robin, 

Annual  f  Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  erect,  often  several  from  the  same  root,  fre- 
quently dark  purple.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long, — the  radical  ones  often  spatulate- 
linear,  entire  on  the  margin,  and  incised  at  apex,--the  stemdeaves  linear,  with  2 
or  3  long  linear  diverging  segments  on  each  side.  Bracts  cuneate,  villous  and 
ciliate,  crowded  at  the  summit  of  the  stem.  Oalyx-segments  tipt  with  crimson^— 
QyroUa  dull  greenish-yellow. 
Bab.  Low  grounds;  margins  of  swamps:  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

1 1  Anther-cells  eqtcal.    *  Capsule  several-seeded. 

2T7.  PEOICVIiA'RIS,  Tournef. 
[Latin,  Pediculus,  a  louse;  from  a  supposed  cflBcaey  in  destroying  those  insects.] 
Calyx  ovoid-tubular,  or  campanulate,  2-  8-  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  with 
the  upper  lip  arched,  laterally  compressed,  often  toothed  at  apex; 
lower  lip  erect  at  base,  2-crested  abovfe,  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe 
narrower.  Stamens  didynamous ;  anthers  transverse ;  cells  pointless. 
Capsule  compressed,  obliquely  ovate,  or  lanceolate.  Perennials: 
leaves  chiefly  alternate,  often  pinnatifid ;  flowers  in  terminal  bracte- 
ate  spikes. 

!•  P.  Canadensis,  L.  Hairy ;  stems  clustered,  oblique ;  leaves 
lance-oblong,  pinnatifid ;  calyx   obliquely  truncate ;  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  with  2  setaceous  teeth  at  apex. 
Canadian  Pedicuiaris.    Wood  Betony.  Common  Louse-wort. 

stems  6  to  12  Inches  long,  mostly  decumbent,  simple.  Leates  1  to  4  or  5  inches 
long,  villous  when  young,  finally  smoothish;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  2  Inches  in 
length  (radical  petioles  2  to  5  or  6  inches  long).  Spikes  capitate,  leafy  at  base, 
finally  elongating;  bracts  oblong,  crenate-dentate  at  apex.  CbroUa  yellowish, 
often  tinged  with  brownish  purple.  Capsule  with  a  long  enpiform  acumination. 
Hab.  Woods;  knolls  in  swamps,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

2- P.  lanceol^ta,  J/^.  Smoothish;  stem  erect;  leaves  sub- 
opposite,  lanceolate,  doubly  and  creuately  incised;  calyx-segments 
foliaceous,  rounded ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  with  a  short  truncate 
beak. 

P.  pallida.  Pursh.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  374. 
Lanceolate  Pedicularis.     Tall  Louse-wort. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  somewhat  branched,  terete  below,  obtusely  4-angled  above. 
Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  subcoriaceous,  rugose-reined;  petioles  J^  to  )/^  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Spikes  1  to  2  inches  in  length ;  bracts  lance-ovate,  crenate-serrate,  often 
incised  below  the  middle,  and  fringed  with  membranaceous  cilia.  Corolla  pale 
greenish-yellow.  Capsule  short,  ovate. 
Hab.  Low  grounds;  thickets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

*  *  Capsule  few-seeded. 

278.  MELiAMPY^RUM,  Tournef. 

\GT.Mdas,  black,  and  Ft/ros,  wheat;  the  seeds  resembling  grains  of  wheat.] 
Calyx  4-cleft;  segments  slender,   bristly-pointed.     Corolla-tube  en- 
larging above ;  upper  Up  laterally  compressed,  with  the  margins 
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folded  back;  lower  Up  grooved,  nearly  equally  8-lobed.  8tamen9 
didynamous ;  anthers  nearly  vertical ;  cells  minutely  pointed  at  base. 
Capsule  membranaceous,  compressed,  oblique,  1-  to  4-8eeded;  seedt 
cylindric-oblong.  Annuals:  leaves  opposite;  flowers  axillary,  in 
terminal  leafy  racemes, 

1*  M.  prat^nse,  L.  var,  Americ^num,  Benth.  (in  DC).  Leaves 
lance-ovate,  and  lance-linear, — the  floral  ones  setaceously  sinuate- 
dentate  at  base. 

M.  Americanum.  3fx.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  jp.  373. 
Meadow  Melampyeum.     Cow-wheat. 

Stem  8  to  15  inches  high,  suh-terete,  hrachiately  branching,  pubescent  in  lines. 
Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  smoothish ;  lower  ones  sub-linear,  obtuse,  entire, — those 
above,  ovate-lanceolate,  mostly  entire,  acuminately  tapering, — the  Jloral  ones  ovate- 
lanceolate,  whitish  at  base,  with  a  few  slender  divaricate  teeth  on  each  side ;  peti- 
oles %to}4:  of  an  inch  in  length.  OoroUa  ochroleucous,  with  tinges  of  yellow  and 
purple. 
Hod.  Dry  woods;  slaty  hills i  frequent.    i^Z.  June.  J^r.  Aug. 

ORDER  LXIV.    VERBENIcEAE. 

Berhs  (or  shrubs,  and  even  trees,  within  the  tropics);  kaves  niontly  oppoMto,  with- 
out stipules;  coroUa  irregular,  often  bilabiate;  stamens  mostly  didynamous;  ovary 
ftee,  entire,  with  the  style  terminal ; /rMi<  dry  (sometimes  drupaceous),  1- to  4- 
celled,  usually  splitting  into  as  many  l-seeded  nvtlets;  seeds  with  little  or  no  albu- 
men.— An  Order  furnishing  but  few  and  unimportant  plants,  in  this  region,— 
though  comprising  many  that  are  highly  interesting  to  the  florist;  such  as  the 
showy  Verbenas,  the  fragrant  Lantanas,  &c.  The  tree  which  supplies  the  "  ever- 
during  Toak,"  of  India{Tectona  grandis,  L.f.)—BO  celebrated  in  ship-building— also 
belongs  to  this  Order. 

2W.  TERBE IVA,  L, 

[The  Latin  name  for  the  leaves  of  any  sacred  herb ;  etymology  obscure.] 
Calyx  tubular,  5-toothed, — one  tooth  often  shorter.  Corolla  tubu- 
lar, often  curved,  salver-form,— the  border  rather  unequally  5-lobed. 
Stamens  included, — the  upper  pair  sometimes  without  anthers. — 
Fruit  splitting  into  4  nutlets.  Flowers  in  terminal,  often  paniculate, 
bracteate  sjnkes. 

1,  Y.  liastuta,  L.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  doubly 
inciscd-serrato, — the  lower  ones  often  hastate-lobed;  spikes  fasci- 
cled or  corymbose-pnnioulntc,  donsc-tiowcrcd. 
llAST.vrK  Vkuhkna.     lUuo  Vorvniu.  Siinplor's  Joy. 

littlf  HU  iuch  to  »ii  iuoh  iu  lougth.    iSpi/as  1  or:i  to  5  luihe^i  kmg,  ei\\%  ihk-ki&h, 
purple;  flowers  somewhat  imbricated;  bracts  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  shorter 
than  the  calyx ;  corolla  bluish  purple,  pubescent. 
Sab.  Swampy  meadows ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  There  is  a  variety  of  this, — with  longer,  more  slender  and 
spreading  spikes — the  flowers  smaller  and  less  crowded, — which  oo- 
cura  along  the  Brandywine. 

!2,  T*  urticaef i^lla^  L.  Leaver  lance-ovate,  acute,  coarsely 
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serrate;  spikes  loosely  paniculate,  very  slender,  elongating;  flow- 
ers rather  distant,  small. 
Nettle-leaved  Verbena.     Common  Vervain. 

Perennial.  Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  hitvsutely  pubescent,  T!?^ith  slender  axillary 
spreading  branches  above.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  abruptly  narrowed  at  base 
to  &  petiole  3^  an  inch  to  %  in  length.  Spikes  1  or  2  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  green, 
filiform  and  rather  flaccid;  flowers  distinct,  and  finally  a  little  distant;  bracts 
lance-ovate,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Corolla  white,  very  small,  the  throat  filled 
with  a  delicate  white  villus. 
J3a6.  Pastures,  road  sides,  &c. :  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr,  Sept. 

Obs.  Towards  autumn,  this  plant  generally  becomes  covered  with 
a  glaucous  pulverulent  matter,  resembling  mould.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  tveed,  in  our  pastures ;  and  Dr.  Gray  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  true,  I  have  never  observed  it,  except 
in  our  old  cultivated  settlements,  where  foreign  weeds  are  chiefly 
naturalized;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  has  been  found  in  any  other 
country. 

3.  V.  ang'UStif  oliai,  Mz.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  tapering  to 
the  base,  remotely  toothed ;  spikes  few  or  solitary,  the  flowers  at 
first  crowded,  rather  large. 
Nabbow-leaved  Vebbena. 

Perennial.  Plant  scabrous  with  short  hairs.  Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  simple 
or  sparingly  branched.  Leaves  often  somewhat  crowded  above,  1  to  2  or  3  inches 
long,  narrow,  tapering  gradually  almost  to  a  petiole  at  base.  Spikes  1  or  2  to  5  or 
6  inches  lung;  h^acts  subulate-lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  calyx;  coroUa  purplish 
blue. 
Hob.  Sandy  grounds ;  E.Marlborough:  rare.    i^L  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Collected  by  Mr.  Benjajmin  F.  Pabkeb,  in  1849. 
280.  PHRY  MA,  L. 

[A  name  of  unknown  derivation.] 
Calyx  bilabiate ;  upper  Up  of  3  subulate  teeth ;  lower  Up  of  2,  shorter. 
Corolla  bilabiate;  upper  lip  short,  emarginate:  lower  lip  much 
longer,  3-lobed.  Stamens  included.  i^rweY  oblong,  1-celled,  1-seeded! 
Perennial :  flowers  opposite,  in  slender  terminal  spikes ;  fruit  re- 
flexed. 

l^P.  leptostfkcliya,  L.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  coarsely  crenate- 
serrate,  on  rather  long  petioles. 
Slendeb-spiked  Phbtma.    Lop-seed. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  obtusely  4-angled,  pubescent,  with  a  few  opposite  axillary 
vlrgate  branches  above.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  thinnish,  rounded  at  base,  or 
abruptly  contracted  to  n  petiole  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length.  Spikes  3  to  6 
or  8  inches  in  length ;  flmuers  with  3  small  subulate  ciliate  persistent  bracts  at 
base ;  corolla  pale  rose-color,  small ;  fruit  inclosed  in  the  closely  reflexed  calyx. 
Hab.  Borders  of  woods;  copses,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr,  Aug. 

281.  l.IP^PIA,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  Augustin  Lippi;  a  French  Naturalist,  of  Italian  doscent.] 
Calyx  2-  to  4-toothed,  often  compressed,  and  becoming  bilabiate. — 
•Corolla  une(iually  5-lobed,  more  or  less  bilabiate.    Stameru  iaclu- 
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ded.  Style  slender;  stigma  obliquely  capitate.  Fruit  2-celled,  2- 
seeded.     Flowers  in  axillary  bracteolate  pedunculate  heads,  or  spikes. 

1.  li.  I10dilli#ra,  Mx.  Procumbent  and  radicating;   appressed- 
hairy;  leaves  cuneate-ovate,  serrate  above,  subsessile;  spikes  cap- 
itate, solitary,  on  long  slender  peduncles. 
Zapania  nodiflora.  Lam.  ^'  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  604. 
Knot-flowering  Lippia. 

Perennial  f  {annual,  DC.)  Stem  6  to  10  or  12  inches  long,  branching,  obtusely 
4-angled  and  striate-sulcate.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  varying  from  lanceolate 
to  cuneate-obovate,  coarsely  serrate  above  the  middle,  tapering  below  to  a  very 
short  petiole.  JF'tower^  closely  imbricated  with  cuneate-ovate  brads,  in  conical  or 
roundish  Jieads,  on  peduncles  1  to  3  inches  long.  Corolla  bluish  or  purplish  white, 
the  tube  as  long  as  the  bracts. 
Ilab.  Margin  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  L.  citriodora,  Kunth.  [Verbena  triphylla,  Vllerit.), — a 
shrubby  species,  native  of  South  America, — is  often  and  deservedly 
cultivated,  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  leaves. 

ORDER  LXV.    LABIATAE. 

Chiefly  herbs;  stems  square;  leaves  simple,  opposite,  or  sometimes  verticillate, 
generally  aromatic;  stipules  none ;  flowers  in  axillary  c)/muks,  or  aggregated  in 
terminal  spikes;  corolla  more  or  less  bilabiate;  anther-cdls  parallel,  or  often 
divaricate, — sometimes  separated  by  a  long  filiform  connective ;  M-ory  4-lobed, — be- 
coming, in  fruit,  4  little  seed-like  nutlets,  surrounding  the  ba^e  of  the  style,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  persistent  calyx ;  each  lobe,  or  nutlet,  containing  a  single  seed, 
with  little  or  no  albumen. — An  interesting  and  valuable  Order, — remarkable  for 
the  aromatic  fragrance,  and  stomachic  properties,  of  many  of  the  species. 

TRIBE  1.    OCIMOrDEAE. 

Corolla  sub-bilabiate ;  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  flat ;  stamens  declined,  didynamous, — 
the  lower  pair  longer. 

2f^2.  O^CIMUM,  L. 

[Supposed  from  the  Gr.  ozo,  to  smell ;  in  reference  to  its  fragrance.] 
Calyx  5-cleft,  the  upper  segment  broad,  orbicular-ovate.     Corolla 
with  the  upper  lip  4-lobed, — the  loiver  lip  scarcely  longer,  declined, 
flattish,  entire.       Stamens   mostly    exserted.      Nutlets   ovoid,   often 
minutely  punctate.     Flowers  in  terminal  interrupted  racemes. 

1,  0.  Basil^icum,  L.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  subdentate,  smooth,  with 
ciliate  petioles ;  calyx  reflexed  after  flowering. 
Royal  Ocimum.     Sweet  Basil. 

Annual.    Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  often  much  branched.    Leaver  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  long;  petioles  3^  to  7^  of  an  inch  in  length.    Bracts  ovate,  acuminate, 
petiolate.    Corolla  bluish  white. 
Hab.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  India.  Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Usually  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes. 

283.  I.AVA]V^I>III.A,   Tournef. 

[Latin,  lavare,  to  wash;  the  distilled  water  being  used  for  that  purpose.] 

Calyx  ribbed,  ovoid-tubular,  with   5   short   teeth, — the   upper  one 

sometimes  dilated.     Corolla  with  the  vpper  lip  2-lobed, — lower  lip  0- 
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lobed;  lobes  all  nearly  equal,  and  sprec^ding.  /S'^awiew^  included. — 
Nutlets  adnate  to  4  fleshy  scales  on  the  margin  of  the  disk,  reren- 
nials :  often  suffruticose  ;  flowers  in  terminal  spikes. 

1,  L.   VERA,   DC.  SuiFruticose ;  hoary;   stem   leafy   bel  >w,    naked 

above;  leaves  lance-linear,  entire,  with  revolute   margins;    spikes 

interrupted. 

L.  Spica.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  112. 

True  Lavandula.     Garden  Lavender. 

Plant  clothed  with  a  short  hoary  tomentum.    Stem  branching  from  the  base ; 
branches  erect,  12  to  18  inches  high.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  crowded  near  the 
base  of  the  branches,  .often  with  fiiscicles  of  young  leaves  in  the  axils.    Spike 
about  an  inch  in  length,  with  1  or  2  distant  cymules  below.    Corolla  blue. 
Hah.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Southern  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  compound  tincture  of  this  herb  (or,  as  the  good  ladiea 
term  it,  ^^ Lavender  Compound'''')  is  deservedly  popular,  for  its  cor« 
dial  and  stomachic  properties.  The  distilled  water  is  also  highly 
esteemed  for  its  pungent  and  grateful  fragrance. 

TRIBE  2.  SATUREJE^AE. 

CoroUa  4-  or  5-lobed ;  lobes  mostly  flat,  and  spreading ;  stamens  4,  or  2,  straight, 
diverging,  or  connivent  under  the  upper  lip. 

§  1.  MiNTHOiDEAE  :  corolla  with  the  lobes  nearly  equal ;  stamens  diverging. 
a.  Fertile  stamens  4,  scarcely  didynammts. 

284.  MEIVTHA,  L. 

[From  Minthe ;  a  nymph,  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  the  plant.] 
Calyx  campanulate,  or  tubular,  nearly  equally  5-toothed.  Corolla 
with  a  short  included  tube;  border  campanulate,  4-cleft, — the  upper 
lobe  broader  and  usually  emarginate  (being  probably  2  united  lobes). 
Stamens  nearly  equal.  Perennials :  spreading  by  creeping  rhizomas  ; 
cymules  many-flowered,  in  terminal  spikes,  or  axillary. 

f  Cymules  in  terminal  sjoikes. 

1.  31.  viridisy  L.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  subsessile ;  spikes  some- 
what panicled,  elongated,  tapering  upward  to  a  point. 
Green  Mentha.     Spear-Mint.  Common  Mint. 

Smoothiah,  and  ratl^er  pale  green.    Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  branching.    Leaves  1 
to  2  or  3  inches  long,  very  acute,  incised-serrate.    SpiJces  of  cymules  2  to  4  inches 
long,  often  numerous ;  corolla  pale  purple. 
Hah.  Moist  grounds.    Nat,  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  pleasant  aromatic  herb  is  extensively  naturalized, 
about  old  settlements, — and  is  valuable  as  a  domestic  medicine,  in 
relieving  nausea,  &c.  It  is  the  species  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  that  seductive  beverage,  known  as  the  ^'•Mint  Julep^^  of  old  Vir- 
ginia,— in  which  its  value  is  more  equivocal. 

*J,  M.  piperita,  L.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  petiolate ;  spikes  sol- 
itary, rather  short,  cylindric  and  obtuse. 
Peppery  Mentha.     Pepper-mint. 

Smoothish,  and  purplish.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  long,  decumbent,  branching.  Leavet 
1  to  2  inches  long,  rather  acute,  serrate ;  petioles  3^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length.    Spihu 
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half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length, — the  cymules  crowded,  except  the  lower  pair 

which  are  often  a  little  distant ;  corolla  purple. 

Hab.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr,  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  most  grateful  aromatic  is  generally  allowed  a  place  in 

gardens,  or  about  houses, — and  is  apparently  naturalized,  in  many 

localities.     The  essential  oil,  and  distilled  water,  are  well  known 

for  their  stomachic  properties,  and  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem. 

f  f  Cymules  axillary. 

3*  M.  arvSnstSf  L.  Stem  mostly  erect;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  rounded 
or  often  cuneate  at  base ;  bracts  subulate. 
Field  Mentha,     Corn  Mint. 

Plant  hirsute.    Stem  9  to  15  inches  high,  brachiately  branching,  retrorsely  hairy. 
Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  serrate,  punctate;    petioles  %  to  }/^  an  inch  long. 
Cymules  on  common  peduncles  shorter  than  the  pedicels ;  fimt^ers  often  sterile ; 
corolla  pale  bluish-purple. 
Hob.  Road  side,  near  West-Chester:  rare.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  has  been  long  naturalized,  at  an  old  settlement,  near 
West  Chester.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  following  na- 
tive species;  but  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  odor, — which  has 
been  compared  to  decaying  cheese. 

4.  IH»  Canadensis,  L.  Stem  ascending,  or  decumbent;  leaves 
oval-lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end ;  bracts  lance-linear. 
Canadian  Mentha.     Wild  Mint. 

Plant  greyish-green,  pubescent.  Stem  9  to  18  inches  long,  simple,  or  often  with 
numerous  long  branches,  retrorsely  hairy  on  the  obtuse  angles.  Leaves  1  to  3 
inches  long,  serrate,  resinous-dotted;  petioles  ^/^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length, 
slightly  margined.  Cymules  on  common  peduncles  1  to  3  lines  long  ;  corolla  pale 
purple,  or  purplish  white. 

Hab.  Moist  grounds ;  Brandywine :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 
b.  Fertile  stamens  2. 

285.  LiY^COFUS,  L. 

\Qt,  LyJcos,  a  wolf,  &  Pous,  a  foot ;  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  leaves.] 
Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  4-  or  5-toothed.  Corolla  tubular, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  nearly  equally  4-lobed.  Stamens 
with  the  upper  pair  either  sterile  rudiments,  or  wholly  wanting. — 
Nutlets  obliquely  truncate,  smooth,  with  thickened  margins.  P«- 
rennials :  cymules  axillary,  dense ;  flowers  small. 

1.  Ii«  Tlrg'iniCUS,  L.  Stem  obtusely  4-angled,  producing  slen- 
der runners  at  base ;  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  serrate-dentate;  calyx- 
teeth  4,  blunt. 
Virginian  Lycopus.    Bugle-weed. 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  simple,  or  sparingly  branched,  rrughieh-pubescent. 
Leaxes  2  to  4  inches  long,  coarsely  serrate,  with  a  long  tapering  entire  base, 
smoothish,  and,  with  the  stem,  often  dark  purple.    Corolla  white.    Nutlets,  when 
mature,  projecting  above  the  calyx. 
Sab.  Moist,  shaded  places :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

ft»  li.  Slnu^tus,  ^11.  Stem  sharply  4-angled;  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  sinuate-dentate,  or  pinnatifid ;  calyx-teeth  5,  spinescent. 
SiNUATB  Lycopus.    Water  Horehound. 
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Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  branching,  smoothish.    Leaves  14  ^^  i^^^h  to  3  inches  long, 
tapering  to  a  petiole  at  base,  punctate.    Corolla  white,  often  tinged  with  purple. 
Nutlets  triquetrous-cuneate,  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Hah.  Moist,  low  grounds :  frequent.    Ft  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

§  2.  Thymeae  :  corolla  more  or  less  bilabiate ;  stamens  distant,  or  diverging. 
a.  Fertile  stamens  2. 

286.  CU]¥ri.A,  L. 

[A  name  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Roman  Naturalists.] 
Calyx  ovoid-tubular,  10-  to  13-nerved,  equally  5-tootlied,  hairy  in 
the  throat.  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect,  flattish,  emarginate ; 
lower  lip  spreading,  nearly  equally  3'lobed*  Stamens  erect,  ex- 
serted,  distant ;  sterile  filaments  none.  Perennials :  cymules  corym- 
bose, axillary  and  terminal. 

!•  C  Mariana,  L.  Stems  tufted,  corymbosely  branched ;  leaves 
ovate,  serrate,  subsessile. 
Maryland  Cunila.     Dittany. 

Stems  8  to  12  inches  long,  erect  or  ascending,  mostly  purple.    Leaves  about  an 
inch  long,  rounded  and  often  subcordate  at  base,  pellucid-punctate.    Pedicels 
trichotomous,  with  subulate  bracts  at  base;  calyx  resinous-dotted;  corolla  pale 
purple,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Hah.  Dry,  slaty,  woodland  hills :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  The  infusion  of  this  herb  is  a  popular  and  pleasant  bever- 
age, in  fevers.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  after  a  rain,  very  curious 
ribbands  of  ice  may  often  be  observed,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
stems, — produced,  I  presume,  by  the  moisture  from  the  earth  rising 
in  the  dead  stems  by  capillary  attraction,  and  then  being  gradually 
forced  out  horizontally,  through  a  slit,  by  the  process  of  freezing. 
The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  other  plants.  See 
obs.  on  Jlelianthemum^  p.  27» 

b.  Fertile  stamens  4,  more  or  less  didynamous. 

28t.  PYCMAIV^THEMUM,  Mx. 

[Gr.  PyTcnos,  dense,  and  Anthemon,  a  flower ;  from  its  dense  cymose  heads.] 
Calyx  ovoid-oblong,  about  13-nerved,  sub-bilabiate,  or  equally  5- 
toothed;  iAroa^  naked.  Corolla  with  the  wjtjper  Zejt?  nearly  flat  and 
entire ;  lower  lip  3-lobed.  Stamens  distant,  the  lower  pair  rather 
longer;  anther-cells  parallel.  Ferennials :  floral  leaves  often  whi- 
tened ;  flowers  in  terminal  cymose  heads,  with  many  involucre-like 
bracts. 

f  Calyx  hUabiate,  the  3  upper  teeth  somewhat  united ;  leaves  petiol^te. 

1.  P,  inc^num^  3Ix.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  hoary-pubescent, — 
the  upper  ones  whitened  on  both  sides ;  cymules  compound,  pedun- 
culate, rather  loose ;  bracts  subulate-linear. 
Hoary  Pygnanthemum.     Mountain  ]Mint. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  mostly  several  from  the  same  root,  branching  above,  very 
pubescent,  especially  at  summit.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  sparingly  serrate ; 
petioles  i<^  to  )^  an  inch  in  length.  Bracts  longer  than  the  calyx,  bearded  at  the 
points.  Calyx4eeth  acuminate.  Corolla  whitish,  or  pale  red,  with  purple  spots. 
Stanuns  exserted.  Nutlets  hispid  at  apex. 
Hob.  Woodlands ;  slaty  hills :  frequent.    FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 
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ft  Calyx  nearly  eqiially  b-tootlicd;  leaves  suhsessile. 

2.  P.  milticuill,  Pers.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, — the  upper 
ones  lioary-piibescent;   cymules  rather  dense;  bracts  lanceolate. 

MUTIC,   OR  AWNLESS    PyCXAXTHEMUM. 

stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  paniculately  branched  at  summit.    Leaves  1  to  3  inches 
long,  denticulate,  or  sometimes  entire.    Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  sometimes 
with  a  compact  verticil  in  the  first  axil  helow.    Bracts  ciliate.     Calyx-teeth  short. 
Corolla  reddish  white,  with  purple  dots.    Stamens  included.    Nutlets  smooth. 
Hab.  Hilly  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept, 

3.  P.  lanceolatuin,  Pw/'^/f.  Stem  pubescent;  leaves  lanceo- 
late, and  lance-linear,  penninerved ;  cymules  compact,  terminal 
and  subterminal. 

Lanceolate  Pycnanthemum. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  corymbosely  branched,  often  purplish.  Leaves  1  to  2  or  3 
inches  long,  sometimes  quite  narrow,  mostly  entire.  Floioers  in  dense  flattish 
heads.  Bracts  imbricated,  linear-lanceolate,  sharply  acuminate,  rigid,  hirsute- 
ciliate.  Corolla  reddish  white,  with  dark  purple  dots.  Stamens  scarcely  as  long 
as  the  corolla. 
Hab.  Borders  of  thickets;  old  fields,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

4.  P.  linifoliuin^  Pursh.  Stem  smoothish ;  leaves  narrowly 
linear,  crowded,  3-  to  5-nerved;  cymules  compact,  hemispherical, 
terminal. 

Flax-leaved  Pycnanthemum.     Virginia  Thyme. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  often  purple,  Avith  erect  branches  forming  a  compact  corymb. 
Leaves  3^  an  inch  to  2  inches  Ir.ng,  often  in  small  axillary  fascicles.  Bracts  im- 
bricated, ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  rigid,  pubescent-ciliate.  Corolla  white,  or 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  dark  purple  dots  within.  Stamens  a  little  exserted. 
Hab.  Thickets;  exsiccated  swamps :  frequent.     jPZ.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

288.  ORIO^AIVUM,  L. 

[Gr.  Oros,  a  mountain,  and  Ganos,  delight;  alluding  to  its  native  locality.] 
Calyx  ovoid-campanulate,  about  13  .lerved,  nearly  equally  5-toothed, 
or  bilabiate  with  the  upper  lip  entire  or  3-toothed,  the  lower  lip  2- 
toothed,  truncate,  or  wanting.  Corolla  sub-bilabiate;  upper  lip 
emarginate;  loiver  lip  longer,  3-lobed  and  spreading.  Stamens 
exserted,  somewhat  didynamous ;  anther-cells  diverging,  or  divari- 
cate. ^lQ?>i\j  perennials :  floivers  in  dense  corymbose  clusters,  or  ob- 
long spikes,  imbricated  with  colored  bracts. 

1,  0.  vulgare,  L.  Corymbosely  branched  at  summit ;  leaves  round- 
ish-ovate ;  flowers  in  corymbose-paniculate  clusters ;  bracts  lance- 
ovate,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Common  Origanum.     Wild  Marjoram. 

Stems  12  to  18  inches  high,  usually  growing  in  bunches.    Leaves  3^  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long,  entire,  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath ;  petioles  y^  to  near  3^  an 
inch  in  length.     Calyx  pubescent,  with  5  equal  lance-ovate  segments ;  throat  hairy . 
Corolla  pale  purple. 
Hab.  Sandy  banks.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  yet  rare,  in  Chester  County.  It  is  plenti- 
ful on  the  road  side,  about  7  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

$J.  0.  Majorana,  L.  Somewhat  branched;  leaves  elliptic-obovate ; 
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flowers  in  terminal  oblong  clustered  spikes;  bracts  orbicular-oTate, 

about  as  long  as  the  caljx. 

Majorana  hortensis.  Moench,  ^  FL  Ctstr.  ed,  2.  p.  347. 

Sweet  Marjoram. 

Anntidlf  in  gardens  (perennial  In  its  native  localities.  Benth.).  i^em  9  to  15 
inches  high,  subterete.  Leaves "%  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  entire,  downy  and 
canescent;  petioles  3»^  to  3^  an  inch  long.  Spikes  ^  to  half  an  inch  in  length, 
obtusely  4-cornered,  in  sessile  terminal  clusters  of  threes,  or  on  short  axillary 
peduncle-like- branches.  Bracts  quadrifariously  and  closely  imbricated, — the  mar- 
0ns,  at  basoy.  involute.  Oalyx  resinous-dotted;  upper  lip  (or  sepal f)  dilated, 
obtuse,  mostly  denticulate  at  apex,  narrowed  below,  with  the  margins  inflexed; 
lower  lip  (or  syaal  f)  very  small,  ovate.  Corolla  white. 
Aa5.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Africa  and  Asia.    J'Z.  July.  Fr.  Sept 

Obs,  One  of  the  fragrant  culinary  Herbs,  /jommonly  cultivated. 

[The  ancient  Greek  name;  from  thyoj  to  bum  perfumes.] 
Calyx  ovoid-tubular,  10-  to  13-nerved,  bilabiate;  upper  lip  tnM; 
lower  lip  bifi^d;  throat  hairy.  Corolla  short,  sub-bilabiate;  upper 
lip  straight,  flattish,  emarginate ;  lower  lip  spreading,  3-lobed, — the 
middle  lobe  larger.  Stamens  mostly  exserted,  sub-equal,  or  didy- 
namous;  anther-cells  finally  diverging.  Suflfruticose,  humble, 
spreading  jjerennmZ*;  leaves  smsiXi,  entire,  veiny,  punctate,  the  mar- 
gins often  revolute. 

1.  T.  vulgXris,  L.  Erect,  or  decumbent;  leaves  lance-ovate,  with 
the  margins  slightly  revolute;  cymules  in  terminal  interrupted 
leafy  spikes. 
Common  Thymus.     Garden  Thyme.  Standing  Thyme. 

Sterns  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  numerous,  roughish-pubescent,  branching  and 
matted  together  at  base.    Leaves  i<^  to  ^  an  inch  long,  tapering  at  base  to  B^petioU 
which  is  scarcely  a  line  in  length,  and  somewhat  ciliate  with  long  hairs.    (Myx 
hirsute,  strongly  ribbed,  corolla  pale  purple. 
Hah.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Southern  Europe.    FL  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  well-known,  and  highly  fragrant  plant,  is  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  well-ordered  kitchen  garden. 

JJ»    T.    SerpyVluTUy   L.     Procumbent,    with    ascending   flowering 
branches;  leaves  elliptic- ovate,  obtuse,  flat;  cymules  crowded  in 
ovoid-oblong  terminal  heads. 
Wild  Thyme.     Creeping  Thyme. 

Stem  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  slender,  branching  and  entangled  at  base,  retrorsely 
pubescent  on  the  angles.    Leaves  ^  to  near  half  an  inch  long,  on  Bhori  petioles^ — 
the  base  and  petiole  more  or  less  ciliate.    Calyx  hairy.    Corolla  purple,  with  red 
and  white  spots. 
Hab.  Dry,  sandy  banks.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  in  appearance  and  proper- 
ties,— and  naturalized  in  many  places.  There  is  a  silly  old  notion, 
still  entertained  by  some  ignorant  and  unthinking  people,  that  this 
plant  springs  up,  spontaneously,  in  spots  where  human  i)lood  has 
been  spilled  by  any  casualty,  or  violence ! 
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S  8.  Melisseab  :  Corolla  bilabiate ;  stamens  ascending j  diverging  at  summitf  or  ean* 

nivtnt  under  the  upper  Up. 

a.  Fertile  stamens  4,  didynamous. 

390,  SATURE  JA,  L. 

[A  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic.] 

Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  10-nerved,  nearly  equally  6-tootlied, 
or  obscurely  bilabiate ;  throat  naked,  or  nearly  so.  Corolla  with 
the  upper  Up  erect,  flat ;  lower  Up  spreading,  nearly  equally  8-lobed. 
Stamens  diverging,  scarcely  exserted. 

!•  S.  HOET^Nsis,  L.  Stem  erect,  much  branched;   leaves  oblong- 
linear,  acute,  entire;  cymules  axillary,  pedunculate,  few-flowered, 
sub-secund,  remote,  or  the  upper  ones  somewhat  spiked. 
Garden  Satueeja.     Summer  Savory. 

Annual.    *Sfew  6  to  12  inches  high,  branched  so  as  to  appear  bushy,  ronghlsb* 
pubescent,  mostly  dark  purple.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  narrow, 
tapering  at  base  to  a  very  short  petiole.    Cymvles  about  3-flowered.    CordUa  pale 
violet-purple. 
Sai.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Southern  Europe.    Fl.  July.   Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Much  cultivated  as  a  culinary  herb. 

291.  CAIiAMIW^'THA,  Benth, 
[Gr.  KaloSf  beautiful,  and  Minthe^  Mint;  an  ancient  name.] 
Ca/yz  tubular,  13-nerved,  bilabiate;  upper  Up  3- toothed;  lower  lip 
bifid.     Corolla  mostly  inflated  in  the  throat;  upper  Up  erect,  flat- 
tiah ;  lower  Up  spreading,  3-parted, — the  middle  lobe  usually  broad- 
est   Anthers  approximated  in  pairs, — the  cells  diverging. 

1.  C,  CUnopddium,  Benth.  in  DC.  Hoary-villous ;  leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  obtuse,  petiolate ;  cymules  in  dense  flat-topped  involucrate 
heads,  terminal  and  subterminal. 

Melissa  Clinopodium.  Benth.  Lab.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  851. 
Bed-post  Calamintha.     Wild  Basil.  Field  Thyme. 

Perennial.  Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  mostly  several  from  the  same  root,  simple, 
or  sparingly  branched.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  denticulate,  or  nearly  entire; 
petioles  i<^  to  3>^  an  inch  in  length.  Cymides  few,  very  hairy,  mostly  terminal,  in 
compact  orbicular  flat  heads  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  bracts  subulate.  CordUa 
pale  purple,  or  rose-color,— the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Hob.  Sandy  banks.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July,  Fr.  Sept 

292.  MEIilS^SA,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  Melissa,  the  honey-bee;  the  flowers  being  a  favorite  with  that  insect] 
Cali/z  tubular-campanulate,  slightly  gibbous   at  base,  18-nerved, 
bilabiate.     Corolla-tube  recurved-ascending,  dilated  above.      Sta^ 
mens  connivent;  anther-cells  finally  divaricate,     Cymules  axillary, 
loosely  few-flowered,  pedunculate. 

1,  M,  officinXlis,  L.  Stem  erect,  more  or  less  pubescent;  leaTes 
ovate,  coarsely  crenate-serrate,  petiolate ;  cymules  secund. 
Officinal  Melissa.    Common  15alm. 

Perennial.    Stems  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  numerous  from  the  root,  branching. 
Luxves  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long ;  petioles  \^  an  Inch  to  V^  inches  in  length.  C^ufci 
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S-  to  6-flowered.    Caljfx  dry,  hairy.    CoroUa  white,  or  ochroleuoous, — sometimes 

tinged  with  purple. 

Mah.  Gardens,  Ac. :    Nat  of  Southern  Europe.    Fl  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  popular  medicinal  herb  has  strayed  from  the  gardens, 
and  become  partially  naturalized,  in  some  localities.  Dr.  Darwin, 
in  his  Botanic  Garden,  makes  the  following  allusion  to  its  didyna- 
motis  character: — 

"  Ihvo  knights  before  thy  fragrant  altar  bend, 
Adored  Meussa  !  and  two  squires  attend." 

b.  Fertile  stamens  2,  (by  abortion). 

293.  IIEDEO'MA,  Persoon. 
[Greek,  Hcdeia  Osme,  a  pleasant  odor;  from  its  fragrance.] 

Calyx  ovoid- tubular,  13-nerved,  gibbous  on  the  lower  side  near  the 
base,  bilabiate ;  throat  hairy.  Vorolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect,  flat, 
emarginate;  lower  lip  spreading,  nearly  equally  3-lobed.  Stamens 
2,  ascending, — the  upper  pair  being  mere  rudiments,  or  wanting. 

1.  H*  pulegiolde§9  Pers.  Leaves  oblong-ovat«,  sub-serrate, 

narrowed  at  base,  petiolate ;  cymules  axillary,  each  about  S^flow- 

ered. 

PxriEGiUM-iiiKE  Hedeoma.     American  Penny-royal. 

Annual.  Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  hoary-pubescent,  branched.  Leaves  J^  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long ;  petioles  3^  to  ^  an  inch  in  length.  Cymules  somewhat  ap- 
proximated in  terminal  leafy  racemes;  bracts  linear-lanceolate,  scarcely  as  long  as 
the  pedicels;  corolla  pale  blue,  with  purple  spots.  Stamens  scarcely  exserted,— ' 
the  sterHeJllaments  tipt  with  abortive  anthers. 
Hob.  Slaty  hills;  old  fields,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept, 

Obs.  A  warmly  aromatic  little  herb, — in  frequent  use  as  a  popu- 
lar diaphoretic,  carminative,  &c.  This  is  not  the  ^^  Penny-royal,^* 
of  Europe ;  but  has  been  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
that  plant, — which  is  a  species  of  Mint — viz.  Mentha  Pulegium,  L, 

\  4.  ANOMiLous  Genera,    f  Stamens  ^idyrmmous. 
294.  IIYSSO  PUS, 

[Latinized  from  Ezdb ;  an  ancient  Hebrew  name.] 
Calyx  tubular,  15-nerved,  equally  5-toothed ;  throat  naked.     Corolla 
bilabiate ;  upper  lip  erect,  flat,  emarginate ;  lower  lip  spreading,  3- 
lobed, — the  middle  lobe  larger,  bifid.     Stamens  exserted,  divergent, 
the  lower  pair  longer ;  anther-cells  linear,  divaricate. 

1.  H.  OFFICINALIS,  L.    Leaves  linear-lanceolate,   sessile;  cymule 
secund,  racemose,  or  approximated  in  a  terminal  spil:e. 
Officinal  Hyssopus.     Garden  Hyssop. 

Perennial.    Stem  18  inches  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  shrubby  and  much  branched  at 
base;  branches  virgate.    Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  \%  inches  long.    OymuUs  sub- 
sessile,  crowded  above :  CoroUa  bright  blue,  or  sometimes  purplish. 
H(A.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Southern  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Often  cultivated  as  a  medicinal  herb, — and  used  as  a  popu- 
lar febrifuge. 

tt  Stamens  mosUy  2  (Z>y  cibortion). 
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295.  €OL.I.IirSO']^IA9  L. 

pn  honor  of  Peter  CoUinsorif  of  London;  an  eminent  promoter  of  Natural  Science.] 
Calyx  declined  in  fruit,  ovoid-campanulate,  about  10-nerved,  bila- 
biate ;  upper  Up  fiattish,  truncate,  8-toothed ;  lower  lip  bifid ;  throat 
somewhat  hairy.  Corolla  elongated,  dilated  at  throat,  sub-bilabi- 
ate ;  upper  lip  nearly  equally  4-lobed ;  lower  Up  longer,  declined, 
dentate,  or  lacerately  fringed.  Stamens  usually  2,  much  exserted, 
diverging, — the  upper  pair  being  shorter  and  imperfect,  or  wholly 
abortive.  Nutlets  often  solitary  by  abortion,  and  then  globular  and 
rather  large.  Perennials:  leaves  l&rge;  flowers  solitary,  in  panicu- 
late racemes. 

1*  C.  Canadensis,  L,  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  coarsely  ser- 
rate, petiolate,  thin  ana  smoothish;  racemes  elongated,  many-floW'- 
ered ;  flowers  pedicellate,  axillary  and  opposite. 
Canadian  Collinsonia.     Knot-root.  Horse-Balm. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  somewhat  hranehed,  smoothish  below,  pubescent  above, 
Zeaves  4  or  5  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  and  3  to  5  inches  wide,  resinous-dotted  beneath ; 
petioles  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long,— the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  panicle  smaller,  and 
Bub-sessile.  Floioers  loosely  racemose;  pedicds  J/^  to  3^  an  inch  long,  with 
minute  lance-ovate  acuminate  bracts  at  base ;  cor<Ma  greenish  yellow, — the  lower 
lip  fringed. 
Sab.  Rich  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs,  The  root  of  this  was  formerly  a  popular  febrifuge.  The 
odor  of  the  flowers  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Hops, — a  fact 
which  was  noticed  by  John  Barteam,  in  his  Appendix  to  Short's 
Medicina  Britannicay  a  century  since.  This  interesting  plant, — which 
commemorates  otic  of  the  most  diligent  correspondents  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  early,  indefatigable,  and  devoted  friend  of  John  Bartram, — 
is  thus  fancifully  referred  to,  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Poem,  the  Botanic 
Garden: — 

"  Two  brother  swains,  of  Collin's  gentle  name, 
The  same  their  features,  and  their  forms  the  same, 
With  rival  love  for  fair  Collinia  sigh, 
Knit  the  dark  brow,  and  roll  the  unsteady  eye. 
With  sweet  concern  the  pitying  beauty  mourns, 
And  soothes  with  smiles  the  jealous  pair  by  turns." 

TRIBE  3.  MONA^RDEAE. 

CoroUa  mostly  bilabiate;  stamens  2  (the  upper  pair  usually  .wanting,  or  mere 
rudiments ;)  anther-cells  widely  separated  by  a  long  connective^ — or  divaricate,  with 
an  inconspicuous  one. 

296.  SAI^^VIA,  L. 

[Latin,  salvare,  to  save ;  on  account  of  supposed  medicinal  properties.] 
Calyx  subcampanulate,  bilabiate;  upper  lip  mostly  3-toothed,  the 
Zower  bifid;  ^Aroa^  naked.  (7(?ro^/a ringent ;  upper  Up  erecty  siTsaght, 
or  falcate.  Anther- cells  separated  by  a  long  linear  thread-like  con- 
nective^  which  is  transversely  articulated  with  the  filament.  Cymules 
in  interrupted  racemes. 

1.  S.  officinXlis,  L.  Suffruticose;  hoary-tomentose ;  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  crenulate,  rugose ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  as  long  as  the 
lower,  and  somewhat  vaulted. 
OiFiciNAL  Salvia.     Garden  Sage. 
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^rennial.    Stems  1  to  2  feet  high,  growing  in  bunchefl,  branching  from  the 
base,  leafy.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  rather  obtuse,  sometimes  lobed  near 
the  base,  greyish  green,— the  upper  or  floral  leaves  sessile,  the  others  on  petidUt 
about  an  inch  in  length.    Cymvles  3-  to  6-flowered;  cort^la  mostly  ylolet-purple. 
Hob,  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Southern  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs,  Generally  cultivated,  for  culinary  purposes.     The  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  a  popular  and  useful  gargle,  in  cases  of  sore  mouth. 

2.  S.  lyr^ta,  i^.  Herbaceous;  somewhat  hairy;   leaves  chiefly 
radical,  lyrate,  or  sinuate-dentate ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  short, 
and  straight. 
Lyrate  Salvia.     Meadow  Sage. 

F>erennial.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  nearly  leafless,  square,  with  concave  sided 
and  obtuse  angles,  retrorsely  hairy,  somewhat  branched  near  the  summit,  and  at 
the  root.  Radical  leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  on  hirsute  petioles  1  to  3  inches  in 
length;  stem4eaves  mostly  a  single  subsessile  pair,  near  the  base  of  the  raceme. 
Cymvles  about  3-flowered,  distant,  in  a  terminal  raceme  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long; 
coroUa  bluish,  or  violet-purple,  pubescent,  the  tube  much  exserted. 
JHa6.  Meadows;  woodlands,  Ac:  frequent.'  ^J.  May.  JV.  July. 

Obs,  This  is  often  abundant  on  dry  meadow  banks,— Inhere  it  la 
regarded  as  a  worthless  weed. 

29t.  MOIVAR^DA,  L. 

predicated  to  Nicholas  Monardez;  a.Spanish  Botanist.] 
Calyx  tubular,  elongated,  15-nerved,  nearly  equally  5-toothed; 
iAroa^  usually  villous.  Corolla  ringQuti  upper  %  linear,  entire,  or 
emarginate,  erect,  embracing  the  filaments ;  lower  lip  broader,  re- 
flexed,  3-lobed;  <M6e  elongated,  the  throat  slightly  dilated.  Anther- 
cells  divaricate,  confluent  at  their  contiguous  points.  CymuU%  in 
flat-topped  compact  terminal  heads,  with  involucre-like  bracts, 

1.  M.  fistulosa,  L,    Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  dentate, 
petiolate;  bracts  somewhat  colored;  calyx  slightly  curved,  very 
hairy  in  the  throat. 
Fistulous  Monarda.     Horse  Mint.  Wild  Burgamot. 

Perennial.  Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  branched,  mostly  hairy,  sometimes  solid  with 
pith.  Leaves  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  hairy,  punctate  beneath;  petiole  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Huads  of  flowers  1  to  near  2  inches  in  diameter,  some- 
times proliferous ;  bracts  ovate-lanceolate  to  lance-linear,  partially  colored,  purplish, 
or  often  greenish-white;  corolla  varying  from  violet-purple  to  flesh-color,  and 
greenish  white. 
Hah.  Borders  of  thickets ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.     Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  pleasantly  odorous  plant  presents  several  rather  striking 
varieties,  here ;  but  they  are  all  referred,  by  Mr.  Bentham,  to  the 
above-named  species. 

298.  BI.EPHIL,^IA,  Rafin. 

[Gr.  Blepharis,  an  eye-lash;  in  reference  to  the  ciliate  bracts.] 
Cah/x  ovoid-tubular,  13-nerved,  bilabiate;  upper  lip  with  3  bristle- 
pointed  teeth ;  lower  Z?p  shorter,  bideudate;  throat  naked.  Corolla 
inflated  in  the  throat,  ringent;  /eJ95  nearly  equal;  upper  lip  erect, 
oblong,  entire ;  loiver  lip  spreading,  3-lobed, — the  middle  lobe  nar- 
rower, oblong,  emarginate.     Anther-cells  as  in  Monarda.     Feren- 
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nials :  cymules  in  axillary  globose  clusters,  distinct,  but  somewhat 
approximated  into  a  terminal  leafy  spike  ;  flowers  rather  small,  pale 
bluish  purple. 

1.  B*  cllislta,  Rafin,  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  often  narrowed  at 

base,  subsessile ;  outer  bracts  ovate,  ciliate,  colored,  as  long  as  the 

calyx. 

Ciliate  Blephilia. 

stem,  1  to  near  2  feet  high,  simple,  often  sereral  from  the  same  root,  hairy  at  the 
nodes,  and  retrorsely  pubescent  on  the  angles.  Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long, 
serrate-denticulate, — the  upper  ones  subsessile,  the  lower  ones  on  petioles  neaj 
half  an  inch  in  length.  Cymules  opposite,  approximated  into  a  spike  above, — the 
lower  pair  distant ;  hraets  greenish  white ;  corolla  yiolet  or  bluish-purple. 
Hah.  Fields,  and  roadsides ;  near  W.  Chester :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  plant  looks  like  a  stranger,  here;  and  I  incline  to 
think  it  must  have  been  introduced  into  Chester  County,  from  the 
West. 

TRIBE  4.  NEPETE^AE. 

Calt/x  15-ncrved,  tubular, — the  orifice  obliquely  (or  sometimes  equally)  5-toothed; 
corolla  bilabiate, — the  upper  lip  somewhat  yaulted,  lower  lip  spreading,  throat 
mostly  inflated;  stamens  ascending,  or  diverging,  didynamous, — the  upper  pair 
longer ! 

299.  I^PHAW^THUS,  BentK 
[Qr.LophoSj  a  crest,  and  An^os,  a  flower;  In  allusion  to  the  flowers.] 
Calyx  tubular-campanulate ;  upper  teeth  rather  longer.  Corolla 
with  the  upper  lip  nearly  erect,  2-lobed ;  lower  lip  3-lobed, — the 
middle  lobe  broader  and  crenate.  Stamens  exserted, — the  upper 
pair  declined,  the  lower  ascending;  anther-cells  nearly  parallel,  or 
finally  somewhat  diverging.  Stout  branching  perennials :  cymules 
crowded  in  terminal  cylindric  spikes. 

!•  li.  SCropbulariaef  dllus^  Benth.  Stem  pubescent,  obtuse- 
angled;    leaves    cordate-ovate,  crenate-serrate ;    petioles    ciliate; 
spikes  purplish. 
ScRorHULAiiiA-iEAVED  LoPHANTHUs.     Giant  Hyssop. 

Stem  3  to  5  or  0  feet  high,  often  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  mostly  dark  purple. 
Leases  3  to  6  inches  long;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length.    Spikes  2  to  6  inches 
long,  interrupted  at  base;  bracts  ovate,  acuminate.    Corolla  pale  purple. 
Jlah.  Thickets ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

2»  Tj,  nepetotcleSj  Benth.  Stem  smooth,  acute-angled;  leaves 
lance-ovate,  acutely   serrate;   petioles   smooth;  spikes  yellowish- 
green. 
Nepeta-like  Lophanthus. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  high,  pale  green.    Leaves  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long ;  petioles  1  to  2 
inches  in  length.    SjuJces  2  to  5  inches  long,  somewhat  interrupted  at  base;  bracts 
lance-ovate,  conspicuously  acuminate.    Corolla  pale  greenish-yellow. 
Hob.  Borders  of  woods;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    PZ.  July,  jFV,  Sept. 

300.  ]VE^PETA,  L, 

[Supposed  to  be  named  from  Nepete,—&  town  in  Italy.] 
Calyx  tubular,  sometimes  ovoid,  often  incurved,  obliquely  5-toothed. 
Corolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect,  somewhat  concave,  bifid;  lower 
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l^  spreading,  8-lobed, — the  middle  lobe  largest.  Stamens  ascend- 
ing under  the  tipper  lip ;  anthers  approximated  in  pairs, — the  cells 
diverging,  finally  divaricate,  sometimes  presenting  the  figure  of  a 
cross,     Ferennial  herbs. 

g  1.  Cataria  :    Cy mules  densely  many-flowered,  in  interrupted  terminal  racema. 

1,  iV.  Cat^ria,  L.  Erect;  hoary- villous ;  leaves  oblong-cordate, 
coarsely  crenate-serrate ;  racemes  paniculate ;  calyx  ovoid-tubular. 
Cat  Nepeta.     Cat-mint.  Cat-nep. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  somewhat  branched,  mostly  several  from  the  same  root. 
Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long;  petioles}/^  an  inch  to  1^  inches  in  length.    Bra£ts 
small,  subulate.    Corolla  ochroleucous,  with  a  reddish  tinge  and  purple  dots. 
JSaft.  Fields,  fence-rows,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Ft.  June.  Fr.  Jnly. 

Obs.  Becoming  a  rather  too  common  weed,  on  our  farms.  The 
dried  Herb,  in  infusion,  is  a  highly  popular  medicine,  with  the 
good  ladies  who  deal  in  simjjles.  De  Theis,  in  his  Glossaire  de  Bo- 
tanique,  has  the  following: — "Le  gout  des  Chats  pour  cette  plante 
est  tres-remarquable ;  ils  la  mordent,  I'arrachent,  et  se  roulent  des- 
sus  avec  transport.  II  est  cependant  singulier  qu'ils  ne  s'attaquent 
qu'a  celle  que  Ton  plante,  et  nullement  a  celle  qui  n'a  point  ete 
deplacee.     De  la  le  proverbe  anglois — 

"  If  you  set  it,  the  Cats  will  eat  it ; 
If  you  sow  it,  the  Cats  wont  know  it." 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  our  American  Cats  have  yet  learnt  to 
make  the  distinction, — or  even  acquired  "Ze  ffout  pour  cette  plante.''^ 

§2.  Glechoma:  Qyraulo?,  loosely  few-flowered,  axillary  and  distant. 

3.  N.    Glechoma,  Benth.    Procumbent;    retrorsely   hairy;    leaves 
cordate-reniform,  rounded,  crenate;  calyx  cylindric. 
Ground  Ivy.  Ale-hoof.  Gill. 

Stem  6  to  18  inches  long,  slender,  radicating;  fl^werin/j  brandies  ascending,  4  ix) 
8  or  10  inches  high,  flaccid.  Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  l}/^  inches  in  length,  and 
rather  wider  than  long;  petioles  1  to  3  inches  long.  Floral  leaves  similar  in  form 
to  the  cauline.  Corolla  purplish-blue  (rarely  white).  Anther-cells  presenting  the 
figure  of  a  cross. 
IJab.  Waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe,    Ft.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  Naturalized  about  many  old  settlements.  The  ffcrb  was 
employed,  in  England,  to  clarify  and  give  a  flavor  to  Ale  (whence 
one  of  its  common  names),  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, — at  which 
period  Hops  were  substituted. 

TRIBE  5.  STACHYDE^AE. 

Calyx  usually  campanulate,  5-  to  lO-nerved, — the  oriflce  regular,  or  oblique,  3- to  10- 
toothed,  or  sometimes  bilabiate ;  corolla  bilabiate, — the  upper  lip  arched,  or  flat, 
entire,  or  emarginate, — lower  lip  variously  3-lobed ;  stamens  ascending,  didynam- 
ous,— the  upper  pair  shorter;  7iutlets  erect,  free  at  base. 

§  1.  ScuTELLABiEAE :  Calyx  bilabiate,  not  infljated;  lips  closed  in  fruit. 

301.  BRUIVE1.^1.A,  Benth,  in  DC.  [Prunella,  X.] 

[German,  Brundle,  from  Die  Braeune,  the  quinsy ;  said  to  be  relieved  by  it.] 

Calyx  tubular-campanulate ;    upper  lip  flat,   broad,    truncate   8- 

toothed;  lower  Up  \)i^(L     CoroUa  with  the  upper  %  erect,  arched, 
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entire;  lower  lip  depending,  3-lobed, — tho  middle  lobe  rounded, 
concave,  crenulate;  tube  a  little  C(iutracted  at  throat.  Filaments 
bidentate  at  apex, — the  lower  tooth  bearing  the  anther.  Peren- 
nials: cy mules  few-flowered,  crowded  into  imbricated  oblong  termi- 
nal heads,  or  spikes. 

1,  B.  vulgaris,  L.  Stem  erect,  or  ascending;  leaves  petiolate,  ovate- 
oblong,  entire,  or  dentate,  sometimes  pinnatifid. 
Prunella  vulgaris.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  352. 
Common  Brunella.     Heal-all.  Self-heal. 

Stem  8  to  12  inches  long,  somewhat  branching,  especially  at  base,  usually 
purplish  brown.  Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long ;  j)ctioles  }/^  an  inch  to  2  inches  (those 
of  the  radical  or  lower  leaves  often  3  or  4  inches)  in  length.  Spikes  1  to  3  inches 
long;  bracts  orbicular-cordate,  or  sub-reniform,  with  a  short  abrupt  acuniination, 
hairy  and  ciliate;  corolla  violet-purple — rarely  pale  purple,  or  whitish. 
Hab.  Roadsides ;  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  virtues,  indicated  by  the  common  names,  are  not  recog- 
nized at  the  present  day.  It  may  seem  rather  late  to  be  rectifying 
the  orthography  of  the  generic  name  ;  but  perhaps  the  high  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Bentham  can  accomplish  it. 

302.  SCrTEL,l,AR  lA,  L. 

[Latin,  ScuteUa,  a  little  dish;  from  the  form  of  the  appendage  to  the  calyx.] 
Calyx  campanulate,  gibbous,  iinally  dividing  to  the  base ;  lips  en- 
tire,— the  upper  one  with  a  concave  galeate  process  on  the  back, 
deciduous.  Corolla  with  an  elongated  tube,  dilated  at  throat; 
iipper  lip  arched,  nearly  entire;  lower  lip  dilated,  convex, — the  lat- 
eral lobes  often  connected  with  the  upper  lip.  Stamens  ascending 
under  the  upper  lip;  anthers  approximated  in  pairs,  ciliate, — those 
of  the  lower  pair  halved.  Chietly  perennials :  bitter  instead  of  aro- 
matic; flowers  racemose,  or  solitary,  terminal,  or  axillary.  This 
remarkably  natural  genus  is  easily  recognized,  by  the  concave  disk- 
like, or  galeate,  appendage  of  the  calyx. 

f  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 

!•  S.  pil jsa,  i^/^.  Hairy;  leaves  rhombic-ovate,  crenate-serrate ; 
raceme  mostly  simple,  rather  short;  bracts  elliptic-ovate. 
Hairy  Scutellaria.     Scull-cap. 

stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  nearly  simple,  more  or  less  hairy,  often  purplish. 
Leaves  3  to  5  distant  pairs,  1  to  'ly^  inches  long,  cuneately  tapering  to  a  petiole  a{i 
base.    Raceme  few-flowered  ;  jjcHjcIs  hirsute ;  corolla  purplish-blue,  i\xQtube  nearly 
white. 
H'b.  Open  woodlands ;  clearings,  Ac:  common,    i^?.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

51.  S.  integrlf  Mia,  i^.   Minutely  hoary  pubescent;  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  or  sublinear,  mostly  entire;  racemes  often  branched ;  bracts 
lanceolate;  flowers  large. 
Entire-leaved  Scutellaria.     Large-flowered  Scull-cup. 

Steml  to  2  feet  high,  nearly  simple, — the  lower  axils  often  with  short  abortive 
branches  bearing  a  tuft  of  small  leaves.  Leavs  1  to  2  inches  long,  tapering  at  base 
to  a  short  petiole.  Racemes  loose,  terminal  and  subtcrminal ;  branches  and  joer/i- 
ceZs  densely  hoary-pubescent ;  corolla  about  an  inch  long,  bright  blue  at  summit, 
pale  below. 
Hah.  Meadows,  and  moist  thickets:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 
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Obi.  This  rather  showy  species  is  intensely  bitter, — and,  do 
doubt,  might  be  usefully  employed  as  a  tonic. 

1 1  Flowers  axtaary^  and  moiUy  tditary. 

3»  S*  gal^riculskta,  L,   Leaves  lance-ovate,  crenate-serrate, 
rounded  or  subcordate  at  base,  subsessile;  flowers  rather  large, 
and  turned  to  one  side. 
Capped,  or  Helmeted  Scutellaria. 

stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  with  slender  spreading  branches  above,  slightly 
pubescent.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  on  very  short  petideSf  resinous-dotted 
beneath.  Flowers  mostly  solitary,  opposite,  but  turned  to  the  same  side;  pedicels 
rather  longer  than  the  petioles;  corolla  about  half  an  inch  long,  much  dilated 
above,  blue  at  summit,  paler  below. 
Hab.  Marshy  grounds;  Wynn's  meadows:  rare.    Fl.Jvly.  jFV.  Sept. 

4.  S.  nerVi^sa,  Pursh.  Lower  leaves  roundish-cordate,  petiolate ; 
middle  ones  broad-ovate,  orenate-dentate,  sessile  j  upper  ones  lance- 
ovate,  entire. 

Nerved  Scutellaria. 

stem  9  to  15  inches  high,  square,  with  angles  acute  and  almost  winged,  often, 
decumbent,  sparingly  branched,  slender  and  smoothish.  Leaves  }/^  an  inch  to 
1]4  inches  long,  prominently  nerved,— the  lower  ones  purplish  beneath.  Pedicels 
solitary,  pubescent,  longer  than  the  calyx;  galeate  appendage  of  the  calyx  finally 
much  enlarged;  corolla  pale  blue,  ^  to  J/^  an  inch  long;  nutleis  rugose-tubercu- 
late,  elevated  on  a  common  pedicel. 
Hab.  Banks  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

5.  S.  p^rvula,  Mx,  Stem  slender,  decumbent  and  spreading; 
leaves  ovate,  or  lance-ovate,  prominently  nerved,  mostJy  entire, 
subsessile;  flowers  small. 

Diminutive  Scutellaria. 

Rhizoma  creeping,  monlliform,  with  verticils  of  radicles.  Stem  4  to  8  or  10 
Inches  long,  generally  branched  from  the  base,  purplish,  finally  rather  rigid, 
angles  minutely  scabrous.  Leaves  %  to  5^  of  an  inch  long,  margin  mostly  entire 
and  revolutc,  under  surface  often  dark  purple ;  lower  leaves  roundish-cordate,  on 
short  petioles, —upper  ones  oblong-ovate,  sessile.  Pedicels  as  long  as  the  calyx; 
galeate  appendage  prominent;  corolla  violet-purple,  about  %  of  an  inch  long. 
JBToft.  Serpentine  ridge,  TTest  Chester :  rare.  Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 
t  f  t  Flowers  in  axUlary  leafy  racemes. 

6»  S.  laterilli^ra,  L.  Stem  rather  erect,  much  branched;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  coarsely  serrate,  petiolate. 
Lateral-flowered  Scutellaria.     Mad-dog  Scull-cap. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  smooth,  angles  slightly  scabrous,  sides  concave.  Ltarm 
1  to  3  inches  long,  diminishing  as  they  ascend,  tlUn  and  smooth,  on  petioles  %  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  small,  in  leafy  racemes  which  terminate  tb« 
slender  axillary  branches;  pedicels  solitary,  opposite,  in  the  axils  of  the  small 
leaves,  each  with  a  minute  filiform  pubescent  hract  at  base ;  corolla  J^  to  J^  of  aa 
inch  long,  pale  violet-purple  (rarely  milk  white);  nutlets  tuberculate. 
Ujh.  Swamps ;  ditch  banks,  «fec. :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Some  years  since,  this  plant  had  much  notoriety,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assertions  of  Empirics^  and  some  of  their  partizan 
newspaper-editors,  that  it  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  jHyJr<>pAoWa ; 
and  those  contemporaries  who  ventured  to  doubt,  were  unsparingly 

14 
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denounced  for  their  want  of  faith.  Like  its  numerous  predecessors, 
of  similar  pretensions,  the  vaunted  Specific  had  its  day  of  importance 
among  the  credulous, — and  then  sank  into  the  oblivion  which  neces- 
sarily awaits  all  such  preposterous  claims  upon  the  public  confi- 
dence. 

2  2.  Mbutteae  t  Calyx  infiaUd  after  jUmering, 

303.  PHYSOSTE'GIA,  Benth. 
[Qr.  Physa,  a  bladder,  and  Siege,  a  covering ;  alluding  to  the  inflated  flowers.} 

Cah/x  nearly  equally  5-toothed, — at  first  tubular,  finally  inflated- 
campanulate.  Corolla-tube  much  exserted, — the  throat  inflated; 
vpper  lip  nearly  erect,  entire;  lower  lip  spreading,  3-lobed, — the 
middle  lobe  larger  and  emarginate.  Stamens  ascending  under  the 
upper  lip ;  anthers  approximated  in  pairs,  naked, — the  cells  parallel. 
Smooth  perennials:  stem  virgate;  leaves  sessile;  flowers  large,  in 
terminal,  mostly  crowded,  leafless  spikes. 

1.  P.  Tlrginl^na,  Benth.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  and  obo- 
vate-lanceolate,  serrate  above  the  middle ;  bracts  lance-ovate,  acu- 
minate, shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Virginian  Physostegia.     False  Dragon-head. 

Stem  1  to  3  feet  high,  Bimple,  or  sparingly  branched.  Leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches 
long,  tapering  and  entire  at  base,  often  pellucid-punctate.  Flowers  in  dense  four- 
rowed  spil-es  (or  sometimes  rather  distant,  and  racemme),  of  2  to  6  or  8  inches  in 
length ;  corolla  ]^  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  pale  purple,  or  flesh-colored,  sometimes 
variegated ;  nutlets  smooth. 
i7a6.  BanlcB  of  Schuylkill:  rare,    J'Z.  July.  JV.  Sept. 

g  3.  Marrubieae:  St&mejis  included  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

304.  MARRIJ'BIUM,  L. 

[Said  to  he  doriyed  from  the  Hebrew,  Marrob ;  meaning  a  bitter  juice.] 
Calyx  tubular,  6-  to  10-nerved,  nearly  equally  5-  or  10-toothed, — 
the  teeth  subspinose,  finally  spreading.  Corolla-tube  included; 
upper  Up  erect,  flattish,  often  bifid ;  loicer  Up  longer  and  spreading, 
3-lobed.  Anther-cells  divergent.  Hoary-tomentose  perennials: 
leaves  rugosQ;  cymules  axillary,  mostly  dense  and  many-flowered. 

1.  M.  vulgdre,  L.  Stems  ascenling;  leaves  roundish-ovate,  crenate- 
dentate,  petiolato;  calyx  with  10  subulate  recurved  teeth. 
Common  Marrubium.     Common  Hoar-hound. 

i^m  9  to  18  inches  high,  cespitoso,  or  branching  from  the  base.    Leaves  about  2 
inches  long;  petioles  ^  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,    Cymules  distant,  sessile; 
hracts  linear,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  a  smooth  subulate  recurved  point.— 
Corolla  TThite,  small. 
Hah.  Stony  banks,    Nat.  of  Europe,    Fl,  July.  Fr.  Sept 

Obs.  This  has  been  introduced  as  a  medicinal  Herb, — and  is  par- 
tially naturalized,  about  many  old  settlements.  It  is  a  valuable 
tonic;  and  is  much  employed  in  the  preparation  of  medicated 
syrups  and  candies. 

1 4.  liSm&K^ !  Stamens  exserted  from  the  tube  of  the  oorcUa . 
t  Nutletfl  obtuse,  not  truncaU  at  apex. 
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305.  STA  CIIYS,  X. 

[Gr.  i^athyfj  h  spike;  In  reference  to  its  mode  of  flowering.] 
Oalyz  tubulat-campanulate,  5-  or  10-nerved,  5-toothed,  or  the  3 
upper  teeth  tmited  into  a  lip.  Corolla  not  dilated  at  throat;  upper 
Up  erect,  often  arched ;  lower  lip  longer  and  spreading,  8-lobed. — 
Stamens  ascending  under  the  upper  lip,  often  reflexed  oyer  the  sides 
of  the  throat  after  flowering.  Cymules  few-  or  many-flowered,  in 
the  axils  of  .the  upper  leaves, — often  forming  terminalleafy  rocwiw, 
or  spikes, 

!•  §•  ^spera,  Mx.  Stem  retrorsely  hispid  on  the  angles ;  leaves 

oblong'lanceolate,  serrate,  on  short  petioles;    cymules  about  3- 

flowered. 

Also?  S.  sylvatica.  Fl.  Cestr,  ed,  2. p.  360. 

Rough  Stachys.    Hedge-Nettle. 

Perennial.  Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  more  or  less  branched.  Leaves  2  to  4  or  5 
inches  long,  often  rounded  or  tiubcordate  at  base,  more  or  less  hoJry ;  petides  \^  to 
^  of  an  Inch  in  length.  Bracts  subulate,  ciliate.  Oalyx  more  or  less  hirsute  on 
the  nerves,-— the  teeth  often  ciliate,  finally  splnescent.  OordUa  purple,  or  pale 
violet,  often  spotted,  puhesccnt  externally,  and  with  a  hairy  ring  within  the  tube. 
Bab.  Moist  thickets;  along  streams:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  There  seems  to  be  some  varieties  of  this,  which  are  calcula- 
ted to  puzzle  a  young  Botanist ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  have 
more  than  one  species,  here. 

ft  Nutlets  truncate  at  apex* 

806.  LiEOlVirRirS,  x. 

[Or.  LeoUf  a  lion,  and  Oura,  a  tail;  from  a  fancied  resemblance.] 
Calyx  turbinate,  5-nerved,-r-the  border  truncate,  5-toothed;  teeth 
subulate,  finally  spinose  and  spreading.  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip 
oblong,  entire,  somewhat  arched;  loiver  lip  3-lobed, — the  lateral 
lobes  oblong,  the  middle  one  entire,  or  sometimes  obcordate. — 
Anthers  approximated  in  pairs,  incumbent;  cells  mostly  parallel, 
opening  transversely  by  little  valves ;  valvelets  naked  on  the  mar- 
gin. Kutlets  iiAqvLQiTOMS^  with  the  angles  acute.  Mostly  perennials  : 
leaves  incisely  lobed ;  cymules  dense  and  closely  axillary. 

1.  L.  Cardidca,  L,  Lower  stem-leaves  palmate-lobed,  upper  ones 
ovate-  and  cuneate-oblong,  mostly  trifid;  corolla  longer  than  the 
calyx-teeth,—  the  tube  with  a  villous  ring  within  at  base";  upper 
lip  iiattish,  densely  villous  above;  lower  Up  spreading,  with  the 
middle  lobe  entire. 
Caediac  Leonurus.     Mother-wort. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  branched  at  base,  and  above,  retrorsely  pubescent,  with  a 
hairy  ring  at  the  nodes,  often  purple  at  base.  Leai'cs  2  to  4  inches  long,  rugose, — 
the  Urufer  or  radical  ones  nearly  orbicular  in  the  outline ;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in 
length.  Ci/mtdes  3-  to  6-  or  8-flowered,  flefisilo,  forming  a  terminal  interrupted 
loafy  fpik£  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long;  bracUi  Pubulato;  corolla  pole  purple. 
H'jJk  Wofste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  worthless  «^<je J  is  completely  naturalized;  and  is  apt 
to  occupy  the  farm-yards,  waste  places,  and  fenoe-rows,  of  all 
slovenly  farmers. 
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2.  L,  Marrubidsirurrty  L.  Stem-leavea  oblong-oyate,  coarsely  serrate ; 
corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx-teeth, — the  tube  naked  within ;  upper 
lip  somewhat  arched,  the  lower  rather  erect. 
Makbubium-like  Leonueus. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  long  ascending  branches,  clothed  with  a  short  retrorse 
cinereous  pubescence.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  gradually  smaller  abore;  radical 
leaves  ovate,  crenate,  on  long  petioles ;  lower  stem-leaves  deeply  and  coarsely  serrate, 
on  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length ;  upper  or  Jloral  leaves  lanceolate,  sparingly  In- 
cised-dentate.  Cymules  many-flowered,  subsessile,  forming  interrupted  leafy 
spikes  6  to  18  inches  long;  bracts  terete,  needle-like;  coroUa  whitish,  tinged  with 
red. 
J5ro6.  Roadsides.    Nat.  of  Europe.    ^Z.  July.  JV.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  has  probably  escaped  from  the  Garden  of  the 
late  Humphry  Marshall  ;  and  seems  likely  to  become  one  of  those 
unprofitable  additions  which  Botanic  Gardens  do  sometimes  make 
to  the  vegetation  of  a  country.  In  truth,  some  caution  is  required, 
in  introducing  worthless  plants  into  Agricultural  districts, — other- 
wise much  mischief  may  be  done. 

SOU.  jLamujhi,  l. 

[Gr.  Zamos,  the  throat;  in  allusion  to  its  gaping  corolla.] 
Calt/x  tubular-campanulate,  about  5-nerved,  with  5  subulate  teeth. 
CoroUa  dilvited  Q>t  throat,  ringent;  vpper  lip  oblong,  arched;  lower 
lip  with  the  middle  lobe  broad,  obcordate,  sub-stipitate, — the  lateral 
lobes  small,  at  the  margin  of  the  throat.  Stamens  ascending  under 
the  upper  lip ;  anther-cells  divergent.     Cymules  axillary,  compact. 

!.•  L.  amplexicaiiley  L.    Leaves  rounded,   crenately  incised, — the 
lower  ones  petiolate,  upper  ones  sessile  and  clasping. 
Stem-claspino  Lamium.     Dead  Nettle.  Hen-bit. 

Annual.  Stems  several,  or  much  branched  from  the  base,  decumbent,  or  ascend- 
ing, 6  to  12  inches  long,  smoothish  and  generally  purplish.  Leaves  half  an  inch 
to  3  quarters  in  length,  and  mostly  wider  than  long, — the  lower  ones  on  petioles  }4 
an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Cymules  many-flowered, — loiver  ones  distant,  upper  ones 
rather  approximated.  CoroUa  bright  purple ;  tube  naked  within ;  upper  lip  nearly 
entire,  clothed  with  a  purple  villus.  Anthers  hirsute. 
2Za^.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    J^Z.  April,  i^-.  June. 

Ohs.  This  little  weed  is  abundantly  naturalized  in  gardens  and 
cultivated  lots,— -often  flowering  in  midwinter,  when  the  weather  is 
mild.     The  corolla  in  the  lower  cymules  is  often  minute,  or  wanting. 

2.  L.  purpilreum,  L.  Leaves  roundish,  or  oblong-cordate,  crenate- 
serrate,  all  petiolate,  upper  ones  crowded. 
Purple  Lamium. 

Annual.  Stem  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  branched  at  base;  branches  ascending, 
tetrorsely  scabrous,  dark  green,  or  purplish.  Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
rugose,  hairy ;  Jxtwer  ones  orbicular-cordate,  on  petioles  1  or  1}^  inches  long ;  upper 
ones  oblong-cordate,  on  shorter  petioles.  Cymules  approximated  in  a  sort  of  leafy 
head, — sometimes  the  lower  pair  a  little  distant.  Corolla  violet-purple,  the  lower 
lip  spotted ;  tube  with  a  hairy  ring  at  base  within;  lateral  lobes  toothed.  Antlurs 
hirsute. 
ITot.  Gardens,  Ac    Nat.  of  Europe.    J'k  ApriL  J^V.  June. 
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Obf.  This  foreigner  is  yet  rare;  but  is  naturalized  in  a  few 
localities. 

TRIBE  6.  A.TUGE^AE. 

CoroUa  with  the  upper  Up  sometimes  very  short,— sometimes  deeply  cleft,  with  the 
lobes  depending, — rarely  erect  and  arched ;  laWcr  Up  elongated ;  stamens  mostly 
didynamous,  and  much  exserted;  ntiUets  reticulately  rugose,  obliquely  affixed,  ahd 
Bubconnate  at  base. 

308.  TRICHOSTE  MA,  7>. 

[Gr.  Thrix,  trichoSy  hair,  and  Sterna,  stamen ;  from  its  long  hair-like  statoens.] 
Cali/z  depressed-campanulate,  oblique,  resupinate,  unequally  5- 
cleft;  the  3  upper  teeth  (becoming  the  lower  ones,  by  the  twisting  of 
the  peduncle)  elongated,  and  partly  united ;  the  lower  (finally  upper) 
teeth  YBTj  short  CoroZ^a  5-lobed ;  /oJe*  oblong,  declined.  Stamens 
much  exserted,  declined  and  then  curved  upward;  anther-cell^ 
divergent,  finally  confluent.  Animals :  leaves  entire ;  flowers  axil- 
lary,— the  inflorescence  finally  elongated  into  brachiate  leafy  racemes, 

1.  T.  dicll6toilI11IIl,  L,  Stem  bushy;  leaves  lance-oblong,  or 
rhombic-lanceolate,  rather  obtuse,  petiolate;  flowers  solitary,  in 
the  axils  of  leaf-like  bracts. 
BiCHOTOMOus  Trichostema.     Bastard  Pennyroyal.  Blue  Curls. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  brachiately  branched,  clothed  with  a  short  cinereous 
ronghlsh  pubescence.  Leaves  1  to  near  2  inches  long,  tapering  at  base  to  a  petiole 
34  to  3/^  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  on  peduncles  i^  to  J^  an  inch  long, — the  ter- 
minal ones  di-  or  trl-chotomous ;  hracts  lanceolate,  shorter  than  the  peduncles; 
corolla  bright  blue,  rarely  purplish. 
Sab.  Sandy  old  fields:  frequent.    Fl  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  herb  has  a  resinous  odor,  much  resembling  that  of  the 
ripe  kernels  of  the  Julians  nigra^  or  black  Walnut. 

309.  TEU  CRIUM,  L. 

[From  Temer,  King  of  Troy ;  who,  it  is  said,  first  used  one  of  the  genus.] 
Calyx  tubular,  slightly  ventricose,  nearly  equally  6-toothed,  or  the 
upper  ones  a  little  broader.  Corolla  with  the  4  upper  lobes  nearly 
equal,  oblong  and  declined, — the  lower  lobe  largest,  mostly  concave. 
Stamens  exserted  from  the  fissure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  corolla ; 
anther-cells  confluent.  Cymules  few-flowered,  in  a  terminal  rather 
crowded  greyish-green  sjnke. 

1«  T.  Canad^nse,  j&.  Greyish -pubescent;  leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acute,  serrate,  on  short  petioles. 
Canadian  Teucrium.     Wood  Sage.  American  Germander. 

Perennial.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  simple,  or  sparingly  branched,  square  with  the 
rides  concave  and  the  angles  obtuse,  retrorsely  pubescent.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches 
long;  petioles  3^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.  Cymxdes  2-  or  3-flowercd,  in  a  simple 
9picate  raceme  2  to  6  inches  in  length  (often  an  opposite  pair  of  such  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  first  leaves  beneath) ;  bracts  about  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  tordUa, 
pale  purple. 
Bab.  Moist,  shaded  grounds:  frequent.     Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  An  intelligent  practical  farmer,  a  few  years  since,  brought 
to  me  specimens  of  this  plant, — as  one  which  he  had  found  to  be  a 
very  pernicious  weed,  and  difi&cult  to  get  rid  of.     Whether  othera 
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hare  had  a  similar  experience  of  it,  I  am  not  informed.  So  far  as 
I  have  observed,  the  plant  is  generally  confined  to  fence-rows,,  sad 
the  low  shaded  grounds  along  streams. 

ORDER  LXVI.    BORAGINlCEAE. 

Chiefly  hirsute  fierbs;  stemi  round;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  not  aromatic;  sUputei 
rnosx&'t  JUmers  usually  regular,  and  nearly  symmetrical,  mostly  in  one-sMed 
racemes,  or  spikes,  which  are  reyolute  (amnnafe,  or  icorpMnc?)  before  derelopment; 
calyx  5-parted;  coroUa  5-Iobed,  with  5  stamens  inserted  on  the  tvhe;  ovary  deeply 
4-parted,  becoming  in  fruit  4  seed-like  nutlets,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  style; 
teeds  single,  pendulous,  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

An  order,  for  the  most  part,  of  rough  homely  plants,— some  of  them  very  ob- 
noxious weeds.  Several  species  hare  showy  flowers;  and  some  of  the  BcUotirojpe$ 
are  admired  for  their  fragrance. 

1 1.  Nutlets  j^a;ed  to  (he  receptacle  {freefr<m  (he  base  of  the  style.) 
I  Corolla  irregtilar. 

310.  £'€IIIIJIM[,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  Echis,  a  riper;  the  nutlets  somewhat  resembling  a  viper's  head.] 
Corolla  subcampanulate,  unequally  and  obliquely  lobed;  throat 
expanded,  naked.      Stamens  mostly  exserted,   unequal.     Nutlets 
rugose  or  tuberculate,  with  a  small  flat  scar  at  base.    Flowers  in. 
panicled  spikes,  at  first  purplish,  finally  bright  violet-blue. 

1.  U.  vulffdre,  L.  Stem  tuberculate-hispid ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate; 

flowers  in  short  lateral  spikes. 

Common  Echium.     Blue- Weed.  Viper's  Bugloss. 

Biennial.    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  branched  above.    Radical  leaves  6  to  8  inchee 
long,  petiolate;  stem-leaves  smaller,  acute,  sessile.    Spikes  axillary,  numerous.-— 
Nudets  subovoid,  angular  on  the  inner  side,  keeled  on  the  back,  acuminate  and  a 
little  incurved,  rough  with  greyish-brown  tubercles. 
Ifab.  Fields,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Ft.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  showy,  but  pernicious  weed^  is  gradually  making  its 
way  into  various  sections  of  our  County.  It  was  detected  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Chester,  during  the  past  summer  (1851),  by  Miss 
Haekiet  Harlan,  a  Teacher  of  Botany  in  Price's  Female  Seminary. 
The  Farmers — as  well  as  the  Lady  Botanists — will  do  well  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  it. 

1 1  Corolla  regular.    *  Nutlets  excavated  at  base, 

311.  SYM^PHYTIJM,  Tour?ief, 
[Gr.  Symphyo,  to  join ;  from  its  supposed  healing  virtues.] 
Corolla  tubular,  with  short  revolute  lobes ;  throat  ventricose,  closed 
by  6  lanceolate  scales.     Stamens  included;    anthers  elongated.— 
Coarse  perennials:  flowers  in  nodding  hispid  racemes,  yellowish- 
white. 

1.  S.  officinXle,  L.  Stem  winged  above  by  the  decurrence  of  iM 
sessile  leaves ;  lower  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  petiole. 
Officinal  Symphytum.     Garden  Comfrey. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  branched,  grooved  or  angular,  and  hispidly  pilose.  Leavti 
8  to  12  inches  long,  rugose  and  scabrous;  petioles  of  the  lower  ones  3  to  5  inehes  ia 
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length.  Racemes  without  bracts,— the  flowers  rather  crowded ;  Corolla  ochroleucous, 
rarely  purplish ;  scales  of  the  throat  glandular-dentate. 
fia&.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe,    i^i.  June.  i^r.  Aug. 

055.  This  was  formerly  found  in  many  of  our  gardens, — and  is 
yet,  occasionally,  to  be  seen, — for  the  sake  of  its  mucilaginous 
rooi^ — which  was  reputed  medicinal,  for  wounds,  and  internal  com- 
plaints. It  is,  doubtless,  about  as  sovereign  as  ^*Farmaceti,  for  an 
inward  bruise." 

*  *  Nutlets  with  a  small  flat  scar  at  hase. 

312.  OIVOSMO  DIUM,  3fx. 
[So  named,  from  its  resemblance  to  Onosma, — a  kindred  genus.] 
Corolla  tubular,  with  erect,  or  connivent,  acute  lobes ;  throat  naked. 
Anthers  sagittate,   subsessile,   included.     St7/le  much   exserted. — 
Nutlets  ovoid,  glabrous.     Hirsute  perennials :  flowers  ochroleucous, 
in  terminal  one-sided  leafy  racemes. 

!•  O.  Yirginl^nuin,  Alph.  DO.  Plant  clothed  with  appressed 
bristles;  leaves  lance-oblong,  nerved,  sessile, — the  lower  ones 
narrowed  at  base ;  corolla-lobes  subulate-lanceolate. 

0.  hispidum.  Mx.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  119. 
Virginian  Onosmodium. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  branched.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long.    Hacemes  at  first 
recurved  and  nodding,  finally  erect ;  corolla  rather  longer  than  the  calyx ;  nutlets 
with  numerous  depressions  on  the  surface,  grey,  shining. 
Ba6.  Great  Valley:  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

313.  L.ITHOSPERM^UM,  Tournef. 

[Gr.  Lithos,  a  stone,  and  Spermu,  seed;  from  the  stony  hardness  of  the  nutlets.] 
Corolla  funnel-form,  or  salver-form,  with  rounded  lobes;  throat 
naked,  but  mostly  with  5  small  gibbous  projections.  Anthers  oblong, 
subsessile,  included.  Style  not  exserted.  Nutlets  ovoid,  rugose,  or 
smooth.  Flowers  axillary,  crowded  at  summit  in  leafy  racemes,  or 
clusters. 

a.  Corolla  funnd-form,  white:  nutlets  n^ose. 

1,  L.  arvSnse,  L.  Hairy ;  branched  from  the  base ;  leaves  lance- 
linear,  rather  acute,  nerveless;  flowers  small, — ^the  lower  ones 
rather  distant. 

Field  Lithospermum.    Stone-weed.  Gromwell. 

Annual.    Plant  greyish-green,  with  short  appressed  hairs.  Stems  12  to  18  inches 
high,  often  branched  near  the  summit.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  with  a  midrib 
but  no  lateral  nerves,  sessile.    Flowers  solitary,  subsessile ;  nuiMs  brown  when 
mature. 
Safe.  Fields.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.M&y.  Fr.ZxmQ. 

Obs.  A  worthless  little  weed, — extensively  naturalized, 
b.  Corolla  salver-form,  orange-^dhw :  nutlets  smooth. 

5J«  li.  can^SCens,  i^e^wi.  Villous;  stem  nearly  simple;  leaves 

lance-oblong,  rather  obtuse;   flowers  rather  large,  clustered  at 

summit. 

Batschia  canescens.  Mz,  ^  Fl,  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  118. 

Hoary  Lithospermum.    Puccoon.  Alkanet. 
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Perennial.    Hoot  large,  red.    Stem  about  a  foot  high,  several  from  the  same  root, 
sometimes  trichotomously  branched  above,  hoary  with  spreading  hairs.    Leavti 
about  an  inch  and  half  long,  clothed  with  appressed  hairs,    Coj'olla  with  a  slight 
pubescent  ring  on  the  inside,  at  bottom. 
Mob.  Great  Valley :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Juno. 

Obs.  This  pretty  little  plant  is  quite  rare,  here.  The  root  was 
used,  by  the  Aborigines,  for  staining  red. 

314.  MYOSO  TIS,  L 

[Gr.  Mys,  myos,  a  mouse,  and  ous,  otos,  an  ear ;  from  the  form  of  the  leaves.] 
Corolla  salver-form ;  lobes  rounded,  convolute  in  the  bud !  tube 
about  as  long  as  the  calyx;  throat  with  6  short  arching  appendages 
opposite  the  lobes.  Stamens  included.  Nutlets  smooth,  somewhat 
compressed.  Flowers  small,  in  terminal  racemes,  mostly  without 
bracts, 

1*  in.  laxa.9  Lehm.  Biennial ;  stems  ascending,  rooting  near  the 
base,  terete,  branching;  leaves  lance-oblong,  rather  obtuse ;  pedicels 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
M.  palustris.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  120.  not  of  Withering. 
Loose  Myosotis.     Scorpion-grass.   Forget-me-not. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  long,  slender,  smoothish.    Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long, — wj^prr  ones 
geesile,  ?<?tc€r  ones  often  pe^io^ctte.    Racemes  terminating  the  branches,  sometimes 
in  pairs,  elongating,  secund,  at  fitst  recurved.    Corolla  bright  blue,  the  throat 
closed  with  yellow  connivent  scales;  border  nearly  flat. 
Hob.  Swampy  rivulets,  and  springs :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  seems  to  have  been  generally  mistaken  for  the  M. 
palustris,  With,  or  true  "  Vergiss  mein  nicht,^^  of  the  Germans, — to 
which,  indeed,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance. 

^»  M«  Stricta,  Link.  Annual ;   stem  erect,  nearly  simple ;  leaves 

oblong,  or  oval-lanceolate,  rather  acute ;  pedicels  about  as  long  as 

the  calyx. 

M.  arvensis.  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  120. 

Upright  Myosotis. 

Plant  greyish-pubescent.  Stem  at  first  nearly  simple,  at  length  branching,  3  *o 
6  (and  finally  sometimes  12)  inches  high.  Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
sessile,  scabrous, — the  lower  ones  often  lance-obovate,  obtuse,  and  peiiolate. — 
Jlajcemes  terminal,  at  first  short,  and  the  flowers  crowded,  finally  much  elongated^ 
bifarious  (not  secund).  Corolla  very  small,  white,  or  sometimes  pale  blue;  border 
Bomewhat  erect. 
Mab.  Dry  hills,  and  serpentine  rocks :  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr,  July. 

Obs.  This  species  is  usually  very  diminutive,  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  appear;  but  the  racemes  finally  stretch  up — sometimes  to 
the  height  of  12  or  15  inches. 

315.  MERTEJVS^IA,  Both. 

[Dedicated  to  Prof.  F.  C.  Mertens,  of  Bremen.] 
Corolla  trumpet-shaped,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  border 
obscurely  lobed;  throat  naked,  or  with  5  small  folds  therein. — 
Stamens  and  style  rather  shorter  than  the  corolla.  Nutlets  ovoid, 
smoothish,  fixed  obliquely  by  the  internal  angle.  Smooth  perennials : 
/lowers  purplish-blue,  large,  in  terminal  (at  first  corymbose)  raceme*. 
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!•  Uf  •  Tlr^lnica,  DC,  Stem  nearly  erect;  upper  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  lower  ones  finally  roundish-obovate ;  racemes  elongated  in 
fruit;  corolla  naked  in  the  throat. 
Pulmonaria  Virginica.  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  117. 
ViEGiNiAN  Mertensia.     Virginia  Cowslip.  Smooth  Lung-wort. 

iSXem  1  to  2  feet  high,  angular,  succulent,  a  little  branched  at  summit.  Lorver 
IcatJM  3  to  6  inches  long,  on  petioles  2  to  5  inches  long;  upper  leaves  gradually 
emaller,  and  becoming  subsessile.  Corolla  near  an  inch  long,  with  an  annular  tuft 
of  hairs  on  the  inside,  near  the  base.  Disk  bearing  2  glands  as  long  as  the  ovaries. 
Hab.  Low  grounds;  along  streams:  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Ohs.  This  plant — glabrous  among  the   asperifoliae! — is  rather 
Bhowy,  and  pretty, — often  finding  a  place  in  flower-gardens. 
§  2.  Nutlets  affixed  laterally  to  the  base  of  the  style. 

316,  CYlVOGIiOS^SIIM,  Toumef, 

[Gr.  Kyon,  a  dog,  and  Glossa,  a  tongue ;  from  the  form  of  the  leaves.] 
Corolla  funnel-form;  lobes  rounded;  tube  about  as  long  as  the 
calyx;  ^Aroa^  closed  by  5  obtuse  *caZe.?.  /S'^omews  included.  Nutlets 
depressed,  or  convex,  more  or  less  covered  with  short  barbed  or 
hooked  prickles.  Flowers  mostly  in  paniculate,  or  corymbose,  naked 
racemes. 

f  Racemes  not  hradeate. 

1,  C.  officinale,  L.  Softly  pubescent ;  stem  paniculate  above,  leafy ; 
upper  leaves  lanceolate,  sessile ;  nutlets  depressed. 
Officinal  Cynoglossum.     Hound's-tongue. 

Biennial.    Stem  about  2  feet  high.    Radical  leaves  9  to  12  inches  in  length,  lance- 
oblong,  petiolate ;  stem-leaves  3  to  6  inches  long.    JRacemes  2  to  5  inches  long,  mostly 
erect,  secund ;  pedicels  3^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length ;  corolla  reddish  or  purplish" 
brown  (sometimes  milk  white). 
Bab.  Waste  places.    Nat,  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Naturalized  about  old  settlements.  The  disagreeable  odor 
af  this  species  has  been  compared  to  that  of  nests  of  young  mice. 

*J,  C.  VirginiCUin,   //.    Hirsute;    stem   simple,   few-leaved; 
stem-leaves  oblong,  clasping,  and  sub-auriculate  at  base;  racemes 
corymbed,  on  a  long  naked  peduncle. 
Virginian  Cynoglossum.     Wild  Comfrey. 

Perennial.  Stem  about  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  mostly  leafless  for  6  or  8 
inches  below  the  corymb,  Radical  leaves  about  6  inches  long,  oval  or  lance-obovate, 
narrowed  at  base  to  &  petiole  about  3  inches  in  length ;  stem-leaves  1  or  2  to  6  inches 
long,  diminishing  as  they  ascend.  Flowers  few,  in  a  terminal  corymbose  panicle, 
of  2  or  3  principal  pedunculate  ract-mes  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length;  pedicels  3^  to 
5^  of  an  inch  long ;  corolla  pale  blue,  or  rather  bluish-white. 
JIab.  Rich  woodlands :  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug, 

Obs.  The  root  of  this  is  a  popular  medicine, — similar  to  that  of 
the  Garden  Com/ret/, — and  about  as  efficacious. 

f  f  Racemes  hracteatc,  hut  the  pedicels  extra-axillary. 
3«  C  Morisoni,  DC.  Stem  hairy,  leafy,  divaricately  branched 
above;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  racemes  slender,  paniculate,  forked. 
Echinospermum  Virginicum.  Lehm.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p,  121. 
Morison's  Cynoglossum.     Beggar's  Lice. 
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Annual.  Stem  2  to  4  feet  high.  Leaves  3  or  4  inches  long,  acute  at  each  end, 
scabrous, — the  lower  ones  petiolate,  upper  ones  subsessile.  Racemes  pedunculate, 
1  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  terminating  the  slender  divaricate  branches,  mostly  dichotom- 
ous ;  pedicels  about  as  long  as  the  fruit ;  corolla  bluish-white ;  niUlets  convex, 
densely  covered  with  barbed  prickles. 
Hab.  Borders  of  thickets ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    FL  July.  Fr,  Octo. 

Obs.  Tliis  troublesome  weed  is  well  known  to  the  farmers, — by 
reason  of  its  adhesive  bur-like  fruit  entangling  and  matting  the 
manes  of  their  horses,  and  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep. 

ORDER  LXVII.    HYDROPHYLLACEAE. 

fferhs;  leaves  mostly  alternate,  and  lobed,  without  stipules;  flowers  regular, 
pentamerous  and  pentandrous ;  corolla-lodes  convolute  in  the  bud ;  stigma  bifid ; 
<yvary  entire,  ovoid,  mostly  hairy,  1-celled,  with  2  parietal  placentae ;  capsule  globose, 
2-valved,  few-seeded;  seeds  reticulated  or  pitted ;  em&ryo  minute,  in  cartilaginous 
albumen. 

31t.  HYDROPHYI.^L.UM,  L. 

[Gr.  Hydor,  water,  and  Phyllon,  a  leaf;  the  application  not  obvious.] 
Cal^x  S-parted,  rarely  with  a  small  appendage  in  each  sinus. — 
Corolla  campanulate,  5-cleft, — the  tube  with  5  linear  grooved  ap- 
pendages inside,  opposite  the  lobes.  Stamens  exserted;  filaments 
more  or  less  hairy.  Ovary  with  the  placentae  expanded  so  as  to 
line  the  cell,  like  an  interior  pod.  Capsule  spherical,  1-  to  4-seeded. 
Perennials :  flowers  in  cymose  clusters. 

1.  H.  Tirg'illicuili^  L.   Leaves  pinnately  dissected;    lobes 
oval-lanceolate,  deeply  serrate,  the  lowest  ones  distinct. 
Virginian  Hydrophyllum.     Water-leaf. 

stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  often  dichotomously  branched  near  the  base,  nearly 
naked,  with  one  or  two  leaves  at  summit.  Leaves  irregularly  dissected,  about  5- 
lobed,  the  2  lower  lobes  distinct,  and  somewhat  distant ;  petioles  of  the  radical  and 
lower  leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long, — those  at  summit  shorter.  Flowers  in  clus- 
tered corymbs ;  common  peduncles  2  to  5  inches  long,  axillary,  or  opposite  to  the 
petioles  of  the  upper  leaves ;  calyx-segments  hispid-ciliate, — the  sinuses  without 
appendages ;  corolla  white,  with  purplish  veins. 
Sab.  Moist,  shaded  grounds :  frequent.    Fl,  May.  Fr,  June. 

ORDER  LXVIII.    POLEMONIAOEAE. 

JECerbs ;  haves  alternate,  or  opposite,  without  stipules;  flowers Tegnl&r,  pentamerous 
and  pentandrous ;  coro?Za-to6es  convolute  in  the  bud;  style  Globed',  ca jjswZe  3-celled, 
3-valved,  loculicidal, — the  valves  usually  breaking  away  from  the  central  column ; 
seeds  few,  or  many,  with  copious  albumen. 

A  small  Order;  but  comprising  some  plants  which  are  admired  by  Florists,— 
such  as  the  Cobaea  scandens,  Cav,  and  several  species  of  Phlox,  and  Gilia. 

318.  POIiEMO^IVIUM,  Toumef.  ^ 
[Gr.  Polemos,  war ;  an  ancient  name,  of  obscure  meaning.] 
Calyx  loosely  campanulate.      Corolla    sub-rotate-campanulate.— 
Stamens  declined ;  filaments  with  the  base  dilated,  ciliate,  connivent 
and  valve-like.     Capsule  roundish-ovoid,  several-seeded.     Leaves 
odd-pinnately  dissected ;  flowers  in  terminal  corymbose  clusters. 
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1*  P.  reptans,  L.    Smooth,   and   succulent;    branched  and 

leaning;  leaflets  5  to  11,  lance-ovate,  acute;  corymbs  few-flowered, 

nodding. 

Ceawlino  PoLEMONiUM.    Jacob's  Ladder.  Greek  Valerian. 

Perennial.  Stem,  12  to  18  inches  long.  Leaflets  usually  7  or  9,  about  an  inch 
long,  mostly  opposite, — the  terminal  one  lance-obovate;  common  petiole  half  an 
inch  to  2  inches  In  length  below  the  leaflets,  slightly  winged,  pubescent-ciliate. — 
Corolla  blue,  about  3  times  as  long  as  the  calyx, — the  lobes  short,  obovate,  rounded. 
Capsule  on  a  short  stipe,  in  the  enlarged,  persistent,  veined,  green,  and  somewhat 
membranous  calyx. 
ffah.  Moist,  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  Our  plant  so  much  resembles  the  European  species  (P. 
caerHleum,  Z.),  that  it  has  received  the  same  common  names. 

319.  PHI.OX,  L. 

[Gr.  Phlox,  a  flame  of  fire ;  from  the  color  of  the  numerous  flowers.] 
Calpx  5-ribbed,  somewhat  prismatic.  Corolla  salver-form;  tube 
slender,  more  or  less  curved;  lobes  cuneate-obovate.  StameTis 
included,  unequally  inserted  on  the  corolla-tube.  Capsule  ovoid; 
cells  1-seeded.  'Mostlj  perennials :  leaves  generally  opposite,  sessile, 
entire;  flowers  usually  purple,  or  pink,  more  or  less  corymbose- 
paniculate. 

t  Flowers  in  a  thyrsoid  or  oblong  coryinbose  panicle. 

1-  P.  macul^ta,  L.  stem  roughish,  spotted  with  dark  purple ; 
upper    leaves    ovate-lanceolate,    acuminate;    lower    ones   linear- 
lanceolate. 
Spotted  Phlox.     Wild  Sweet- William. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  mostly  simple.    Leaves  1  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  usually 
opposite,  rarely  ternate.    Bracts  subulate-linear,  near  an  inch  long.    Corolla  bright 
purple,  rarely  white;  the  tube  near  an  inch  long. 
Sab.  Low  grounds ;  margins  of  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

f  f  Flowers  in  terminal  corymbs.    *  Corolla-lobes  entire. 

S.  P,  pilc^sa,  L.  Slender,  villous,  and  slightly  viscid;  leaves 

lance-linear,  acute;  calyx-teeth  slender,  subulate,  with  awn-like 

points. 

P.  aristata.  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  123.  not  of  3Ix. 

JIairy  Phlox. 

stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  sometimes  branched.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long, — the 
upper  ones  occasionally  somewhat  ovate-lanceolate.    Bracts  subulate,  or  lanceo- 
late, about  half  an  inch  in  length.    Corolla  pale  red,— the  tube  %  of  an  inch  long, 
nearly  straight. 
Ho^.  Borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  JFV.  July. 

3.  P.  reptanS)  Mx.  Stem  erect,  with  procumbent  runners  at 
base  bearing  roundish-obovate  and  rather  fleshy  subsessile  leaves ; 
upper  stem-leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  corymb  few-flowered. 
Ceawling  Phlox. 

iSifem  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high ;  runners  branching  off  in  all  directions  from  the 
base,  2  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  more  or  less  pilose 
and  ciliate,— the  l&wer  ones  spatulate-obovate,  tapering  to  short  margined  peiioJe*. 
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Corolla  dcsp  purplish-red. — the  tube  about  an  inch  long,  a  little  curved. 
Hob.  Woodlands;  near  PaoZi;  very  rare.    Fl.  May.  J^r.  July. 

Obs.  This  pretty  species  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
persons  of  taste.     I  have  not  met  with  it,  myself,  growing  wild. 

*  *  Corolla-lobes  emarginate. 

4.  P.  divaricata,  L.  Stems  ascending,  loosely  branched  from 
the  base;  leaves  lance-oval  or  oblong,  acute,  thinnish;  corymb 
loosely  paniculate. 

Divaricate  Phlox. 

Stems  9  to  15  inches  long,  numerous,  straggling, — some  of  them  nearly  procum- 
bent and  runner-Wee,  with  erect  branches.  Leaves  1  to  \]/^  inches  long,  the  upper 
pairs  distant,  subcordate  and  clasping  at  base, — those  on  the  runner-like  branches 
nearly  acute  at  base,  becoming  thick  and  coriaceous.  Corymb  di-  or  tri-chotomously 
and  somewhat  divaricately  branching;  corolla  pale  lilac,  or  bluish -purple, — the 
tube  5^  of  an  inch  long,  slightly  curved. 
Hab.  Damp  thickets ;  along  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

5.  P.  SUbulata,  L.  Stems  prostrate,  with  numerons  short 
assurgent  branches ;  leaves  subulate-linear,  rigid. 

Subulate  Phlox.     Mountain  Pink.  Ground  Pink. 

Stems  8  to  12  or  18  inches  long, — the  assurgent  branches  2  to  4  inches  high.— 
Leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  cuspidate,  crowded,  with  axillary  clusters  of 
smaller  ones.  Corymbs  Z- to  6-flowcred;  corolla  pink-piirple,  with  a  dark  purple 
centre, — the  tube  about  ^  an  inch  long,  a  little  curved  ;  sometimes  the  flowers  are 
white. 
ILab.  Rocky  hills ;  Serpentine  ridges :  abundant.    FL  April.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  species  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Serpentine  rock,  with 
ns ;  and  when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  the  hills,  at  a  distance,  appear  as 
if  covered  with  a  sheet  of  flame. 

ORDER.  LXIX.    CONVOLVULA^CEAE. 

Mostly  trailing  or  tiuining  herbs,  often  with  a  milky  juice;  leaves  alternate  (rarely 
none!),  entire  or  lobed,  without  stipules ;  flowers  regular,  often  large;  calyx  of  ^ 
hnbricated  persistent  sepals ;  corolla  6-plaited,  or  4-  or  5-lobed,  twisted  or  convolute 
in  the  bud ;  stamens  mostly  5 ;  capsule  1-  or  2-  to  4-celled,  often  septifragal,  few- 
seeded  ;  seeds  with  a  little  mucilaginous  albumen ;  cotyledons  sometimes  (i.  e.  in  the 
leafless  plants)  wanting ! 

An  interesting  and  rather  anomalous  Family  of  plants;  comprising  some  valu- 
able,— some  nuisances, — a  number  beautiful, — and  several  which  are  singularly 
curious  in  their  structure  and  habit. 

SUBORDER  L    CONVOLVULEVVE. 

Green  and  leaf y  plants ;  cotyledons  large  and  foliaceous,  crumpled  or  corrugated ; 
corolla  larg%,  plicate,  obscurely  lobed. 

320.  CAL.YSTE'OIA,  R.  Br. 

[Gr.  KaloSy  beautiful,  and  S.ege,  a  covering;  in  allusion  to  the  bracts. 
Calyx  covered  by  2  large  opposite  subcordate  bracts.  Corolla 
campanulate.  Stamens  included.  Stigmas  2,  oblong.  Ovary  im- 
perfectly 2-celled.  Capsule  1-celled,  4-seeded.  Perennials:  leaves 
entire,  sagittate-cordate  at  base ;  flowers  solitary,  on  long  axillary 
peduncles. 
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1.  C  sepilim,  R.  Br,  Stem  loDg,  trailing  or  twining,  smoothish; 
leaves  sagittate,  with  the  lobes  obliquely  truncate. 
Convolvulus  sepium.  L,  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  130. 

Hedge  Calystegia.     Hedge  Bind-weed. 

stem  3  to  5  or  6  feet  long,  nearly  smooth.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  oblcng,  or 
often  somewhat  triangular;  petioles  1  to  3  Inches  long.  Peduncles  4  to  6  or  8 
inches  long ;  bracts  oblong-cordate,  nearly  ^  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  almost 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  coroUa  about  3  inches  long,  white,  tinged  with  rose- 
color. 
Hob.  Meadows,  along  the  Brandy  wine :  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs,  This  is  generally  regarded  as  an  indigenous  plant ;  but  its 
localities  seem  to  be  quite  restricted,  and  it  looks  like  a  stranger,  in 
Chester  County. 

2.  C  spitliaill^ea,  Fursh.    Stem   short,    erect,    or   oblique, 
pubescent ;  leaves  oblong,  auriculate-cordate  at  base. 
Convolvulus  spithamaeus.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  130. 
Span-long  Calystegia. 

Perennial?  Stem  8  to  12  inches  long,  erect  and  simple, or  sometimes  nearly  pro- 
cumbent, with  assurgent  branches.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  often  rounded  at 
apex,  sometimes  acute  or  acuminate;  petioles  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length. — 
Peduncles  2  to  4  inches  long ;  bracts  cordate-ovate,  about  ^  longer  than  the  calyx ; 
corolla  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  white. 
Ilab.  Dry,  hilly  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  species  (of  the  perennial  character  of  which,  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied)  presents  two  pretty  striking  varieties,  in  habit  and 
features ;  but  they  are  probably  nothing  more  than  varieties. 

3-21.  CO]VVOL.^TIJl.US,  /.. 

[Latin,  convolvo,  to  entwine,  or  wind  about;  descriptive  of  the  plant.] 
Calyx  naked  (the  bracts  being  remote  from  the  flower,  and  small). 
Corolla  campanulate,  or  funnel-form.  Stamens  mostly  included. — 
Stigmas  2,  rarely  3,  linear,  globular,  or  capitate.  Chiefly  trailing 
or  ^m/im^  plants, — often  with  milky  juice :  ^eat^e^  more  or  less  cor- 
date;  peduncles  axillary,  1-  or  few-flowered;  flowers  usually  large. 

§1.  Convolvulus  proper:  Stigmas  2,  Zmear. 

1,  C.  arvensis,  L.  Stem  procumbent,  or  sometimes  twining,  rather 
short ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  hastate-sagittate  at  base. 
Field  Convolvulus.     Field  Bind-weed. 

Perennial.  Stem  about  2  feet  long,  slender,  branching,  angular  and  striate, 
somewhat  hairy.  Leaves  1U>  1^  inches  long, — the  smaller  ones  rather  acute — 
the  larger  ones  obtuse,  and  often  emarginate, — all  with  a  minute  cusp  at  the  end 
of  the  midrib ;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Peduncles  1  to  2  or  3 
inches  long,  with  2  small  bracts  situated  }4  ^^  ^^^^  to  an  inch  below  the  flower; 
corolla  about  %  of  an  inch  long,  pale  red,  or  reddish-white. 
Mab.  Cultivated  lots.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  gradually  extending  itself  among  us, — and 
will  probably  give  our  farmers  much  trouble,  if  they  do  not  care- 
fully guard  against  it.  Incessant  vigilance  is  said  to  be  the  condition, 
on  which  alone  the  rights  of  Freemen  can  be  maintained;  and  I 
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believe  the  Farmer  will  find  a  similar  condition  annexed  to  the 
preservation  of  his  premises  from  the  inroads  of  pernicious  weeds. 
This  plant  has  proved  to  be  a  most  obstinate  nuisance,  in  the  culti- 
vated grounds  of  England;  and  I  may  add,  that  I  have  not  yet 
seen  it  thoroughly  extirpated  from  any  locality,  here, — where  it  had 
once  got  possession  of  the  soil. 

§  2.  Ipomaea  :  Stigmas  2,  globular,  or  united  in  one. 

2.  C  pandur^tus,  L.  Stem  trailing,  long ;  leaves  cordate, 
acuminate, — or  often  fiddle-shaped ;  flowers  white,  with  pink  tube. 
Fiddle-form  Convolvulus.     Wild  Potato-vine. 

Ferennial.  Stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  smoothisli.  Leaves  about  3  inches  long, 
varying  from  roundish-cordate,  to  broadly  sinuate  and  sub-lobed,  on  the  sides, 
approaching  a  fiddle-shape;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length.  Fedtmcles  2  to  4  or  5 
inches  long,  often  branched  at  summit,  generally  bearing  2  or  3  to  5  flowers,  in 
fascicles ;  hi^acts  at  the  base  of  the  peduncles,  small,  resembling  stipules ;  coroUa 
about  2  inches  long. 
Hab.  Old  fields,  and  borders  of  woods :  frequent.    FI.  July,  Fr.  Sept. 

3.  C.  Batatas,  L,  lihizomas  thick,  oblong,  terete,  tapering  at  each 
end;  stems  creeping;  leaves  subhastate-cordate,  often  somewhat 
3-lobed. 

Potato  Convolvulus.     Sweet  Potato. 

Ferennial.  FMzomas  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter, 
purple,  or  yellowish-white,  externally, — yellowish  within.  Stems  several,  4  to  8 
feet  long,  slender,  pilose,  prostrate  and  often  radicating, — sometimes  lemarkably 
dilated,  forming  a  kind  of  monstrosity.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long;  petioles  about 
2  inches  in  length.  Corolla  purple  (fide  Ciioisr,  in  DC). 
Hob.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat,  of  the  Indies.    Fl. 

Obs.  This  plant  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  in  Chester  County, 
for  its  sweet  tuberous  rhizomas  ;  but  the  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey 
seems  best  adapted  to  their  perfection.  I  believe  it  has  never 
flowered,  in  this  region, — but  is  always  propagated  by  cuttings,  or 
buds,  of  the  tuberous  rhizomas.  It  is  said  to  be  the  Potato,  spoken 
of  by  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age;  the  Sol anum  tuber osiim,  L. 
or*' Irish  Potato,"  so  called  (and  now  so  common),  being  then 
scarcely  known  in  the  old  world.  Kalm  states, — ''that  species  of 
Convolvulus  which  is  commonl}^  called  Batatas,  has  here  [viz.  Fcnn- 
sylvania,  in  1748,1  the  name  of  Bermudian  Fotaioes.'^^  That  name 
is  certainly,  now  (1852),  quite  obsolete.  Charles  Bryant,  in  his 
Flora  Diaeteiica,  published  in  1783,  says — "The  Batatas  is  a  native 
of  both  Indies,  but  has  been  a  long  time  cultivated  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  whence  the  roots  are  annually  imported."  And  he  adds, 
* 'these  are  certainly  the  same  species  of  roots  as  those  which 
Columbus's  Sailors  were  treated  with  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  Cuba, 
and  which  they  said  were  very  sweet,  and  when  boiled  tasted  like 
Chestnuts." 

g  8.  PHARriTis :  Stigmas  mostly  3,  united  and  subcapiiatt\ 

4.  C.  purpiireus,  L.  Stem  twining;  leaves  roundislt-cordate,  acumi 
nate ;  peduncles  2-  or  3-flowered ;  pedicels  clavate. 

PuEPLE  Convolvulus.     Morning  Glory. 
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Annual.  Stem  6  to  12  or  15  feet  long,  hairy.  Leaves  2  to  6  inches  in  length,  and 
as  wide  as  long ;  petioles  2  to  5  inches  long.  Peduncles  1  to  3  inches  long  (some- 
times very  short  and  l-flowered),  with  2  or  3  subulate  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
pedicels;  calyx  conspicuously  hairy;  corolla  about  2  inches  long,  purple,  blue, 
variegated,  or  entirely  white ;  capsule  globose,  mucronate,  3-celled. 
Hab.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  S.  America.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug« 

Obs.  This  rather  ornamental  plant  is  naturalized  in  almost  every 
garden ;  and  is  quite  a  favorite  for  training  about  humble  doorways, 
and  arbors. 

SUBORDER  II.  CUSCUTrNEAE. 

Plants  parasitic,  smooth,  orange-colored ;  stems  twining  (against  the  snn),  filiform ; 
leaves  none,  or  represented  by  minute  scales ;  flowers  clustered;  corolla  4-  or  5-lobed ; 
embryo  filiform ;  cotyledons  none ! 

322.  CUS^CUTA,  Tournef, 
[A  name  of  uncertain  derivation ;  supposed  to  be  Arabic] 

Cali/z  4-  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  globose-urceolate.  Stamens  4  or  5, 
attached  to  the  tube,  and  alternate  with  the  lobes,  of  the  corolla, — 
each  with  a  scale-like  fringed  appendage  at  base.  Capsule  2-celled, 
4-seeded,  circumscissed,  or  indehiscent,  rarely  bursting  irregularly. 
Chiefly  annuals :  flowers  small,  whitish,  cymose-clustered. 

1.  C.  epiUnum,  Weihe.  Stem  very  slender;  flowers  sessile,  in  small 
dense  clusters ;  stigmas  acute. 

C,  Europaea.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed,  2.  p.  167. 
Flax  Cuscuta.     Flax- Vine.  Dodder. 

Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  long,  twining,  branching,  and  much  entangled.    Flmoersiia. 
small  capitate  clusters.    Scales  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  small.  Stigmas  elongated. 
Capsule  circumscissed  near  the  base. 
HaJb.  Among  Flax.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  was  formerly  a  great  pest  among  the  Flax  crops, — 
entangling  and  spoiling  large  quantities ;  but  since  taat  culture  has 
declined,  here,  it  has  become  quite  rare. 

2.  C.  Cfroili>vii,  Willd.  Stem  thickish-filiform ;  flowers  pedun- 
culate, in  cymose  clusters;  stigmas  capitate. 

C.  Americana.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  166. 
Gronovius's  Cuscuta.     Love-vine. 

Stem  2  to  5  or  6  feet  long,  branching,  fleshy,  reddish-orange  color, — twining 
round  other  plants,  and  attaching  itself  by  radicating  processes  or  tubercles,  when 
it  dies  at  the  root,  and  loses  its  direct  connection  with  the  earth.  Flowers  In 
numerous  subumbellate  or  cymose  clusters.  Scales  oblong,  conspicuously  fringed. 
Capsule  indehiscent,  with  the  remains  of  the  corolla  persistent  at  the  base, 
Hab.  Moist,  low  grounds ;  along  streams :  frequent.    i^Z.  Aug.  i^.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  remarkable  parasite — somewhat  resembling  copper 
wire,  in  appearance, — seizes  upon  any  herb  within  its  reach;  but  is 
most  usually  found  clinging  to  such  neighbors  as  Impatiens,  Lycopusy 
Boehmeria,  and  Mentha  viridis.  The  Genus  comprises  a  number  of 
species, — and  has  been  ably  investigated  by  that  acute  and  learned 
Botanist,  Dr.  George  ENGELiiANN,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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ORDER  LXX.    SOLANA^CEAE. 

Mostly  herbs ;  with  a  watery  juice ;  leaves  alternate,  without  stipules ;  flowers  regular, 
chiefly  pentamerous  and  pentandrous,  on  braciless  pedicels;  corolla  plicate,  or 
infolded-valvate  in  the  hud ;  stamens  inserted  into  the  corolla,  as  many  as  its  lohes, 
and  alternate  with  them ;  fruit  a  many -seed  berry,  or  capsule ;  seeds  with  fleshy 
albume7i. 

An  Order  affording  many  powerful  narcotics,  and  stimulants,— as  well  as  some 
valuable  esculents;  several  of  which  are  here  enumerated. 

f  Corolla  tubular,  or  funnelform ;  stamens  separate. 
*  Fruit  a  berry. 

323.  I.Y  CIUM,  L. 

[Named  from  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  native  place  of  one  species.] 
Calyx  irregularly  2-  or  3-  to  5-cleft,  persistent.  Corolla  tubular- 
funnel-form ;  border  mostly  5-lobed,  spreading.  Stamens  usually 
exserted;  filaments  bearded.  Berry  2-celled.  Seeds  reniform. — 
Shrubby  vines :  leaves  entire ;  peduncles  extra-axillary,  solitary,  or 
in  pairs. 

1.  L.  Bdrbarum,  L.  Somewhat  spinose ;  branches  elongated,  flaccid 
and  dependent;   leaves   oblong-lanceolate,    often   clustered;  calyx 
mostly  3-cleft. 
Barbarian  Lycium.     Bastard  Jasmine.  Matrimony-Vine. 

Perennial.  Stem  10  to  15  or  20  feet  long,  slender,  much  branched,  with  indura- 
ted points,  or  spinose  rudiments,  at  the  axils  or  base  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  1  to  3 
inches  long,  tapering  at  base  to  a  petiole  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Peduncles 
about  an  inch  long,  slender,  often  2  or  4  together;  coroUa  greenish-purple;  berry 
oval,  orange-red  when  mature. 
Mab.  About  houses.    Nat,  of  Northern  Asia.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  straggling  half-vine  kind  of  shrub  is  partially  natu- 
ralized in  many  places ;  and  being  rather  difficult  to  get  rid  of, 
when  once  established,  is  often  something  of  a  nuisance. 

*  *  Fruit  a  capsule. 

324.  IVICOTIA IVA,  L. 

[Named  after  Jo?m  Nicoi ;  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  France.] 
Calyx  ventricose-tubular,  persistent.  Corolla  tubular,  with  the 
border  spreading,  plicately  5-lobed.  Stamens  included.  Stigma 
capitate.  Capsule  covered  by  the  calyx,  septicidally  2-valved  at 
apex, — often  finally  loculicidal.  Seeds  minute,  very  numerous. — 
Mostly  clammy -pubescent  annuals :  leaves  entire,  often  large ;  flow- 
ers paniculate. 

1,  N.  Tabacum,  L.  Leaves  lance-ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  sessile 
and  decurrent ;  corolla-lobes  acuminate, — the  throat  inflated. 
Tobago  Nicotiana.     Tobacco.  Common  Tobacco. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  high,  stout,  finally  almost  woody  at  base,  paniculately  branched 
at  summit.  Leaves  1  to  2  feet  long,  smaller  as  they  ascend.  Calyx  about  3^  the 
length  of  the  corolla, — the  segments  lanceolate,  erect.  CbroUa  about  2  inches  long, 
—the  border  rose-colored,  tube  pale  greenish-yellow.  Capsule  ovoid,  sulcate  ou 
each  side ;  seeds  reniform,  rugose. 
Hob,  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  Southern  America.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 
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Ohs.  This  plant — which  became  known  to  Europeans  about  the 
year  1660 — though  sparingly  cultivated  in  Chester  County,  is  a 
staple  article  among  the  Planters  of  several  Southern  and  Western 
States.  The  commercial  importance  which  this  nauseous  and  pow- 
erful narcotic  has  acquired, — together  with  the  modes,  and  extent, 
in  which  it  is  employed  to  gratify  the  senses, — certainly  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  history  of  civilized  man. — 
Were  we  not  so  practically  familiar  with  the  business,  we  should, 
doubtless,  be  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  story  of  the  Tobacco 
trade — and  of  the  uses  made  of  the  disgusting  herb — as  an  absurd 
and  extravagant  fable.  In  view  of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  it 
does  seem  like  sheer  aflfectation,  on  our  part,  to  pretend  to  be  as- 
tonished at  the  indulgence  of  the  Chinese,  and  other  Asiatics,  in 
the  use  of  Opium.  The  habitual  use  of  Tobacco  is  always  more  or 
less  injurious  to  the  system — especially  the  nervous  system;  and 
in  many  instances  it  is  highly  deleterious.  I  speak  from  long  ob- 
servation, and  personal  experience, — having  smoked  and  chewed  the 
herb,  until  its  pernicious  effects  compelled  me  to  es-chew  it  altogether. 

3^5.  DATITRA, -&. 

[Supposed  to  be  from  aTatoraft,— the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant.] 
Calyx  tubular,  prismatic,  separating  transversely  above  the  base, 
in  fruit.  Corolla  funnel-form, — the  border  plicately  5-toothed. — 
Stamens  included.  Stigma  2-lipped.  Capsule  oval,  or  subgloboee, 
mostly  prickly,  4-valved,  4-celled  at  base,  2-celIed  at  summit. — 
Seeds  subreniform,  roughish-dotted.  Coarse  annuals^  fetid  when 
bruised:  leaves  somewhat  in  opposite  pairs;  flowers  large,  Bolitaryj 
axillary  or  dichotomal,  on  short  peduncles. 

1.  D,  Sirambnium,  L.  Smooth;   stem  dichotomously  branching; 
leaves  ovate,  angulate,  or  sinuate-dentate,  petiolate ;  capsule  mn- 
ricate,  erect. 
Jamestown  (corruptly  Jimson)  Weed.     Thorn-apple. 

Stem  2  to  5  feet  high,  rather  stout,  terete,  pale  yellowish-green  (brownish-purple 
In  var,  Tatula).  Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long ;  petioles  1  to  3  or  4  inches  in  length. 
Odyx  prominently  5-angled,  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  corolla,  deciduous,  leaxing 
the  persistent  base  orbicular.  Corolla  about  3  Inches  long,  ochroleucous  (pale 
violet-purple  in  var.  Tatula).  Capsule  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
HaJb.  Waste  places :  introduced.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  variety,  Tatula — with  dark  purple  stems,  and  purplish 
flowers, — is  the  one  which  prevails  in  Chester  County;  though  the 
other  is  common  in  and  around  Philadelphia, — and  is  gradually 
extending  in  this  direction.  It  is  generally  put  down  as  a  native  of 
America;  but  I  strongly  suspect  it  is  of  Asiatic  origin, — and  am 
very  confident  it  is  a  stranger  in  this  region.  The  herb,  and  seeds, 
are  powerfully  narcotic  poisons, — and  therefore,  no  doubt,  potent 
medicines,  when  properly  administered ;  but  the  plant  is  regarded, 
and  treated,  as  an  obnoxious  weed,  by  all  neat  farmers. 

1 1  Corolla  oampanvlate,  or  rotate ;  stamens  connivent;  fruit  a  berry. 

•  Anthers  opening  lonffUudinaUj/, 

16 
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3^6.  NICAM'DRA,  Adans, 
[Dedicated  to  Meander;  a  sort  of  Natural-History  Poet,  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia.] 
Cali/z  6-parted,  acutely  5-angled ;  tegmenta  sagittate>OTate,  enlarged 
in  fruit,  and  inclosing  the  3-  to  6-celled  globular  dry  berry.  Corolla 
spreading^campanulate,  with  the  plicate  border  nearly  entire. — 
Annual :  smooth ;  leaves  like  those  of  Datura ;  flowers  solitary,  on 
extra-axillary  and  terminal  peduncles. 

%.•  2^^  physaloXdes,  G&eTtn.  Stem  branching;   leayes  oblong-ovate, 
&inuate-angled, — the  upper  ones  often  opposite. 
Physalis-like  Nicandba.    Apple  of  Peru. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high ;  branches  angular,  spreading.    Leave*  3  to  5  or  6  incbee 
long,  decurrent  on  the  petidUsy  which  are  1  to  2  inches  in  length,    fkdunclei  1  to  2 
inches  long ;  calt/x-segments  cuspidate-acuminate,  memhranous,  retlculately  yeined ; 
corolla  pale  blue,  whitish  at  bottom  and  marked  with  5  radiating  blue  spots. 
Sab,  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Peru.    Fl  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs,  This  plant  seems  to  be  naturalized  in  many  of  our  gardens. 

a-Jt.  PHY^SAMS,  L. 

[Gr.  Physa,  a  bladder,  or  bag ;  in  allusion  to  the  inflated  calyx.] 

Calyx  5-cleft,  enlarging  after  ^flowering,  becoming  much  inflated, 
and  including  the  2-celled  glohul&T  fleshy  berry.  Corolla  spreading- 
campanulate, — the  plicate  border  somewhat  5-lobed.  Leaves  some- 
what in  pairs;  peduncles  extra-axillary,  1-flowered. 

!•  P.  TiscOsa,  J^.  Divergently  branching;   leaves  sub-cordate* 
ovate,  repand-dentate ;  flowers  nodding. 
Clammy  Physalis.     Ground-Cherry. 

Plant  viscid-pubescent;  perennial  f  Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  branched  8om^ 
what  dlchotomously.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  rarylng  from  lance-oyate  and 
aoute,  to  roundish-ovate  or  subcordate  and  obtuse ;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  long.-^ 
Corolla  greenish-yellow,  with  fuscous  or  purplish-brown  spots  at  base,  about  twit* 
&e  long  as  the  calyx.  Berry  greenish-yellow,  or  sometimes  orange  color,  Mhea, 
mature,  clammy.  Peduncles  of  the  fruit  about  an  inch  long. 
Hob.  Roadsides,  fields,  and  fence-rows:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  P.  lanceolata,  of  the  preceding  edition,  being  somewhat 
uncertain, — and  having  never  found  it,  myself, — I  prefer  leaving  it 
for  some  future  investigator  to  determine  whether  it  really  belongs 
to  our  Chester  County  Flora. 

328,  CAP^SICIIM.   Tournef. 
[Qr.  Kapto,  to  bite;  ia  allusion  to  its  hot  or  biting  quality.] 
Calyx  angular,  6-  or  6-cleft,  persistent.     Corolla  sub-rotate ;  b^r-- 
der  plicate,    5-   or  6-lobed.     Stamens  6   or  6,    exserted.     ^etry 
inflated,  with  a  fleshy  rind,  or  nearly  dry,  polymorphous,  incom- 
pletely 2-  or  3-celled ;  seeds  compressed,  reniform. 

1.  C.  Xnnuum,  L.   Herbaceous;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  entire, 

glabrous ;  peduncles  solitary,  axillary. 

Annual  Capsicum.    Red  Pepper.  Cayenne  Pepper. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  angular,  branching  above.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long ; 
pdioks  1  to  3  inches  in  length,  semi-ter«te,  slightly  channelled  aboveu    F^{u^ias 
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tlibot  an  inch  long;  edlyz-tegrHents  short ;  corolla  white,  with  OTat»oblong  spread- 
ing lobes.    Berry  hollow,  terete  and  slender,  oToid*oblong,  or  depressed-glqboKf 
angular  or  torose,  nsuallj'  red  when  mature. 
Sab.  Q&rdens.    Nat  of  S.  America.    FU  Jul j.  JPV.  Octo. 

Obs.  Cultiyated  for  its  fruit, — which  is  powerfully  Btimt4ant, 
and  much  used  as  a  condiment 

329.  liTCOPER'SICUM ,  Toumef. 
[Or.  Lyhos,  a  wolf,  and  I'ersikon,  a  peach ;  having  reference  to  the  firuit] 

Calyx  5-  to  10-parted,  spreading,  persistent.  Corolla  rotate ;  border 
plicate,  6-  to  10-lobed.  Stamens  6  or  6,  exserted;  an^Acr*  oblong- 
conical,  cohering  bj  an  elongated  membrane  at  summit,  opening  on 
the  inner  side.  Berry  2-  or  3-celled ;  seeds  reniform,  pulpy-villoua. 
Leaves  odd-pinnately  dissected ;  flowers  in  lateral  racemose  clusters. 

1.  L.  EscuLiNTUM,  Miller.  Leaves  interruptedly  pseudo-pinnate, — 
the  leaflets  lance-ovate,  incised-senrate,  petiolulate ;  fruit  mostly 
depressed,  orbicular  and  torose. 
Solanum  Lycopersicum.  L,  ^  Ft.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  187. 
Esculent  Lycopebsicum.     Tomato*  Love-apple. 

Annual;  greyish-green,  viscid-pubescent,  and  rather  fetid.  5f«i»  2  to  4  feet  long, 
branching,  straggling  and  procumbent  unless  supported.     Flowera  yellow.— 
Berries  1  to  3  or  4  Inches  In  diameter  (sometimes  globular  and  smaller),  usually 
red,  or  reddish-orange,  when  mature. 
ITaO.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Spanish  America.    Fl.  June^  JFV.  Aug. 

Obs.  Well  known,  and  extensively  cultivated  for  its /n/e^— which 
is  used  as  a  vegetable  sauce. 

^*  Anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores* 

330.  SOI.A']¥UIIf ,  L. 

[A  name  of  uncertain  derivation,  and  obscure  meaning.] 
Calyx   mostly  5-parted,   spreading,  persistent.      Corolla  rotate; 
border  plicate,  usually  5-lobed.     Stamens  exserted,  often  slightly 
cohering.     Berry  mostly  2-celled.     Leaves  various ;  flowers  mostly 
in  pedunculate  cymose  clusters. 

§1.  Stem  an<2  leaves  unarmed. 

1.  S.  TUBKRo^sUM,  L.   Rhizomas  tuberous,  oblong,  or  roundish; 
leaves  interruptedly  pseudo-pinnate, — the  leaftets  ovate,  entire; 
fruit  globular,  rather  small,  greenish-yellow. 
TuBEEOus  Solanum.     Common  Potato.  Irish  Potato. 

iStem  herbaceous  and  anniMli  2  to  3  feet  high,  simple,  angular,  thickish,  finally 
tlecombent, — the  base  and  roots  producing  numerous  fleshy  rhizonuji.    Flowers 
in  terminal  nodding  cymes,  on  a  common pedunde  3  to. 5  Inches  in  length;  pedicels 
nrtlculated ;  corolla  bluish-white ;  berries  about  half  an  inch  iii  diameter. 
Ifab.  Gardens,  and  fields.    Nat.  of  S.  America.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  most  important  plant  is  known,  and  cultivated  for  its 
esculent  tuberous  rhizomast  by  every  occupant  of  land.  It  has  be- 
come one  of  the  indispensable  crops,  for  a  family.  Long  culture 
liijB,  of  course,  produced  tubers  of  various  color  and  quality. — 
i^HAEirBB  BttYAST  (in  his  Flora  Diaetetica,  1783,)  says,  "the  com- 
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xnon  Potato  is  a  native  of  Peru,  in  South  America.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  England  about  a  century  and  a  half,  but  was 
amongst  us  a  long  time  before  much  attention  was  paid  to  it,  nor 

flnlvi?-"'^'^*'''''^'''*^®^^"'^^^^^  ^^  *^«  higher  class  of  people, 
till  within  a  few  years  past."  ^ 

^•^.n^rwrnL    Leaves  ovate,  obscurely  repand-dentate ;  flowers 
m  lateral  umbel-like  cymes;  fruit  globose,  small,  black. 
Black  SoLANUM.     Common  Night-shade. 

i.lv^'f in  f^"*  ?  *^  ?  ^''^  ^*«^'  °»«^h  »>''^'»<'hed,  angular,  or  slightly  winged^ 
Leav^  2  to  3  Inches  long;  petioUs  about  an  Inch  in  length.    Umbel-like  cj^« 

Z^TAZ^T''''^' '''''''''''  ^.o^^a  White,  small,  i^about^of 
Uab.  Waste  places.  Nat.  of  Europe.  FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 
\^,?.tl'  T^«^^f««n«merateai;«r.  Ftr^/m/cwm, -as  though  it  were 
Inn^.Tr'.^''*  ^  T  ?''*^y  ^'"  «^*^«fi^^  *^^^*  ^«r  plant  is  a  na?u! 
rlnnn  I'l'';  ^^  i'  ^  forthless,  disagreeable  t..ed~reputed 
aUdwelHnT       '  """^      *""  ^'  expelled  from  the  vicinity  of 

?n,vi?;.^"^f'"^!;?'  ^'    S^^^^^liat  slirubby  and  climbing;  leaves 

a?  w:T  ''~"*?'',?PT  ^^"^  ^^*^^.  ^^^*^*«>  «^  auriculate-lobS 
at  base;  flowers  in  lateral  cymes;  fruit  oval,  small,  red. 

BiTTEE-swEBT  SoLANUM.     Bittcr-swect.  Woody  Nightshade 

FtrennM.  5«€»i  4  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  flexuose,  smoothish.  Xeam  2  to  4  Inchea 
long;  pei^^  y  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Cyme,  opposite  the  leaves,  no^ 
ding;  pecZtceZ,  half  an  Inch  long,  clavate;  common  peduncle  about  2  inches  tn 
ength;  coro«a  viol«t.purple,-the  lobes  spreading  or  reflexed,  each  with  2  green 
dots,  or  tubercles,  at  base.    Berry  near  }4  an  inch  long.  ^^ 

Jfal},  About  houses,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl,  July.  JTr.  Sept. 

Obs.^  This  has  become  naturalized  in  many  places.     The  berru'jt 
iZ^Ti?''  r^  T.t^''''  ^''^^^  "'^  appearance,  when  ripe,^ 

J  2.  Stem  and  leares  more  or  lea  prickly, 
4.  S.   MELONGfcNA,  L.    Tomentoso;   leaves  ovate,  sinuate-Iobed 
unequal  at  base;  flowers  5-  to  7-  or  10-parted.  pendulous   on  lat 
era!  thickened  so  itary  peduncles;  fruit  ovoid,  or  oval,  wMte  or 
dark  purple,  mostly  very  large.  '  '  ^ 

8.  insanum.  L.  ^-  Fl.  Cestr.  eel.  2.  p.  137. 
Egg-plant.     Mad  Apple.  Jews'  Apple, 

Annual.    Pfan*  clothed  with  a  whitish  stellate  tomontum.    «m  about  2  feet 
?  to  3  i^^,?  somewhat  woody  at  base.    Leares  4  to  8  or  9  inches  long;  fel^ 
Ito  3  Inches  in  length,    ndundes  sometimes  diehotomous,  bearing  2  flowcM-! 
ttroKa  Tlolotpurple,  pubescent    Scrries  3  to  6  or  8  inches  ik  diameter 
flofi.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.Jaly.Fr.Beft. 

Ob,.  Cultivated  for  the  fruit.  Long  culture,  as  usual,  has  pro- 
duced  several  striking  varietie,.  The  var.  ovi^emm,  or  ^ue  iW 
plant,  IS  nearly  desitute  of  prickles,  and  bears  a  smaller  wWto 
berry,  which  exceedingly  resembles  an  Egg:  while  the  vT J^ 
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iuifi  (which  is  most  generally  cultivated)  is  quite  prickly,  and  bears 
a  dark  purple  berry,  which  sometimes  attains  to  an  enormous  size, 
and  is  roundish,  or  oboToid. 

5«  S,  CarolinSnse,  L.  Stem  suffruticose,  branching;  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  acute,  sinuate-angled  and  often  subhastate,  prickly  on  both 
Bides;  flowers  in  loose  simple  lateral  racemes ;  fruit  globose,  small, 
orange-yellow. 
Carolinian  Solanum.    Horse-Nettle. 

rtrtnnial.  SUm  1  to  near  2  feet  high,  annual,  but  firm  and  almost  shrubhy, 
armed  with  sharp  spreading  prickles.  Leaves  4  to  6  Inches  long,  stellately  hirsute ; 
peUdles  half  an  inch  to  1}4  inches  long.  Racemes  opposite  to  and  often  longer  than 
the  leayes ;  pedicels  about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  coroUa  purplish  or  bluish-white. 
Berries  ^  to  J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
JIah.  Pastures,  Ac.    Nat.  of  the  Southern  States.    Fl.  July.  JV.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is  an  exceedingly  pernicious  trecef,— and  the  roots  sd 
tenacious  of  life  that,  when  once  fully  introduced,  it  is  almost  im- 
practicable to  get  rid  of  it.  It  was  probably  introduced  from  the 
South,  by  the  late  Humphey  Marshall,  into  his  Botanic  Garden 
at  Marshallton, — whence  It  has  gradually  extended  itself  round  the 
neighborhood;  and  strongly  illustrates  the  necessity  of  caution,  in 
admitting  mere  Botanical  curiosities  into  good  agricultural  districts. 

ORDER  LXXI.    GENTIANlCEAE. 

Smooth  TierbSf  with  a  colorless  bitter  juice;  leaves  mostly  opposite,  entire  and  sessile; 
iUpuks  none;  flowers  regular;  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and 
alternate  with  them ;  anthers  opening  on  one  side;  ovary  formed  of  2  united  carpels, 
1-celled,  or  half  2-celled,  with  parietal  placentae;  capsule  S-yalvedj  septicidal, 
many-seeded ;  seeds  with  fleshy  albumen. 

An  Order  containing  many  beautiful  species, — and  some  of  them  valuable  for 
their  medicinal  properties. 

SUBORDER  I.  GENTIA^NEAE. 

CbroUa-lobeSj  In  the  bud,  twisted  against  the  sun  (i.  e.  to  the  lefty  if  you  look  into 
the  centre  of  the  flower) ;  seed-coat  membranaceous,  cellular. 

f  Style  distinct f  slender f  deciduous  ;  anthers  curved^  or  spiral, 
331.  SABBAT^IA,  Adans. 

[Dedicated  to  LiJberatus  Sabbati ;  an  Italian  Botanist.] 
Calyx  5-  to  12-parted.     CoroUa  sub-rotate,  5-  to  12-lobed.     Anthers 
at  first  erect,  finally  recurved.     Stt/le  2-parted, — the  branches  stig- 
matiferous,  at  length  spirally  twisted.     Slender  biennials  ?  fiowers 
in  a  terminal  corymbose  panicle. 

!•  S.  ang^ul^ris,  Pursh.  Stem  acutely  4-angled;  leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  clasping;  calyx  5-  or  6-parted, — the  segments  lance-linear. 
Angular  Sabbatia.     American  Centaury. 

stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  often  much  branched  and  bushy  above;  branches 
opposite  and  erect.    Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  rather  acute.    CoroUa  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  pale  red.    Capsule  oblong-ovoid,  mucronate,  with  a  keeled 
suture  on  each  side. 
Hab.  Sterile  old  fields ;  serpentine-rocks :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 
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Obs.  This  pretty  plant  is  intensely  bitter,  and  deservedly  popnlap 
as  a  tonic.  The  books  speak  of  this,  and  all  the  other  species^  as 
biennialsy — and  they  may  be  so ;  but  I  confess  that  our  plant  always 
appeared  to  me  like  an  annual. 

332.  ERYTHRAfi'A.  Persoon, 
[Gr.  Erythros,  red;  In  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  flowers.] 

Calyx  2-  or  5-parted ;  segments  slender,  appressed.  Corolla  funnel- 
form,  slender ;  border  4-  or  5-lobed,  withering  and  twisting  on  the 
capsule.  Anthers  exserled,  erfect,  becoming  spirally  twisted.—* 
Stigma  2-lipped,  or  sometimes  capitate.  Capsule  sub-linear.  Af^ 
nuals:  flowers  in  a  dichotomous  bUshy  panicle. 

1.  E.  ramostssimaf  Pers.  var,  pulMlla,  Griseb.    Dichotomoasly 
branched;  leaves  ovate-oblong;  lowers  all  pedunculate. 
E.  pulchella.  Hook,  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed,  2.  p,  126. 

MOST-BEANCHED  ErYTHRAEA. 

stem  2  to  6  Inches  high,  4-angled  and  s^htly  -winged,  sometimes  brachiately 
branched,  rarely  simple.  Leaves  about  half  a.n  inch  long,  rather  acute.  Flowert 
axillary,  solitary,  or  terminating  the  branches  in  pairs,— generally  one  in  the 
forks  of  the  stem  or  branches,  on  angular  peduncles  %  to  near  half  an  inch  in. 
length ;  calyx  5-angled,  5-parted ;  segments  subulate,  at  Arst  nearly  as  long  as  the 
oorolla-tube,  finally  little  more  than  half  as  long;  corolla  with  the  border  bright 
red,  the  lobes  mostly  erect,  the  ^t«2«  yellowish-green,  near  half  an  inch  long. 
Boi.  Great  Valley.    Nat.  of  Europe.    J*!.  July.  jFV%  Aug. 

Obs,  This  delicate  little  plant  Is  Hatui'alized,  in  a  few  localities, 
in  Chester^  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Lancaster. 

tt^tyle  (ifcmy)  and  s^gmiSiA  persistent ;  anthers  straight. 


[Dedicated  to  Prof.  B.  S.  Barton,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.] 
Calj/z  deeply  4-parted,  appressed.  Corolla  subcampanulate,  4- 
parted,  destitute  of  folds,  fringes,  or  glands.  Stamens  short.  Ovary 
tapering  into  a  very  short  style;  stigma  2-lobed, — the  lobes  decvLT- 
rent  on  the  style.  Small  smooth  annuals:  stems  filiform;  leaves 
scale-like,  or  subulate ;  flowers  terminal,  subpaniculate. 

1.  B.  ten611a,  3/2<A^.  Stem  paniculate  above;  leaves  subulate, 

appressed;  peduncles  opposite. 

B.  paniculata.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  111. 

Delicate  Bartonia.  « 

Plant  yellowish-green.  Stem  3  or  4  to  10  or  12  inches  high,  angular  by  the 
decurrence  of  the  leaves,  often  twisted.  Leaves  scarcely  }/^  of  an  inch  in  length. — 
Flowers  often  terminating  the  branches  in  threes ;  peduncles  about  ^^  of  an  inch 
long,  bracteate  at  base;  coroUa  pale  greenish-yellow,  longer  than  the  calyx. — 
Capsule  oblong,  compressed,  1-celled,  2-valved,  with  sutural  placentae;  seeds  num- 
erous, minute,  reddish. 
JSa2>.  Moist,  low  grounds ;  clearings,  Ac. :  frequent.    Fl  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

334.  GEWTIA  WA,  L. 

[Named  from  OentiuSj  king  of  lUyria;  who,  it  is  alleged,  first  used  it.] 
Calyx  4-  or  6-cleft.     Corolla  4-  or  5-lobed, — usually  with  interme- 
diate jpZat7e(i/oic?«,  which  bear  appendages  at  the  sinuses.     Stamen9 
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included.  Style  none,  or  a  mere  point  of  the  ovary ;  stigmas  2i— 
Capsule  oblong.     Flowers  solitary,  or  cymose,  large. 

^1,  Crossopetalum :  Corolla  suhcampanvJiaU,  'Globed,  without  plaited  folds;  lol)es 
/ringed ;  anthers  incumbent;  seeds  oblong,  scaly-hispvd.    Annuals,  or  biennials. 

1.  G-.  crinita^  Froelkh.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  flowers  solitary, 
on  long  terminal  naked  peduncles ;  calyx  acutely  4-angled. 
Haired  Gentiana.     Pringed  Gentian. 

Annual f  smootli.    ^»ilto2  feet  high,  terete,  branched;  branches  opposite, 
axillary,  erect,  4-angled  and  slightly  winged.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long, 
closely  sessile.    Corolla  about  2  inches  long,  bright  blue,  and  beautifully  fringed. 
Se£<U  curiously  echlnate,  or  hispid. 
Sab.  Hilly  open  woodlands ;  old  fields,  &c, :  frequent.    Ft.  Octo.  Pr.  Novem. 

Ohs.  I  have  long  suspected  this  autumnal  beauty  to  be  ^nannual; 
but  was  not  aware,  until  recently,  that  Peter  Collinson  had  en- 
tertained the  same  suspicion,  nearly  a  century  before  me.  Authors 
generally  regard  it  as  a  biennial :  which  is  it  ? 

J  2.  Pneumonanthe  :  Corolla  subcampanulate,  or  clavate,  b-tobed,  with  intermediate 
plaited  folds;  anthers  erect,  sometimes  cohering;  seeds  usually  fiat,  and  mar- 
gined.    Perennials. 

2.  G.  Sapon^rla,  L.  var.  pub^rula,  Torr,  ^  (xray.  Roughish- 
puberulent ;  leaves  naiTow^  sub-linear ;  corolla  opeuj  subcampanu- 
late. 

Soap-wort  Gentian  a  (puberulent  narrow-leaved  variety). 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  rather  slender,  but  rigid.  Leaves  1  to  2^^  inches 
long,  yarying  from  oblong-lanceolate  to  narrowly  linear,  often  broader  at  base. — 
Flowers  clustered  at  summit,  and  more  or  less  so  in  the  axils ;  corolla  blue,  about 
an  inch,  or  inch  and  half  long ;  anthers  at  first  cohering,  finally  free ;  seeds  nar- 
rowly margined. 
Hob.  Sandy  grounds ;  near  New  London :  rare.    Fl.  Sept.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  There  has  been  much  confusion  respecting  two  or  three  of 
our  Gentians.  The  true  G.  Saponaria,  of  Linn,  it  appears,  is  a 
Southern  plant, — and  is  the  G.  Catesbaei,  of  Walter.  Of  this,  there 
are  two  varieties  ;  of  which  the  pubSrula,  of  Mx.  is  now  regarded  a§ 
one.  It  was  collected  in  the  locality  above  named,  in  1848,  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Barnard,  an  active  and  intelligent  young  Naturalist  of 
this  County.  The  G.  Saponaria,  of  Fl.  Cestrica,  ed.  2.  is  now  G. 
Andrewsii,  of  Grisebach — which  see. 

3*  G".  clllja,  3Iuhl.  Smooth ;  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,   and  obo- 
vate,  closely  clasping   and  slightly  decurrent;  corolla  ventricose- 
campanulate,  finally  open, — the  lobes  short  and  broadly  ovate. 
G,  ochroleuca.  FL  Oestr.  ed.  2.  p.  165.  not  of  Froelich,  nor  Grat. 
White  Gentiana. 

Stem  9  to  15  inches  high.  Leaves  1  or  2  to  4  inches  long,  indistinctly  3-nerved, 
gubcoriaceous.  Flowers  mostly  in  a  terminal  bracteate  cluster ;  calyx4ube  about 
^  an  inch  long, — the  segments  linear-lanceolate,  ^  of  an  inch  in  length ;  corolla 
about  an  inch  and  half  long,  yellowish-white, — with  tinges  of  pale  green,  or  some- 
times of  purplish-blue ;  ouier  lobes  entire,  inner  ones  serrate-dentate ;  anthers  finally 
free ;  seeds  rather  broadly  margined. 
JBdb.  Fields,  and  woodlands:  not  common.    Fl.  Sept.  Fr,  Nov. 
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Obs.  This  lias  long  been  confounded  with,  or  mistaken  for,  G. 
ochroleuca;  but  Dr.  Gray  has  finally  determined  its  character. 

4.  0«  Alldreivsii,   Griseb.   Smooth;   leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 

acute ;  corolla  ventricose-clavate, — the  lobes  and  appendages  con- 

nivent,  closing  the  mouth. 

G-.  Saponaria.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  165.  not  of  L. 

Andrews's  Gentiana.     Closed  Gentian. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  liigli.  Leaves  about  3  inches  long,  subconnate  by  a  sheathing 
membrane,  3-nervecl,  roughish  on  the  margin.  Flowers  chiefly  in  a  dense  ter- 
minal sessile  fascicle,  with  bract-like  leaves  at  base, — often  ■with  few-flowered 
pedunculate  fascicles  in  the  axils  belo^v;  calijx-tiibe.  half  an  inch  long, — the  sc^- 
menh  lance-ovate,  minutely  ciliate,  about  half  the  length  of  the  tube;  corolla  2 
inches  long,  contracted  and  nearly  closed  at  summit,  bright  blue,  paler  in  the 
folds ;  outer  lobes  very  s^hort,  or  obsolete,— the  inner  ones  lacerate-serrate ;  anUiers 
cohering;  seeds  broadly  margined. 
Jtfab.  Low  grounds ;  margins  of  Swamps :  frequent.    FL  Sept.  Fr.  Nov. 

Obs.  This  pretty  species  has  long  passed  for  G.  Saponaria,  among 
the  Botanists  of  the  northern  and  middle  States;  and,  in  fact,  it 
more  nearly  resembles  Saponaria  officinalis,  in  habit,  than  the  one 
named  for  it,  by  Linnaeus. 

SUBORDER  II.  OBOLARIE^AE. 

Calyx  2-leaTed  ;  corolla-lobes  imbricated  in  the  bud ;  ovules  covering  the  "whole 
inner  surface  of  the  ovary  1 

335.  OBOI.ARIA,  X. 

[Gr.  Obolos,  a  small  Athenian  coin ;  from  the  form  of  the  leaves.] 
Cali/x  of  2  distinct,  spatulate,  bract-like  sepals.  Corolla  tubular- 
campanulate,  4-lobed,  withering  and  persistent.  Stamens  inserted 
at  the  sinuses  of  the  corolla,  short.  Style  short,  persistent;  stigma 
2-lipped.  Capsule  ovoid,  partly  2-  to  4-celled;  seeds  numerous, 
very  minute.  A  low,  smooth,  purplish-green  perennial?  flowers 
axillary  and  terminal. 

O.  Virg"inica,  L.  Leaves  somewhat  fleshy,  cuneate-obovate,  or 
sub-rhomboid,  often  truncate,  sessile  and  slightly  decurrent. 
Virginian  Obolaria.     Penny-wort. 

Stem  3  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  often  several  from  the  same  root,  simple,  or  with  a 
few  axillary  branches  above.  Leaves  3^  to  ^  an  inch  long,  somewhat  crowded 
above, — the  lower  ones  in  distant  pairs,  and  very  small.  Flowers  opposite,  or  ter- 
minal in  threes,  subsessilo ;  sepals  resembling  the  leaves ;  corolla  pale  purple,  or 
sometimes  nearly  Avhite, 
Hob.  Rich  woodlands,  among  dead  leaves :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

ORDER  LXXII.  APOCYNACEAE. 

Plants  with  a  milky  juice;  leaves  entire,  mostly  opposite,  yYithout  stipules ;  flowers 
regular,  pentamerous  and  pentandrous ;  corolla-lobes  convolute  and  twisted  in  the 
bud;  stamens  alternate  with  the  lobes;  filaments  mostly  distinct;  poZZew granular ; 
fruit  usually  vi  follicle,  with  the  seeds  comose,  sparingly  albuminous. 

336.  APO^CYIVUM,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  A2}0,  far  from,  and  Kyon,  a  dog ;  being  thought  destructive  of  that  animal.] 
Calyx  5-parted.     Corolla  campanulate,  5-lobed,  with  5  triangular 
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appendages  in  the  throat,  opposite  the  lobes.  Stamens  inserted  at 
the  base  of  the  corolla,  short ;  anthers  sagittate,  connivent,  slightly 
adherent  to  the  stigmas.  Ovaries  2,  oblong,  surrounded  at  base  by 
5  glands.  Follicles  in  pairs,  rigid,  long  and  slender ;  seeds  imbrica- 
ted, linear,  with  a  silky  tuft  [coma)  at  apex.  Perennial  herbs: 
fiowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  paniculate  cymes. 

1.  A.  androsaemifolium,  L.   Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at 
base ;  cymes  few-flowered ;  corolla-tube  longer  than  the  calyx, — 
the  lobes  recurved. 
Androsaemum-leaved  Apocynum.     Dog's-bane. 

stem  2  to  3  feet  liigli,  smooth,  purple,  erect,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  2 
to  3  inches  long,  acute,  mucronate  ;  petioles  about  ^^  of  an  inch  in  length.  Cymes 
mostly  terminal ;  pedicels  with  subulate  brads  at  base ;  calyx-segments  lance-ovate, 
about  half  as  long  as  the  corolla-tube ;  corolla  pale  red,  or  whitish  with  purple 
stripes.  Ovaries  distinct;  stigmas  united,  large.  Follicles  about  4  inches  long, 
terete,  attenuated  at  apex ;  seeds  J^  of  an  inch  in  length,  very  narrow,  truncate  at 
apex. 
Hah.  Copses ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

2*  A.  cannabmum,  L.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  acute  at  each 
end ;  cymes  many-flowered ;  corolla-tube  the  length  of  the  calyx, — 
the  lobes  erect. 
Hemp  Apocynum.     Indian  Hemp. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  smooth,  purplish  and  a  little  glaucous,  with  rather  erect 
branches.  Leaves  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  varying  from  ovate-lanceolate  to  linear- 
oblong,  acute,  or  conspicuously  mucronate;  petioles  3^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length. — 
Cymes  somewhat  paniculate,  one  frequently  dichotomal  near  the  summit ;  pedicels 
with  lance-linear  bracts  at  base ;  calyx-segments  lanceolate,  about  as  long  as  the 
corolla-tube ;  corolla  mostly  greenish-white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red.  Follicles 
as  in  the  preceding,  but  more  slender. 
Uab.  Borders  of  woods;  slaty  hills:  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr. 

Obs.  The  bark  of  this  species  is  said  to  afi'ord  a  strong  fibre,  like 
that  of  hemp :  whence  its  common  name. 

ORDER  LXXIII.  ASCLEPIADACEAE. 

Perennial  herbs,  mostly  with  a  milky  juice ;  leaves  entire,  usually  opposite  (some- 
times verticillate,  rarely  scattered),  stipules  none ;  fiowers  regular,  pentamerous 
and  pentandrous ;  corolla-lobes  mostly  valvate  in  the  bud ;  filaments  mostly  dilated, 
and  connate  in  a  tube,  inclosing  the  pistils, — the  tube  augmented  by  a  crown  of  5 
lobes,  or  scales,  at  summit ;  anthers  erect,  united  in  a  pyramidal  b-angled  mass 
which  is  truncate  at  apex, — each  2-celled ;  cells  opening  perpendicularly,  or  trans- 
versely ;  pollen  in  waxy  masses,  which  are  attached,  in  pairs,  to  5  small  processes 
at  the  angles  of  the  stigma ;  ovaries  2 ;  styles  distinct,  coalesced  at  summit,  form- 
ing a  5-angled  stigma  common  to  both;  fruit  a.  follicle;  seeds  imbricated,  com- 
pressed, mostly  margined  and  comose ;  albumen  thin. 

An  Order  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  flowers  (well  illustrated 
in  Prof.  Gray's  admirable  Botanical  Text  Boole), — and  containing  a  number  of 
plants  interesting  to  the  curious ;  though  but  few  of  any  economical  value. 

SB-r.  ASCI.E  PIAS,  L. 

[The  Greek  name  of  j^sculapius ;  to  whom  the  genus  is  dedicated.] 
Calgx  deeply  5-parted,  persistent ;  segments  lanceolate,  spreading. 
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Corolla  5-parted,  reflexed,  deciduous.  Crown  of  5  hooded  lobeSf 
each  containing  a  subulate  or  horn-like  incurved  process.  Anthers 
adherent  to  the  stigma,  tipt  with  membranaceous  appendages, — the 
cells  opening  perpendicularly,  with  rigid  projecting  wing-like  mar- 
gins ;  each  cell  containing  a  flattened  pyriform  waxy  pollen-mass, — 
the  two  contiguous  pollen-masses  of  adjacent  anthers  forming  pairs, 
which  hang  by  their  slender  summits  from  5  small  black  shining 
cloven  tubercles,  or  glands,  at  the  angles  of  the  stigma.  Ovaries 
in  pairs,  one  of  them  usually  abortive.  Follicles  somewhat  ventri- 
cose,  acuminate,  soft;  seeds  numerous,  each  with  a  tuft  of  silky 
hairs  at  the  hilum.  Floivers  in  simple  pedunculate  umbels,  terminal 
and  lateral. 

gl.  follicles  muricate  with  flexible  points;  leoxes  opposite. 

1.  A.  Cornilti,  Decaisne.  Leaves  elliptic-ovate  or  oblong,  acute, 
tomentose  beneath ;  umbels  subterminal. 
A.  Syriaca.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  169. 
CoRNUTus's  AscLEPiAS.     Silk-wccd.  Wild  Cotton. 

Stem  3  to  4  feet  high,  rather  stout,  simple  or  nearly  so,  smoothish.  Leaves  6  to 
8  inches  long,  acute,  or  with  a  small  acumination ;  petioles  about  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Umbels  2  to  4,  axillary  near  the  summit  of  the  stem ;  common  peduncles  3 
to  3  inches  long ;  pedicels  1  to  13^2  inches  in  length,  with  lance-linear  hracts  at 
hase ;  flowers  numerous,  rather  large,  sweet-scented,  many  of  them  abortive ; 
corolla  greenish-purple;  follicles  fevf,  8  to  5  inches  long;  seeds  ovate,  or  pyriform. 
Hah.  Low  grounds ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  coarse  species  appears  to  have  been  named,  by  Lin- 
naeus, under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  was  a  Syrian  plant; 
but,  being  exclusively  American,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to 
correct  the  misnomer,  of  Syriaca,  and  substitute  that  of  the  man 
who  first  noticed  it  in  a  history  of  Canadian  plants. 

g  2.  Follicles  not  muricate.    f  Leaves  mosUy  opposite. 
*  Stems  simple  or  nearly  so. 

^»  A*  pliytolaccoides^  Pursh.  Leaves  ovate,  or  oval-lanceo- 
late, acuminate ;  umbels  mostly  lateral,  long-pedicelled  and  loose. 
Phytolacca-like  Asclepias.     Poke-leaved  Swallow-wort. 

stem  3  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  rather  slender,  somewhat  pubescent  in  lines.  Leaves 
6  to  9  inches  long,  acute  at  each  end;  petioles  about  half  an  inch  in  length. — 
Umbels  sometimes  terminal  as  well  as  lateral ;  common  peduncles  2  to  3  inches 
long;  pedicels  1  to  1^  inches  in  length,  slender  and  flaccid,  with  subulate-linear 
hracts  at  base ;  corolla  greenish-white ;  crown  with  tinges  of  purple  at  base ;  follicles 
4  to  6  inches  long,  minutely  pubescent. 
JIab.  Copses ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

3.  A,  purpurasceili^,  L.  Leaves  elliptic,  or  ovate-oblong, 
rather  obtuse  and  mucronate ;  umbels  terminal,  erect. 
A.  amoena.  3Ix.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  169. 
Purplish  Asclepias. 

^m  2  to  3  feet  high,  somewhat  corymbosely  branched  above,  mostly  marked 
with  2  pubescent  lines.  Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  sometimes  acute,  or  with  a 
small  abrupt  acumination ;  petioles  3<i  to  3^  an  inch  in  length.  Umbels  numerous ; 
common  peduncles  1  to  2  inches  long ;  pedicels  near  an  inch  In  length,  with  subulate 
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bracts  at  base ;  corolla  bright  purple ;  crown  pale  red ;  follicles  4  or  5  inches  long. 
Hob.  Fence-rows ;  old  fields,  &c :  frequent.    Ft.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

4.  A.  varte^^ta^   L.    Leaves  ovate,   oval,    or    obovate,  sub- 
glaucous  beneath ;  umbels  subterminal,  rather  dense-flowered. 
Variegated  Asclepias. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  sub-simple,  often  with  a  short  horizontal  branch  at  sum- 
mit, nearly  smooth.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  mostly  rather  acute,  and  mucronate, 
the  lower  ones  rounded  and  emarginate ;  petioles  3^  an  inch  to  %  in  length. — 
Umbels  few  (1  to  3  or  4) ;  common  peduncles  3^  an  inch  to  1}^  inches  long ;  pedicels  y^ 
an  inch  to  p^  in  length,  with  setaceous  bracts  at  base ;  corolla  greenish  externally, 
white  within ;  crown  white,  purple  at  base ;  follicles  4  to  5  inches  long. 
Hab.  Woodlands;  slaty  hills:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

5«  A.  quadlrif  olia,  Jacq.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
— the  middle  ones  in  a  whorl  of  4 ;  umbels  terminal,  loose. 
Four-leaved  Asclepias. 

Stem  18  inches  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  slender,  smooth,  with  a  pubescent  line.  Leaves 
2  to  5  inches  long,  all  opposite  except  a  whorl  of  4  at  the  middle  of  the  stem,  thin 
and  membranous ;  petioles  3^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length.  Umbels  mostly  2,  sometimes 
solitary ;  commmi  peduncles  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long  ;  pedicels  about  an  inch  long, 
flaccid,  with  subulate  caducous  bracts  at  base;  corolla  white;  crown  whitish,  with 
a  tinge  of  purple  at  base ;  follicles  3  to  5  inches  long,  slender,  smooth. 
Hab.  Rich  woodlands ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

6.  A.  Obtusift^lia^  Mx.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  or  elliptic,  obtuse, 
sessile  and  somewhat  clasping ;  umbel  mostly  solitary,  on  a  long 
terminal  peduncle. 
Obtuse-leaved  Asclepias. 

Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves  4  or  5  inches  long,  often  emarginate, 
mucronate,  wavy  on  the  margin  and  somewhat  auriculate  at  base,  smooth, 
glaucous  beneath.  Umbel  many-flowered,  on  a  common  peduncle  6  or  8  inches  in 
length ;  pedicels  about  an  inch  long,  with  lance-linear  ciliate  bracts  at  base ;  coroUct 
greenish-purple ;  crown  purple, — the  hoods  truncate,  somewhat  5-toothed ;  follicles 
4  or  5  inches  long,  smoothish. 
Hab.  Dry,  slaty  hills :  not  very  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

•y.  A.  r  Abra,  L.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminately  tapering 

to  a  sharp  point,  subsessile ;   umbels   terminal  (often  solitary),  on 

long  peduncles. 

A.  laurifolia.  Mx.  ^  FL  Cesir.  ed.  2.  ^.171. 

Ked  Asclepias. 

^m  V/^  to  2  feet  high,  slender,  smooth,  with  a  pubescent  line.  Leaves  3  to  5 
inches  long,  in  distant  pairs,  smooth,  scabrous-ciliate  on  the  margin;  petioles 
scarcely  34  of  an  inch  long.  UmbeX  usually  solitary,— sometimes  1  or  2  subter- 
minal additional  ones;  common  peduncle  2  to  3  inches  long;  pedicels  about  an  inch 
in  length,  with  subulate  bracts  at  base ;  corolla  yellowish-green  externally,  red- 
dish-purple within ;  crown  purple,  tinged  with  greenish-orange ;  follicles  3  to  4 
inches  long,  nearly  smooth. 
Hab.  North  Valley  Hill :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

4  *  *  Stems  paniculately  branching. 

8.  A.  incarnata,  L.  Leaves   oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  obtuse 
at  base,  petiolate;  umbels  numerous,  terminal  and  subterminal. 
Flesh-colored  Asclepias. 
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Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  somewhat  corymbose  branches  above,  smoothish, 
"With  pubescent  lines,  or  sometimes  coarsely  tomentose-pubescent.  Leaves  3  to  6 
Inches  long,  often  almost  truncate  at  base ;  petioles  ^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length. — 
Umbels  rather  small ;  common  peduncles  1  to  2  inches  long,  often  densely  pubescent; 
pedicels  3^  an  inch  to  %  in  length,  with  lance-linear  caducous  bracts  at  base ; 
corolla  reddish-purple;  croivn  palish  purple,  or  flesh-colored;  follicles  about  3  inches 
long,  pubescent. 
Hdb.  Low  grounds ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

f  f  Leaves  alternate, — or  the  lower  ojies  opposite. 

9.  A.  tuberosa^  i^.  Hirsute;  juice  not  milky;  leaves  oblong, 
and  lance-linear,  subsessile;  umbels  numerous,  in  a  terminal 
corymb. 

Tuberous  Asclepias.     Butterfly-weed.  Pleurisy-root. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  usually  oblique  or  leaning,  with  spreading  or  recurved 
branches.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  varying  from  lance-linear  to  oblanceolate, 
acute  or  obtuse,  on  very  short  petioles.  Umbels  often  forming  corymbs  on  the 
curved  branches;  common  peduncles  3^  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  or  sometimes 
wanting ;  pedicels  about  ^  of  an  inch  long,  with  subulate  bracts  at  base ;  corolla 
greenish-orange ;  croion  bright  orange  color ;  follicles  about  4  inches  long,  tomen- 
tose-pubescent. 
Hab.  Sandy  old  fields ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  showy  species  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower-garden. 
It  is  the  only  one,  with  us,  which  is  not  lactescent.  Though  formerly 
reputed  medicinal,  it  is  now  neglected. 

Iff  Leaves  mostly  verticillate,  and  numerous. 

10.  A,  verticill^ta,  L.  Leaves  narrow-linear,  with  revolute 
margins ;  umbels  axillary  and  terminal. 

Verticillate  Asclepias. 

Steyn  1  to  2  feet  high,  nearly  simple,  slender,  sometimes  decumbent,  pubescent 
in  lines.  Leaves  about  2  inches  long,  and  scarcely  a  line  wide,  abruptly  acute, 
sessile,  crowded  below,  sometimes  in  semi-verticils,  or  opposite,  near  the  summit. 
Umbels  several,  rather  small;  common  peduncles  3^  an  inch  to  an  inch  long;  pedi^ 
eels  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  subulate-linear  bracts  at  base ;  corolla  greenish- 
white,  with  tinges  of  purple;  crown  white; /o?^ic?es  about  2  inches  long,  slender, 
somewhat  ventricose,  smooth. 
Hdb.  Sterile  hills ;  on  serpentine  rock :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  species  is  rather  local,  here, — being  pretty  much  re- 
stricted to  Serpentine  banJcs,  where  it  is  frequent. 

338.  ACERA'TES,  Mliott. 

[Gr.  a,  privative,  and  Keras,  a  horn;  the  hoods  of  the  crown  being  without  horns.] 
Characters  nearly  as  in  Asclepias ;  but  the  corolla  not  reflexed, — 
the  pollen-masses  more  slender,  suspended  by  longer  stalks, — and 
the  hooded  lobes  of  the  croivn  destitute  of  the  horn-like  process. — 
Leaves  usually  opposite;  umbels  simple,  on  short  extra-axillary 
peduncles. 

1.  A.  viridiflOra^  Ml.  Leaves  various, — ovate,  roundish- 
obovate,  lanceolate,  and  linear;  umbels  subterminal,  globose, 
nearly  sessile. 
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Asclepias  viridiflora.  Rafin.  ^  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  174. 
Green-flowered  Acerates. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  simple,  rather  stout  and  suffruticose,  tomentose-pubescent. 
Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  often  emarginate,  mucronate,  thiekish  and  coriaceous; 
petioles  \^  of  an  inch  in  length.  Umbels  2,  3,  or  4,  dense,  nodding;  common pef 
duncles  i^^  to  i^  an  inch  long;  pedicels  about  3^  an  inch  in  length,  with  linear- 
lanceolate  bracts  at  base ;  corolla  pale  green ;  crow7i  greenish-white ;  follicles  3  or  4: 
inches  long,  ventricose,  tomentose-pubescent. 
Hah.  Great  Valley,  and  near  Marlborough-ville :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

339.  GOIVO^I^OBUS,  Mx. 

[Gr.  Gonia,  an  angle,  and  Lobos,  a  pod ;  from  its  ribbed,  or  angular  follicles.] 
Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  deeply  5-parted, — the  lobes  convo- 
lute in  the  bud.  Crown  a  small  fleshy  wavy  lobed  ring^  in  the 
tliroat  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  partly  hidden  under  the  flattened 
pentagonal  stigma,  opening  transversely;  pollen-masses  5  pairs, 
horizontal.  Follicles  ventricose,  more  or  less  ribbed,  softly  muri- 
cate;  seeds  comose.  Stem  twining;  leaves  opposite;  Jlowers  in 
axillary  pedunculate  cymose  umbels. 

1.  €r.  macropliyl^lUS^  Mx.  Leaves  orbicular-cordate,  abruptly 
acuminate,  petiolate ;  peduncles  mostly  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Large-leaved  Gonolobus. 

Stem,  4  to  6  feet  long,  slender,  hirsutely  pubescent,  climbing  over  shrubs.  Leaves 
3  to  5  inches  long,  thinnish,  finely  pubescent ;  petioles  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length, 
hairy.  Umbels  loose;  common  peduncles  1  or  2  to  4  inches  long;  pedicels  }4  ^^  ^^^h 
to  an  inch  and  half  in  length ;  corolla  greenish  and  pubescent  externally,  dark 
dingy-purple  on  the  inner  surface ;  follicles  2  to  4  inches  long. 
Hai>.  Hilly  woodlands ;  near  Pughtown :  rare.    i^Z.  July.  i^r.  Sept. 

ORDER  LXXIY.    OLEA^CEAE. 

Trees,  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  branches ;  leaves  opposite,  simple,  or  odd-pinnate ; 
stipules  none;  Jlowers  paniculate,  or  racemose,  perfect  and  complete, — or  some- 
times dtOTcoMS  and  apetoZows ;  caZ^j!  4-cleft,— the  teeth  sometimes  obsolete;  corolla 
(when  present)  4-lobed,  or  of  4  petals,  valvate  in  the  bud;  stamens  usually  2; 
(ppary  2-celled;  fruit  Tarious, — baccate,  drupaceous,  samaroid,  or  capsular,  by 
abortion  often  1-celled,  and  1-  or  2-seeded;  seeds  mostly  in  hard  fleshy  albumen. 

A  small  but  interesting  Order.  Olives,  and  Olive  oil,  are  afforded  by  the  drupes 
of  the  genus  (Olea)  which  is  the  type  of  the  Family, — the  fleshy  pericarp  chiefly 
("  momorabili  inter  vegetabilia  exceptiono,"  DC.)  yielding  the  oil.  The  Manna,  of 
the  shops,  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Ash  (Fraxinus  rotundifoHa^  Lam.). 

a.  Leaves  simple,    f  Truit  a  Berry. 
340.  L-IGUS^TRUM,  Toiimef 

[The  classical  Latin  name ;  said  to  be  formed  from  ligare,  to  tie.] 
Calyx  4-toothed,   deciduous.     Corolla  funnel-form,  4-lobed;  lobes 
ovate,  obtuse,     ^/aw^/i*  included.     Style  ^hori',  «%7w<z  bifid.    Fruit 
a  globose  2-seeded  berry.     Shrubs :  leaves  entire ;  flowers  in  terminal 
thyrsoid  panicles. 

X»  L.  vulgcire,  L.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  mucronate,  smooth,  on 
short  petioles ;  panicles  compact. 
Common  Ligustrum.     Privet.  Prim. 
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Stem  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  numerous  opposite  branches.  Leaves  1  to  1}^  inches 
long,  varying  from  lanceolate  and  acute,  to  oblanceolate  and  obtuse,  hardy  and 
persisting  green  through  half  the  winter ;  petioles  %  to  3^  of  an  inch  in  length. — 
Oordla  white,— the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx.  Berries  black  (sometimes  white, 
or  greenish). 
Hih.  Roadsides.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  shrub  was  brought  from  England,  by  the  early  settlers 
of  Chester  County,  for  the  purpose  of  hedging;  but  it  did  not 
answer.  I  recollect  numerous  vestiges  of  those  early  hedg-es,  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century;  but  they  have  now  (1852)  all  disap- 
peared.    The  shrub,  however,  is  naturalized  to  some  extent, 

t  f  Fruit  a  Drupe. 

341.  CMIOIVAIV  THrS,  L. 

[Gr.  CJdon,  snow,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  from  its  snow-white  blossoms.] 
Calyx  very  small,  4-parted,  persistent.  Corolla  of  4  long  linear 
petals,  slightly  connected  at  base.  Stamens  2  (sometimes  3  or  4), 
very  short.  Stigma  emarginate.  Drupe  o\2i\\  nut  striate,  1-seeded: 
seed  without  albumen! — Small  trees:  buds  remarkably  4-cornered 
and  pyramidal ;  leaves  entire ;  floioers  in  loose  pendulous  trichotomousj 
racemes. 

1.  C  Virginica,  L,  Leaves  oval,  or  obovate-lanceolate,  sub- 
coriaceous,  smoothish ;  racemes  terminal  and  axillary. 
Virginian  Chionanthus.     Fringe-tree. 

stem  10  to  20  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  acute 
at  each  end;  petioles  about  half  an  inch  in  length.    Racemes  3  or  4  inches  long, 
somewhat  paniculate, — the  terminal  pedicels  by  threes.    PetaU  white,  nearly  an 
inch  long.    Drupes  of  a  livid  blackish  color  when  mature. 
Hah.  Banks  of  West  Brandywine :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr. 

Obs.  The  singular  beauty  of  this  ornamental  little  tree  is  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated,  by  our  people;  and  it  is,  consequently, 
making  its  appearance  in  the  yards,  and  lawns,  of  all  persons  of 
taste.  The  mature  fruit  has  a  remarkably  disagreeable  bitterish 
taste, — and  therein  shows  its  affinity  to  the  tgpe  of  the  Order. — 
^^Eipe  olives,^'  says  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  Correspondence,  "are 
purple  like  a  damson,  but  of  the  most  abominable  bitter  taste." 

b.  Leaves  odd-pinnate ;  fruit  samaroid. 

342.  FRAX^IlVrS,  Tournef. 
[The  classical  Latin  name ;  meaning  rather  obscure.] 

rolygamo-dioicous :  Calyx  4-cleft,  or  obsolete.  Corrolla  of  2  or  4 
oblong  petals^ — or  (as  in  the  North  American  species,)  wholly 
wanting.  Stamens  mostly  2.  Style  single ;  stigma  bifid.  Fruit  a 
1-  or  2-celled  Samara,  compressed,  winged  at  apex.  Trees:  flowers 
{dioicom  in  the  U.  States)  small,  in  crowded  panicles,  or  racemes, 
from  the  axils  of  last  year's  leaves, — the  staminate  ones  in  dense 
dark-brown  clusters. 

t  Calyx  present,  3-  or  ^toothed ;  leaflets  7  to  9,  petiolidate,  nearly  or  quite  esitire. 

1«  F.  Americana,  L.  Leaflets  oblong-ovate,  somewhat  pMbes- 
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cent  and  glaucous  beneath ;  petioles  and  young  branches  smooth, 
F.  acuminata.  Lam.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  8. 
American  Fraxinus.    Ash.  White  Ash. 

Stem  50  to  80  feet  high ;  young  branches  smooth,  marked  with  white  dots.  iMifieH 
3  to  5  inches  long,  acuminate,  slightly  dentate;  petioles  about  3  inches  in  length, 
below  the  leaflets.    Samaras  1  to  1]/^  inches  long  spatulate-linear,  obtuse,  tapering 
and  terete  at  base,  in  long  loose  racemes. 
Hab.  Borders  of  woods,  and  low  meadow  grounds :  common.    JPL  May.  Fr. 

Ohs.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  highly  valued  by  wheel-wrights, 
coach-makers,  ka.  while  the  offal  wood  makes  excellent  fuel. 

2.  F.  pubBSCens^  Walt.  Leaflets  elliptic-lanceolate,  densely 
pubescent  beneath ;  petioles  and  young  branches  velvety-pubescent. 
Pubescent  Fraxinus.     Bed  Ash. 

>SKe/n  40  to  60  feet  high.    Leajiets  2  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  acuminate,  subserrate  i 
jyetioles  2  to  3  inches  in  length.    Samaras  about  2  inches  long,  narrowly  lanceolate- 
spatulate,  often  with  an  abrupt  point,  tapering  and  almost  acute  at  base. 
Hab.  Low  grounds;  along  Brandy  wine:  frequent,    i*"?.  May.  Fr. 

Ohs.  A  smaller  tree,  and  less  valuable  than  the  preceding, 
f  f  Calyx  dbsdde ;  leaflets  9  to  11,  sessiU,  sei^raie. 

3.  F.  SSIIllbilcif  olla^  Lam.  Leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  some- 
what rounded  and  unequal  at  base,  the  midrib  hirsute  beneath. 
Sambucus-  or  Elder-leaved  Fraxinus.     Black  Ash.  Water  Ash. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high ;  young  branches  smooth,  green,  marked  with  black 
elliptic  dots,  or  warts.  Leaflets  3  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  acuminate,  rugose  and 
shining  above,  with  a  villous  tuft  at  base,  and  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  beneath ; 
2)etioles  2  to  4  inches  long,  below  the  leaflets.  Samaras  about  an  inch  long, 
elliptic-oblong,  broadish,  obtuse  at  both  ends. 
Hab.  Low  grounds;  along  rivulets:  not  very  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr. 

Ohs.  This  is  the  least  common,  the  least  in  size,  and  the  least 
valuable,  of  the  three  species  here  enumerated.  The  Syringa  vul- 
garis, L.  or  Lilac — a  well-known  and  much  cultivated  ornamental 
shrub,  with  capsular  fruit — ^belongs  here. 
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DIVISION  III.    APET^ILOUS  EXO^'GENOUS  PLANTS. 

Corolla  usually  none  -^ ;  the  Jloral  envelopes  being  mostly  in  a  single 
series  (Calyx), — or  sometimes  wanting  altogether. 

ORDER  LXXY.    ARISTOLOCHIA^CEAE. 

Herbs,  or  svffruticose  plants, — sometimes  nearly  stemkss,  sometimes  twining  and 
dimhing ;  leaves  alternate,  simple,  entire,  more  or  less  cordate  at  base,  petiolate, 
often  with  leaf-like  stijyitks;  calyx-tube  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  ovary,— the 
border  mostly  3-lohed,  ralvate  in  the  hud;  siameris  6  to  12,  epijjynous;  anthers 
adnate,  extrorso;  ox^ary  mostly  6-celled;  stigmas  radiate;  fruit  a  fleshy  or  coriace- 
ous capsule,  3-  to  G-celled,  many-seeded;  seeds  with  a  large  raphe;  embryo  minute, 
in  fleshy  albumen. 

843.  AS^ARFM,  Toumef. 
[Gr.  a,  privative,  and  Scira,  a  cord;  being  anciently  rejected  from  garlands.] 

(7fl^Zya:  campanulate ;  border  3-parted,  persistent;  ^«^6  \Yholly  adhe- 
rent to  the  ovary.  Stamens  12 ;  filaments  subulate,  inserted  on,  or 
cohering  with,  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  produced  above  the  antliers 
into  a  slender  point.  Styles  united  into  a  very  short  thick  column, 
bearing  6  radiating  crested  stigmas  at  summit.  Capsule  fleshy, 
crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx-lobes,  opening  irregularly. — 
Perennial  herbs :  stem  very  short,  from  a  creeping  pungently  aromatic 
rhizoma;  flotver  terminal,  pedunculate,  and  solitary,  between  the 
long  petioles  of  the  only  pair  of  leaves. 

1»  A.  Cancldense,  L.    Leaves  broad-reniform,    glossy-green 

above;  capsule  ovoid,  woolly. 

Cajstadian  Asaeum.     Wild  Ginger.  Colt's-foot. 

Stem  assurgent,  1  to  2  inches  long;  leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  3  to  5  inches 
wide;  petioles  4  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.  Flower  large,  often  concealed  under 
dead  leaves,  nodding  in  the  fork  of  the  petioles,  on  o.  peduncle  1  to  1^^  inches  in 
length ;  calyx-lobes  lanceolate,  acuminate,  dark  brownish-purple  inside,  often  re- 
flexed. 
Hab.  Rich  woodlands ;  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

344.  ARISTOI^O^CHIA,  Toumef. 
[A  Greek  name ;  having  reference  to  reputed  medicinal  virtues.] 

Calyx  tubular,  ventricose  above  the  ovary,  bent,  or  straight;  border 
deciduous,  oblique,  2-  or  3-lobed, — the  lower  lobe  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  a  lip.  Stamens  6,  inserted  on  an  epigynous  disk;  anthers 
subsessile,  wholly  adnate  to  the  short  style  and  angular  radiating 
6-lobed  stigma.  Capsule  coriaceous,  not  crowned,  septicidally  6- 
valved.  Erect,  or  twining  perennials:  Jlowers  pedunculate,  sub- 
radical,  or  axillary. 

*  II exceptions  prove  rndes,  tbe  student  will  find,  in  the  preceding  groups,  numer- 
ous supports  of  the  regulation  which  governs  tins  division  of  the  Exogenous  Tribe  I 
The  JXalypetalous  division  contains  many  plants  which  are  apetalous, — as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Orders  Ranunculaceae,  Cistaceae,  Caryophyllaceae,  Aceraceae, 
Rhamnaceae,  Rosaceae,  Onagraceae,  Crassulaceae,  and  Saxifragaceae.  The 
Qamopetalous  division,  also,  presents  some  which  are  destitute  of  Petals, — as  in  the 
Order  Oleaceae. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  caroUa,  ut  Its  analogue,  is  sometimes  found  among  the 
Apeiakms  Families, — as  in  the  orders  EuPHoasiACKAE,  and  Juqlaxdaceak. 
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1.  A*  Serpent^rla,  L,  Herbaceous;  stem  nearly  erect,  slender 
and  flexuose;    leaves  lance-oblong,   auriculate-cordate   at   base; 
flowers  subradical ;  calyx-tube  much  bent. 
Snake-root  Abistolochia.     Virginia  Snake-root. 

^xm.  9  to  15  inches  high,  rather  leaning,  simple,  or  somewhat  branched  from 
the  base,  leafy  abore,  with  minute  abortive  leaves  below.  Leavt*  2  to  5  inches 
long,  Bomettmes  hastate-sagittate ;  peticiet  \^  to  near  an  inch  in  length.  Flowtrt 
rather  large,  few,  dull  purplish-brown,  often  concealed  under  leaves ;  pedtmcUt  1 
to  2  inches  in  length ;  hraxis  8mall,  ovate,  alternate;  capmU  torbinatei  )^  an  inch 
to  %  in  length,  somewhat  fleshy,  pubescent. 
Hab.  Rich  woodlands :  frequent.    FL  June.  JFV.  August. 

Obs.  The  root  is  a  well-known  and  very  valuable  aromatic  stimu- 
lant. 

ORDER  LXXVI,    PHYTOLACCACEAE. 

HtrbSf  or  tuffntticose  plants;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  without  stipules;  Jloweri 
picemose;  calyx  of  iot  5  petal -like  slightly  connected  sepals;  stamens  as  many, 
or  twice  as  many,  as  the  sepals;  ovary  mostly  composed  of  10  yertidllate  con* 
fluent  1-ovuled  carpelSj  with  the  styles^  or  stiffmas,  distinct;  fruU  baccate,  or  dry ; 
embryo  formUig  a  ring  round  mealy  albumen. 

345.  PIIYTOl4AC^CA,  Tournef, 
[Gr.  PhyioUf  a  plant,  and  Lackanon,  a  pot-herb ;  the  young  shoots  being  so  used.] 
Flowers  mostly  perfect:  Sepals  5,  roundish-ovate,  persistent.  JSta- 
mens  10 ;  anthers  incumbent.  Fruit  a  de^r^ssed-globose  compound 
6-  to  10-oelled  berry.  Perennial  kerbs :  leaves  petiolate,  large ;  Jloto* 
ers  in  lateral  racemes. 

1.  P.  dec^dra^  X.  Stout;  smooth,  and  often  purple;  leaves 
ovate-oblong;  berries  10-celled,  juicy,  dark  purple. 
Decandrous  Phytolacca.    Poke.  Poke-weed.  Pigeon-berry. 

stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  branching,  terete,  or  obtusely  ridged.  Leaves  5  to  10 
inches  long,  acute,  or  acuminate,  thin;  petides  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length. 
Racemes  usually  opposite  the  leaves,  3  to  6  inches  long,  simple;  pedicels  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  each  with  a  subulfite  bract  at  base,  and  usually  2  smaller  sub- 
opposite  bracts  near  the  middle.  Sepals  white. 
Hah.  Rich  banks ;  borders  of  woods :  common.    Fl.  June.  jFV.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  younff  shoots  of  this  plant  afford  a  very  tolerable  sub- 
stitute for  Asparagus^ — ^while  the  coarse  root  is  said  to  be  an  active 
emetic.  Kalm,  in  his  Travels,  calls  the  plant  by  the  name  of 
American  Nightshade, 

ORDER  LXXVII.    CHENOPODIA^CEAE. 

Chiefly  coarse  weed-like  herbs ;  leaves  mostly  alternate,  more  or  less  fleshy ;  stipides 
none ;  flowers  inconspicuous,  destitute  of  bracts, — sometimes  dioicouSf  or  polygam- 
ous; calyx  mostly  free  from  the  ovary y  2-  or  3-  to  6-lobed,  imbricated  in  the  bud, 
persistent,  embracing  the  fruit ;  stamens  usually  as  many  as  the  calyx-lobes,  and 
opposite  them;  ovary  l-celled,  becoming  a  1-seeded  tUridef  or  dkenCf  ta  £ruit; 
embryo  peripherical,  coiled  round  the  flBirinaceous  albumen* 

16 
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§1.  "FlOMrers  perfect ;  BeeCis  mostly  horizontal. 

346.  CHEWOPO^DHJM,  L. 

[Gr.  Cherif  a  goose,  and  Pous,podo8f  a  foot;  in  allusion  to  tlie  fonn  of  the  leaTes.] 
Calyx  6-parted, — the  lobes  finally  often  keeled.  Ovary  depressed ; 
styles  2,  very  short.  Utricle  membranaceous,  included  in  the  con- 
niyent  5-angled  calyx.  Seed  horizontal,  lenticular,  with  the  margin 
rather  acute ;  embryo  forming  a  complete  riny  round  the  albumen. 
Plants  smooth,  and  more  or  less  glaucous-mealy ;  flowers  greenish, 
sessile,  in  spiked,  racemose,  or  panicled  clusters. 

1.  C.  dlbuirij  L.  Leaves  glaucous  beneath,  rhomboid-ovate,  sinuate- 
dentate,  cuneate  and  entire  at  base ;  racemes  compact,  pulverulent, 
somewhat  leafy. 
White  Chenopodium.    Lamb's-quarters.  Goose-foot. 

Anntud.  Stem  3  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  angular,  hranched,  often  striped  with  green 
and  yellow,  sometimes  purplish.  Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,— the  lower  ones  often 
larger;  petides  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length.  Flowers  in  clusters;  calyx  depressed, 
5-angled  by  the  prominent  keels  of  the  incurved  lobes;  seed  dark  purple,  or  nearly 
black,  Bmooth  and  shining,  lens-shaped,  with  a  small  notch  on  one  side. 
^(z5.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    1^1.  July.  jFV.Octo. 

Obs.  A  rank,  troublesome  weed,  in  our  gardens.     The  young 
plants  are  sometimes  used  as  greens,  in  the  spring. 

*J.  C.  hy^bridum^  L.  Leaves  green  on  both  sides,    cordate-ovate, 
acuminate,  angularly  and  remotely  dentate ;  racemes  loosely  pani- 
culate, leafless. 
Hybrid  Chenopodium.     Maple-leaved  Goose-foot. 

Annual.  Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  rather  slender,  angular  and  striate,  branched. — 
Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  thin,  bright  green;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length. 
iPfewers  paniculate,— the  sub-divisions  cymose;  terminal  panicle  long  and  loose, 
with  divaricate  branches.  Seed  rather  large,  nearly  black,  slightly  punctate  and 
striate. 
Uab.  Along  Schuylkill.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Naturalized  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, — but  still  rare. 
The  C.  rhombifdlium^  enumerated  in  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  is  now  regarded 
us  a  var.  of  G.  Urbicum,  L.  and  is,  moreover,  a  doubtful  plant,  in 
our  Flora. 

34V.  AMBRrWA,  Spach. 

[Etymology  not  ascertained.] 
Flowers  nearly  as  in  Chenopodium, — but  the  calyx-lobes  not  keeled, 
the  seed  sometimes  vertical,  and  the  embryo,  instead  of  forming  n 
complete  ring  round  the  albumen,  curving  merely  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe.  Styles  often  3.  Seed  with  an  obtuse  margin.  Somewhat 
glandular-pubescent  and  viscid  (never  mealy),  and  often  exhaling  a 
strong  balsamic  odor ;  flowers  greenish,  racemose.  All  the  species 
here  enumerated,  it  not  foreigners,  are  evidently  strangers  in  Chester 
County. 

1.  A.  Bbtrys,  Moquin.  Leaves  oblong,  sinuate-lobed  or  pinnatifid ; 
racemes  cymose-paniculate,  divergent,  leafless. 
Chenopodium  Botrys.  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  177. 
Jerusalem  Oak.    Feather-Geranium. 
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Annual,    t^em  1  to  2  feet  high,  hranched.    Zeavts  1  to  2  inches  long ;  petioles  % 
to  %  of  an  inch  in  length.    Flowers  in  namerous  rather  short  axillary  branching 
racemes,— forming  altc^ether  an  oblong  slender  panicle;  usually  a  single  eeesile 
flower  in  the  forks  of  the  peduncles.    Seed  small,  dark  purplish-brown. 
J3a&.  Roadsides.    Nat.  of  Europe.    ^"1.  July.  jy.  Sept. 

Obs,  This  is  partially  naturalized  in  some  few  localities, — and  is 
occasionally  seen  in  gardens ;  but  is  not  common.  It  is  a  fragrant 
herb ;  but,  unlike  the  following  two,  the  odor  is  dissipated  in  dry- 
ing. 

^  A.  anthelminiicay  Spach.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  narrowed  at  base, 
unequally  sinuate-serrate;  racemes  long,  spike-like,  leafless. 
Chenopodium  anthelminticum.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed:  2.  j?,  177. 
WoEM-DESTROTiNG  Ambrina.     Worm-sccd. 

Perennial.    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  angular,  grooyed,  branched.    Leaves  1  to  2  or 
3  inches  long,  resinous^otted  beneath;  petioles  ^  to  %  of  an  inch  in  length. — 
Flowers  in  small  clusters,  disposed  in  slender  naked  racemes,  or  spikes.    J^t/les  3, 
united  at  base. 
JSa5.  Roadsides;  gardens,  Ac.     jPL  July.  JV. Sept. 

Ohs.  This  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  our  hemisphere,—  and  even  of 
oxir  Southern  States.  The  herb  has  a  strong  unpleasant  odor ;  and 
the  seeds  yield  the  well-known  worm-seed  oil, — a  most  unpalatable 
but  effective  vermifuge;  for  which  the  plant  is  sometimes  cultivated. 

3.  A.  ambrosioldes,  Spach.  Ledves  oblong,  acute  at  each  end,  re- 
motely dentate;  racemes  interrupted,  leafy. 
Chenopodium  ambrosioides.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed,  2.  p.  176. 
Ambrosia-like  Ambrina.     Mexican  Tea. 

Annual.    Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  much  branched,  angular.    Leaves  1  to  2  inches 
long, — those  on  the  stem  narrowed  to  st  petiole,  those  on  the  branches  and  racemes 
lance-linear,  mostly  entire,  subsessile.    Flowers  in  interrupted  sessile  clusters,  on 
Slender  axillary  leafy  branches. 
Mob.  RoadsideSj  Ac.    Nat.  of  both  Hemispheres.     Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  has  a  strong  persistent  odor,  much  resembling  that  of 
the  preceding ;  and,  I  think,  is  often  mistaken  for  it,  by  those  who 
use  the  plant  medicinally. 

348.  BE'TA,  Tournef. 
[Celtic,  hettf  red :  or,  from  its  fruit  resembling  the  Greek  letter  B  (Beta).} 
Calyx  urceolate,  6-cleft, — the  base  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  finally 
indurated,  the  lobes  remaining  unchanged.  Ovary  depressed ;  stiy- 
mas  2.  tftricle  immersed  in  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  covered  by 
the  lobes ;  seed  horizontal.  Root  large  and  fleshy,  formed  of  con- 
centric zones ;  flowers  clustered  in  leafy  spikes. 

1.   B.   VULGARIS,  L.    Smoothish;    greenish-purple;    lower  leaves 
ovate-oblong,   wavy,  upper  ones  lance-ovate;    flowers  in  sessile 
axillary  clusters. 
Common  Beta.     Garden  Beet. 

Biennial.  Root  large  (sometimes  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  than  a  fbot 
long),  of  various  forms  and  colors, — usually  deep  crimson,  or  pale  yellow.  Stem  2 
to  4  feet  high,  sulcate-angled,  somewhat  paniculately  branching.  Radical  leaves 
6  to  12  inches  long ;  petioles  4  to  8  inches  in  length.    Calyx  purplish-brown,  fleshy 
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at  base>  finally  Indurated  or  externally  suberose,— the  Icbei  keeled,  incurred  and 
sub-saccate  at  apex.    Seed  depressed,  loosely  fkrinaceous. 
Sab.  QoxdeuBf  kc.    Nat,  of  Europe.    ^L  July.  JF>.  Septem. 

Obs.  The  variety,  called  "  Sugar  Beet," — with  a  pale  yellowish 
root — i^  extensively  cultivated,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Sugar, — and  has  been  partially  tried,  in  this 
country ;  But,  while  we  have  the  Sugar  Maple  and  Sugar  Cane  to 
supply  us,  it  is  not  probable  the  Beet  will  be  much  relied  upon,  for 
that  object.  A  large  white-rooted  variety,  called  Mangel  Wurtzel, 
or  Scarcity  root  (B.  Cicla,  L.),  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  food  for 
Milch  Cows,  and  other  Stock, 

I    2  2.  tlowera  dioicous  ;  Beeda  vertical, 

349.  SPUVA^CIA.  Tournef. 
[Latin,  SpituZf  a  thorn ;  the  coyering  of  the  fruit  being  often  spinulose.] 
Staminatb  Fl.  Calyx  4-  or  6-parted;  lobes  equal.  Pistillatk 
Fl.  Calyx  ventricose-tubular,  unequally  2-  to  4- toothed.  Ovary 
ovoid;  styles  4,  elongated,  capillary;  stigmas  the  terminal  super- 
ficies. Akene  compressed,  included  in  the  indurated  tube  of  the 
calyx,  which  is  sometimes  2-  or  3-horned  on  the  back.  Embryo 
forming  a  ring  round  the  albumen.  Annuals :  flowers  greenish, — 
the  pistillate  in  axillary  clusters,  the  staminate  in  racemose-paniculate 
clusters. 

].•  S.  olbrXcea,  Miller.  Leaves  petiolate,  hastate-lanceolate,  in- 
cised at  base,  or  sagittate  and  entire. 
PoT-HEEB  Spinaoia.     Spiuacli. 

Stem  18  inches  to  2  fbet  high,  somewhat  branched,  or  often  simple.    Leaves  2  to 
4  inches  long,  often  cuneatcly  tapering  at  base ;  petioles  1  to  3  or  4  inches  in 
length.    Fruit  inclosed  In  the  subglobose  persistent  calyx,  which  is  often  un« 
armed. 
Hob.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  the  East.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  well-known  pot-herb  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
into  Spain,  by  the  Arabs ;  thence  diff'used  over  Europe. 

ORDER  LXXVIIL    AMARANTHACEAE. 

Weed-like  herbs;  characters  nearly  as  those  of  the  preceding  Order, — but  the 
flowers  imbricated  with  dry  scarious  persistent  bracts,  which  are  usually  colored ; 
calyx  of  3  to  5  sepals,  dry,  scarious  and  persistent;  stamens  as  many  as  the  sepals, 
and  opposite  them;  fruit  a  utricle,  1-  or  several-seeded,  bursting  irregularly;  seeds 
lenticular-renifbrm,  often  vertical ;  embryo  curyed  round  farinaceous  aUmmen^ 

350.  AM ARAJHr^THUS  *  L, 

[Or.  a,  not,  maraino,  to  fade,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  the  flowers  not  fading.] 
Monoicously  polygamous :  Calyx  of  3   or  6  sepals,  mostly  colored, 

♦Several  modem  authors  (as  Lindlet,  Endlicher,  and  Moquin-Tandon)  arc 
endeavoring  to  restore  the  orthography  of  Rat,— who,  in  his  Bistoria  Plantarvm 
{fde  MoQUiN,  in  DC.  Prodr.),  says  "  Amarantus  mal6  cum  th  scribitur  Amaranthus; 
nam  graecd  est  amaranths,  &c."  But,  as  Hooker,  Ghat,  and  others,  adhere  to  thd 
orthography  which  has  been  long  established  in  our  own  language, — and  with 
which  we  have  become  so  familiar,— I  have  concluded  to  follow  their  example. 
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and  slightly  connected  at  base.  Stigmas  2  or  8.  Vlride  circnm* 
Bcissed,  or  indehiscent,  1 -seeded;  cm6ryo  forming  a  half  circle  round 
the  albumen.  Coarse  antiHalt :  flower*  minute,  in  axillajy  or  ter- 
minal spiked  clusters. 

1.  A,  dlbu9,  L.  Pale  green  and  smooth ;  much  branched ;  leaTes 
Bpatulate-oblong>  retuse,  setaceously  mucronat^;  flowers  whitish, 
triandrous,  in  small  axillary  clusters, 
TThitb  Amaranthus. 

SUm  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high ;  priacipal  branches  from  near  the  hase,  spreading.— 
Leaves  half  an  inch  to  1^  inches  long^  entire,  narrowed  at  base  to  a  slender  peticlt 
%  of  an  inch  to  1)4  inches  in  length.    Bracts  subulate-lanceolate,  spinescently 
acuminate,  longer  than  the  flowers. 
Hah.  Waste  places;  barn-yards,  &c. :  frequent.    Ft  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obi,  The  books  give  this  as  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania; 
but,  to  me,  it  has  decidedly  tiie  appearance  of  a  naturalized  stran- 
ger, in  this  County. 

3,  A*  hy^htidm^  L.  Roughish-pubescent;  sparingly  branched;  dull 
green;  leaves  lance-ovate;  flowers  green>  pentandrous,  clustered 
in  dense  compound  ovoid-oblong  spikes. 

HtBEID  AMAttANTHlIS. 

^>em  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high^    Leaves  2  to  5  inches  long,  tapering  to  the  apex,  but 
the  point  rather  obtuse,  emarginate  and  setaceously  mucronate,  the  base  abruptly 
narrowed  to  a  pcfiote  1  to  3  inches  In  length.    Flowers  sometimes  becoming  pur- 
plish, the  staminate  and  pistillate  intermixed. 
Bab.  Gardens,  and  cultJyated  lotst  abundant.    Ft  Aug.  JV.  Octo. 

Obs,  This,  also,  is  given  as  a  native  of  our  continent;  but  I  am 
pretty  well  satisfied  it  is  not  indigenous,  in  Chester  County^  It  is  a 
troublesome  weed,  in  gardens,  if  not  kept  in  due  subjection. 

3,  A.  spinbsus,  L.   Smoothish;    bushy -branched;    often   purplish; 
leaves  rhomboid-lanceolate;    axils  spinose;    flowers  pentandrous, 
clustered  in  compound  oblong  terete  spikes. 
Thoeny  Amaranthus. 

sum  18  inches  to  2  or  3  feet  high.    Leaves  1  to  2  Inches  long,  rather  obtujje, 
mucronate,  roughish-dotted,  with  glaucous  blotches  beneath;  petioles  about  as 
long  as  the  leaves,  with  2  subulate  spines  at  base  i^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length. 
Hob.  Waste  places.    Nat.  of  India.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  is  a  vile  pest, — which  has  found  its  way  to  our  sea- 
ports, and  is  gradually  extending  itself  into  th«  country.  It  cannot 
be  too  sedulously  guarded  against. 

ORDER  LXXIX.    POLYGONA^CEAE. 

Mostly  herhsy  with  nodose  stems;  leaves  alternate,  usually  entire,  with  stipules 
commonly  sheathing  the  stem,  above  the  leaves;  powers  generally  perfect;  califx 
ofSUydsepcds  more  or  less  connected  at  base,  and  persistent;  stamens  4  to  12, 
inserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx;  ovarj/  1-celled;  fruit  akene-like, — lenticular 
when  there  are  2  styles,  triquetrous  when  there  are  3  styles;  embryo  curved,  or 
atraightish ;  albumen  mealy. 

351.  POIiYG^ONinU,  L. 

[Gr.  Pdy,  much,  or  many,  &  Gonu,  a  knee,  or  joint;  the  stem  being  much  jointed.} 
Calyx  mostly  5-parted,  often  colored,  embracing  the  fruit.     Stamens 
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5  to  9,  mostly  8, — arranged  singly,  or  in  pairs,  opposite  the  calyx- 
lobes.  Styles  2  or  3, — and  the  akene^  consequently,  either  lenticular 
or  triquetrous ;  embryo  in  a  groove  of  the  albumen,  and  curved  half 
"way  round  it.  Flowers  fasciculate,  often  with  sheathing  bracts; 
pedicels  articulated. 

gl.  SitemB  more  or  less  erect. 

t  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes.    *  Styles  2,  and  aJcene  lenticutar. 

1,  P.  orientctlcj  L.  Tall;  hairy;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate;  stipules 
herbaceous,  salver-form,  ciliate;  stamens  7. 

Oriental  Polygonum. 

Annual.  Stem  4  to  6  or  8  feet  higb,  paniculately  branched  above.  Leaves  4  to 
6  inches  long,  often  subcordate  at  base ;  petioles  1  to  2  Inches  in  length,  somewhat 
winged  by  the  decurrence  of  the  leaves;  stipules  tubular,  with  the  border  spread- 
ing, or  reflexed.  Racemes  numerous,  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  nodding,  on  hirsute 
peduncles;  Flowers  bright  purple,  rather  large,  crowded;  j^cdt'c*^  rather  longer 
than  the  ciliate  sheathing  brads. 
J7a6.  Gardens,  Ac.    Nat.  of  Asia.    Jf?.  July.  JFV.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  showy  species  has  become  naturalized  about  our  gar- 
dens, and  cultivated  lots.  John  Baetram  probably  refers  to  it,  in 
a  letter  to  Miss  Golden,  where  he  says — "The  species  of  Persicary 
thee  mentions,  is  what  Tournefort  brought  from  the  three  churches, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat." 

2,  P.  Pennsylv^nicum^  X.  Leaves  lanceolate;  stipules 
scarious,  smooth,  not  ciliate ;  peduncles  glandular-hispid ;  stamens 
5  or  8. 

Pennstlvanian  Polygonum. 

Annual.  Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,— smooth  below,  and  geniculate,  with  tumid 
jointe,— paniculately  branched  and  glandular-hispid  above.  Leaves  3  to  6  incheg 
long;  petioles  J^  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length;  stipules  tubular,  truncate.— 
Racemes  numerous,  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  often  somewhat  nodding ;  flowers 
bright  rose-color,  in  crowded  fascicles;  pedicels  rather  longer  than  the  smoothish 
sheathing  bracts. 
Hah.  Moist,  low  grounds;  road-sides,  &c.:  common.    Fl.  July.  JV.  Sept. 

3.  P.  Persicctria,  L.  Leaves  lanceolate,  usually  marked  with  a  dark 
lunate  or  triangular  spot  near  the  middle ;  stipules  hairy,  ciliate ; 
peduncles  smooth ;  stamens  6. 

Peach-leaved  Polygonum.     Spotted  Knot-weed.  Lady's-thumb. 

Annual.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  somewhat  branching,  smooth,  often  purplish. 
Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  tapering  to  petioles  1  line  to  3^  of  an  inch  in  length; 
stipiOes  tubular,  fringed  with  bristles  about  3^  the  length  of  the  tube.  Racemes 
about  an  inch  long ;  flmoers  purple,  or  bright  crimson,  on  pedicds  about  as  long  aa 
the  sheathing  bracts. 
Hab.  Waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  has  become  a  common  weed,  among  us. 

4.  P.  ampllibiuni,  L.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  subcordate  at 
base;  stipules  not  ciliate;  peduncles  glandular-hispid;  stamens  6. 
Amphibious  Polygonum. 
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I^rennial.  Stem  12  to  18  inches  long,  nearly  simple,  striate,  smooth  below, 
hirsute  near  the  summit,  decumbent  at  base,  radicating  at  the  lower  nodes. — 
Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  sometimes  ovate-lanceolate, — ^the  upper  ones  subsessile, 
the  lower  ones  on  petioles  1  to  3  inches  in  length ;  stipules  tubular, — the  lower  ones 
smooth,  upper  ones  hirsute,  Racemes  few,  denee-flowered,  2  to  3  inches  long; 
flowers  bright  purple;  pedicels  shorter  than  the  hirsute  sheathing  hrads. 
Hah.  Margin  of  the  Schuylkill ;  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Ohs.  There  are  1  or  2  pretty  distinct  varieties  of  this  semi-aquatic 
species, — partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  their  places  of  growth;  being 
found  sometimes  floating  in  pools, — at  others  radicating  on  the 
mud,  along  their  margin. 

5.  P.  Tirg'illi^IlllIIl,  L.  Leaves  lance-ovate,  acuminate; 
stipules  ciliate ;  raceme  spike-like,  virgate,  slender ;  flowers  sub- 
solitary  and  distant;  calyx  4-parted;  stamens  6. 

Virginian  Polygonum. 

Perennial.  Stem  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  simple,  striate-ribbed,  hairy  above,  near 
the  nodes.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long;  petioles  3^  to  %  of  an  inch  in  length; 
stipules  tubular,  very  hairy.  Baceme  12  to  18  inches  long,  simple, — sometimes  1 
or  2  shorter  ones  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ;  flowers  greenish-white,  or 
often  purplish,  mostly  solitary,  a  little  recurved,  conspicuously  articulated  to  short 
pedicels  which  proceed  from  tubular  bristly-ciliate  bracts. 
Hob.  Rich  woods ;  borders  of  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Ih:  Sept. 

** Styles  mostly  3,  and  aJcene  triquetrous;  stamens  6  or  8. 

6.  P-  Hydropiper,  L.  Very  acrid ;  leaves  lanceolate,  pellucid-punc- 
tate, wavy-margined ;  stipules  ciliate  with  shortish  bristles ;  racemes 
filiform,  flaccid  and  nodding ;  fascicles  few-flowered,  rather  distant; 
calyx  glandular-dotted. 

P.  punctatum.  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  248.  not  of  ML  (fide  Engelmann). 
Wateb-Peppeb  Polygonum.     Water-Pepper.  Smart-weed. 

Annual.  Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  slender,  more  or  less  branched,  sometimes 
decumbent,  smooth,  often  purplish.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  acute  at  each  end, 
eubsessile;  stipules  tubular,  somewhat  inflated,  hairy,  fringed  with  bristles  ^  to 
%  the  length  of  the  tube.  Racemes  2  to  4  inches  long,  slender  and  interrupted,  at 
first  nodding,  finally  erect ;  fascicles  2-  to  4-  flowered ;  flowers  greenish,  with  white 
edges ;  pedicels  proceeding  from  bristly-ciliate  sheathing  bracts.  Styles  sometimes 
2.  Akenes  opaque  and  roughish-dotted. 
Hob.  Moist  waste  grounds:  introduced?    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  is  but  a  naturalized  weed,  among 
us.  It  would  seem  to  be  distinct  from  the  P.  punctatum,  of  Elliott, — 
with  which  I  have  heretofore  confounded  it.  Dr.  Engelmann, 
writing  to  me,  in  October,  1847,  says — Polygonum  Hydropiper  and 
jP.  punctatum  are  two  well-distinguished  species;  known  from  a* 
distance  already  by  the  heavy  pendulous  green  spikes  of  the  former, 
and  the  light  more  distant-flowered  erect  whitish  spikes  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  this  has,  also,  amongst  other  distinguishing  characters,  shining 
smooth  nuts, — the  other  opaque  rough  ones,  &c.  Both  grow  here 
[St.  Louis,  Missouri"]  common." 

•y.  p.  bydropiperoides^  Mx,  Not  acrid;  leaves  linear  lanoeo- 
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late ;  stipules  ciliate  with  long  bristles ;  fascicles  rather  crowded  : 

calyx  not  glandular-dotted. 

P.  mite.  Pers.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  249. 

Hydropiper-like  Polygonum.     Mild  Water-Pepper. 

Perennial.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  long,  often  decumbent  and  radicating  at  the  lower 
nodes,  smoothish,  somewhat  branched  above.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  sessile, 
roughish-  (not  pellucid-)  punctate ;  stipules  tubular,  hirsute,  fringed  with  bristles 
nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  Racemes  few,  chiefly  terminal,  1  to  2  inches  in  length ; 
fiowers  mostly  purple,  with  pale  red  or  whitish  edges ;  pedicels  in  fascicles  of  2  or  3, 
j?hort,  from  green,  or  often  purple,  bristly-ciliate  sheathing  bracts.  Styles  rarely  2. 
Akenes  smooth  and  shining. 
Uab.  Wet  places ;  margins  of  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

t  f  Flowers  axillary  (1,  2,  or  3),  suhsessik ;  styles  3,  and  akene  triquetrous. 

H*  P.  tenuc^  Mx.  Stem  erect,  angular ;  leaves  lance-linear,  cus- 
pidate, erect;  stipules  ciliate ;  flowers  mostly  solitary;  stamens  8. 
Slender  Polygonum. 

Annual.  Stem  6  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  slender,  sometimes  simple,  generally 
with  upright  flexuose  branches,  often  much  branched  from  near  the  base,  with 
acute  scabrous  angles.  Leaves  an  inch  to  inch  and  half  long,  narrow,  3-nerve<i, 
sessile;  stipules  dark  chestnut-brown,  tubular,  with  several  lance-linear  segment* 
ending  in  long  setaceous  points.  Flowers  green,  with  whitish  edges,  sometime 
in  pairs,  on  very  short  pedicels. 

Hob.  Dry,  sandy  banks;  slaty  hills:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 
O.  P.  aviculdre,  L.  Stems  procumbent,  terete;  leaves  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, narrow,  spreading;  stipules  lacerate;  stamens  usually  5. 
Alio,  P.  erectum.  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2*  p.  247. 
Bird  Polygonum.     Knot-grass.  Door-weed. 

AnnuM.    Stem  6  to  12  inches  long,  much  branched  and  spreading,  smooth. — 
Leaves  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  sessile ;  stipules  white.    Flowers  green,  edged 
with  white,  and  ofteix  tinged  with  purple,  small,  subsessile,  in  clusters  of  2  or  3. 
Hob.  Yards ;  foot-paths,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  lY.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  humble  weed  is  thoroughly  naturalized,  about  our 
dwellings.  The  P.  erectum,  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  247.  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  a  variety, — though  pretty  distinct  in  habit, 
and  of  much  larger  growth.  It  is  nearly  erect,  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high, 
with  oval  petiolate  leaves  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  yellowish-green 
fiowers.  This  variety  has  also  been  introduced  from  Europe ;  and 
inclines  more  to  moist  shaded  grounds. 

§  2.  Stems  clambering,  or  twining. 

t  Stems  danibering,  retrorsely  aculeate ;  flowers  in  pedunculate  cluster's. 

*  Styles  2,  and  akene  lenticular. 

10.  p.  arirdlium^  L.  Leaves  hastate,   acuminate,   on    long 
petioles;   clusters  racemose,   few-flowered;   peduncles    glandular- 
hispid;  stamens  6. 
Arum-leaved  Polygonum.     Halbert-leaved  Tear-thumb. 

Annual.    Stem  3  to  6  feet  long,  rather  coarse,  branching,  sulcate-angled,  often 
purplish.    Leaves  2  to  5  inches  long;  petioles  3^  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  length; 
5<^?uZe5  ovate,  clasping,  ciliate.    Flowers  purple,  with  paler  edges;  calyx  mostly 
4-parted ;  bracts  hirsute. 
SaJ).  Swamps ;  along  sluggish  rivulets :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept, 
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Ohs.  This,  and  the  next  following  species,  usually  grow  in  com- 
pany,— clambering  over  other  plants,  and  forming  entangled 
bunches.  Both  are  worthless,  unwelcome  weeds,  in  meadows, — 
especially  among  second  crop  hay. 

*  *  Styles  3j  ahenes  triquetrous. 

11.  P«  sa.g'itt^tuill^  L.  Leaves  sagittate,  acute,  on  short  peti- 
oles ;  clusters  capitate ;  peduncles  smoothish ;  stamens  mostly  8. 
Sagittate  Polygonum.     Arrow-leaved  Tear-thumb. 

Annttal.    Stem  2  to  4  feet  long,  slender,  Ijranching,  4-angled.    Leaves  1  to  3 
inches  long ;  petioles  i^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length ;  stipules  lanceolate,  clasping,  or 
sheathing,  smooth.    Flowers  pale  red,  with  the  edges  nearly  white. 
Hah.  Swampy  thickets,  and  low  wet  grounds :  common.    Fh  Ang.  Fr.  Sept. 

1 1  Stems  tunning,  not  aculeate:  flowers  in  racemes;  styles  3, and aJcenes triquetrous, 

1^«  P.  Convdlvulus,  L.  Leaves  oblong,  subhastate-cordate ;  calyx- 
lobes  keeled,  but  not  winged. 
BiND-WEED  Polygonum.     Wild  Buckwheat.  Black  Bindweed. 

Annu/xl.    Stem  2  or  3  to  6  feet  long,  branching,  roughish.    Leaves  1  to  23^  inches 
long ;  petioles  }4  ^.n  inch  to  2  inches  in  length ;  stipules  short.    Flowers  green, 
edged  with  white,  or  tinged  with  purple,  in  slender  interrupted  leafy  racemes ; 
pedicels  articulated  above  the  middle. 
jBTod.  Cultivated  grounds.    Nat.  of  Europe.    jPZ.  July.  i^.  Sept. 

13.  P.  dumeturillll^  iv.  Leaves  broadish-cordate ;  calyx-lobes 

winged  on  the  keel, — the  wings  decurrent  on  the  pedicels. 

P.  scandens.  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  'p.  252. 

Bush,  or  Thicket  Polygonum.     Climbing  Buckwheat 

Annwil.    Stem  8  to  12  feet  long,  branching,  smoothish.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches 
long ;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length ;  stipuUs  short.    Flowers  greenish,  edged 
with  white,  or  purplish,  fasiculate,  in  interrupted  racemes  1  to  3  inches  in  length ; 
pedicels  articulated  below  the  middle. 
Hub.  Moist  thickets :  frequent.    FL  August.  Fr.  Septem. 

Obs.  This  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  European  P.  dume- 
iorum. 

352.  FAGOPY^RIJM,  Toumef. 

[So  named,  from  its  fruit  resembling  that  of  the  Fagus,  or  Beech.] 
Calyx  nearly  equally  5-parted ;  lobes  petal-like,  withering.  Stamens 
8,  alternating  with  as  many  hypogynous  glands.  Styles  8 ;  stigrruis 
capitate.  Akene  triquetrous,  embraced  at  base  by  the  persistent 
calyx ;  embryo  large,  in  the  centre  of  the  albumen  which  it  divides 
into  2  parts ;  cotyledons  broad,  foliaceous,  plicate  and  twisted.  An- 
nuals :  stems  finally  purple ;  flowers  white,  fasciculate,  in  paniculate 
racemes. 

1,  F.  escul^ntum,  Moench.   Stem  erect,   paniculately  branched, 
sulcate-angled,  smoothish ;  leaves  triangular-sagittate,  or  subhastate, 
acute,  petiolate ;  racemes  compound,  terminal  and  axillary. 
Polygonum  Fagopyrum.  L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  252. 
Esculent  Fagopyeum.     Common  Buckwheat. 

&em  2  to  4  feet  high.    Leaves  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long;  petioles  1  to  2  or  3  inches 
in  length;  stipules  often  large,  clasping,  smooth,  not  ciliate.    JPZoweri  in  rathw 
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ordwded  fascicles,  sometimes  imperfect;  pedicels  1  to  2  lines  long,  otscurely  arti- 
culated above  the  middle.    Akenes  equally  triquetrous,  smooth,  dark  brown,  often 
striately  clouded. 
Sab.  Fields.    Nat.  of  Asia.    JFl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Extensively  cultivated  for  its  seeds^ — the  farinaceous  albu- 
men of  which  affords  a  savory  article  of  food,  in  winter,  when 
properly  managed.  The  English  Botanists  speak  of  it  merely  aa 
**an  excellent  food  for  poultry''^'  but,  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have 
amended  the  statement,  by  substituting  People  for  "Poultry." — 
The  glandular  nectariferous  flowers  are  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Honey-Bee. 

353.  RIJ  MEX,  L. 

[The  ancient  Latin  name ;  which  seems  to  he  of  undetermined  meaning.] 
Flowers  sometimes  dioicous :  Cali/x  of  6  sepals, — the  3  inner  ones 
larger,  valvately  connivent,  often  bearing  a  grain-like  tubercle  on 
the  back.  Stamens  6,  in  pairs  opposite  the  outer  sepals.  Styles  8 ; 
stigmas  pencil-tufted..  Akene  triquetrous,  free,  not  winged ;  embryo 
slightly  curved,  lying  along  one  side  of  the  albumen.  Cosirse  peren- 
nials :  petioles  somewhat  sheathing  at  base ;  flowers  mostly  green, 
verticillate,  in  paniculate  racemes. 

f  Flowers  perfect.    *  Inner  sepals  entire,  and  all  3  graniferous. 

1,  i?.  crispiis,  L.  Radical  leaves  lance-oblong,  rather  acute,  wavy 
or  curled  on  the  margin ;  verticils  crowded. 
Curled  Rumex.     Sour  Dock.  Curled  Dock. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  sulcate-angled,  smoothish,  somewhat  paniculately  branched 
above.  Radical  leaves  8  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  and  1  to  2  or  3  inches  wide ;  petioles 
2  to  4  inches  in  length ;  stem-leaves  smaller,  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  in  crowded 
verticillate  fascicles,  with  scarious  involucres  at  base;  inner  sepals  much  larger 
than  the  outer  ones,  entire  or  obsoletely  denticulate  near  the  base, — each  with  an 
ovoid  acuminate  excrescence,  or  grain,  on  the  back. 
Ilab.  Moist  grounds.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  Docks,  of  this  County,  are  all  homely  troublesome 
w^eeds,  and  are  extensively  naturalized  on  the  grounds  of  slovenly 
farmers.  The  radical  leaves  of  this  species  are  often  used  as  a  pot- 
herb, or  early  ''  Greens.^' 

*  *  Inner  sepals  dentate,,  one  principally  graniferous. 

ft*  R-    obtusifdlius,  L.   Radical  leaves   subcordate-oblong,  obtuse, 
crenulate ;  verticils  loose  and  rather  distant. 
Obtuse-leaved  Rumex.     Bitter  Dock.  Broad-leaved  Dock. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  sulcate-angled,  roughish,  paniculately  branched.    Radical 
leaves  8  to  12  'inches  long,  and  4  to  6  inches  wide;  petioles  3  to  6  inches  long. — 
Flowers  in  interrupted  verticillate  fascicles;  inner  sepals  with  long  acute  teeth 
near  the  base,  and  one  of  them  bearing  a  large  grain  on  the  back. 
B/xb.  Meadows,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

ft  Flowers  dioicous,  finally  purple;  sepals  not  graniferous. 

3«  -R.  Acetosella,  L.  Lower    leaves    lanceolate-hastate, — the    lobes 
acute,  spreading;  inner  sepals  entire. 
Sheep  Sorrel.     Field  Sorrel. 
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Stem  6  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  slender,  branching,  somewhat  angular  and  fur- 
rowed. Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long, — the  lower  ones  mostly  all  hastate,  and  on 
petioles  as  long  or  longer  than  the  leaves, — the  upper  ones  on  short  petioles,  and 
not  hastate.  Verticils  of  flowers  halved,  6-  to  8-  flowered.  Pistillate  pluTits  mostly 
taller  than  the  staminate. 
JSab.  Sandy  grounds.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  little  weed  (well  known  for  its  acid  juice,)  is  often  so 
abundant  as  to  be  a  nuisance  on  the  farm. 

354-  RHE  UM,  L. 

[Named  from  Hha,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Volga, — its  native  region.] 
Calyx  of  6  sepals,  withering  and  persistent.  Stamens  9, — in  pairs 
opposite  the  outer  sepals,  single  opposite  the  inner  ones.  Styles  3, 
short;  s%m«5  large^  multifid,  Akene  triquetrous,  winged  at  the 
angles;  embryo  straight,  in  the  centre  of  the  albumen.  Stout 
perennials:  leaves  chiefly  radical,  very  large;  flowers  fasciculate, 
racemose-paniculate. 

1.  R.  Rhaponticum,  Ait.  Leaves   cordate-ovate,  rather  obtuse, — 
the  sinus  at  base  dilated ;  petioles  with  a  shallow  channel  above, 
rounded  at  the  edges. 
Rhapontic  Rheum.     Pie  Rhubarb. 

Root  tuberous,  large,  reddish-brown,  yellow  within.  Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  stout, 
striate-sulcate,  smoothish,  fistular,  paniculately  branched  above.  Radical  leaves 
1}^  to  2  feet  long ;  petioles  5  to  10  or  more  inches  in  length,  thick  and  fleshy ; 
stipules  large,  membranaceous,  sheathing.  Flowers  greenish,  with  white  edges; 
pedicels  i/^  to  3^  an  inch  long,  articulated  near  the  middle. 
Sab.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Scy thia.    FL  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  Cultivated  for  its   stout  acid  petioles, — which  are  used  by 
the  pastry  cook,  in  early  spring,  as  a  substitute  for  fruit. 

OKDEK  LXXX.    LAURA^CEAB. 

ATom&tic  trees,  or  shrubs ;  leaves  alternate,  simple,  without  stipules ;  flov^ers  clus- 
tered, often  polygamo-dioicous;  calyx  of  4  to  6  colored  sepals,  imbricated  in  2  rows 
in  the  bud;  stamens  definite,  usually  more  numerous  than  the  sepals;  anthers 
introrse,  2-  to  4-celled,  opening  by  uplifted  persistent  valves !  style  single ;  fruit  a 
herry,  or  drupe;  seed  solitary,  destitute  of  albumen. 

The  tropical  plants  of  this  Order  are  interesting,— affording  Cinnamon,  Cassia, 
and  Camphor  ;  and  also  that  species  of  Laurus  (L.  nobilis,  L.)  of  which  the  Ancients 
formed  their  Laurel  wreaths,  or  crowns. 

355.  SAS^SAFRAS,  Nees. 

[Altered  from  Salsafras, — the  popular  Spanish  name.] 
Flowers  dioicous:  Sepals  6,  united  at  base.  Stam.  Fl.  Stamens 
9,  in  3  series, — the  3  innermost  each  with  a  pair  of  stipitate  glands 
at  base ;  anthers  4-celled.  Pistillate  Fl.  with  6  rudiments  of 
ttamens.  Drupe  ovoid,  on  a  clavate  fleshy  peduncle.  Trees :  leaves 
often  lobed,  but  the  margins  entire ;  flowers  greenish-yellow,  coaeta- 
neous,  in  terminal  bracteate  corymbose  racemes. 

1.  §•  Officinslle^  J^ees.  Leaves  ovate,  or  some  of  them  2-  or  S- 
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lobed  and  cuneate  at  base ;  drupe  dark  blue :  peduncle  purple. 
Laurus  Sassafras.  L.  <j'  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  254. 
Officiiul  Sassafras.     Sassafras. 

Stem  20  to  40  or  50  feet  high,  and  6  to  12  inches  (sometimes  near  2  feet)  in  diame- 
ter,— branches,  while  young,  yellowish  and  pubescent.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long, 
silky-puhescent  when  young,  finally  smooth ;  petioles  ]/^  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length.  Flowers  from  the  same  buds,  and  contemporaneous,  with  the  leaves : 
pedicels  34  to  3>^  an  inch  long,  silky -villous. 
Jiab.  Woods ;  old  fields,  and  fence-rows :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Sept, 

Obs.  The  bark,  both  of  the  stem  and  root,  is  a  powerful  yet 
pleasant  aromatic  stimulant, — which  acquired  for  it  at  an  early 
day,  in  Europe,  an  exaggerated  reputation  for  medicinal  Tirtues. — 
The  pith  of  the  young  branches  contains  much  mucilage, — said  to 
afford  a  salutary  wash  for  sore  eyes ;  and  Michaux  alleges  that 
feed-steads  made  of  the  wood  "are  never  infested  with  insects." 

356.  BEjVZO^IJV,  Nees. 

[A  name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic, — expressive  ofperfume.'\ 

Flowers  polygamo-dioicous :  Sepals  6,  united  at  base.  Stam.  Fl. — 
Stamens  9,  in  3  series, — the  3  innermost  lobed  at  summit,  and 
gland-bearing  at  base ;  anthers  2-celled,  Pistillate  Fl.  with  16 
to  18  alternating  filiform  and  spatulate  rudiments  of  stamens.  Drupe 
oval;  peduncle  not  clavate.  Shrubs:  flowers  yellow,  preceding  the 
leaves,  in  small  lateral  fascicles  with  a  deciduous  involucre. 

1.  B.  Odoriferum^  -^^ees.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  mostly  acute, 
often  cuneate  at  base ;  drupe  red,  or  finally  dark  purple. 
Laurus  Benzoin.  L.  ^^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  253. 
Odoriferous  Benzoin.     Spice-wood.  Wild-Allspice.  Fever-bush. 

♦Sifewi  6  to  8  or  10  feet  high ;  branches  virgate,  brittle.    Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long, 
sometimes  with  a  short  acumination,  occasionally  obtuse  and  rounded  at  apex: 
petioles  about  half  an  inch  long.    Flowers  in  clusters  of  3  to  5  from  a  bud,  which 
is  distinct  from  the  leaf-buds ;  pedicels  smooth,  about  2  lines  in  length. 
Hob.  Moist,  low  grounds ;  about  springs:  frequent    i^Z.  April,  i^r.  Sept, 

Obs.  A  strongly  aromatic  shrub, — of  the  twigs  of  which  a  decoc- 
tion was  formerly  in  great  vogue,  as  a  medicinal  drink  for  homed 
Cattle,  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

ORDER  LXXXI.    THYMELEA^CEAE. 

Shrubs,  not  aromatic ;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  without  stipules ;  Jlowers  perfect ; 
calyx  regular,  corolla-like,  more  or  less  tubular;  stamens  usually  twice  as  many  as 
the  calyx-lobes;  ovary  fi-ee ;  fruit  a  berry-like  drupe ;  seed  solitary,  with  little  or 
no  albuuien, 

[Gr,  Dirke,  the  name  of  a  fountain,  near  Thebes ;  applied  to  this  genus.] 
Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  truncate, — the  border  obscurely  4- 
toothed,  Stamens  8,  exserted,  unequal.  Style  filiform,  longer  than 
the  stamens ;  stigma  capitate ;  drupe  oval.  Flowers  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  preceding  the  leaves,  in  small  terminal  and  lateral  fascicle 
(sometimes  solitary,  often  in  pairs),  on  deflected  peduncles. 
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1«  !>•  palustris,  L,  Bushy;  leaves  obovate-oblong,  acute  at 
each  end,  subsessile;  buds  densely  villous,  1-  2-  or  3-flowered. 
Marsh  Dirca.     Leather-wood. 

SUm  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  slender,  much  branched  from  the  base,— the  branches 
apparently  jointed,  flexible,  the  wood  soft  and  brittle,  but  with  a  very  tough 
greyish-yellow  hark.  Lmves  3  or  4  inches  long,  often  subrhomboid,  on  very  short 
petioles.  Flowers  sometimes  solitary,  usually  2  or  3,  on  short  thickish  pedicels  f 
which  are  united  below  in  a  common  peduncle.  Drupe  about  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  reddish  or  orange-color  when  mature. 
Sab.  Shaded  rivulets,  on  the  slaty  hills :  not  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  The  soft  pliable  branches  of  this  shrub  are  rendered  so 
tough  and  strong,  by  the  bark,  that  they  may  be  used  as  ligatures, — 
"whence  the  common  name,  Leather-wood. 

ORDEE  LXXXII.    SANTALA^CEAE. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees ;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  without  stipules  ;  calyx-tube  adherent 
to  the  ovary ;  border  4-  or  5-cleft,  valvate  in  the  bud ;  stamens  as  many  as  the 
calyx-lobes,  inserted  opposite  them  into  the  edge  of  a  fleshy  disk  at  their  base ; 
ovary  1-celled,  with  2  to  4  ovules  suspended  from  the  apex  of  a  free  central  placenta ; 
style  1;  fruit  always  1-seeded,  indehiscent;  embryo  at  the  apex  of  copious  albumen. 
This  order  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  the  fragrant  Sandalwood,— ASoTdad 
by  species  of  Santalum. 

358.  COMA]¥^DRA,  JSTuit. 

[Gr.  Kome,  hair,  and  Andres,  for  stamens;  from  the  tufts  attached  to  the  anthers.] 
i^ower^  perfect:  ca/yx  campanulate,  5-cleft,  lined  above  the  ovary 
with  a  disk  which  has  a  5-lobed  free  border, — the  lobes  of  the  disk 
alternating  with  the  calyx-lobes.  Stamens  inserted  between  the 
disk-lobes ;  anthers  attached  to  the  calyx-lobes  by  a  tuft  of  yellow 
filaments  !  Fruit  dry  and  somewhat  nut-like,  free  at  apex,  crowned 
with  the  persistent  calyx-lobes.  Perennial  herbs:  flowers  whitish, 
in  terminal  corymbulose  clusters. 

1.  C»  umbell^ta,  Nutt.    Smoothish   and  somewhat  glaucous ; 

leaves  ovate,  or  obovate-oblong,  subsessile ;  calyx-tube  longer  than 

the  ovary,  finally  urceolate. 

Thesium  umbellatum.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  163. 

Umbellate  Comandra.     Bastard  Toad-flax. 

^Sfem  9  to  15  inches  high,  often  branched  near  the  summit.    Leaves  an  inch  to  an 
i  nch  and  half  long,  rather  obtuse,  sometimes  acute,  or  mucronate,  often  narrowed 
at  base  to  a  very  short  petiole.    Flowers  in  small  umbels,  or  fascicles  of  3  to  6,  with 
involucral  bracts  at  base, — the  whole  forming  a  corymbose  panicle. 
Hah.  Dry,  sterile,  rocky  banks :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

ORDER  LXXXIII.    NYSSACEAE. 

Trees;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  without  stipules;  Jlowers  polygamo-dioicous;  calyx- 
tube  (of  the  fertile  flowers)  adherent  to  the  ovary;  border  4-  or  5-lobed,  valvat«  in 
the  bud ;  stamens  usually  as  many  (sometimes  twice  as  many)  as  the  calyx-lobes, 
and  opposite  them ;  ovary  with  a  single  ovtde,  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  cell ; 
fruit  a  berry-like  drupe;  seed  with  but  little  albumen. 

359,  ]¥YS^SA,  X. 

[The  name  of  a  Water  Nymph ;  applied  to  this  genus.] 
Polygamo-dioicous :  Calyx  5-parted.  Stamens,  in  the  sterile  iLOWiK, 
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5  to  10,  inserted  round  a  disk  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Fertilh 
FLOWER  with  the  border  5-parted,  deciduous;  stamens  5.  Drupe 
oblong-oval.  Flowers  greenish,  small,  axillary,  solitary,  or  in  little 
pedunculate  clusters. 

!•  IV.  multilliira^  Wangenh.  Leaves   oval   and  obovate,  often 
acuminate ;  fertile  peduncles  about  3-flowered ;  drupe  black. 
Many-flowered  Nyssa.     Sour  Gum.  Black  Gum.  Pepperidge. 

Stem  40  to  60  or  70  feet  high ;  branches  numerous,  horizontally  spreading,  and 
often  a  little  drooping.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  dark  green  and  shining  above, 
paler  and  pubescent  beneath, — becoming  a  bright  crimson  in  autumn  ;  petioles  l^ 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  often  margined,  conspicuously  villous-ciliate. — 
Staminate  fiowers  pedicellate,  2  to  5  or  6  in  a  loose  cluster,  on  a  slender  common 
peduncle  about  an  inch  long.  Fertile  flotvers  sessile,  mostly  3  in  a  dense  involu- 
crate  cluster  (sometimes  2,  or  only  1),  on  a  clavate  common  peduncle,  which  at  first 
18  about  half  an  inch— finally  1  to  1}^  inches — in  length.  Drupe  near  half  an  inch 
long,  bluish-black  and  succulent  when  mature ;  nut  striate-angular. 
JBab,  Moist  woods,  and  low  grounds :  frequent,    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  woody  fibres  of  this  tree  are  remarkably  curled,  or 
oblique  and  interlocked, — so  as  to  render  the  timber  very  difficult 
to  split;  on  which  account  it  is  much  used  for  making  naves,  or 
hubs,  for  heavy  carriage  wheels,  and  also  hatters'  blocks.  A  striking 
variety — with  leaves  and  fruit  more  than  twice  the  usual  size — was 
observed  near  London  Grove  Meeting  House,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer (1851),  by  Mr.  Joshua  Hoopes. 

ORDER  LXXXIY.  LORANTHA^CEAE. 

^hrvhhy  plants, parasiYtc  on  trees;  leaves  mostly  opposite,  entire,  coriaceous,  with- 
out stipides;  flowers  dioicous,  or  monoicous;  calyx-tube  (of  the  fertile  flowers) 
adherent  to  the  ovary ;  border  obsolete,  or  3-  or  4-  toothed ;  petals  usually  4,  free, 
or  connected;  stamens  &s  xaanxy  as  the  calyx-lobes;  ovary  1-celled,  with  a  single 
tmile  suspended  from  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  fruit  a  1 -seeded  berry ;  seed  with  fleshy 
albumen. 

360.  VIS^CUM,  L. 

[The  Latin  name  for  glue,  or  birdlime ;  from  its  viscid  or  glutinous  fruit.] 
Flowers  mostly  dioicous, — the  staminate  apetalous:  Calyx  subcona,- 
ceous, — in  the  staminate  flowers  3-  or  4-parted,  with  triangular  lobeg 
valvate  in  the  bud,  and  each  lobe  with  a  sessile  anther  on  its  inner 
face, — in  the  pistillate  flowers  with  an  obsolete  border,  and  4  petals. 
Stigma  sessile.  Berry  globular,  with  a  gum-like  viscid  pulp.  Stem 
and  branches  jointed;  flowers  greenish,  in  short  axillary  spikes. 

1.   T«   llavescens^   Pursh.    Yellowish-green;   leaves   elliptic- 
obovate,  obtuse,  on  short  petioles;  berries  pearly  white. 
Yellowish  Viscum.     Mistletoe. 

Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  terete,  much  branched,— the  branches  opposite  and 
decussate,  with  a  cellular  bark  which  appears  to  be  transversely  incised,  or  sulcate 
(as  if  articulated),  at  the  ramifications.  Leaves  %^  of  an  inch  to  IJ/^  inches  long, 
3-nerved  beneath,  smooth,  fleshy  or  subcoriaceous,  narrowed  at  base  to  a  thickish 
terete  petiole.  1  or  2  lines  in  length.  Flowers  small,  sessile,  verticillate,  or  clustered 
on  short  interrupted  spikes, — the  staminate  flowers  mostly  3-parted. 
Sab.  Branches  of  trees  (mostly  Nyssa) :  very  rare.    Fl,  May.  Fr.  Novem. 
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Ohs.  This  remarkable  parasite  is  becoming  so  rare  amongst  us, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  (or  soon  to  be  one)  of  the  extinct 
plants  of  Chester  Count3^  It  is,  however,  rather  abundant  in  New 
Jersey, — and  frequent,  also,  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  Doctor  Darwin  thus  refers  to  the  Mistletoey  in  his 
imaginative  Poem: — 

"  Oh !  stay,  bright  habitant  of  air,  alight, 
Celestial  Visca,  from  thy  angel -flight! — 
Scorning  the  sordid  soil,  aloft  she  springs, 
Shakes  her  white  plume,  and  claps  her  golden  wings; 
High  o'er  the  fields  of  boundless  ether  roves, 
And  seeks  amid  the  clouds  her  soaring  loves!'* 

ORDER  LXXXY.    ULMA^CEAE. 

Trees,  or  shrubs;  leaves  alternate,  simple,  serrate,  roughish,  with  deciduous  stipules  ; 
flowers  perfect,  or  polygamous ;  calyx  campanulate,  persistent,  4-  to  8-cleft, — the 
lobes  imbricated  in  the  bud;  stamens  usually  as  many  as  the  calyx-lobes,  and 
opposite  them;  ovary  1-  or  2-celled,  with  a  single  suspended  ovvU  in  each  cell; 
styles  or  stigmas  2 ;  fruit  1-celled,  1-seeded,  indehiscent, — either  a  saTno^ra,  or  » 
drupe;  albuTnen  none,  or  scanty. 

SUBORDER  I.    UL^MEAE. 

jFl/ywers  perfect,  fasciculate;  fruit  a  samara;  albumen  none;  embryo  straight. 

361.  Uli^MlIS,  i:. 

[The  ancient  name,  in  the  Latin  Classics.] 
Calyx  about  8-cleft,  membranaceous.  Ovary  compressed,  ovate, 
2-celled ;  styles  2,  diverging,  stigmatic  along  the  inner  edge.  Samara 
with  a  broad  membranaceous  margin  all  round,  by  abortion  1-celled, 
1-seeded.  Flowers  in  lateral  fascicles,  preceding  the  leaves,  pur- 
plish brown. 

1.  U.  Americana,  L.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  smoothish  above ; 
flowers  conspicuously  pedicellate;  samara   oval,  densely  villous- 
ciliate  on  the  margin. 
American  Ulmus.     White  Elm.  Weeping  Elm. 

jSKem  60  to  80  feet  high ;  branches  long  and  spreading,  often  rather  drooping. — 
Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  acuminate,  unequal  at  base,  serratures  uncinately 
acuminate;  petioles  34  to  3^  an  inch  in  length,  smoothish ;  stipules  smooth.  Styles 
pubescent,  nearly  white.  Samara  bifid  at  apex,  with  the  segments  incurved  so  n$ 
to  leave  an  apparent /oromew  through  the  margin. 
Hob.  Low  grounds;  along  streams:  not  very  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  This  is  a  noble  shade  tree,  for  streets  and  avenues, — and  is 
much  used  for  that  purpose,  in  New  England ;  but  is  too  much 
neglected  in  Pennsylvania. 

2, 17,  fulva.^  Mx.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  very  scabrous  above; 
flowers  subsessile;  samara  orbicular,  naked  on  the  margin. 
Tawny  Ulmus.     Slippery  Elm.  Red  Elm. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high ;  young  branches  virgate.  Buds  clothed  with  a  fulvous 
tomentum.  Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  conspicuously  acuminate,  subcordatc 
at  base ;  petioles  about  ^  of  an  inch  long,  pubescent;  stipules  hairy.  CtUyx  often 
7-cleft,  clothed  and  ciliate  with  a  reddish-tawny  pubescence.  Styles  glandular- 
pubescent,  purple.  Sam<ira  cleft  at  apex,  with  the  segments  so  incurved  and  oveiv 
lapped  as  to  give  the  margin  the  appearance  of  being  entire. 
Eab.  Rich,  low  grounds;  fence-rows,  &c» :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 
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Ohs.  The  inner  bark  of  this  species  is  so  abundant  in  mucilage, 
that  it  has  been  added  to  the  materia  medica,  in  our  shops.  Being 
of  smaller  size,  and  the  branches  rather  straggling,  it  does  not 
answer  for  a  shade  tree  so  well  as  the  preceding. 

SUBORDER  II.    CELTID^EAE. 

ii'foiyers monoioously  polygamous;  subsolitary;  fruit  a  drupe;  aXbwmen  scanty; 
embryo  cuiTed. 

362.  CEL.^TIS,  Toumef. 

[An  ancient  name  of  the  Lotus, — applied  to  this  genus.] 
CaZyx  deeply  5- or  6-parted.     Ovary  ovoid,  1-celled;  s%wa5  elon- 
gated and  acuminate,  spreading  or  recurved,  glandular-pubescent. 
Drupe  with  thin  flesh,  globular,  smooth.     Flowers  axillary,  solitary 
or  in  pairs,  dull  greenish-yellow. 

1.  C,  OCCidentsllis,  L.  Leaves  obliquely  lance-ovate,  acumi- 
nate, sharply  serrate ;  drupes  yellowish-green. 
Western  Celtis.     Hack-berry.  Sugar-berry.     Nettle-tree. 

Stem  20  to  60  feet,  or  more,  in  height.    Leaves  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  roughish 
and  somewhat  coriaceous ;  petioles  '%  to  %  of  an  inch  in  length.    Flowers  small , 
on  pedicels  Yi  ^i  iOuCh  to  %  in  length.    Drupes  about  Yi  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
a  sweetish  taste. 
Hah.  Great  Valley,  and  slaty  hills :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  There  is  a  small  form  of  this,  occasionaly  found  on  our 
slaty  hills, — which  seems  to  be  the  (7,  pumila,  of  Pursh.  There  is 
also  one  of  large  size, — with  larger  and  coarser  leaves, — which  has 
been  taken  for  C.  crassifolia,  of  Lamarck  ;  but  that  species  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  distinctly  defined.  Perhaps  they  may  both 
be  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  C.  occidentalis. 

order  lxxxvl  saururaceae. 

Herbs,  aquatic  or  marsh ;  stems  jointed ;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  with  sheathing 
stipules  adnate  to  the  petioles ;  flowers  perfect,  destitute  of  calyx,  or  other  envelopes ; 
stamens  3  to  6,  or  more ;  anthers  introrse ;  ovaries  3  to  5,  more  or  less  connate ; 
st'gmas  recurved;  seeds  few;  embryo  minute,  cordate,  in  a  little  sac  at  the  apex  of 
the  albwnen. 

363.  SAIIRU  RIJS,  L. 

[Grr,  Sauros,  a  lizard,  and  Oura,  a  tail ;  in  allusion  to  the  tail-like  raceme.] 
Stamens  4  to  8,  usually  6,  naked,  hypogynous ;  filaments  long  and 
distinct.  Fruit  follicular, — the  carpels  somewhat  fleshy,  united  at 
base,  indehiscent,  or  opening  along  the  ventral  suture ;  seeds  ascend- 
ing, usually  solitary.  Perennial :  flowers  pedicellate,  each  from  the 
axil  of  a  small  bract^  and  crowded  in  a  subterminal  virgate  pedun- 
culate white  raceme. 

!•  S.  cernuus,  L.  Leaves  sagittate-cordate,  acuminate,  petio- 
late ;  summit  of  the  raceme  at  first  nodding. 
Nodding  Saururus.     Lizard's  Tail.  Breast-weed. 

Hhizoma  creeping,  thick  and  porous.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  leafy,  forked  above, 
angular,  smoothish.  Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  glaucous  beneath ;  petioles  1  to 
2  inchea  in  length,  somewhat  clasping  at  base.    Eaceme  3  to  6  inches  long,  very 
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pubescent,  on  a  naked  peduTicfe  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  inserted  opposite  a  leaf,  on 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  stem;  pedicels  short,  with  colored,  sheathing,  and  some- 
what spatulate  bractSf  at  base. 
JToft.  Margins  of  pools,  and  streams :  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  It  appears,  by  the  correspondence  of  Peter  Collinson  with 
John  Bartram,  more  than  a  century  since,  that  this  plant  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Aristolockia, — probably  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  Virginia  Snake-root ;  and  that  the 
bruised  rhizoma  was  regarded  as  a  salutary  application  to  sore 
breasts, — an  opinion  which  prevails  among  the  good  ladies,  who 
deal  in  simples,  at  this  day. 

OKDER  LXXXVII.   CERATOPHYLLA^CEAE. 

Aquatic  herbs;  leaves  verticillate, rather  rigid,  finely  and  dichotomously  dissected, 
without  siipides ;  flowers  monoicous,  axillary,  solitary,  inconspicuous,  destitute  of 
oalyxy  hut  with  an  8-  to  12-cleft  involucre.  Stam.  Fl.  Anthers  sessile,  indefinite 
(12  to  20).  Pistillate  Fl.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  a  single  suspended  ovuie ;  style 
filiform,  oblique,  persistent ;  stigma  simple ;  fruit  a  beaked  akene ;  seed  "  filled  by 
a  highly  developed  embryo  with  4  cotyledons!  and  a  conspicuous  plumule." — 
A.  Gray.  ['*  With  2  cotyledons  and  a  many-leaved  plumule.'^  Hookeb  &  Aenott]. 
Albumen  none. 

364.  CERATOPOYIi^IiUM,  L. 

[Or.  KerctSf  a  horn,  and  Phyllon,  a  leaf;  in  reference  to  the  rigid  leaves.] 
The  Generic  Character  the  same  as  that  of  the  Order. 


1.  C  edlin^tum,  A.  Gray.  Akene  elliptic,  with  a  terminal 
and  2  short  lateral  spines, — the  slightly  winged  margins  of  which 
are  armed  with  blunt  teeth  that  finally  elongate  and  equal  the  lateral 

spines. 

C.  demersum.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed,  2.  p.  627.  not?  of  L. 

EcHiNATE,  OR  Priokly  Ceratophyllum.     Hom-wort. 

Perennial?  deep  green.  Stem  6  to  12  or  18  inches  long,  filiform,  branching, 
smooth,  procumbent  or  floating  under  water.  Leaves  in  verticils  of  6  or  8,  half  an 
inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  fistular  or  cellular  near  the  base,  once  or  twice  dicho- 
tomous, — the  se/j/ments  linear,  capillary,  finely  serrulate,  and  mostly  with  2  minute 
teeth  at  apex.  Fruit  oblong,  with  a  terminal  spine  formed  of  the  indurated  style, 
and  shorter  spreading  ones  towards  the  base. 
Hab.  Brandy  wine,  Schuylkill,  and  their  tributaries:  frequent.  i^Z.  June.  i^.  Aug. 

OKDER  LXXXVIII.   CALLITRICHA^CEAE. 

Slender  flaccid  aquatic  herbs;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  without  stipules;  flowers 
monoicous,  associated  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  destitute  of  calyx,  but 
usually  between  a  pair  of  small  fistular  whitish  bracts ;  stamen  1;  anther  reniform; 
wary  4-lobed  4-celled ;  styles  2,  f»ubulate ;  fruit  a  fleshy-membranous  indehiscent 
4  lobed  4-celled  capsule ;  seeds  4,  solitary  and  suspended,  filling  each  cell ;  embi'yo 
in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 

365.  CAL,I.I  TRICHE,  L. 

[Qr.  Kalos,  beautiful,  and  TJirix,  hair;  from  its  delicate  hair-like  stems.] 
The  Generic  Character  the  same  as  that  of  the  Order. 


1*  C  v^rna,  L.  Upper  leaves  spatulate-obovate,  crowded  and 
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stellate,  floating, — the  immersed  ones  linear;  fruit  subsessile  be- 
tween 2  falcate  bracts, — the  lobes  parallel  in  pairs,  bluntly  keeled 
on  the  back. 
Vernal  Callitriche.    Water  Star-wort. 

Annual.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  long,  bifistular,  branching,  and  throwing  out  radicles 
from  the  nodes.  Leaves  ^  to  %  of  an  inch  long,  sessile,  somewhat  clasping, 
punctate,  laminate  and  pigtiUate  flowers  sometimes  solitary,  more  commonly 
associated  and  closely  approximated  in  the  axils  of  the  leayes,— the  ttaminate  being 
next  the  stem,  the  pistillate  exterior,  each  with  2  bracts. 
Hab.  Pools,  and  sluggish  riTulets :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  plant  presents  some  varieties^  which  are  doubtless  pro- 
duced by  the  circumstances  of  their  locality, — especially  one  which 
is  often  seen,  prostrate  and  radicating,  in  muddy  places  from  which 
the  water  has  retired ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  more  than 
one  species.  The  plant  is  thus  noticed  in  Parwin's  Botanic  Qar^ 
den : — 

"  Thy  love,  Caiutriche,  two  Virgins  share, 
Smit  with  thy  starry  eye  and  radiant  hair; — 
On  the  green  margin  sits  the  youth,  and  laves 
His  floating  train  of  tresses  in  the  waves ; 
gees  his  fair  features  paint  the  streams  that  pass, 
And  bends  forever  o'er  the  watery  glass." 

ORDER  LXXXIX.    PODOSTEMIcEAE. 

Submersed  coriaceous  o^uo^kv,— adhering  to  stones,  with  the  aspect  of  an  aquatic 
mosSf  or  small  teorweed;  leaves  alternate,  multifid,  with  sheathing  ttiptde4ike 
processes  at  the  base  of  the  petioles  ;^otver«  mostly  perfect  (or  perhaps  diclinous, 
and  associated  in  the  spathe4>ike  invducre),  destitute  of  proper  calyx,— but  bursting 
from  a  sac-like  spatJie;  stamens  2  or  3,  collateral,  with  thefllaments  between  sub* 
ulate  bracMSj  and  united  at  base,  forming  a  pedicel;  ttiffmas  2;  fruit  acopsule, 
2-celled ;  seeds  numerous,  without  aJibumen, 

866.  PODOSTE  MUM,  Mx. 

[Gr.  I^uSy  a  foot,  and  Stemon,  stamen ;  the  stamens  being  on  a  common  footstalk.] 

|@*  The  Generic  Character  the  same  as  that  of  the  Order. 

!•  P.  ceratopliyl^luill,  Mz.  Leaves  dichotomously  dissected, 
somewhat  crowded  above ;  peduncles  axillary,  solitary. 
Horn-leaved  Podostemum.    Kiver-weed. 

Annual  ?  Plant  olive-green.  i?oo<  none,-— the  stem  1  or  2  to  4  inches  long,  creep- 
ing, branching,  and  adhering  to  pebbles  by  fleshy  processes,— or,  in  deep  water, 
often  erect.  Leaves  with  flatted  sublinear  segments ;  petioles  fleshy.  Flowers  en- 
veloped in  a  coriaceous  sac^  without  seam  or  natural  opening,  which  is  lacerated 
irregularly  when  the  stamens  burst  forth ;  stamens  usually  2f— thefllaments  united 
below  into  a  pedicel.  Ovary  oblong-ovoid,  with  2  opposite  grooves,  and  several 
purple  stripes ;  stigmas  curved  towards  the  anthers.  Before  the  sac,  or  spathe,  is 
ruptured,  the  stamens  are  bent  over,  and  repose  on  each  side  of  the  stigmas. 
ITab.  Pebbly  shallow  streams;  Brandy  wine :  frequent.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

ORDER  XC.  EUPHORBIIcEAE. 

Plants  {IierhSf  in  Chester  County,)  often  with  a  miUcy  acrid  juice  ;  leaves  mostly 
simple;  stipules  small  and  deciduous,  or  wanting;  flxyuiers  commonly  monoicous; 
calyx  usually  valvate  in  the  bud,  sometimes  wanting  (and  sometimes  with  added 
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petals !) ;  stamem  definite,  or  indefinite ;  fmU  capsular,  lobed,  or  composed  of  2, 8, 
or  many  united  carpels;  teed  suspended,  mostly  caruncled;  embryo  in  fleshy 
albumen. 

This  large  and  varied — ^yet  essentially  natural— Family,  comprises  a  number  of 
plants  poesessing  very  actiye  properties, — or  otherwise  curious  and  interesting. — 
Of  such  may  be  mentioned,  the  Croton  TigHumy  L.  which  yields  the  powerful 
CroUm,  OClj  or  Oil  of  Tiglium  ;  the  Eicinus  communis,  L.  or  Castor  OH  Bean  ;  the 
Jairopha  MarUhot,  L,  which  affords  the  Casiava  and  Tapioca ;  the  Orozophora  tine- 
toria,  Juss,  yielding  Tumsol ;  the  Siphonia  elastieaf  Pen.  affording  the  true  Oaout- 
choue  or  Gum  elastic;  the  Buxus  sempervirens,  L.  affording  the  beautiful  fine- 
grained Box-vsood;  the  Ilura  erepitansy  L.  or  tree  that  bears  the  curious  sand-box' 
like  fruit,  Ac  &c 

36t.  EUPIIOR^BIA.  L, 

[Named  after  Euphorbus,  physician  to  king  Juba,  of  Mauritania.] 
Flowers  included  in  a  cup-shaped  4-  or  5-lobed  involucre  resembling 
a  calyx  or  corolla,  with  glatids  at  its  sinuses.  Stam.  Flowers  nu- 
merous, lining  the  base  of  the  involucre,  each  from  the  axil  of  a 
little  bract,  and  consisting  of  a  single  stamen  jointed  on  a  pedicel ; 
anther-cells  globular,  separate.  Pistillate  Fl.  solitary,  in  the 
middle  of  the  involucre,  consisting  of  a  naked  8-lobed  3-celled 
pedicellate  ovartf  ;  styles  3,  bifid.  Capsule  separating  into  3  carpeUy 
which  severally  split  elastically  into  2  valves.  Seeds  1  in  each 
carpel.  Polymorphous  herbs,  with  an  acrid  milky  juic* ;  peduncles 
often  umbellate-clustered. 

g  1.  Leaves  altenwiey  without  sHpulei.    f  Involucres  suhtessOe. 

!•  E.  Darllngtdnll,  A,  Gray.  Stem-leaves  lance-oblong  and 
oblanceolate,  pale  and  softly  pilose  beneath,  secondary  floral  leaves 
orbicular-dilated,  all  entire;  fruit  obscurely  warty;  seeds  smooth. 
E.  nemoralis.  Fl,  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p,  618.  not  of  Kitaibel. 
Daelington's  Euphorbia. 

Perennial.  Stem  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  often  several  from  the  same  root,  rather 
stout,  smooth,  simple,  or  with  slender  peduncle-like  axillary  branches.  Leaves  3 
or  4  inches  long,  sessile.  Umbel  terminal,  5-  to  8-rayed, — the  rays  once  or  twice 
subdivided.  Lowest  set  of  floral  leaves  oval,  very  obtuse ;  all  the  rest  rounded, 
broader  than  long,  almost  truncate  at  base,  and  closely  sessile ;  glands  obliquely 
oval,  sessile.  Ovary  warty,  often  becoming  nearly  smooth  in  fruit. 
Hah.  Woodlands,  and  moist  thickets :  not  very  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs,  This  species  has  been  found,  growing  very  luxuriantly  in 
thickets,  along  some  of  the  rivulets  among  our  slaty  hills, — and  in 
Londongrove.  The  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis  also  met  with  it  on  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Mr.  John  M'Minn  informs  me, 
that  he  finds  it  in  abundance  along  Spring  Creek,  near  Bellefonte, 
in  Centre  County,  Penn^a.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  a  plant  of 
its  size  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked,  by  the  Botanists, 
ft  Involucres  conspicuously  pedunculate. 

2.  E»  COroUslta,  L.  Leaves  linear-oblong,   obtuse,  smooth, — 
the  upper  ones  subverticillate ;  floral  leaves  small,  ovate-oblong; 
involucre  with  white  obovate  petal-like  appendages ;  fruit  smooth, 
rather  small. 
Coeollate  Euphorbia.    Flowering  Spurge. 
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Perennial.  Stem  1  to  3  feet  high,  slender,  smooth,  nearly  simple.  Leaves  1  to 
2^  inches  long,  varying  from  oyate-oblong  to  linear  and  spatulate-oblong, — the 
longer  ones  often  narrow;  petioles  scarcely  a  line  in  length.  Umbel  5-  or  6-rayed, 
— the  rays  di-and-tri-chotomous ;  involucres  with  minute  incuryed  true  lobes,  and 
conspicuous  accessory  lobes,  or  white  appendages,— each  with  a  greenish  oval  gland 
at  base. 
Hob.  Sandy  banks ;  fence-rows,  Ac. ;  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

1 2.  Leaves  opposite,  vxithovt  stipules ;  involucres  nearly  sessile. 

3.  ^'  Ldthyris,  L.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  rather  acute,  entire, 
decussate;  floral  leaves  lance-ovate  and  subcordate,  mucronate; 
fruit  smooth,  rather  large. 

Mole-tree.  .  Caper  Spurge. 

Biennial.    Smooth.    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  stout,  mostly  simple.    Leaver  2  to  4 
inches  long,  sessile,  numerous,  pointing  4  ways.    Umhel  3-  or  4-rayed, — the  rays 
dichotomous ;  a  single  involucre  subsessile  in  the  centre  or  bosom  of  the  rays. — 
0  lands  of  the  involucre  lunate,  2-horned,— the  horns  dilated  and  obtuse. 
Hah.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  has  become  naturalized  about  many  gardens, — 
having  been  introduced  under  a  notion  (imported  with  it,)  that  it 
protected  them  from  the  incursions  of  Moles. 

§3.  Leaxes  opposite,  ttnih  stipules ;  InjolvicreB  dichotomal,  or  axillary. 

4.  E.  macul^ta,  L.  Flatly  prostrate,  and  diffusely  branched ; 
hairy;  leaves  obliquely  oval,  serrulate,  often  spotted;  fruit  hairy; 
seeds  reddish-grey. 

Spotted  Eupkorbia.     ^lilk  Purslane. 

Annual.  Stem  6  to  12  inches  long,  much  branched  from  the  base,  and  lying 
close  to  the  ground.  Leaves  }/^io'%an  inch  long,  often  with  a  dark  purple  spot  above ; 
jjetioles  scarcely  a  line  in  length;  stipuks  minute,  subulate.  Involucres  small 
axillary,  on  short  lateral  branches,  crowded  so  as  to  form  leafy  clusters;  glands  on 
very  small  jietal-like  appendages^,  which  are  white,  or  often  purplish. 
Hah.  Cultivated  grounds ;  Indian  Corn  fields:  frequent.    i^L  July.  ^.  Octo. 

5.  E.  liypericifolia,  L.  Stem  rather  oblique  or  leaning,  with 
divergent  branches;  smoothish;   leaves  obliquely  oblong,  or  sub- 
falcate,  serrate ;  fruit  smooth ;  seeds  'blackish. 
IIypericum-leaved  EurnoRBiA. 

Annual:  often  purplish.  Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  slender;  branches  somewhat 
dichotomous,  mostly  pubescent  on  one  side.  Leaves  Yz  ^^  ^^ch  to  1|^  inches 
long,  linear-dotted,  often  stained  with  blotches  along  the  midrib;  petioles  about  a 
line  in  length;  stipules  scale-like.  Livolitcres  axillary  and  diehotomal,  pedicellate, 
forming  small  corymbose  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  glands  on 
small  roundish  subsessile  petal4ike  appendages,  which  are  white,  or  purple  edged 
with  white. 
Hah.  Thin  pastures ;  roadsides,  &c :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  My  friend  Dr.  Enqelmann  remarks  (m  i^i7^),  that  "the 
Seeds,  of  these  stipulated  Euphorbiae,  appear  to  be  amongst  the  best 
characteristics;  and  jE/.  Ayjoena/o/m  is  the  only  one  amongst  them 
with  blackish  seeds.  All  the  others  have  reddish-grey  seeds,  of 
different  sizes,  shapes,  and  covering." 
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368.  PIIYI.L.A]V^THUS,  L. 

[Gr.  P^Kon,  leaf,  and  AnthoSy  flower;  the  flowers  often  borne  on  apparent  leaTCS.] 
Flowers  monoicous:  Calt/x  5-  or  6-parted,  alike  in  all.  Stamens 
mostly  8 ;  filaments  united  in  a  column,  surrounded  by  6  or  6  glands, 
or  a  6-  or  6-lobed  glandular  disk.  Ovary  seated  on  a  glandular 
disk,  3-celled;  cells  2-ovuled;  styles  3,  mostly  bifid.  Capsule  sepa- 
rating into  3  carpels,  which  split  into  2  valves.  Leaves  alternate, 
simple,  with  small  stipules;  flowers  ochroleucous,  minute,  in  axillary 
clusters. 

!•  P.   Carollii^nsis,    Walt.   Stem  slender,  smooth;    leaves 
elliptic-obovate,  obtuse,  entire,  on  short  petioles. 
Carolina  Phyllanthus. 

Annual.  Stem  6  to  12  inches  long,  terete,  rather  rigid,  often  dark  purple, 
branching,  or  nearly  simple, — the  alternate  spreading  branches,  and  leaTcs, 
distichously  arranged.  Leaves  ^^  to  %  of  an  inch  long ;  petioles  scarcely  a  line  in 
length ;  stipules  minute,  oTate-lanceolate,  acuminate.  Flowers  subsessilc,  2  to  4 
in  each  axil,  staminate  and  pistillate  intermingled.  Capsules  depressed-orbicular. 
HaJb.  Moist  grounds;  LondongroTc:  rare.    J*?.  July.  -FV.  Sept, 

369.  ACAL.^YPIIA,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name  for  the  Nettle;  applied  here.] 
Flowers  monoicous,  axillary,  surrounded  by  a  conspicuous  persis- 
tent involucre-like  bract.  Stam.  Fl.  very  small,  in  an  interrupted 
pedunculate  little  spike,  with  a  pistillate  flower  mostly  at  its  base. — 
Calyx  4-parted.  Stamens  8  to  16,  very  short,  united  at  base.  Pis- 
tillate Fl.  Calyx  3-parted;  lohes  connivent,  persistent.  Ovary 
3-celled;  ceZZ*  1-ovuled ;  ^^y/e^  3,  fringed.  (7flfjt?a«Ze  3-lobed,  separa- 
ting into  3  globular  carpels.     Leaves  alternate,  stipulate. 

1.  A;  Tlrginica,  L.    Leaves  oblong-ovate,  or  subrhomboid, 
obtusely  serrate,  petiolate;  involucre-like  bract  roundish-cordate, 
acuminate,  concave,  unequally  lobed. 
Virginian  Acalypha.     Three-seeded  Mercury. 

Annual.  Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  often  a  little  angular  and  striate,  more  or 
less  pubescent,  branching, — the  branches  sometimes  with  the  leaves  and  bracts 
crowded,  like  a  leafy  raceme,  and  dark  purple.  Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long;  petioles 
14  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length;  stipules  minute,  subulate.  Staminate  spike 
usually  longer  than  the  iuTolucre-like  bract,  and  inserted  at  its  cordate  base. 
Hab.  Pastures;  open  woods,  Ac:  common.    FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

ORDER  XCI.    JUGLANDA^CEAE. 

Trees,  with  a  resinous,  sweet,  or  w&teTy  juice  ;  leaves  alternate,  odd-pinnate,  with- 
out stipules;  Jlowcrs  monoicous, — the  stdmitiaie  ones  in  amenis,  with  an  irregular 
calyx, — the  pistiUate  with  a  regular  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary  (and  sometimes 
with  small  petals!);  fruit  a  kind  of  dry  drupe,  with  a  woody  or  bony  endocarp 
(or  nutshell)  containing  a  4-lobed  seed,  without  albumen ;  cotyledons  fleshy  and 
oily,  sinuate-lobed. 

An  Order  consisting  chiefly  of  Walnvls  and  //tcA/>rte«,— valuable  for  their  wood, 
and  some  of  them  for  their /rwiY. 

310.  JU  GL.A1VS,  L, 

[From  the  Latin,  Jovis  Olans,  the  nut  of  Jupiter ;  by  way  of  eminence.] 

Stam.  Fl.     Aments  single,  lateral,  from  buds  without  leaves. — 
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Calyz  scale-like,  3-  to  6-parted,  adnate  to  an  entire  l-flowered  hracU 
Stamens  8  to  40,  very  short.  Pistillate  Fl.  terminal,  solitary,  or 
few  and  clustered.  Calyx  4-tootlied,  with  4  small  petals  alternating 
with  the  calyx-teeth.  Styles  2,  very  short;  stigmas  elongated, 
recurved  and  fringed.  Fruit  drupaceous, — the  epicarp  (or  hull) 
somewhat  fleshy,  fibrous  within,  not  opening;  nut  woody,  rugose 
and  irregularly  furrowed.  Juice  resinous- aromatic ;  pith  separated 
into  transverse  laminae  or  plates ;  young  branches  brittle. 

1.  J.  EiGiA,  L.  Leaflets  7  to  11,  oval,  nearly  entire,  smooth;  fruit 
roundish-oval;  nut  subcompressed,  smoothish. 
RoTAL  JuGLANS.     English  Walnut.  Madeira  Nut. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high,  branched.  Leaflets  2  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  acute,  or 
sometimes  rounded  and  emarginate  at  apex; — the  terminal  one  largest,  the  lower 
pair  smallest.  Aments  ovoid-oblong,  2  to  3  inches  in  length.  Pistillate  flowers 
in  small  terminal  clusters  of  2  or  3,  on  a  rather  short  common  peduncle.  Drupe 
oval,  or  subglobose,  mucronate,  about  2  inches  long,  and  1  or  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  smoothish  subcorlaceous  epicarp ;  nut  oval,  subcompressed,  smoothish,  or 
somewhat  corrugated. 
HaJb.  Yards,  &c.    Nat.  of  Persia.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs,  This  oriental  species  is  usually  called  English  walnut, — in 
consequence  of  having  come  to  us  by  way  of  the  mother  country. 
Such  misnomers  are  not  unfrequent  among  our  cultivated  plants. — 
The  young  fruit  of  this  is  much  esteemed,  as  a  material  for  making 
pickles. 

S*  J.  clndrea^  L.  Leaflets  16  to  17,  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded 
at  base,   serrate,   softly  pubescent  beneath;    fruit  ovoid-oblong, 
viscid-pubescent ;  nut  oval,  acuminate,  deeply  sculptured. 
CiNEEEOUs  JuGLANS.    White  Walnut.  Butter-nut. 

Stmt  20  to  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches,  and  a  smoothish  cinere- 
ous bark.  Leaflets  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  sessile.  Aments  3  to  5  inches  long.— 
PistiUcUe  flowers  3  to  5  or  7,  in  a  terminal  spike,  rather  distant,  on  a  long  common 
peduncle.  Drupe  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  1  to  near  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
short  tapering  protuberance  at  apex,— often  slightly  compressed  and  obscurely 
angular,  softly  hairy  and  clammy,  the  epicatp  thinnish  and  somewhat  coriaceous. 
Sab.  Bottom  lands ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  yoving  fruit  of  this  species — collected  about  the  last  of 
June — ^makes  good  pickles, — though  inferior  to  the  preceding.  The 
ripe  seeds  are  rather  rancid,  and  scarcely  eatable.  The  bark  aff'ords 
an  extract,  which,  in  the  form  of  pills,  is  a  convenient  and  popular 
cathartic. 

3*  J.  ni^ra,  L,  Leaflets  15  to  21,  ovate-lanceolate,  subcordate 
at  base ;  fruit  globose,  roughish-dotted,  more  or  less  spongy  when 
mature ;  nut  subglobose,  rugose-sulcate. 
Black  Juglans.    Black  Walnut. 

stem  40  to  60  or  80  feet  high,  with  spreading  crooked  branches, — often  forming 
a  broad  roundish  and  rather  open  top,  when  growing  solitary.  Leaflets  2  to  4 
inches  long,  serrate,  subsessile, — tho  terminal  one  often  starved,  or  abortive. — 
Aments  about  2  inches  long.  Pistillate fl/iwers  in  small  terminal  clusters  of  2  to  4, 
on  a  short  common  peduncle.    Drupe  V^  to  2]^  inches  in  diameter,— the  epicarp 
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(or  hull)  thickish  and  spongy,  (sometimes  oblong-OToid,  with  a  thinner  epicarp,) 

greenish-yellow  when  mature, 

Sab.  Rich  woods ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl  May.  J^V.  October 

Obs.  The  wood  of  this  noble  tree,  when  fully  grown,  is  dense  and 
fine-grained,  of  a  reddish-brown  with  darker  shades ;  and  for  beauty, 
and  value,  rivals  the  celebrated  Mahogan,'^,  in  articles  of  furniture. 
The  seeds,  though  somewhat  oily,  are  eatable,  and  generally  esteemed. 

SUV.  CA^'RYA,  Nutiall 
[Greek,  Karya, — an  ancient  name  for  the  Walnut.] 
Stam.  Fl.  Aments  mostly  in  threes,  slender,  lateral,  from  buds 
with  leaves.  Calyx  scale-like,  2-  or  3-parted,  adnate  to  an  entire 
1 -flowered  ftmc^.  Stamens  3  to  6;  aw^Aers  subsessile,  hairy.  Pis- 
tillate Fl.  terminal,  in  small  clusters.  Califx  4-cleft ;  petals  none. 
Stigmas  sessile,  discoid,  4-lobed.  Fruit  drupaceous, — the  epicarp 
coriaceous,  or  finally  subligneous,  opening  more  or  less  completely 
by  4  valves ;  nut  bony,  smooth,  usually  somewhat  4-angled.  Juice 
watery,  or  often  sweetish  and  syrup-like ;  pith  continuous ;  young 
hratiches  tough  and  pliable ;  leaflets  acuminate ;  pubescence  stellate. 

fValyes  of  the  hull  completely  separating;  seed  large  and  sweet. 

1.  C  ^Iba,  J^utt.  Leaflets  mostly  5,  obovate-lanceolate,  sharply 
serrate;  aments  smoothish ;  fruit  depressed-globose ;  nut  compressed, 
broad-oval,  4-angled,  whitish  and  thin-shelled. 

White  Carta.     Shell-bark,  or  Shag-bark  Hickory. 

Stem  60  to  80  feet  high,— the  outer  hark  exfoliating  in  long  rigid  scales  or  plates, 
which  generally  adhere  in  the  middle,  while  one  or  both  ends  are  elevated,  making 
the  sur&uje  very  rugged  and  shaggy.  Leajlets  3  or  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,— the 
terminal  one  usually  largest,  and  the  lower  pair  much  smaller.  Aments  at  the 
base  of  the  young  growth,  2  to  4  inches  long,  triple  or  3-parted  on  a  common 
peduncle,  pendulous,  with  a  linear-lanceolate  hract  at  the  base  of  each  lateral 
ament;  stamens  mostly  4.  distillate  fioiuers  mostly  2  or  3  together,  sessile  on  a 
common  peduncle.  Fruit  somewhat  umbilicate  at  both  ends,  sulcate  along  the 
sutures  of  the  yalres;  epicarp  thick  and  subcarnosely  coriaceous;  nut  about  an 
inch  long, — the  shell  thin  and  frangible. 
Hob.  Low  grounds ;  along  streams :  frequent.    FL  May.  Fr,  Octo. 

Obs,  The  nuts  of  this  tree  are  well  known,  and  highly  esteemed. 
There  are  some  varieties, — with  the  bwtk  less  shaggy,  the  fruit  with 
a  thinner  epicarp,  the  nut  with  a  thicker  shelly  and  a  kernel,  or 
seed,  of  inferior  quality.  The  whole  genus  is  believed  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  continent,— -and  is  celebrated  for  affording  a  superior  quality 
of  fire-wood. 

f  t  Valves  of  the  hull  partially  separating.    *;Seed  svml\  but  edible. 

2.  C  tollient6sa,  JVutt.  Leaflets  mostly  7,  oblong-lanceolate, 
slightly  serrate ;  aments  tomentose ;  fruit  oval ;  nut  rather  large, 
somewhat  6-angled,  pale  brown  and  thick-shelled. 

Tomentose  Carta.     White-heart  Hickory.  Mocker-nut. 

Stem  60  to  80  feet  or  more  in  height,— the  baric  with  the  fibres  intertocked  and 
not  exfoliating.  Leaflets  4  to  8  inches  long,  roughish-pubescent  beneath,  and 
sprinkled  with  dark-purple  particles  among  the  stellate  pubescence.  Artunts  4  to 
6  inches  long.    FistUUiie  flowers  mostly  in  pairs,  sessile  on  a  short  thick  bracteate 
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common  peduncle.    Fruit  about  2  inches  long;   epicarp  thick  and  coriaceous^ 
finally  hard  and  woody, — the  valves  opening  more  than  half  way  to  the  base;  nui 
6-angled  near  the  apex,  thick  and  bony. 
Hab.  Rich  woodlands :  common.    FL  May.  F'.  October. 

Obs.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this, — one  (var.  maxima,  JVuii.) 
with  remarkably  large  fruit,  in  3Iontgomery  County,  near  the  Schuyl- 
kill,—rand  possibly  in  this  County,  also.  This  species  has  the  wood 
white  to  the  centre, — and  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  all,  for  fuel. — 
It  is  replete,  in  early  summer,  with  a  sweet  syrup-like  sap ;  and 
when  cut,  at  that  season,  is  much  preyed  upon  by  worms. 

8.  C#  microcarpa^  Nutt.  Leaflets   5   to  7,  oblong-lanceolate, 
serrate;    aments   smooth;  fruit  roundish-ovoid;  nut   small,  some- 
what 4-angled,  thin-shelled. 
Small-fruited  Carta. 

Stem  60  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  close  bark.  Leafiets  4  to  8  inches  long,  nearly 
smooth  on  both  sides, — the  under  surface  sprinkled  with  dark-purple  particles. — 
Aments  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long.  Pistillate  flowers  2  or  3  together,  sessile  on  a  com- 
mon peduncle ;  calyx  teeth  rather  conspicuous.  Fruit  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
epicarp  thin,  with  the  sutures  prominent. 
Hah.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  October. 

Obs.  This  species  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  C.  alba^  and 
G.  glabra  ;  and,  I  think,  presents  several  varieties. 

4.  C  g'l^bra^  Torrey.  Leaflets  about  7,  lanceolate,  serrate: 
aments  smoothish ;  fruit  pyriform  or  subglobose ;  nut  smooth  and 
even,  thinnish-shelled  but  hard. 

C,  porcina.  Nutt.  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed,  2.  p.  546. 
Smooth  Carta.     Pig-nut  Hickory.  Broom  Hickory. 

Stem  40  to  60  or  80  feet  high,  with  a  close  bark,  and  tough  twiggy  branches. — 
Leaflets  (sometimes  5,  or  9,)  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  generally  smooth,  and  sprinkled 
with  purple  particles  beneath.  Aments  2  to  4  inches  long,  occasionally  in  pairs. 
Pistillate  fl/ywers  solitary,  or  2  or  3  together,  sessile  and  rather  distant,  on  a  common 
I>eduncle;  calyx-teeth  long,  linear-lanceolate.  Fruit  about  an  inch  long;  epicarp 
thin,  opening  but  partially. 
Hah.  Low,  moist  woods :  frequent,    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Octo. 

Ohs.  The  young  saplings  of  this  species  were  formerly  much 
ijsed  for  making  splint  brooms, — on  account  of  the  toughness  of  its 
woody  fibres ;  and  the  sprouts,  or  seedling  plants,  are  often  em- 
ployed, for  the  same  reason,  in  rural  economy,  as  a  kind  of  rude 
ligatures,  under  the  name  of  Hickory  Withes.  The  mature  wood  is 
preferred,  by  wheel-wrights,  for  making  the  axles  of  carts  and 
wagons... 

*  *  Seed  small,  and  intensely  hitter. 

5.  C  a.IIl^ra,5  Nutt.  Leaflets  7  to  9,  oblong-lanceolate,  serrate ; 
aments  pubescent ;  fruit  roundish-ovoid,  acuminate ;  nut  obcordate, 
small,  thin  shelled  and  fragile. 

Bitter  Carta.     Swamp  Hickory.  Bitter-nut. 

Stem  60  to  80  feet  high,  with  twiggy  branches  and  yellow  buds, — the  hark  at 
flwrt  close  and  even,  finally  more  or  less  fissured.  Leajleis  2  to  5  or  6  inches  long, 
slightly  pubescent  beneath.    Aments  1  to  2  inches  long,  sometimes  in  pairs. — 
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PlstiUate  Jloivers  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  pedunculate.    Fruit  %  of  an  inch  long, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  yellow  resinous  particles,— the  epicarp  thin,  with  4  ridged 
or  prominent  sutures  at  summit,  partially  opening. 
Hob.  Low  grounds ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding;  but  the 
rule — "by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them" — applies  well,  here. 

OEDEE  XCII.    CUPULIF'EEAE. 

Trees,  or  shrubs;  leaves  alternate,  simple,  penninerved,  with  deciduous  stipules; 
flowers  monoicous, — the  staminate  ones  mostly  in  cyiindric  (rarely  globose)  ameniSj 
the pistiUate  furnished  with  an  involucre  which  forms  a  kind  of cupule,  or  covering, 
to  the  (by  abortion)  1-celled  1-seeded  indehiscent  wit^ ;  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
2-  to  7-celled  ovary, — the  minute  calyx-teeth  crowning  its  summit ;  embryo  without 
albumen, — the  cotyledons  thick  and  fleshy.  A  highly  important  and  valuable  Order, 
— as  will  appear  by  the  plants  here  enumerated. 

A.  Anthers  2-celled.    a.  Cotyledons  hypogaean  in  germination. 

]The  ancient  Classical  name.] 
Stam.  Fl.  Aments  several  from  the  same  scaly  bud,  simple,  slen- 
der, pendulous, — the  florets  clustered,  destitute  of  brads.  Calyx 
6-  to  8-  (mostly  5-)  parted;  stamens  5  to  10  or  12.  Pistillate 
Fl.  in  small  clusters,  sometimes  on  a  long  common  peduncle.  In- 
volucre 1-flowered,— formed  of  numerous  little  imbricated  scales 
(or  bracts)  united  into  a  cup,  and  becoming  woody,  or  bark-like. — 
Calyx  6-toothed.  Ovary  about  3-celled, — each  cell  with  a  pair  of 
collateral  suspended  ovules  ;  stigmas  as  many  as  the  cells.  Nut  (or 
Acorn)  ovoid,  or  oblong,  mucronate,  surrounded  at  base  (sometimes 
nearly  included)  by  the  enlarged  indurated  involucre,  or  cupule. — 
Mostly  trees :  flowers  greenish, — the  pistillate  ones  quite  inconspic- 
uous; all  appearing  in  May,  and  the  fruit  generally  mature  in 
October.  In  about  half  the  species,  the  acorns  are  biennial, — i.  e. 
2  years  in  coming  to  maturity.  The  Oaks  constitute  a  noble  genus, — 
being  emphatically  (as  Endlicher  says  of  the  Order,)  '■'■sylvarum 
decora^^ — the  pride  and  ornament  of  our  American  forests. 

§1.  Fruit  annual;  clusters  mostly  pedunculate;  leaves  not  mucronate;  cupule 

hemispherical  or  bowl-shaped. 

t  White-Oak  group ;  leaves  obtusely  sinuate — or  pinnatifid-lobed. 

1.  Q«  oMllSilOba.^  Mx.  Leaves  tawny-pubescent  beneath,  obo- 
vate-oblong,  cuneate  at  base,  irregularly  sinuate-lobed, — the  upper 
lobes  dilated,  retuse ;  acorn  roundish-ovoid,  rather  small. 
Obtuse-lobed  Quercus.     Post  Oak.  Barrens  White-oak, 

Stem  30  to  40  or  50  feet  high;  branches  irregular,  spreading,  densely  pubescent 
while  young.  Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  subcoriaceous,  mostly  with  3  unequal 
angular  sinuses, — the  upper  surface  finally  smoothish  and  shining,  the  under 
clothed  with  a  ferruginous  or  tawny  stellate  pubescence ;  petioles  about  half  an 
inch  in  length.  Acorn  about  half  an  inch  long,  often  depressed  or  umbilicate  at 
apex, — ^the  lower  half  embraced  by  the  scaly  hemispherical  cupule,  which  is  sessile, 
or  the  fruit  often  in  small  clusters  on  a  common  peduncle. 
Hab.  Dry  sterile  hills;  on  Serpentine  rock:  frequent. 
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Obs.  The  wood  of  this,  often  rather  scrubby-looking  species,  is 
valued  for  its  durability ;  and  is  also  esteemed  as  fuel. 

5J«  jQj,  alba,  L.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  or  obovate,  regularly  pin- 
na tifid-lobed, — lobes  small,  oblong,  obtuse,  mostly  entire,  the  sinuses 
narrow ;  cupule  tuberculate ;  acorn  ovoid-oblong. 
White  Quercus.     Common  White-Oak. 

*Si!em,  60  to  100  feet  high,  and  2  to  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  whitish  or  light 
grey  bark.  Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  usually  with  3  to  5  lobes  on  each  side  (some- 
times cuneate  and  3-lobed) ;  petioles  y^  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Aewn  of 
medium  size  (near  an  inch  long),  seated  in  a  shallowish  bowl-shaped  pubescent 
cupukj — the  fruit  generally  in  pairs,  sessile  on  a  common  peduncle  about  half  an 
inch  in  length. 
Hab.  Woodlands:  every  where  common. 

Obs.  This  is  one  of  our  finest  and  most  valuable  forest  trees, — 
often  attaining  to  an  enormous  size,  and  not  less  entitled  than  its 
English  congener,  to  the  epithets  employed  by  Cowper: — 

"Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  Oak." 
The  timber  is  firm  and  durable,  and  much  used  in  the  various 
mechanic  arts.  The  keels  of  some  of  our  largest  national  vessels 
have  been  obtained  from  this  Oak.  The  bark  is  astringent  and 
tonic, — while  the  acorns  are  sweet  and  nutritious,  affording  a  favor- 
ite food  for  swine.  A  variety  (or  hybrid),  with  more  deeply-lobed 
leaves,  and  considerably  larger  fruit,  has  been  observed  near  the 
South  Western  border  of  our  County,  by  my  vigilant  friend,  Mr. 
Joshua  Hoopes. 

ft  Chestnut-Oak  group-,  leaves  coarsely  and  obtusely  sinuate-dentate. 

3.  Q,  biCOlor,  Willd.  Leaves  oblong-obovate,  unequally  den- 
tate, densely  villous  and  olive-green  beneath ;  acorn  ovoid-oblong. 
Two-colored  Quercus.     Swamp  White-Oak. 

Stem  40  to  60  or  70  feet  high.    Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  varying  from  broad- 
ovate  to  obovate ;  petioles  about  half  an  inch  in  length.    Fruit  in  pairs  (or  often 
single),  sessile  on  an  axillary  common  peduncle  1  or  2  to  4  inches  long;  acorn 
rather  large, — the  cupule  dentate  on  the  margin. 
Hob.  Low  grounds;  along  streams,  &c.:  frequent. 

Obs.  This  is  every  way  inferior  in  value  to  the  preceding. 

4f  Q»  montana,  Willd.  Leaves  broadly  obovate,  nearly  equally 
dentate,  pubescent  and  subglaucous  beneath ;  cupule  subturbinate 
at  base ;  acorn  elliptic-oblong,  large. 
Mountain  Quercus.     Rock  Chestnut-Oak. 

stem  40  to  60  or  70  feet  high, — when  old,  the  bark  thick  and  deeply  furrowed. 
Leaves  4  to  8  inches  long,  sometimes  roundish-obovate,  unequal  at  base, — the 
teeth  short,  broad,  and  somewhat  mucronate,  with  a  callous  point;  petioles  3^  an 
incli  to  an  inch  in  length.  Fruit  on  short  common  peduncles ;  acorn  about  an  inch 
and  quarter  long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Hah.  Hilly,  rocky  woodlands ;  frequent. 

Obs.  The  wood  of  this  is  considered  valuable, — and  the  bark  is 
prized  by  Tanners.  The  acorns,  also,  are  nutritious,  and  sought 
after  by  swine. 
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5.  Q.  Prinus,  L.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  acute,  nearly  equally 
and  obtusely  dentate,  green  above ;  acorn  ovoid,  large. 

Swamp  Chestnut-Oak. 

stem  60  to  90  feet  high.  Leaves  6  to  8  inches  long,  conRpicuously  penninerved, 
with  a  coarse  tooth  for  each  nerve,  and  a  small  callus  at  apex  of  each ;  petioles  1  to 
near  2  inches  in  length.  Fruit  in  pairs  (1  often  abortive)  on  a  common  peduncle 
about  half  an  inch  long ;  acorn  rather  thicker  than  the  preceding,  but  not  quite 
80  long. 
Hah.  Great  Valley :  not  very  common. 

0^5.  This  species — which  is  often  a  fine  tree,  affording  valuable 
timber — presents  some  varieties;  while  the  whole  ^rowphave  such  a 
general  resemblance,  that  the  elder  Michaux  reduced  them  all  to 
modifications  of  Q.  Prinus, 

6.  Q.  Csist^nea.^  Willd.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
equally  and  rather  acutely  dentate,  yellowish  above ;  acorn  roundish- 
ovoid,  rather  small. 

Chestnut  Quercus.     Chestnut-Oak.  Yellow  Oak. 

Stem  50  to  80  feet  high.    Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long, — the  points  of  the  teeth  (and 
along  the  whole  edge  of  the  leaf)  callous ;  peUoles  }4  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Fruit 
sessile,  or  on  what  seems  designed  for  a  short  comm,on  peduncle,    ^com  sweetish 
and  nutritious. 
Hob.  Great  Valley ;  near  Brooke's  Mill :  not  common. 

Obs.  This  is  also  variable ;  but,  generally,  the  leaves— both  in  size 
and  figure — have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Chestnnt-tree. 

"y*   Q»  prinoides,  Willd.    Dwarf;  leaves  obovate   and  lance- 
oblong,  obtuse   or  acute,  coarsely   (or   often   obsoletely)  sinitate- 
dentate,  acute  at  base;  acorn  ovoid,  small. 
Q.  chinquapin.  3Ix.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  536. 
Prinus-like  Quercus.     Dwarf  Chestnut-Oak.  Chinquapin-Oak* 

^m  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  slender  and  much  branched.    Leaves  3  to  5  or  6  inches 
long, — the  teeth  mostly  obtuse,  often  nearly  obsolete,  or  the  margin  merely 
repand;  petioles  '^io'^/^Ko.  inch  in  length.    Fruit  sessile,  often  abundant. 
Hoi).  Dry,  slaty  hills:  frequent. 

Obs.  There  seems  to  be  two  varieties  o^this  shrub;— the  leaves  of 
one  looking  like  a  dwarf  specimen  of  Q.  montana, — ^and  of  the 
other,  like  a  miniature  Q.  Castanea. 

§  2.  Fruit  biennial  ;  clusters  sessile. 

fit  Black  and  Bed-Oak  group ;  leaves  setaceously  mucronate,  repand,  or  acuteli/ 

sinuate-lobed. 

*  Cupule  suhturhinate  at  base. 

8.  Q.  ntgra^  L.  Leaves  broadly  cuneate,  dilated  at  apex,  and 
repand  or  obscurely  3-  or  5-lobed  at  the  end,  rusty-puberulent 
beneath ;  cupule  very  scaly ;  acorn  roundish-ovoid,  rather  small. 
Black  Quercus.     Black-Jack. 

Stem  20  to  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  a  thickish  furrowed  dark-colored  bark. — 
Leaves  5  to  8  inches  long,  and  4  to  6  inches  wide  at  apex,  narrowed  rapidly  towards 
the  obtuse  base,  so  as  to  be  almost  triangular,  coriaceous, — the  bristle-like  points 
Bomewhat  deciduous;  petioles  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Jffdb.  Thin  soils ;  West  Nottingham :  rare. 
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Obs.  This  species — which  is  chiefly  valued  for  fuel — is  abundant 
in  the  adjacent  districts  of  Maryland ;  but  has  only  been  found 
within  the  present  year  (1852),  in  our  County,  by  the  active  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Joshua  Hoopes. 

9.  Q.  ili€if4>lia,  Wangenh.  Dwarf;  leaves  cuneate-obovate, 
angulate-lobed,  cinereous-tomentose  beneath;  fruit  small,  in  nu- 
merous clusters  on  the  branches ;  acorn  roundish-ovoid. 

Q.  Banisteri.  Mx.  ^  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  533. 
Ilex-lkaved  Quercus.     Black  Scrub-Oak.  Bear-Oak. 

Stem  3  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  with  numerous  crooked  spreading  branches.    Lmves 
2  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  often  3-lohed  at  apex,  others  angularly  5-lobed  and  some- 
what fiddle-shaped ;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.    Acorns  striped. 
Ilab.  Sterile,  slaty  hills:  frequent. 

Obs.  This  worthless  little  species  is  abundant  on  our  Barrens ; 
but  is  rarely  seen  on  good  land. 

10.  Q.  tinetdria,  Bartram.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  sinuate- 
lobed,  more  or  less  rusty-puberulent  beneath ;  cupule  scaly,  thick ; 
acorn  ovoid,  rather  small. 

Dyer's  Quercus.     Black-Oak.  Quercitron. 

Stem  60  to  80  or  90  feet  high,  and  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  thickish  fur- 
rowed dark -colored  outer  bark,  and  a  spongy  yellow  inner  bark.  Leaves  6  or  8 
inches  long,  obovate  in  their  outline,  more  or  less  deeply  sinuate-lobed  (usually  3 
principal  lobes  on  each  side), — the  under  surface  loosely  clothed  with  little  fascicles 
of  short  hairs,  which  give  it  aroughish  powdery  appearance;  petioles  1  to  2  inches 
in  length. 
Hab.  Kich  upland  woods :  common. 

Obs.  The  tvood  of  this  fine  tree  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  some 
others;  but  the  inner  bark  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce, 
under  the  name  of  Quercitron.  It  is  employed  in  dyeing  yellow; 
and  has  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  Weld  {Reseda  luteola,  L.),  in 
the  manufactories  of  Europe,  in  calico  printing. 

II  •  Q.    COCCinea,  Wangenh.  Leaves   oval  in   outline,   deeply 
sinuate-pinnatilid,  with  broad  and  open  sinuses,  smooth  and  shining 
green  on   both  sides;   cupule  conspicuously  scaly;   acorn  roundish- 
ovoid,  depressed  at  apex. 
Crimson  Quercus.     Scarlet-Oak. 

Stem  50  to  SO  feet  high.    Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  with  3  or  4  principal 
narrowish  divergent  lobes  on  each  side,  the  sinuses  deep,  rounded  and  wider  at 
bottom,— b()(oming  a  showy  crimson  in  autumn :  petioles  2  to  4  inches  in  length. 
Hab.  Hilly  woodlands:  frequent. 

Obs.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  much  sought  after  by  our  Tanners, 
who  (not  being  acquainted  with  the  Q.  falcata)  erroneously  call  it 
^^ Spanish  Oak'';  and  give  it  the  preference  over  all  the  other  Oaks, 
that  are  common  here,  for  their  business.  The  crimson  leaves  of 
this  species,  where  it  abounds,  impart  a  gorgeous  and  magnificent 
appearance  to  our  forests,  in  autumn;  and  it  is  really  marvellous, 
that  a  tree  so  handsome  at  all  seasons,  should  be  so  rarely  seen  in 
the  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  of  persons  of  any  pretensions  to 
taste. 
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1^.  Q.  falC^ta,  Mx.  Leaves  lobed  toward  the  apex,  the  lobes 
elongated,  and  the  lateral  ones  more   or  less  falcate, — the  under 
surface   clothed  with  a   short  greyish-tawny  pubescence;  cupule 
shallow ;  acorn  roundish-ovoid. 
Falcate  Quercus.     Spanish-Oak. 

Stem  50  to  80  feet  high, — the  young  branches  often  tawny-pubescent.  Leaves  4 
to  8  or  9  inches  long,  obtuse  at  base,  with  2  or  3  distant  and  mostly  falcate  lobes 
on  each  side, — those  on  small  trees,  or  young  branches,  often  dilated  and  3-lobed 
at  apex ;  petioles  about  an  inch  in  length,  densely  pubescent  when  the  young 
branches  are.  Cupule  on  a  short  peduncle. 
Hob.  Woods,  on  the  North  Valley  hill :  very  rare. 

Obs.  Although  abundant  in  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  this  species 
was  not  detected,  in  our  County,  until  the  present  season  (1852), — 
when  specimens  were  brought  to  me,  from  the  above  named  locality, 
by  my  friend  Joshua  Hoopes — whose  vigilant  and  quick-discerning 
eyes,  few  such  natural  objects,  within  the  circuit  of  his  walks,  are 
permitted  to  escape.  The  hark  of  this,  which  is  the  true  Spanish 
Oak^  is  believed  to  be  the  best  of  the  genus,  for  the  purpose  of  tan- 
ning hides. 

*  *  Cupule^ai  oi  base,  shallow  and  saucer-shaped. 

13.  Q.  r libra,  L.  Leaves  pale  beneath,  sinuate-lobed,  the  sin- 
uses rather  shallow ;  acorn  oblong-ovoid,  rather  large. 
Bed  Quercus.     Red  Oak. 

Stem  60  to  90  feet  high.  Leaves  5  to  8  or  9  inches  long,  and  3  to  6  inches  wide, 
oblong  or  obovate,  with  short  incised-dentate  lobes  (usually  3  principal  lobes,  and 
2  or  3  smaller  ones,  on  each  side) ;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length.  Cupule  with 
the  scales  so  compact  as  to  present  a  smoothish,  or  nearly  even,  outer  surface ; 
acorn  a  little  turgid,  or  plump,  about  an  inch  long. 
Hab.  Hilly  woodlands :  frequent. 

Obs.  Justice  to  myself,  and  to  the  truths  of  Natural  History — as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Emerson,  author  of  the  admirable  Report  on  the 
Forest  trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts — requires  that  I  should 
here  rectify  a  misapprehension  under  which  I  labored,  when  com- 
piling the  little  work  entitled  Agricultural  Botany.  I  had  always 
understood  (of  course,  from  others — having  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  subject,)  that  the  bark  of  this  species  was  in  high  repute  with 
the  Tanners, — and  so  stated:  But,  on  a  more  careful  and  particular 
inquiry  of  intelligent  practical  men,  in  that  business,  I  learn  that 
it  is  regarded  as  being  much  inferior  in  value  to  the  bark  of  Q. 
coccinea, — and  am  now  satisfied  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  substantially 
correct  in  the  statement,  that  it  is  *' almost  worthless  for  the  use 
of  the  Tanner."     The  timber  of  this  tree  is  also  of  inferior  value. 

14.  Q.  palustris,  I^u  Roi.  Leaves  smooth  and  green  on  both 
sides,  deeply  sinuate-pinnatifid,  with  broad  rounded  sinuses  and 
divaricate  lobes ;  acorn  subglobose,  small. 
Marsh  Quercus.     Pin-Oak.  Water-Oak. 

Stem  40  to  60  or  70  feet  high ;  branches  numerous,  rather  slender,  horizontal  or 
drooping,  often  nearly  covered  with  diseased"  knobs.  Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  usual* 
ly  with  3  narrow  diyaricate  lobes  on  each  side ;  petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length.— 
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CupuU  nearly  even  on  the  outer  surface,  often  abruptly  tapering  from  the  flat 

base ;  acorn  scarcely  half  an  inch  long. 

Hai.  Wet,  low  grounds;  along  streams :  frequent. 

Ohs,  The  wood  of  this  species  is  very  firm, — and  is  much  em- 
ployed by  wheelwrights,  and  other  mechanics.  It  would  seem  that 
this,  and  the  Q.  falcata,  are  severally  pretty  much  confined  to 
opposite  sides  of  diason  and  Dixon's  line;  the  Q.  palustris  being 
chiefly  northern,  and  the  Q.  falcata  southern. 

313.  CASTA^]¥EA,  Tournef. 
[Named  from  a  City  of  Thessaly  (Castanea), — famed  for  Chestnuts,] 
Stam.  Fl.  interruptedly  clustered  in  long  naked  cylindrical  spike- 
form  aments.  Calyx  5-  or  6-parted.  Stamens  8  to  15.  Pistillate 
Fl.  usually  in  threes,  within  ovoid  squarrose  solitary  or  clustered 
involucres.  Calyx  urceolate, — the  border  5-  or  6-cleft,  crowning  the 
3-  to  8-celled  ovary.  Abortive  stamens  5  to  12,  Stigmas  bristle-like, 
as  many  as  the  cells  of  the  ovary.  Nuts  (by  abortion)  1 -seeded, 
coriaceous,  1,2,  or  3  together,  inclosed  in  the  globose  prickly  in- 
volucre^ which  opens  by  4  valves  at  maturity.  Cotyledons  thick, 
somewhat  plicate  and  cohering  together,  sweetish  and  farinaceous. 
Flowers  appearing  after  the  leaves. 

1.  C  Vesca,  L.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  sinuate- 
serrate,  smooth  and  green  on  both  sides;  nuts  usually  2  or  3  in 
each  involucre. 

Eatable  Castanea,     Chestnut-tree. 

^m  60  to  80  or  90  feet  high,  and  2  to  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter.  Leaves  6  to  9 
inches  long ;  petioles  }4  ^^  i^^h  to  ^  in  length.  Staminate  flowers  whitish,  in 
dense  bracteate  clusters,  on  axillary  aments  4  to  8  inches  in  length;  stamens  long. 
Pistillate  flowers  in  threes,  in  an  ovoid  involucre  which  is  solitary,  or  often  in 
clusters  of  3  or  4,  subsessile,  enlarging,  finally  globose,  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
thickly  covered  or  armed  all  over  with  sharp  compound  or  coalesced  prickles 
(modified  bracts),  and  densely  villous  within.  Nuts  3  (by  abortion  often  2,  or  1), 
reddish-brown,  smooth  below,  the  upper  half  covered  with  a  greyish-tawny  pubes- 
cence; the  middle  nut  flatted  on  both  sides,  the  lateral  ones  plano-convex, — and 
when  the  lateral  ones  are  both  abortive,  the  central  one  becomes  roundish-ovoid. 
Hab.  Woodlands;  slaty  hills,  abundant.    J* Z.  June.  i^r.  Octo. 

Obs.  The  American  Chestnut-tree  scarcely  differs  from  the  Eu- 
ropean, except  in  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Our  native  nuts 
are  smaller,  and  the  seeds  much  sweeter,  than  those  of  the  European 
variety.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  light,  but  very  durable, — not 
esteemed  for  fuel,  but  highly  valued  for  making  fences. 

2.  C.  piDiIIlila^  Mx.  Dwarf;  leaves  obovate-oblong,  acute,  serrate 
or  denticulate,  whitish-tomentose  beneath;  nut  solitary,  ovoid, 
small. 

Dwarp  Castanea.     Chinquapin. 

Stem  6  to  10  feet  high  (much  larger  under  culture).  Leaves  2  to  6  inches  long ; 
petioles  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Aments  of  staminate  flowers  1  or  2  to  4  inches 
long,  slender  and  numerous.  Involucres  of  the  pistillate  flowers  in  spikes,  or 
clustered  on  short  tomentose  axillary  common  peduncles,  finally  globose,  an  inch 
or  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  armed  all  over  with  the  prickly  bracts.    Nut  (by 
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abortion?)  constantly  solitary,  small,  oToid,  acute,  dark  brown,  pubescent  at 

summit. 

Hah.  Thin  soils;  near  the  Maryland  line.    Fl.  June.  i^.  Octo. 

Ohs.  This  shrub  is  rare,  north  of  Maryland, — in  some  portions  of 
which  State  it  is  very  abundant.  The  seeds  are  sweet,  and  pleasant, 
— but  are  scarcely  half  the  size  of  our  chestnuts ;  while  both  (and 
especially  the  chinquapins)  are  very  subject  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
worms. 

b.  Cotyledons  epigaean  in  germination. 

374.  FAMOUS,  Tournef. 
[Latin — from  the  Greek,  phago,  to  eat ;  the  fruit  being  esculent.] 
Stam.  Fl.  in  globose  long-peduncled  pendulous  clusters,  with  de- 
ciduous scale-like  bracts.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-  or  6-cleft.  Stamens 
8  to  12.  Pistillate  Fl.  usually  in  pairs,  within  an  ovoid  pedun- 
culate involucre,  which  is  formed  of  numerous  coalesced  subulate 
flexible  bracts.  Calyx  urceolate, — the  border  elongated,  and  cleft 
into  4  or  5  subulate  segments.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  2  ovules  in 
each  cell  [^.  Gray.  "Ovula  in  \ocu\is  solitaria,"  UndL^;  styles  S, 
filiform;  stigmas  lateral.  Nuts  ovoid-triquetrous,  usually  2  in  the 
coriaceous  flexibly-muricate  4-valved  involucre.  Cotyledons  thick, 
plicately  folded.  Trees,  with  a  thin  smooth  cinereous  bark,  hori- 
zontal branches,  long  terete  acuminate  buds,  and  greenish-yellow 
flowers. 

1.  F,  ferruginea,  Ait.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  more 
or  less  dentate,  ciliate ;  the  flexible-armature,  or  bracts,  of  the  in- 
volucre spreading,  or  recurved. 

F.  sylvatica.     L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  538.  not  of  Linn. 
Feeeuginous  Fagus.     Beech-tree. 

Ste;m,  40  to  60  or  70  feet  high.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  penninerved,  plicate 
along  the  nerves  while  young,  and  silky-pilose,  finally  smoothish  above ;  petioles^ 
'%  to  3^  an  inch  in  length ;  Stipules  long,  linear,  membranaceous,  tawny,  caducous. 
Aments  of  staminate  flowers  loosely  subglobose,  numerous,  on  slender  peduncles  1 
to  13^  inches  long.  Involucres  of  pistillate  flowers  fewer,  on  rigid  axillary  peduncles 
about  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Hob.  Low  moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  loood  of  this  tree,  from  its  density  and  uniform  texture, 
is  much  valued  for  many  purposes ;  and  the  oily  Mast,  or  seeds, 
afl"ord  a  nutritious  food  for  swine. 

The  Beech — although  a  symmetrical  and  handsome  tree — ^has  been 
unaccountably  neglected,  in  this  country,  as  an  ornamental  shade- 
tree  :  and  yet  it  would  seem,  from  Viegil's  Pastorals,  that  in  the 
land  of  sweet  do-nothing  ("dolce  far  niente"),  the  Italian  Peasant, 
of  ancient  times,  found  an  enviable  enjoyment  under  its  spreading 
branches — 

"paiulae  recuhans  sub  tegmine  Fagi." 

Our  Aborigines,  however,  think  they  have  improved  upon  the 
luxurious  indulgence  of  the  Italians, — judging  by  the  following  re- 
mark of  an  Indian  Chief  to  Col.  Butlee — as  reported  and  rendered 
by  St.  John  DE  Ce^jvecoeub  : — *'Ah!  mon  fr^re,  *  *  *  tune  con- 
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noitras  jamais  comme  nous  le  bonheur  de  nepenser  d  Hen  et  de  ne 
rien  faire  :     Apres  le  sommeil,  c'est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  delicieux  1" 

B.  Anthers  l-celled;  staminate  flowers  imbricated  in  simple  cylindric  aiMnU-. 

SI'S.  CO^RYIilJS,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  Korysy  a  helmet,  or  cap ;  in  reference  to  the  Involucre.'] 
Stam.  Fl.  cali/x  of  2  collateral  scales  beneath  the  bract,  and  all  three 
united  at  base.  Stamens  8,  subsessile;  anthers  hristly  at  n^ex. — 
Pistillate  Fl.  in  terminal  bracteate  clusters.  Ovary  2-celled,  with 
1  ovule  in  each  cell;  stigmas  2,  filiform.  JSfuthonj,  roundish-OYoidj 
subcompressed  at  apex,  solitary  or  separately  inclosed  in  the  en- 
larged leathery  foliaceous  bilabiate  lacerate-dentate  involucre. — ■ 
Shrubs:  the  staminate  aments  preceding  the  leaves,  yellowish-green 
when  in  flower. 

1.  C.  AvELLANA,  L.  Leaves  orbicular-cordate,  acuminate;  stipules 
ovate-oblong,  obtuse;  involucre  about  the  length  of  the  fruit. 
AvELLAN  CoEYLus.     Filbert.     Hazel-nut. 

iStem  6  to  10  feet  high,  branching  from  the  base.    Leaves  3  to  4  or  5  inches  long", 
often  ohovate-cordate,  doubly  serrate;  petioles  ^  to  %  of  an  inch  in  length.  Pistil- 
late flowers  few,  in  ."(iuamose  clusters, — ^the  scales  (or  bracts)  enlarging,  uniting 
and  forming  the  involucres.    Stigmas  purple.    Nuts  rather  large. 
Hab.  Yards,  &c.    Nat  of  Asia  Minor.    FL  March.  Fr.  Sept, 

Obs.  The  Filbert,  or  Hazel-nut,  of  the  old  world,  is  now  becoming 
known  among  us, — and  not  unfrequently  cultivated.  "The  bushea 
were  originally  imported  into  Italy  from  Pontus,  and  [the  fruitj 
known  among  tlie  Romans  by  the  appellation  of  A^ux  pontica, — = 
which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  was  changed  into  that  of  ]^ux  Avel- 
lana ;  from  the  place  [_AveUa,  near  Naples]  where  the}^  had  been 
most  successfully  propagated,"  The  young  forked  twigs  of  this 
shrub  constitute  the  celebrated  divining-rod  [Virgula  clivinitoria)., 
with  which  certain  impostors  beyond  the  Atlantic  pretend  to  dis- 
cover the  localities  of  precious  metals,  and  subterranean  fountains. 
The  imposture,  and  the  credulity  on  which  it  operated,  have  both 
reached  our  shores ;  but  the  Filbert  not  being  indigenous  here,  a 
capital  substitute,  or  pkytognostic  equivalent,  was  discovered  in  the 
Witch  Hazel  {Ilamamelis) !  The  twigs  of  Peach  trees,  also,  have  been 
found  to  ansAver  i]\Q  purpose  nearly  as  well  as  Witch  Hazel ;  and 
thus  the  occult  sciences  of  Oi-e-finding,  und  Water-smelling,  have 
been  enabled,  in  some  degree — even  in  this  "progressive"  age — to 
keep  pace  with  the  sublime  mysteries  of  Clairvoyance,  and  Spiritual 
Rappings ;  as  well  as  with  the  lucrative  manufacture  of  Panaceas^ 
and  Indian  Specifics!  It  is,  indeed,  both  humiliating  and  discourag- 
ing, to  contemplate  the  facility  with  which  a  large  portion  of  man- 
kind can  be  made  the  dupes  of  such  miserable  trumpery. 

!2»  C.  Americana,  Marshall.  Leaves  obovate-cordate,  acumin- 
ate; stipules  ovate;   involucre  about  twice  as  long  as  the  fruit, 
ventricose  at  base,  the  border  dilated  and  compressed. 
American  Corylus.     Wild  Hazel-nut. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  high,  slender,  branching,— the  young  branches  virgate,  pubes- 
cent and  glandular-hispid.    Lmves  3  to  6  inches  long,  dentate-serrate;  petioles  }4 
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of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  l6ngth.    PistiUoUe  flowers  seyeral  (often  6  or  8),  in  pedun- 
culate squamose  clusters,— the  scala  enlarging,  uniting  and  forming  the  glandular- 
hispid  involucres.    Nuts  ^  an  inch  in  length,  rather  wider  than  Ion  g. 
Hob.  Borders  of  thickets:  frequent.    Fl.  March.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  shrub  is  well  known,  for  its  fruity — ^which,  however,  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

3*  C.  rostrate)  Ait.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acuminate ;  involucre 

contracted  into  a  tubular  beak,  and  extended  much  beyond  the 

fruit. 

Beaeei>  CoRYLUSk     Dwarf  Filbert. 

t^em  2  to  4  or  5  feet  hi^h,  slender,  branching,  smoothish.  Leavti  2  to  3  inches 
long,  truncate  or  slightly  cordate  at  base,  doubly  serrate;  j)c<iofe«  3^  to  J^  an  inch 
in  length.  Pistillate  flowers  few  (about  3),  in  pedunculate  clusters,  sometimea 
solitary.  Invducres  hirsute,  about  3  times  as  long  as  the  fruit, — the  base  oyoid, 
half  an  inch  iii  diameter-^the  beiik  about  an  inch  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  sulcate- 
striate,  2-parted  half  its  length. 
Hob.  Along  Brandy  wine,  near  Coatesville :  rare^    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  This  curious  little  species  was  detected  in  the  above  locality, 
in  1841,  by  Mr.  JoiN  M'Minn,  a  zealous  Naturalist, — then  of 
Chester,  now  of  Centre  County,  Penn. 

316.  CARPrWUS,  L. 

[The  ancient  Classical  name.] 

Stam.  FLi  Aments  lateral,  with  simple  ovate  scale-like  bractSy— -the 
florets  destitute  of  a  proper  calyx.  Stamens  about  12,  at  the  base 
of  the  bract ;  anthers  hairy  at  apex.  Pistillate  Fl.  in  pairs,  with 
small  deciduous  bractSy  and  enlarging  foliaceous  halved  or  l-sided 
involucreSy  arranged  in  terminal  loose  ament-like  racemes.  Calyx 
urceolate, — ihQ  border  cup-like,  denticulate.  Ovary  2-celled;  stig- 
mas 2,  filiform.  Nuts  in  pairs,  small,  ovoid,  subcompressed,  striate- 
ribbed,  pedicellate, — each  with  a  lateral  enlarged  open  and  leaf- 
like involucre.  Shrubs,  or  small  trees :  stems  obtusely  and  irregularly 
ridged,  with  thin  smooth  cinereous  bark;  flowers  preceding  the 
leaves. 

1«  C  Americana.  Mx.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  doublj 
Berrate ;  involucres  3-lobed,  sub-hastate,  unequally  incised-dentate 
on  one  side. 
American  Carpinus.     Horn-beam.  Water-Beechi 

Stem,  10  to  20  feet  high,  often  branched  from  the  roOt,  or  growing  in  clusters. — 
Leaves  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long ;  petioles  J^  to  3^  an  inch  in  length.  Pistillate  aments 
2  to  3  inches  long,  loosely  imbricated,  or  racemose, — each  pair  of  florets  subtended 
by  an  ovate  acuminate  deciduous  bract.  Involucres  finally  about  an  inch  long.— 
Nvts  about  8-ribbed,  smoothish,  dark  brown. 
Hab.  Margins  of  rivulets,  and  swamps:  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Sept. 

311.  OS^TRYA,  Micheli. 

[Gr.  Ostreon,  a  shell;  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  involucres.} 
Stam.  Fl.  nearly  as  in  Carpinus.     Pistillate  Fl.  solitary,  or  in 
pairs,  arranged  in  short  slender  terminal  aments,  with  small  cadu- 
cous bracts ;  each  floret  (or  pair  of  florets)  inclosed  in  a  sac-likt 
involucre  (composed  of  2  membranous  scales  united  by  their  mar* 

18 
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gins), — and  these  involucres^  becoming  enlarged  and  imbricated, 
finally  form  a  sort  of  strobile,  or  cone,  resembling  that  of  the  com- 
mon Hop.  Calyx  somewhat  urceolate, — the  border  tubular,  nearly 
entire,  ciliate.  Ovary  2-celled;  stigmas  2,  filiform,  elongated;^ — 
^uts  solitary,  compressed,  lance-oblong,  smooth.  Slender  treeSy 
■with  brownish  slightly-furrowed  bark :  flowers  appearing  with  the 
leaves. 

1,  O,  Virginica,   Willd.    Leaves  oblong-ovate  and  obovate, 
acuminate,  doubly  serrate;  involucres  thickly  beset  with  tawny 
bristles  at  base. 
Virginian  Ostrya.     Hop-Hornbeam.  Iron-wood. 

Stem  20  to  40  feet  high ;  branches  slender,  pilose  while  young.    Leaves  2  to  4 
inches  long,  subcordate  and  often  unequal  at  base ;  petioles  about  %  of  an  inch  tn 
length.    IHsiUlate  aments  1  to  near  2  inches  long,  mostly  solitary,  finally  ovoid- 
oblong,  pedunculate  and  rather  pendulous. 
Hab.  Woodlands ;  along  Brandy  wine :  not  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  remarkably  hard  and  firm, — and 
hence  one  of  its  common  names. 

ORDER  XCIIL   MYRICACEAE. 

tShrttbs;  leaves  alternate,  simple,  resinous-dotted  and  aromatic,  mostly  stipvlate ; 
jumers  monoicous,  or  dioicous,  all  amentaceous,— ih.&  pistillate  aments  globose,  or 
ovoid ;  ovary  1-celled,  with  a  single  erect  ovuhy  surrounded  by  hypogynous  persis- 
tent scales;  fruit  a  dry  nw^,— or  sometimes  drupaceous,  and  covered  with  a  waxy 
secretion ;  embryo  without  albumen. 

SKH.  COMPTO^]VI4,  Solander. 
[In  honor  of  Henry  Oomplon,  Bishop  of  London, — a  collector  of  Plants.] 

Monoicous:  Stam.  Fl.  Aments  cylindric,  with  imbricated reniform- 
cordate  acuminate  1 -flowered  brads,  each  bract  with  2  bractleis. — 
Stamens  Z  to  ^',  anthers  2-ce\\Qd.  Pistillate  Fl.  ^wew/* globose; 
bracts  1 -flowered,  each  with  2  bractlets.  Ovary  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  involucre  consisting  of  6  or  6  subulate  persistent  scales, 
which  give  a  bur-like  appearance  to  the  globular  cluster;  stigmas  2, 
elongated.  Fruit  an  ovoid-oblong  indehiscent  smooth  nut.  Slender, 
humble  bushes,  with  narrow  fern-like /oZiV^e. 

1«  C  asplenif  61ia,  Ait.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  crenately 
pinnatifid,  subsessile;  stipules  semi-cordate,  acuminate. 

ASPLENIUM-LEAVED  COMPTONIA.       SwCCt  Fcm. 

^w  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  much  branched, — the  young  branches  pubescent. 
Leaves  1  to  4  inches  long,  rather  acute  at  each  end.    Staminaie  aments  ^  to  1}^ 
inches  long.    Pistillate  aments  14  *n  inch  to  %  in  diameter,  resembling  small 
globular  burs. 
Hab.  Dry,  slaty  woodlands,  and  hill-sides :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Th^  .ruised  leaves  have  a  resinous  aromatic  odor, — and 
are  reputed  medicinal,  in  dysentery,  and  some  other  complaints. 

ORDER  XCIV.    BETULACEAE. 

Trees  or  shrubs ;  leaves  alternate,  simple,  with  deciduous  stipules ;  flowers  monol- 
coua,  all  amentaceous;  bracts  &-lobed,  2-  orS-flowered;  stameni  definite;  ovary  2- 
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cdlcd;  cells  l-ovnled; /ruit  compressed,  often  cringed,  dry  and  ludehiscent,  by 
abortion  1-oeUed,  l-seeded ;  seed  destitute  of  albumen. 

319.  BET^UI^A,  Tournef, 

[The  ancient  Latin  name.] 
St  AM.  Aments  with  the  bracU  peltate, — each  bract  with  2  bractleUj 
and  Z  florets.  Calyx  a  scale^  with  4  stamens  at  base  (or  12  to  each 
bract);  anthers  oblong,  1 -celled,  subsessile.  Pistillate  Aments 
with  the  bracts  3-lobed,  imbricated.  Calyx  none.  Ovaries  3  under 
each  bract;  stigmas  2^  filiform.  Fruit  a  lenticular  winged  nut^  or 
samara,  hy  abortion  1-celled,  l-seeded;  seed  pendulous.  Mostly 
trees,  with  a  smooth  reddish-brown  (sometimes  white)  bark  which 
exfoliates  in  thin  laminae. 

1.  II.  nlgra^  L.  Leaves  rhombic-ovate,   acute ;    fertile  amenti 
oblong;  bracts  villous, — the  lobes  sublinear,  obtuse. 
Black  Betula.     Black  Birch.  Red  Birch.  River  Birch. 

^wi  50  to  70  feet  high,— young  branches  virgate,  with  a  cinnamon-colored  bark. 
Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  sometimes  roundish-  or  deltoid-ovate,  doubly  serrate; 
petioles  ^^  to  %  of  an  inch  in  length.  Pistillate  aments  about  an  inch  long,  ]/^  to 
3^  an  inch  in  diameter,  obtuse,  on  short  peduncles;  hracis  3-cleft  two  thirds  of 
their  length.  Nuts  compressed,  ovate,  with  a  dilate  margin  which  is  widest 
toward  the  base. 
llah.  Low  grounds;  along  streams:  not  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  The  timber  of  the  Birches  is  not  particularly  valuable, — 
though  sometimes  converted  into  lumber.  The  virgate  branches  were 
famous  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Pedagogues,  of  the  olden  time, 
in  promoting  good  order,  and  a  close  attention  to  study,  among  the 
rising  generation;  to  which  fact  the  Poet  Philips  refers,  when  he 
fiings  of 

«  afflictive  Birch, 

"Curs'dby  unlettered,  idle  youth." 

But  the  "march  of  mind,"  in  our  age  of  progress,  has  rendered  such 
auxiliaries  nearly  "an  obsolete  idea"!  The  flexible  twigs  of  thii 
species — instead  of  being  used  to  regulate  and  stimulate  unrulj 
and  idle  boys — are  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  brooms^  for  sweeping  streets,  and  stable-yards,  in  our  cities. 

2.  B.  l€llta,  L.  Leaves  cordate-oblong,  acuminate,  fertile  amenti 
elliptic-ovoid;    bracts  hairy, — the  lobes  ovate-lanceolate,  rather 
acute,  prominently  veined. 
Soft,  or  Pliant  Betula.     Sweet  Birch.  Cherry  Birch. 

stem  30  to  60  feet  high ;  branches  numerous,  slender,  pliable,  dotted  with  small 
white  scars.  Leaves  3  or  4  inches  long,  thinnish,  unequally  and  sharply  serrate; 
petioles  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  J\shVate  aments  about  an  inch  long,  and  % 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  obtuse,  subsessile;  bracts  3-cleft  nearly  half  their  length. 
liTiU  compressed,  elliptic-obovate,  acute  at  each  end,  with  a  margin  somewhat 
clliate,  and  wider  toward  the  summit, — but  narrower  throughout,  and  smoother, 
than  in  the  preceding  species. 
Bab.  Along  rivulets,  on  the  slaty  hills :  rare.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  wood  of  this  is  said  to  be  rose-colored  and  fine-grained,- — 
valuable  for  cabinet-work.  The  bark,  and  young  twigs,  are  pleas- 
antly aromatic, — and  sometimes  employed  in  domestic  brewings, 
and  diet-drinks. 
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Sm.  Ali^WUS,  Tournef, 

[The  ancient  Latin  name  for  the  Alder.] 

Stam.  Aments  subfasciculate,  cylindric,  flaccid  and  pendulous; 
bracts  peltate, — each  with  5  bractlets,  and  1  to  3  florets.  Calyx  4- 
parted.  Stamens  4,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  calyx-lobes,  and 
opposite  them ;  anthers  ovoid,  2-celled.  Pistillate  Aments  OToid- 
oblong,  with  the  bracts  imbricated,  fleshy,  somewhat  3-lobed.  Calyx 
of  4  scale-like  sepals,  adnate  at  base  to  the  bracts,  all  persistent 
and  becoming  woody  in  fruit.  Ovaries  2  under  each  bract ;  stigmas 
2,  filiform.  Fruit  a  compressed  angular  nut,  rarely  winged.  Mostly 
shrubs, — the  aments  produced  in  autumn,  for  the  next  spring. 

1.  A.  serrul^taj  Ait.  Leaves  obovate,  subacuminate,  denticu- 
late-serrulate,  smooth  and  green  on  both  sides;   stipules  oval, 
obtuse. 
Serrulate  Alnus.    Common  Alder.  Candle  Alder. 

/S55«m  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  numerous  crpoked  hranches.  Leafiuds  pedicellate^ 
covered  with  a  single  scale.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  strongly  nerved  and  sub- 
plicate  ;  petioles  ^/^  to  3^  an  Inch  in  length.  Pistillate  aments  half  an  inch  to  near 
an  inch  in  length,  oblong,  rigid,  dark  purplish-brown,  persistent,  and  often  some- 
what clustered,  on  short  lateral  branches  below  the  staminate  ones,— when  in 
flower,  bristled  with  the  dark-purple  exserted  stigmas.  Nuts  not  margined. 
Hab.  Margins  of  rivulets,  and  swamps :  common.    jPL  March.  J^.  Octo. 

Obs.  A  variety  of  this — with  the  leaves  thinner,  less  plicate,  and 
in  every  way  full  one-third  larger  than  usual — was  collected  on 
the  N.  Valley  Hill,  in  1851,  by  Mr.  Joshua  Hoopes. 

ORDER  XCV.    SALICACEAE. 

Trees,  or  shrubs ;  leaves  alternate,  simple,  mostly  stipulate ;  stipules  scale-liko  and 
deciduous,  or  foliaceous  and  persistent ;  flowers  dioicous,  all  amentaceous ;  bracts 
1-flowercd ;  calyx[aone,  or  a  subturbinate  disk ;  stamens  1  to  12,  or  more,  sometimes 
monadelphoufl ;  anthers  2-celled;  ovary  1-celled,  or  imperfectly  2-celled,  many" 
omUedl  stigmas  2,  subsessile,  each  2-  or  Z-ldhed;  fruit  a  follicular  kind  of  capsule, 
opening  at  apex  by  2  valves ;  seeds  ascending,  numerous,  minute,  the  funiculus 
splitting  into  a  silky  coma!  albumen  none. 

381.  SAXIX,  Tournef. 

[The  Ancient  Classical  name.] 

Aments  with  the  scales,  or  brads,  entire.  Calyx  none, — or  replaced 
by  1  or  2  little  glands,  between  the  stamens,  or  pistil,  and  the 
rachis.  Stam.  Fl.  Stamens  1  to  6  or  6;  filaments  sometimes 
united.  Pistillate  Fl.  Stigmas  2-lobed ;  ovules  on  parietal  pla- 
centae near  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Trees,  or  shrubs — rarely  herba- 
ceous: branches  numerous,  terete  and  twiggy;  buds  covered  by  a 
tingle  scale;  leaves  usually  rather  long  and  narrow,  entire,  or  glan- 
dular-serrate.* 

*  In  revising  our  iVafwe  Willows,  I  have  been  under  great  obligations  to  JoHif 
Carey,  Esq.  of  New  York,— the  acute  and  able  Botanist  who  elaborated  that  diflacult 
family  for  Prof.  A.  Gray's  ilfanuoZ;— and  who  was  so  kind  aa  to  examine  my 
Chester  County  specimens,  and  to  determine  them  in  accordance  with  the  raid 

iianval. 
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11.  Amenta  precociouSy  lateral  and  tesHle;  stamens  2;  oraxj  pedicellate. 
t  Aments  ovoid,  or  shorUcylindric ;  leayes  entire,  or  obscurely  wavy-toothed,  hairy,  or 

bodily,  margins  revotute. 
!•  S.  tristls,  Ait.  Leaves  subsessile,   oblanceolate,   or  cuneate- 
oblong,  acute,  or  the  lower  ones  obtuse ;  ovary  with  a  long  tapering 
beak,  eilyery-pilose ;  style  short. 
S.  longirostris.  Mx.  f  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  558. 
Sad,  or  daek  Salix.     Dwarf  Grey  Willow. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  often  decumbent,  slender,  much  branched,  with  a  dingy 
dark-green  bark,— the  young  branches  clothed  with  a  short  cinereous  pubescence ; 
terminal  buds  often  enlarged  into  truncated  cones,  or  more  frequently  turbinated. 
Leaves}^  to  1}^  inches  long;  petioles  scarcely  a  line  in  length.  IHstCUate  aments 
J^  to  ^  an  inch  long ;  scales  obovate,  silky-pilose,  blackish  at  apex ;  ovaries  on 
pedicels  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  scales. 
Bab.  Woodlands,  and  thickets ;  on  slaty  hills :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

Obs.  The  student  who  undertakes  to  master  this  formidable 
genus,  will  find  it  necessary  to  note  various  minute  features  which 
would  escape  a  common  observer;  and  he  should,  moreover,  at- 
tend to  the  characters  as  exhibited,  at  different  stages  of  the  plants, 
both  by  the /rwc^i^caiton,  and  the  foliage.  Great  care  is  requisite, 
also,  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  Herbarium, — ^which  is  apt  to  result 
from  the  collections  being  made  at  different  times,  and  then  mixing 
together  aments,  and  leaves,  belonging  to  different  species.  My 
amiable  and  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Schweinitz,  used 
jocularly  to  say,  that  if  a  Botanist  were  to  commit  a  very  grave 
penitentiary  offence,  his  punishment  should  be,  to  prepare  a  com- 
plete monograph  of  the  Solidagines  !  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  a  much  severer  sentence,  to  require  a  perfect 
monograph  of  the  Salices. 

S.  S.  billllilis,  Marshall.    Leaves  petiolate,  lance-oblong,   and 
obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  or  obtuse  with  an  abrupt  point;  ovary 
acuminate,  pubescent ;  style  manifest. 
S.  conifera.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  658. 
Humble  Salix.     Bush  Willow. 

Stem  3  to  6  feet  high,  much  branched,  with  a  dark  greenish-brown  bark, — the 
young  branches  densely  clothed  with  a  soft  cinereous  tomentum.  Leaves  strongly 
Teined  and  tomentose  beneath,  1 3^  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  an  inch  wide,  in  the 
large  forms, — while  in  the  small  forms,  they  closely  approach  those  of  the  preced- 
ing species;  petioles  1  line  to  ]/^  of  an  inch  long.  Pistillate  aments  about  an  inch 
la  length,  often  recuryed;  capsules  tawny  ;  coma  of  the  seeds  long  and  copious. 
Hab.  Low  grounds ;  borders  of  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

Obs.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  S.  conifera,  of  Pursh.    Several  species, 
however,  bear  cones  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
ft  Aments  cylindi-ic,  large;  ovaries  densely  sUky;  leaves  smoof A  and  shining  above; 

glaucous  beneath,  finally  smooth. 
3.  S.  discolor 9  Muhl?  Leaves   obovate-lanceolate,   and  lance- 
oblong,   irregularly   serrate,  or   entire;    scales   ovate,   or  oblong, 
obtuse,  nearly  black,   very  hairy,   [not  S.  discolor,   of  Fl.    Cestr. 
ed.  2.] 

S.  recurvata.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  557. 
Two-coLORED  Salix.     Glaucous  Willow. 
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Stem  2  or  3  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  hranched ;  hranches  finally  smooth.    Leaves  ^ 
an  inch  to  2}^  inches  long,  often  cuneate-obovate  and  very  entire;  petioles  about 
a  line  in  length.    PistiUate  aments  elongating,  1  to  filMly  2^  inches  long;  coma 
long  and  copious. 
Hab.  Woodlands;  slaty  hills:  not  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

Obs.  This  seems  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  -S'.  eriocephalay  of 
MiCHAUx.  My  specimens  (which  are  imperfect)  have  also  some 
resemblance  to  S.  rostrata,  of  Richardson. 

ft  f  Aments  ovoid,  m-  cylindric,  with  a  few  small  leaf-like  hracts  at  base;  leases 
finely  and  evenly  serrate,  silky  glaucous-gray  beneath,  drying  black. 

4.  S.  sericea,  Marshall,  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate ;  pistil- 
late aments  narrowly  cylindrical,  closely  flowered;  ovaries  ovoid- 
oblong,  densely  silky. 

5.  grisea.  Willd,  ^  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  561.  also,  S.  discolor.  Fl. 
Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  559.  not  of  Muhl. 

Silky  Salix. 

Stem  4  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  with  slender  greenish-hrown  branches  which  are 
dnereous-pubescent  when  young,  and  brittle  at  base.    Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long; 
petioles  2  lines  to  half  an  inch  in  length.    Pistillate  aments  %  to  1%  inches  long.— 
^SJamtno^amenfsabouthalf  an  inch  long;  anthers  greenish-brown. 
LbJb.  Low  grounds;  swampy  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  A^tH.  Fr.Msj. 

Obs.  Specimens  of  this  were  made  to  represent  two  species  in  the 
2nd  Fdition  of  Fl.  Cesirica. 

5.  S.  petiol^rlsl    Smith.    Leaves  lanceolate,   acute,   smooth 
above,   slightly   silky   beneath,  finally   smooth;    pistillate   aments 
ovoid- cylindric,  loosely  flowered ;  ovary  oblong,  silky. 
Petioled  Salix. 

Stem  4  to  6  feet  high.    Leaves  2  to  3}^  inches  long;  petioles  i^  to  3^  an  inch  in 
length.    PistiUate  aments  about  an  inch  long. 
Hab.  Low  grounds;  margins  of  swamps.    J^?.  April.  JPV.  May. 

Obs.  This  was  collected  on  the  East  border  of  my  farm,  in  West- 
Chester,  in  1843,— and  I  have  not  attended  to  it  sufficiently  to 
ascertain  if  it  be  distinct  from  the  preceding. 

§2.  Aments  sometimes  precocious,  often  coaetaneoiis,  lateral,  with  4  or  5  leafy  bracts 
at  base;  ovary  sessile,  usually  smooth  {minutely  granular,  under  a  lens),— some- 
times pubescent, 
6.  S.  cord  JIta,  var.  myricoides,  Careij,  in  Gr.  Man.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, tapering,  and  rather  acute  (instead  of  cordate,  or  truncate) 
at  base,  subglaucous  beneath ;  stipules  obliquely  ovate,  denticulate ; 
ovary  tapering  to  the  summit,  often  pubescent. 
Cordate  Salix,  var.  myrica-like. 

sum  2  to  6  feet  high.    Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long;  petioles  about  }4  an  inch  in 
length.    PistiUate  aments  1  to  2  inches  long. 
Hob.  Along  streams ;  North  side  of  the  County :  rare.    Fl.  April.     Fr. 

Obs.  Collected  by  D.  Townsend,  Esqr.  Judging  from  indifferent 
Bpecimens,  I  should  rather  incline  to  consider  this  as  specifically 
disiinct  from  the  original  S.  cordata,  Muhl. 
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1 3.  Aments  coaetaneous,  long  and  loose,  at  the  summit  of  short  lateralUafy  branches ; 
ovaries  smooth ;  scales  greenish-yellow y  deciduous ;  branches  brittle  at  base. 
t  Ovary  sessile. 
T«  S.  dlha,  L.   Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,   acuminate,  denticulate, 
eilky-glaucous  beneath ;  stipules  lanceolate ;  styles  short. 
White   Salix.     White  Willow.     [See  >S'.  vitellina,  L.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed. 
2.^7.  562.] 

Stem  30  to  50  or  60  feet  high,  much  branched;  branches  rather  erect,  with  a  pale 
greenish-yellow  hark.  Leaves  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  the  lower  teeth  glandular; 
^tidies  1  to  2  lines  in  length.  Pistillate  aments  2  to  near  3  inches  long,  greenish. 
Hab.  About  houses ;  low  grounds.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr. 

Obs.  The  white  willow,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  one  which  is  pre- 
ferred, and  cultivated,  by  the  manufacturers  of  Gun-powder,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  charcoal.  It  was  introduced  as  a  shade-tree, 
about  our  old  settlements;  but  is  now  generally  superseded  by  the 
Weeping  Willow.  It  is,  however,  partially  naturalized  in  some 
localities.  The  S.  vitellina,  L.  with  more  spreading  orange-yellow 
branches,  and  rather  shorter  and  broader  leaves  (which  Mr.  Carey 
reduces  to  a  var.  of  this) — is  also  occasionally  seen,  as  a  shade- 
tree,  and  partially  naturalized.  I  think  we  have  none  but  the^e*- 
tillate  plants,  of  both  varieties.  The  twigs  of  the  var.  vitellina,  or 
golden  Osier,  are  much  used,  in  Europe,  for  making  baskets.  In 
Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  told  that  the  Yellow  Wil- 
low, in  this  State,  came  originally  from  some  wicker-work  found 
sprouting,  in  Dock  Creek.  It  was  seen  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
took  it  out  and  gave  the  cuttings  to  Charles  Norris  ;  who  reared 
them  on  the  grounds  now  the  site  of  the  Custom  House,  or  late 
Bank  of  the  U.  States. 

f  f  Ovary  pedicellate. 
8«  S.  frdgilis,  var.  Russelliana,  Carey,  in  Gr.  Man,  Leaves  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  serrate-dentate  with  the  teeth  incurved,  subglaucous 
beneath,  and   slightly   silky   while   young ;  stipules  semi-cordate ; 
styles  conspicuous. 

S.  Eusselliana.  Smith,  ^  Fl.   Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  561. 
Brittle  Salix.     Bedford  Willow. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high ;  branches  rather  erect,  with  a  greenish-brown  smooth 
bark,  somewhat  pubescent  when  young,  remarkably  brittle  at  base.  Leaves  2  to 
4  inches  long,  acute  at  each  end,  finally  smooth ;  petioles  2  lines  to  ]/^  an  inch  in 
length,  glandular  and  somewhat  pubescent.  Pistillate  aments  2  to  2]/^  inches  long* 
capsules  tawny-green. 
Hab.  Low  grounds.    Nat.  of  England.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  species  is  abundant  on  the  Brandy  wine,  about  Wistar's 
Bridge ;  and  has  been  advantageously  propagated,  in  that  vicinity, 
in  localities  where  few  other  trees  would  grow.  I  have  seen  none 
but  pistillate  plants. 

9«  S.  nigra.,  Marshall.  Leaves   narrow-lanceolate,  tapering   and 
acute  at  each  end,  smooth  and  green  on  both  sides,  with  the  petiole 
and  midrib  pubescent;  stipules  small,  caducous;  stamens  3  or  4 
to  6 ;  styles  short. 
Black  Salix. 
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Stem  15  to  20  feet  high,  often  crooked,  or  leaning,  with  a  dark-colored  rongli 
bark;  branches  somewhat  pubescent,  and  mostly  dark  purple,  when  young.— 
Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long ;  petioles  1  to  2  or  3  lines  in  length,  often  very  pubescent, 
sometimes  smoothish.  Staminate  amenfs  1]4  to  2  inches  long,  rather  slender, 
tomentose ;  stamens  usually  about  5.    Pistillate  aments  about  an  inch  long. 

Var.  falcata,  Carey,  in  Gr.  Man.     Leaves  Z  to  6  inches  long,  more 
or  less  falcate,  tapering  gradually  to  the  apex,  and  often  obtuse  at 
base;  petiole  and  midrib  smooth ;  ^^zjowZes reniform-co^ate,  reflexed, 
large  and  persistent  on  young  branches, 
S.  Purshiana.  Spreng.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  560. 
Hab.  Low  grounds;  along  streams :  frequent.     FLMay.  i^r.  June. 

Obs.  Since  the  2nd  Edition  was  published,  I  have  seen  handsome 
trees,  of  the  var.  falcata,  in  the  adjoining  County  of  Neir  Castle,  25 
to  30  feet  in  height ;  and  have  received  beautiful  specimens  from 
the  banks  of  the  streams  among  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  from  my 
industrious  and  observing  friend,  Mr.  John  M'Minn. 

10.  S.  l^cida^  Muhl.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  oval,  or  lanceolate, 
often  coriaceous,  conspicuously  acuminate,  glandular-serrate,  smooth 
and  shining  on  both  sides;  stipules  oblong,  toothed;  stamens 
about  5. 

Shining  Salix. 

Stem  8  to  12  or  15  feet  h  igh ;  branches  smooth,  with  a  shining  yellowish-brown 
bark.    Leaves  2  to  6  inches  long,  and  ^  to  2  inches  wide ;  petioles  i^  to  ^  of  an 
inch  in  length,  glandular  near  the  leaf    Staminate  aments  1  to  1]/^  inches  long. — 
Pistillate  aments  1  to  2  inches  long.     Coma  of  the  seeds  long  and  copious. 
Hob.  Banks  of  the  Brandy  wine,  near  Downingtown :  rare.    Fl.  May.  jPV. 

Obs.  I  have  received,  since  the  last  Edition,  specimens  from  the 
mountains,  by  Mr.  John  M'Minn,  of  Clinton  County,  with  leaves 
quite  as  large  as  those  figured  by  Michaux,  thick  and  coriaceous, 
with  a  remarkable  acumination. 

11.  S.  Babylonica,  L.  Young  branches  \QTy  slender,  flaccid,  and 
pendulous;    leaves  linear-lanceolate,   acuminate,   usually   sharply 
serrate-dentate,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath;  stipules  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, glandular-dentate,  revolute ;  aments  recurved. 
Babylonian  Salix.     Weeping,  or  Drooping  Willow. 

Stem,  30  to  50  feet  high,  with  a  wide-spreading  top ;  young  branches  greenish, 
numerous,  long  and  perpendicularly  pendent.    Leaves  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long; 
petioles  1  or  2  lines  in  length.    Pistillate  aments  about  an  inch  long,  mostly  curved 
or  turned  upward  on  the  pendulous  branches. 
J3a&.  About  houses.    Nat.  of  the  East.    Fl.  A^xil.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  picturesque  and  elegant  species  is  deservedly  admired, 
and  much  cultivated,  as  an  ornamental  shade-tree.  Tournefort 
thus  defines  it: — ^^ S.  orientalis,  flagellis  deorsum  pulchrfe  penden- 
tibus."  Linnaeus,  adopting  the  idea  of  Rauwolf,  gave  it  the 
specific  name  which  it  now  bears, — in  allusion  to  the  137th  Psalm: — 
* '  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when 
we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  Willows  in 
the  midst  thereof."  According  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  Annalist  of 
Philadelphia,  the  first  Weeping  Willows  were  introduced  by  Gov. 
John  Penn,  for  his  Garden,  in  South  third  street.     None  but  the 
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pistillate  plant  has  yet  been  seen, — either  here,  or  in  Europe.  A 
singular  variety  (annularis,  or  Ring-leaved  Willow),  with  small 
curled  leaves,  has  been  introduced  within  a  few  years.  Several  of 
the  Willows  afford  good  material  for  Basket-work ;  but  the  species 
most  highly  prized,  for  its  pliable  twigs,  is  the  Common  Osier  (Saliz 
vimincilis,  L.), — which  is  said  to  be  well  worthy  of  culture,  as  a 
profitable  business,  I  think  I  have  not  yet  seen  that  species  in  our 
County ;  though  its  introduction  would  probably  pai/^  at  this  time, 
better  than  Morus  multicaulis. 

38Si.  POP^ULiUS,  Tournef. 
[Latin,  F&pulus,  the  people ;  being  used  to  shade  the  People's,  or  public,  walks.] 
Aments  with  the  bracts  laciniately  incised  at  apex.  Calyx  a  sub- 
turbinate  cup-shaped  disk, — the  border  obliquely  lengthened  in 
front,  entire,  surrounding  the  stamens,  or  pistil.  Stamens  8  to  12, 
or  more;  filaments  distinct.  Stigmas  large,  2-  or  3-lobed.  Trees: 
branches  more  or  less  angular,  often  stoutish ;  bud-scales  numerous, 
imbricated,  coated  with  resinous  varnish ;  leaves  often  broad,  sub- 
cordate  or  ovate,  on  long  laterally  compressed  petioles  ;  aments  pre- 
ceding the  leaves, — the  bracts  and  calyx  similar  in  both  kinds. 

1.  P.  tremulaldes,  Mx.  Leaves  cordate-orbicular,  abruptly 
acuminate,  denticulate ;  bracts  deeply  3-  or  4-lobed ;  lobes  linear. 
Tremula-like  Populus.     American  Aspen. 

Stem  30  to  60  feet  high,  (tall  and  slender,  when  crowded, — shorter  and  round- 
topped,  when  single),  with  a  smoothish  cinereous  bark.  Leaves  about  2  inches  in 
length  (on  young  plants,  much  larger),  and  rather  wider  than  long ;  petioles  2  to  3 
inches  long,  slender,  laterally  much  compressed  (or  vertically  dilated)  near  the 
leaf, — which  compression  subjects  the  leaf  to  a  tremulous  motion  from  the  slightest 
breeze.  Pistillate  aments  3  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length.  Bracts  deeply  incised,  and 
fringed  with  long  grey  hairs.  Stigmas  dark  purple. 
Sab.  Low  grounds ;  Brandywine :  not  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

Obs.  This  is  sometimes  cultivated,  as  an  ornamental  shade-tree ; 
and  its  bark  is  a  popular  tonic.  The  Quaking  Aspen,  of  Europe  (P. 
tremula,  L.) — ■which  ours  resembles — is  scarcely  known,  here. 

2.  P.  grandident^ta,  Mx.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  acute, 
coarsely  sinuate-dentate;  bracts  dentate,  or  5-  or  6-lobed;  lobes 
small,  unequal. 

Large-toothed  Populus. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high,-^when  growing  singly,  the  top  rather  large  and  round- 
ish ;  bark  smooth,  greenish-gray.    Leaves  3  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  about  as 
wide  as  long;  petioles  2  to  3  inches  in  length.    Pistillate  aments  2  to  3  inches  long. 
Bracts  slightly  fringed,  or  somewhat  coarsely  dentate. 
Sab.  Moist  woodlands:  becoming  rare.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

3.  P.  lieteropliyl^la,  L.  Leaves  roundish-oblong,  or  deltoid- 
ovate,  obtuse,  uncinately  serrate,  often  auriculately  subcordate  at 
base  with  the  sinus  small,  densely  and  softly  tomentose  while  young. 
Various-leaved  Populus. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high,  with  a  greyish-brown  bark.  Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches 
long,  and  2  to  6  inches  wide ;  petioles  2  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length, — at  first  densely 
clothed,  like  the  leaves,  with  a  soft  cinereous  (or  often  slightly  tawny)  tomentum. 
Sab.  Moist  woods;  E.  Marlborough:  rare.    Fl.  April.  Fr. 
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4.  P.  Graeca,  Ait.  Leaves  cordate-OYate,   acuminate,   uncinately 
serrate. 

Greek  Populus.     Athenian  Poplar. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high,  with  irregular  and  rather  spreading  branches.    Leaves 
4  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  and  about  as  wide  as  long ;  petioles  1}^  to  3  inches 
long.    Pistillate  aments  3  to  6  inches  in  length. 
Hob.  Streets,  and  yards.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

Obs.  This  species  was  introduced,  here,  as  a  shade  tree,  early  in 
the  present  century;  but  it  was  not  generally  adopted, — and  is  now 
nearly  superseded  by  more  eligible  ones.  We  have  only  the  pistil- 
late plant ;  and  the  cottony  coma,  from  the  bursting  capsules,  is  so 
abundant  as  to  render  the  tree  objectionable,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  dwellings.  It  is  stated  in  Selby's  History  of  British 
Forest  Trees  (1842),  that  the  North  American  Continent  is  probably 
the  *'real  native  country"  of  this  Poplar%  If  so,  Aiton's  specific 
name  (Graeca,)  was  an  unfortunate  misnomer:  a  mistake,  however, 
not  uncommon  in  vulgar  names. 

5.  P.  dilatata,  Ait.  Leaves  much  dilated,  nearly  deltoid,  acumi- 
nate, serrate,  smooth  on  both  sides. 

Dilated  Populus.     Lombardy  Poplar.  Italian  Poplar. 

Stem  60  to  80  feet  high ;  branches  numerous,  nearly  erect,  forming  a  close 
conical-oblong  symmetrical  top.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  rather  wider 
than  long;  petioles  about  2  inches  in  length.    Staminate  aments  2  to  3  inches  long, 
the  bracts  finely  fringed. 
Hab.  Streets,  and  ayenucs,    FL  April.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  was  a  favorite  ornamental  tree,  for  a  number  of  years ; 
but  is  now  (1852)  nearly  obsolete.  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Annals  of 
Philadelphia,  says  it  was  introduced  from  England,  in  1784,  by 
William  Hamilton,  Esqr.,  of  the  "Woodlands,"  near  that  City. — 
The  Botanical  Editor  of  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  however,  thinks  they 
have  only  the  pistillate  plant  in  England, — whereas  it  was  the  stam- 
inate  plant  that  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  and  he  may 
have  procured  it  from  the  Continent.  Selby,  in  his  British  Forest 
Trees,  says  this  Poplar  was  probably  brought  into  Italy,  from  Per- 
sia. It  is  called  P.  fastigiata,  by  Desfontaines;  and  Selby  uses 
the  term  fastigiate  in  its  original  sense  of  taper-pointed,  conical  or 
pyramidal, — instead  of  level-  or  flat-topped,  which  is  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  by  most  modern  Botanists. 

6»  P.  ALBA,  L.  Leaves  roundish-cordate,  or  often  3-lobed,  coarsely 
dentate,  smooth  and  green  above,  mostly  white  and  densely  tomen- 
tose  beneath. 
White  Populus.     Silver  Poplar.  Abele-tree. 

Stem  30  to  60  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches  and  a   smooth  greyish-white 
bark.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long, — when  old,  sometimes  glabrous  on  both  sides ; 
petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length.    Aments  1  to  2  inches  long,— the  bracts  finely 
laciniate  and  ciliate  with  white  hairs. 
Hob.  Streets,  and  yards.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  is  becoming  somewhat  frequent,  as  a  cultivated  shade 
tree, — though  its  tendency  to  send  up  suckers,  all  around  it,  renders 
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it  rather  troublesome.     It  is  this  species  to  which  that  delightful 
Poet  of  Nature,  Cowpeb,  refers, — where  he  mentions  the 
"  Poplar^  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf." 

OEDER  XCVI.    PLATANACEAE. 

TreeSf  with  a  watery  juice;  leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  palmately  nerved  and  lobed, 
with  sheathing  intrapetiolar  stipules, — the  petioles  tumid  and  hollow  at  base,  con- 
oealing  the  young  btids ;  Jlowers  monoicous,  minute,  densely  crowded  in  separate 
naked  globose  long-peduncled  pendulous  aments;  calyx  none:  Staminate  flowers 
in  small  deciduous  heads ;  stamens  numerous,  mixed  with  subclavate  scales  (or 
Staminodia  f) :  Pistillate  flowers  in  larger  persistent  heads ;  ovaries  numerous, 
filiform-clavate,  mixed  with  spatulate  scales  (abortive  ovaries?)',  styles  rather 
lateral,  simple,  subulate ;  fruit  a  1-celled  1-seeded  clavate  coriaceous  little  nittf 
which  is  invested  at  base,  with  tawny  pappus-like  hairs ;  seed  pendulous,  with 
fleshy  albumen. 

383.  PI^AT^AIirrS,  L. 

[Gr.  Platys,  broad;  in  allusion  to  the  ample  shade  of  its  foliage.] 
Jl^^  The  Order  consisting  of  a  single  GenuSj  the  character  of  both 
is  necessarily   the   same.     Large  treesy  with  cinereous  exfoliating 
bark. 

1.  P.  occidentalism  L.  Leaves  roundish-pentagonal,  sinuate- 
lobed  and  dentate,  clothed  with  a  branching  deciduous  pubescence. 
Western  Platanus.     Button-wood.  Plane-tree. 

Stem  60  to  100  feet  high,  and  3  to  5  feet,  or  more,  in  diameter, — with  large  spread- 
ing branches,  and  a  smoothish  cinereous  bark,  which  exfoliates  in  broad  thinnish 
plates.  Leaves  4  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  and  rather  wider  than  long, — the  base 
at  first  truncate,  finally  subcordate ;  petioles  1  to  3  inches  in  length ;  stipules  some- 
what salverform,  sheathing  the  young  branches  immediately  above  the  petioles,-^ 
the  border  foliaceous,  coarsely  and  unequally  toothed.  Staminate  heads  small,  on 
peduncles  1  to  2  inches  long.  Pistillate  heads  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  on 
peduncles  3  to  5  inches  long.  Nuts  about  ]^  of  an  inch  in  length,  slender,  sub- 
terete,  clavate.  mucronate,  the  base  acute. 
Eiih.  Banks  of  streams,  and  roadsides :  frequent.    Fl,  April.  Fr.  October. 

Ohs.  This  stately  tree — originating  from  a  very  small  seed — often 
attains  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
For  a  number  years  past,  it  has  been  afifected  with  some  disease, 
which  has  materially  impaired  its  luxuriant  growth, — the  nature, 
or  cause  of  which  affection,  seems  not  to  be  well  ascertained. 

OEDEE  XCVII.    URTICA^CEAE. 

Trees  and  shrubs  with  a  milky  juice, — or  herbs  with  a  watery  juice ;  leaves  alternate, 
or  opposite,  often  stipulate ;  Jlowers  monoicous,  dioicous,  or  polygamous,  furnished 
with  a  regular  calyx, — sometimes  arranged  in  ament-like  spikes,  or  fleshy  heads; 
stamens  as  many  as  the  calyx-lobes,  and  opposite  them;  ovary  free  from  the  calyx» 
mostly  1-celled,  with  a  solitary  ovule ;  fruit  an  akene,  or  utiHcle, — often  inclosed  in 
the  fleshy  calyx,  and  clustered  so  as  to  form  a  compound  berry, — or  all  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  general  receptacle ;  embryo  curved,  or  straight, — with,  or  with- 
out albumen. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  important,  though  rather  heterogeneous,  order, — 
comprising  4  subdivisions,  which  Endlicher  has  erected  into  as  many  distinct 
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Orders,  designated  as  the  Bread-fruity  Mulberry,  Hemp,  and  Nettle  families.  It 
certainly  contains  plants  of  remarkably  dissimilar  aspect  and  properties ;  such  as 
the  Nettle  and  the  Mulberry — the  bitter  Hop  and  the  luscious  Fig — the  nutritious 
Bread-fruit  (Artocarpus  incisa,  L)  and  the  reputed  deadly  Upas  (Antiaris  toxicaria, 
Zeschen).  The  celebrated  Cow-tree,  or  Palo  de  Vaca  {Brosimum  Galactodendronf 
Don)^  of  South  America — "  which  yields  a  copious  supply  of  rich  and  wholesome 
milk" — belongs  to  this  Order;  as  also  does  the  yellow-dye  wood,  called  Fustic 
{Madura  tinctoria,  Don),  the  wide-spreading  Banyan  tree  (Ficus  religiosa,  L.)  of 
India,  &c. 

SUBORDER  I.  MORE^AE.  * 

Trees,  or  sliruhs,  with  a  milky  juice;  leaves  alternate,  with  deciduous  stipules; 
staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  sometimes  intermixed,  but  usually  in  separate 
epikes,  or  heads, — and  occasionally  (as  in  the  Fig)  included  in  the  hollow  recep- 
tacle; the  calyx,  or  receptacle,  of  the  pistillate  flowers,  becoming  succulent  in  fruit; 
stomas  2 ;  embryo  curved,  in  copious  albumen. 

384.  MACIitJ^RA,  Nuttall 

[Dedicated  to  William  3Iaclure, — a  munificent  Patron  of  Natural  Science.] 
Flowers  dioicous :  Stam.  Fl.  racemose.  Calyx  4-parted.  Pistil- 
late Fl.  densely  crowded,  and  coalesced,  on  a  globose  receptacle. 
Sepals  4,  in  opposite  pairs,  oblong,  somewhat  cucullate  and  fleshy. 
Ovary  1 -celled,  sessile;  style  terminal,  bifid, — one  branch  large, 
much  exserted,  stigmatic  on  the  inner  side, — the  other  small,  or 
abortive.  Akenes  1 -seeded,  embraced  by  the  sepals,  and  all  coa- 
lesced into  a  large  compound  globose  lactescent  yellowish-green 
herry,  with  a  glabrous,  but  uneven,  irregularly  tessellated  surface. 
Small  trees, — the  branches  armed  with  very  sharp  slender  spines. 

1,  M.  aueantiaca,  Nutt.  Leaves  lance-ovate,  acuminate,   entire, 
smooth  and  shining  above,  puberulent  beneath ;  berry  subsessile, 
axillary,  solitary. 
Orange-like  Maclura.     Osage  Orange.  Bow-wood. 

Stem  20  to  30  feet  high,  with  a  much-branched  spreading  or  bushy  top, — the 
branches  virgate,  but  often  inclined  to  droop  or  curve  downward,  armed  with  small 
and  very  sharp  spines,  Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  subcoriaceous,  mucronate; 
petioles  1  to  2  inches  in  length ;  stipules  oblong,  somewhat  cucullate,  caducous.^ 
Principal  style-branch  near  an  inch  long,  villous,  purplish.  Fruit  coalesced  in  a 
solid  globose  head  which  is  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 
J2'a&.  Yards ;  hedges,  &c.    Nat.  of  Arkansas.    Fl.  M&j.  Fr.  Oct. 

Obs.  The  roots  of  this  are  of  a  bright  orange  color, — and  so  abun- 
dant, and  extensive,  as  to  be  troublesome,  in  gardens.  The  wood 
shows  an  affinity  with  that  of  the  Mulberry, — and  therefore  is 
probably  durable.  It  is  said  to  have  been  highly  valued  for  making 
Bows,  by  the  aboriginal  hunters  and  warriors.  I  have  observed 
that  Silk-worms  feed  greedily  on  its  leaves ;  and  the  young  plants, 
properly  managed,  promise  to  make  a  very  neat  and  effective  hedge, — 
though  I  apprehend  the  roots  would  exhaust  the  soil  to  an  injurious 
extent  on  each  side,  in  cultivated  grounds. 

*We  have  no  plant  belonging  to  the  Suborder  Artocarpeae,  or  Breadfruit 
division,  growing  in  this  County.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  structure  and 
appearance  of  the  Bread-fruit,  is  in  the  fruit  of  the  Maclura,  or  Osage  Orange, — 
vhich  has  been  introduced  from  the  South  West. 
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385.  MO^RIJSj  Toumef. 
[From  JIforea,— the  Greek  name  of  the  Mulberry.] 
Flowers  mostly  monoicous:  calyx  4-parted.  Stam.  Fl.  in  loose 
ament-like  spikes, — the  spikes  sometimes  androgynous.  Pistillate 
Fl.  in  short  dense  spikes.  Ovary  2-celled, — one  of  the  cells  smaller, 
and  disappearing ;  styles  2,  filiform,  stigmatic  on  the  inner  side. — 
Akene  compressed,  ovate,  covered  by  the  persistent  succulent  calyx, 
— ^the  whole  spike  thus  becoming  a  compound  terete  oblong  herry. — 
Leaves  often  lobed ;  flowers  greenish. 

1.  M.  ri^bra,  L.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  sometimes  2- 
or  3-lobed,  scabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath ;  fruit  dark  purple. 
Red  Morus.     Red  Mulberry. 

Stem  usually  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  numerous  spreading  branches.  Leaves  4 
to  6  or  8  inches  long,  dentate-serrate,  often  lobed  on  young  plants ;  petioles  1  to  3 
inches  in  length.  Flowers  numerous,  in  axillary  pedunculate  ament-like  spikes, 
•—often  androgynous,  sometimes  dioicous.  StaminaU  spikes  1  to  near  2  inches 
long.  Pistillate  spikes  about  an  inch  long, — becoming  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasantly 
esculent  when  mature. 
JSab.  Rich  woodlands ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  ivood  of  this  small  tree  is  very  durable ;  and  the  fruit 
preferred  to  that  of  any  other  species,  known  here. 

2.  M.  alba,  L.  Leaves  obliquely  cordate-ovate,  acute,  somewhat 
lobed,  smoothish  and  shining ;  fruit  usually  yellowish- white. 
White  Morus.     White  Mulberry. 

Stem  10  to  20  or  25  feet  high,  branched,  and  spreading  at  top.  Leaves  2  to  4 
inches  long  (in  young  plants,  much  larger),  unequally  crenate-serrate,  yellowish- 
green;  petioles  }^  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  Pistillate  spikes  shorter  and 
smaller  than  in  the  preceding.  Fruit  straw-color,  when  mature, — rarely  dark 
purple  or  nearly  black. 
Sdh.  Fence-rows,  &c.    Nat.  of  Asia.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  White  Mulberry  was  introduced  into  this  County,  nearly 
a  century  since,  with  a  view  to  the  Silk-culture.  The  project,  how- 
ever, was  soon  abandoned ;  for,  in  that  early  stage  of  the  Colony— 
with  all  manufacturing  pursuits  discountenanced  by  the  Mother 
Country — the  sparsely  settled  Agriculturists  soon  found  it  more 
profitable  to  attend  to  mammiferous  animals,  rather  than  Insects. — 
But  the  tree  became  partially  naturalized, — and  is  yet  to  be  seen 
about  a  number  of  old  settlements.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  a 
variety  of  this  species — of  smaller  stature  an^  much  larger  leaves 
(well-remembered  by  the  name  of  Morus  multicaulis) — was  intro- 
duced, as  being  still  better  adapted  to  the  fe^eding  of  Silk- worms ; 
and  soon  thereafter,  a  scene  of  speculation  and  infatuation  wa3 
exhibited,  thoughout  the  U.  States,  which — like  some  of  its  Euro- 
pean prototypes — bade  defiance  to  all  the  suggestions  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  There  was  a  sort  of  wild  enthusiasm,  ov  furor,  so 
universal  and  vehement,  that  it  became  positively  ludicrous ;  and 
was  scarcely  exceeded,  in  absurdity,  by  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
epidemic,  which  led  our  excitable  people,  in  a  fit  of  political  delirium,  to 
wage  a  destructive  war  upon  their  own  currency.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Moro-mania,  every  body  was  eagerly  engaged  in  prop- 
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agating  myriads  of  trees  to  sell — without  stopping  to  inquire  whers 
they  could  be  sold,  or  who  would  be  likely  to  bmj !  Of  course,  it 
was  not  very  long  until  the  bubble  burst; — and  the  curious  incident* 
of  the  hallucination  now  only  serve 

"  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 
At  some  future  day,  and  under  different  circumstances,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  portion  of  our  population  may  find  the  Silk-culturo 
an  eligible  business,  and  the  3Ionis  multicaulis  a  valuable  little  tree, 

386.  BROUSSOIVE^TIA,   Vent. 

[Dedicated  to  P.  N.  V.  Broussonet, — a  Erench  Naturalist.] 
Flowers  dioicous :  Stam.  Fl.  in  loose  ament-like  spikes,  bracteate. — 
Calyx  4-parted.  Pistillate  Fl.  in  dense  capitate  clusters,  mixed 
with  hairy  scales.  Calyx  urceolate,  3-  or  4-toothed.  Ovary  1- 
celled,  pedicellate;  style  1,  filiform,  eccentric,  stiyinatic  on  one  side. 
Akene  softly  fleshy,  elevated  on  the  baccate  pedicel,  which  is  sur- 
rounded at  base  by  the  calyx. 

1,  B.  PAPYRiF^EEA,  Vcut.  Lcavcs  Toundish-ovate,  or  subcordate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  often  lobed,  roughish  above,  pubescent  beneath. 
Paper-producing  Broussonetia.     Paper  Mulberry. 

Stem  15  to  20  or  25  feet  high,  with  spreading-  branches,  and  tough  harl-  on  the 
twigs.    Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long ;  iietioles  1  to  3  inches  in  length.    Staminak. 
spiJces  about  2  inches  long.     Pistillate  Jlowers  densely  crowded  on  a  globosi? 
receptacle. 
I/ab.  Streets,  and  yards.    Nat.  of  Japan.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  The  staminufe  plant  was  introduced,  here,  some  60  years 
since,  as  a  shade  tree ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  many  others  in  beauty, — 
and  so  prolific  in  troublesome  suckers,  that  it  is  now  becoming  ob- 
solete. The  pistillate  plant  (especially  in  fruit)  is  said  to  be  a 
handsomer  tree ;  but  it  has  been  introduced  so  recently,  that  its 
chai'acter  is  scarcely  known  among  us. 

SUBORDER  11.  CANNABIN^AE. 

Herbs,  with  a  watery  juice;  erect  and  annual,— or  twining  and  perennial - 
leaves  usually  opposite,  and  stipulate, ;  flowers  dioicous, — the  staminate  ones  race- 
mose, or  paniculate,  with  5  sepals  imbricated  in  the  bud,— the  pistillate  ones 
clustered,  either  with  single  bracts,  or  with  numerous  bracts  imbricated  in  stro, 
bile-like  aments;  stigmas  2,  elongated;  fruit  a  nut,  or  afcene;  enibnjo  curved, 
destitute  of  albumen. 

38^.  CAIV^IVABIS,  Toumef, 

[An  ancient  Greek  name, — of  obscure  etymology.] 
Stam.  Fl.  in  axillary  compound  racemes.  Pistillate  Fl.  spicate- 
clustered,  with  single  bracts.  Calyx  urceolate,  acuminate, — con- 
sisting of  a  single  membranaceous  sepal  folded  round  the  subglobose 
ovary.  Fruit  a  nut  (or  caryopsis),  ovoid,  1-celled,  2-valved,  inde- 
hiscent,  inclosed  in  the  persistent  calyx.  Stem  erect;  upper  leaves 
often  alternate ;  flowers  greenish. 

1.  C.  satiVa,  Leaves  digitate,  petiolate ;  leaflets  6  to  7,  lanceolate, 

serrate. 

Cultivated  Cannabis.     Common  Hemp, 
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Annual.  Stem  5  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  obtusely  angular  and  sulcata,  roughish- 
p'ubescent,  often  branched.  Leaflets  3  to  5  inches  long ;  common  petioles  1  to  3 
inches  in  length.  Staminate  flowers  in  loose  pedunculate  axillary  clusters,  rather 
crowded  in  a  kind  of  dense  panicle  at  summit.  Pistillate  flowers  axillary,  sessile; 
mostly  in  pairs.  Stigmas  long,  slender,  densely  pubescent,  somewhat  tawny. 
Mib.  Fields,  &c. :  very  rare.    Nat.  of  Persia.     Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  plant — so  important  in  Commerce  and  the  Arts — was 
formerly  one  of  the  regular  crops,  with  many  of  our  farmers ;  but 
it  is  now  scarcely  entitled  to  be  enumerated  among  the  cultivated 
plants  of  Chester  County. 

388.  IIIJ^MUL.IJS,  L. 

[Latin,  Humus,  mould,  or  moist  earth;  in  allusion  to  its  place  of  growth.] 
Stam.  Fl.  in  loose  oblong  axillary  panicles.  Pistillate  Fl.  in 
short  axillary  and  solitary  strobile-like  aments ;  bracts  foliaceous, 
imbricated  in  several  rows,  each  2-flowered.  Calyx  a  single  mem- 
branaceous scale-like  enlarging  sepal, — its  folded  margin  embracing 
tiie  ovary.  Akene  1-celled,  invested  with  the  enlarged  calyx,  which 
is  sprinkled  with  orange-colored  resinous  atoms,  and,  together  with 
the  bracts,  forming  a  membranaceous  cone,  or  ovoid-oblong  ament. 
Stem  twining  (■with  the  sun — or  E.  S.  West);  upjper leaves  of iQH  alter- 
nate; flowers  greenish. 

1,  H.  Lu^ruLus,  L.  Stem  retrorsely  aculeate ;  leaves  mostly  3-lobed, 
cordate  at  base,  petiolate,  veiy  rough. 
Little-wolf  Humulus.     Common  Hop.  Hop-vine. 

Perennial.  Stem  10  to  15  or  20  feet  long,  several  from  the  same  root  (or  rhizoma), 
slender,  somewhat  angular  and  twisted,  branched  above.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches 
long;  petioles  1  to  3  inches  in  length.  Pistillate  cones  proverbially  numerous  and 
crowded  ("  as  thick  as  hops"),  pendulous,  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  at  maturity ; 
tracts  broadly  ovate,  acuminate. 
JTab.  Gardens,  &c.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  September. 

Obs.  This  plant — though  cultivated  (i.  e.  the  pistillate  one)  in 
almost  every  garden — is  undoabtedly  indigenous  along  our  streams. 
The  uses  and  value  of  the  cones  (or  rather  of  the  bitter  resinous 
atoms,  with  which  they  abound,)  are  well  known.  The  pistillate 
plant,  in  cultivailon,  being  usually  remote  from  the  staminate,  1 
think  the  ovaries  are  commonly  abortive. 

SUBORDER  III.  URTFCEAE. 

Herbs,  with  a  watery  juice,— often  armed  with  stinging  hairs ;  leaves  opposite,  or 
alternate,  stipulate ;  flowers  monoicous,  dioicous,  or  polygamous,  paniculate,  spiked, 
or  clustered;  style  single,  or  none;  fruit  an  akene,  or  nut  (caryopsis),  usually 
embraced  by  the  persistent  calyx ;  embryo  straight,  in  fleshy  albumen. 

389.  URXrCA,  Tournef. 

[Latin,  uro,  to  burn,  and  tactus,  touch ;  from  the  effect  in  handling  it.] 
Flowers  chiefly  monoicous :  St  am.  Fl.  Sepals  4  or  5,  valvate  in  the 
bud.  Pistillate  Fl.  Sepals  4,  in  opposite  pairs, — the  outer  pair 
smaller,  sometimes  abortive.  Stigma  pencil-tufted,  or  subulate. — 
Akene  somewhat  compressed,  ovate-oblong.  Plants  mostly  armed 
with  stinging  hairs ;  flowers  greenish. 
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t  Leayes  opposite ;  flowers  spiked ;  stigma  pencxIAufkd. 

1.   U.  dioica,  L.  Leaves   cordate-ovate,    conspicuously  acuminate^ 
deeply  and  acutely  serrate ;  flowers  mostly  dioicous ;  spikes  longer 
than  the  petioles. 
Dioicous  Uetica.     Stinging  Nettle. 

Perennial.    Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  obtusely  4-angled,  branching.    Leaves  2  or  3 
to  5  inches  long ;  petioles  %  ^^  i^ich  to  2  inches  in  length.    Flowers  small,  in  in- 
terrupted clusters,  on  slender  axillary  branching  hispid  spikes. 
Rab.  Waste  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  A  naturalized  nuisance, — often  seen  about  the  houses  of 
slovenly  farmers.     Dr.  Darwin  thus  notices  it:^-^ 
"  Wide  o'er  the  madd'ning  throng  XJrtica  flings 
Iler  barbed  shafts,  and  darts  her  poison'd  stings." 

ft  Leaves  aZterwate;  ^owevs  paniculate  ;  stigma,  subulate. 

fl»  U.  Canadensis^  L.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  obtusely  ser- 
rate; panicles  loosely  and  divaricately  branched^ 
Canadian  Urtica. 

Perennial.  Hispid,  and  more  or  less  stinging.  Stem  2  to  5  feet  high,  rather 
stout,  terete,  branching.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  often  inclining  to  elliptic, 
thinnish;  petioles  1  to  3  inches  in  length,  slender.  Panicles  often  nearly  as  long 
as  the  leaves, — the  lower  or  early  ones  mostly  sterile,  the  upper  or  later  ones 
fertile.  Fruit  smooth,  larger  than  the  sepals,  obliquely  orbicular-ovate,  with  the 
elongated  stigma  deflected  along  one  margin. 
Hah,  Miry,  shaded  grounds  :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

390.  PIIiE^A,  Lindley. 

[Latin,  Pileus,  a  cap ;  from  the  form  of  the  calyx-lobes,  or  staminodia.] 
Flowers  monoicous, — both  kinds  often  intermixed  in  the  same  panicle, 
bracteate:  Stam.  Fl.  Sepals  3  or  4.  Pistillate  Fl.  Cali/z  with 
S  unequal  lobes,  and  an  incurved  scale  [staminodium)  before  each. 
Stigma  sessile,  pencil-tufted.  Akene  compressed,  ovate,  minutely 
warty.     Flowers  greenish,  minute,  in  paniculate  corymbs. 

1.  P.  p^mila^  A.  Gray.  Stem  smooth,  succulent  and  translu- 
cent; leaves  opposite,  rhombic-ovate,  acuminate,  crenate-serrate, 
petiolate ;  corymbs  shorter  than  the  petioles. 
Urtica  pumila.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  523. 
Dwarf  Pilea.     Rich-weed.  Smooth  Nettle. 

Annual.    Plant  yellowish-green.    Stem  6  to  18  inches  high,  simple,  or  branched 
from  the  base,  obtusely  4-angled.    Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,  somewhat  hairy; 
petioles  1  to  3  inches  in  length,  slender,  smoothish.    Fruit  sprinkled  with  brownish 
oblong  wart-like  dots. 
Hah.  Moist  shaded  places :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

391.  BOEHME'RIA,  Jacquin. 
[Named  after  George  Rudolph  Boehmer,—aL  German  Botanist,] 
Flowers  chiefly  dioicous, — sometimes  intermixed,  on  simple  axillary 
spikes :  Stam.  Fl.  in  small  bracteate  clusters,  on  slender  interrupted 
spikes.     Sepals  4  or  5.     Pistillate  Fl.  bracteate,  in  shorter  and 
thicker  continuous  spikes.     Calyx  tubular-ventricose,   entire,   or 
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4-tootlied,  inclosing  the  ovary.  Style  subulate,  villous,  or  stigmatic 
on  one  side.  Akene  compressed,  elliptic-ovate,  invested  by  tbe 
persistent  calyx.  Plants  more  or  less  hairy,  but  not  stinging ; 
Jiowers  greenish. 

!•  B.  cylindrica,  Willd.  Leaves  mostly  opposite,  lance-ovate, 

acuminate,  dentate,  on  long  petioles ;  pistillate  spikes  cylindrical. 
Cylindrig  Boehmeria.     False  Nettle. 

I^rennial.  Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  mostly  simple,  obtusely  4-angled,  with  a  groove 
on  each  side.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long;  petioles  1  to  3  inches  in  length.  Spikes  1 
to  3  inches  long,  usually  with  2  or  3  small  leaves  at  the  summit, — the  staminaU: 
spikes  generally  longer  than  the  pistillate  ones ;  when  the  spikes  are  androgynous 
they  are  somewhat  interrupted.  Fruit  with  a  thick  pubescent  margin,  and  acu- 
minate with  the  pubescent  style. 
Hab.  Moist  thickets ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

392.  PARIETA^RIA,  Tournef. 
[Latin,  Paries,  a  wall;  one  species  often  growing  on  old  walls.] 

Flowers  polygamo-monoicous, — both  kinds  intermixed,  in  axillary 
cymose  involucrate  (or  bracteate)  clusters:  Stam.  Fl.  with  a  4- 
parted  persistent  calyx,  and  an  abortive  ovary.  Pistillate  (or  often 
Perfect)  Fl.  Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  4-cleft;  lobes  acute, 
keeled.  Stamens  (when  present)  incurved  at  first,  then  bending 
back  with  an  elastic  force.  Stigma  subsessile,  pencil-tufted. — 
Akene  (or  caryopsis)  subcompressed,  oval,  smooth  and  shining,  in- 
closed in  the  persistent  calyx.  Leaves  mostly  alternate ;  lobes  of 
the  involucre  (or  bracts)  sublinear,  hispid-ciliate ;  flowers  finally 
reddish-brown. 

1.  P.  Penns  Jlv^nica^  31uhl.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  rather 
obtuse,  entire,  petiolate ;  involucre  longer  than  the  flowers. 
Pennsylvanian  Parietaria.     Pellitory. 

Annual.  Stem  4  to  12  inches  high,  simple,  or  sometimes  with  opposite  branches 
near  the  base,  roughish-pubescent.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  ciliate,  somewhat 
hairy,  thinnish  and  rough  with  elevated  dots,  tapering  at  base  to  a  slender  ciliate 
petiole  }4,  an  inch  to  ^  in  length.  Clusters  of  flowers  sub-divided,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  2-  or  3-leaved  involucre  to  each  flower. 
Hah.  Banks  of  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr,  July. 

SUB-CLASS  II. 

GYMNOSPERMOUS  EXO'aENOUS  PLANTS. 

Pistil  represented  by  an  open  scale  (or  carpellary  leaf) — or  sometimes 
entirely  wanting, — the  ovules,  and  seeds,  consequently  naked  (i.  e. 
without  a  proper  pericarp) ;  of  course,  there  is  neither  style  nor 
stigma, — and  the  pollen  is  applied  immediately  to  the  ovules  ;  coty- 
ledons often  more  than  two. 

ORDER  XCVin.    CONIF'ERAE. 

Trees,  or  shrubs,  with  resinous  juice ;  leaves  fascicled  (by  reason  of  the  suppression 
of  branches,  or  internodes),  or  scattered,  mostly  linear,  needle-shaped,  or  subulate, 
and  evergreen;  fl,owers  monoicous,  or  dioicous,— usually  awentoceoMS and  destitute 
of  both  calyx  and  corolla  ;  staminate  flowers  consisting  of  one  or  more  (often  mona- 
delphous)  stamens,  arranged  in  a  kind  of  loose  ameni;  anthers  mostly  covered  at 
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apex  by  a  dflated  scale-like  connective;  fertile  flowers  usually  in  cones  (or  strdbHes), 
with  the  omda  tt  the  base  of  the  scaleSy — or  sometimes  the  ovule  is  partly  immersed 
in  9>  fleshy  disk  ;  embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  and  oily  dttmmen. 

A  valuable  and  very  interesting  Order,  of  peculiar  Botanical  character, — com- 
prising some  of  the  most  magnificent  trees  known,  and  yielding  various  balsams, 
resins,  and  resinous  fluids,  of  great  importance. 

SUBORDER  I.  ABIETIN^EAE. 

flmvers  cMe&j  monoicotts ;  fertile  aments  consisting  of  numerous  persistent  im- 
bricated carpeUary  scales — each  scale  subtended  by  a  bract, — in  fruity  forming  an 
ovoid  or  oblong  strobiUj  with  the  scales  more  or  less  woody,  and  finally  opening ; 
ovules  2,  adherent  to  the  base  of  each  carpeUary  scale,  inverted  (i.  e.  the  orifice 
turned  downward);  buds  scaly. 

393.  PrJVlJS,  Tournef. 
[The  Classical  Latin  Name.] 

Staminate  aments  clustered  in  terminal  spikes.  Stamens  numerous , 
inserted  on  the  axis;  anthers  subsessile,  2-celled;  cells  opening 
lengthwise.  Fertile  aments  terminal,  solitary,  or  clustered, — 
the  carpeUary  scales  with  deciduous  bracts.  Strobile  with  the  scales 
woody,  thickened  at  apex,  and  often  tint  with  a  short  spine, — each, 
scale  with  an  excayation  at  base  containing  the  2  nut-like  seeds. — 
Seeds  winged  by  an  adhering  portion  of  the  lining  of  the  scale ;  wing 
deciduous.  Cotyledons  3  to  12,  linear.  Trees:  leaves  in  fascicles  of 
2  to  6,  needle-shaped,  evergreen, — the  fascicles  sheathed  at  base  by 
the  scarious  bud-scales ;  flowers  tawny,  or  purplish,  appearing  in 
May, — and  the  fruity  it  is  said,  does  not  reach  maturity  until  the 
autumn  of  the  second  year. 

1.  P.  InopS^  Ait.  Leaves  usually  in  pairs,  rather  short;  strobiles 
oblong-ovoid,  often  curved ;  spines  of  the  scales  slender  and  straight. 

POOE,  OR  DESTITUTE  PiNUS.      Scrub  PiuC. 

stem  15  to  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  straggling  branches.    Leaves  1}^  to  near  5 
inches  long,  sometimes  in  threes.    Staminate  aments  oblong-ovoid,  violet-purple. 
StrohHes  2  or  3  inches  in  length. 
Hob.  Sterile  hills,  and  old  fields :  not  common. 

2.  P.  ri^ida^  Miller.  Leaves  mostly  in  threes ;  strobiles  ovoid, 
often  in  clusters ;  spines  of  the  scales  stout  and  recurved. 

Rigid  Pinus.    Pitch  Pine. 

Stem  30  to  60  feet  high,  rugged  and  knotty  from  the  bases  of  fallen  branches.— 
Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  rarely  in  fours,  from  very  short  sheaths.    Strobiles  2  to 
4  inches  long. 
Hob.  Slaty  hills:  not  common. 

3*  P.  Strdbus,  L.   Leaves  in  fives,  rather  long  and  slender ; 
strobiles  cylindric-oblong,  nodding ;  scales  without  spines. 
White  Pine.     Weymouth's  Pine. 

Stem  60  to  80  or  100  feet  high  (often  much  taller  in  the  interior  of  the  State), 
straight  and  with  a  smoothish  bark ;  branches  verticillate,  rather  slender.    Leaves 
8  to  5  or  6  inches  long.    Strobik  3  to  5  inches  long,  somewhat  curved,— the  scales 
Blightly  thickened  at  apex,  loosely  imbricated. 
Ilab.  Rich  woods ;  old  field,  Ac. :  not  common. 

Obs,  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  northern  Pines, — and 
the  lumber  it  affords,  in  its  best  localities,  is  of  immense  value. — 
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The  wliole  genus,  however,  Is  scarce,  and  of  very  moderate  size,  in 
Chester  County. 

394.  A'BIES,  Tournef. 

[The  Classical  Latin  name.] 
Staminate  aments  scattered,  or  clustered  near  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets.  Fertile  aments  lateral,  or  terminal,  somewhat  clus- 
tered, or  solitary, — the  carpellary  scales  with  persistent,  or  evanes- 
cent bracts.  Strobile  with  the  scales  rounded,  thin  and  without  any 
spine  at  apex,  and  not  excavated  at  base.  Seeds  with  a  terminal 
membranaceous  persistent  wing.  Cotyledons  3  to  12.  Trees :  leaves 
evergreen,  solitary,  short  and  rather  rigid,  scattered,  or  distichous. 

21.  Strobiles  lateral,  erect;  hrsucts  persistent;  anther-cells  opening  transversely; 
leares  flat,  scattered,  finally  bifarious. 

1,  A.  BALSAMEA,  Marshall.  Leaves  narrowly  linear,  glaucous  be- 
neath ;  strobiles  oval-oblong ;  bracts  obovate,  mucronate,  serrulate, 
slightly  projecting,  appressed.. 

Balsamic  Abies.     Balsam  Fir.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

stem,  30  to  40  feet  high,  with  symmetrical  branches  forcing  a  conical  top, — the 
bark  sm,oothish,  containing  numerous  small  sacs,  or  blisters,  filled  with  a  trans- 
parent balsam.  Leaves  about  %  of  an  inch  long,  light  green  above.  Strobiles  3  or 
4  inches  long,  violet-purple, — the  scales  broad  and  rounded,  thin  and  handsomely 
imbricated. 
Hab.  Yards,  and  lawns.    Nat.  of  the  Mountains.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  Though  not  well  calculated  for  shadCf  this  is  much  cultiva- 
ted about  houses,  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

2,  A.  pf  CEA,  Lindley.  Leaves  linear,  often  emarginate,  silvery 
white  beneath ;  strobiles  subcylindric. 

Pitchy  Abies.     Silver  Fir. 

Stem  40  to  60  feet  high,  with  horizontal  branches,  and  a  smooth  whitish  bark.— 
Leaves  about  an  inch  in  length,  sometimes  acute,  deep  glaucous-green  and  shining 
above.    Strobiles  3  or  4  inchesjlnng,  reddish-green,  finally  brown. 
/fo&.  Yards,  and  lawns.    Ji-    of  Europe.    Fl.M&j.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  is  a  lar  '    and  finer  tree  than  the  preceding, — and  is 
becoming  frequent '     che  grounds  of  persons  of  taste. 

^2.  Strohaea  terminal, penduZous ;  "br&cta evanescent;  smtheT-ceWs opening lerigthwisi- 
t  Leaves  ^a<,  w  slighUy  4rangled,  more  or  less  bifarious. 

3*  A.  Canadensis,  Mx.  Young  branches  slender,  drooping; 
leaves  flat,  denticulate  near  the  apex,  obtuse;  strobiles  elliptic- 
ovoid,  small. 

Pinus  Canadensis.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  548. 
Canadian  Abies.     Hemlock-Spruce.  Hemlock. 

Stem  40  to  60  feet  high,  tapering  much  above ;  bra/nches  long,  horizontal,  or  often 
rather  depending.  Leaves  }4  ^^  i^^^b  to  %  in  length,  shining  green  above,  bluish- 
glaucous  beneath.  Staminate  aments  roundish-ovoid,  pedunculate,  racemosely 
arranged  round,  and  near  the  ends,  of  the  fiaccid  branches.  Strobiles  about  an 
inch  long,  bluish-glaucous  when  young,  finally  pale  brown;  scales  obovate,— the 
apex  rounded,  thin,  and  entire. 
Hab.  Rocky  banks  of  streams;  Brandywine :  not  common.    Fl.  May,  Fr. 
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Obs.  This  tree — though  somewhat  rare  in  Chester  County — is  so 
generally  diffused  throughout  North  America,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  as  emhlematic,  in  Vignettes  on  Maps,  and  other  devices, 
having  reference  to  this  Continent.  The  timber  is  often  cut  into 
lumber;  but  is  much  inferior  in  value  to  the  White  Pine.  The 
hark  is  used  in  tanning  leather, — and  Marshall  says,  the  Aborigines 
employed  it  to  dye  their  splints,  for  baskets,  of  a  red  color.  The 
young  plants,  properly  managed,  make  a  very  beautiful  (though 
not  very  effective)  evergreen  hedge. 

4.  A.  EXCJELSA,  DC.  Branchlets  pendulous;  leaves  somewhat  4- 
angled,  or  keeled  on  both  sides ;  strobiles  cylindric-oblong,  large. 
Tall,  or  Lofty  Abies.     Norway  Fir. 

Stem  60  to  80  feet,  or  more,  in  heiglit,  witli  spreading  branches,  and  pendulous 
brauclilets.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  scattered  round  the  branches,  but  bifar, 
iously  inclined.  Strobiles  5  to  9  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  light  brown ;  scales 
rhomboid,  flattish,  rigid,  thin  and  somewhat  wayy  on  the  edge,  slightly  lacerate- 
notched  at  the  tapering  apex.  Seed  with  one  edge  of  the  wing  a  little  thicker, 
like  a  Maple  Samara. 
Hah.  Yards,  and  lawns.    Nat.  of  Northern  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  stately,  solemn-looking  tree,  with  its  numerous  dark- 
green  waving  branchlets,  is  becoming  frequent  in  ornamental 
grounds.  The  Burgundy  Pitch,  of  the  shops,  is  said  to  be  afforded 
by  this  species. 

f  t  Leaves  needle-sJiaped,  4rangled,  thickly  scattered  all  round  the  hranches. 

5.  A.  ALBA,  Mx.  Branchlets  rather  slender  and  drooping;  leaves 
slender,  spreading,  light  bluish-green;  strobiles  oblong;  scales 
entire. 

White  Abies.     White  Spruce.  Single  Spruce. 

stem  30  to  60  feet  high,  with  a  light-colored  bark.    Leaves  3^  to  ^  of  an  inch 
long,  somewhat  incurved.    Strobiles  1  to  near  2  inches  in  length,  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, pale  brown ;  scales  obovate,  wavy  on  the  edge. 
Hab.  Yards,  &c.    Nat.  of  Northern  States.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  Cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

6.  A.  Ni^GRA,  Poiret.  Young  branches  stout  and  erect;  leaves 
short,  erect,  rigid,  dark  green;  strobiles  ovoid-oblong;  scales  cre- 
nulate  at  apex. 

Black  Abies.     Black  Spruce.  Double  Spruce. 

Stem  30  to  60  feet,  or  more,  high,  with  a  handsome  conical  top.    Leaves  about 
half  an  inch  long,  numerous,  and  appressed,  all  round  the  branches.  Strobilesl  to  2 
inches  long;  scales  wavy  on  the  edge,  and  denticulate  at  apex. 
Ha6.  Yards,  and  lawns.    Nat.  of  Northern  States.    Fl.lSlay.  Fr. 

Obs.  Becoming  frequent  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree.  The  young 
branches  are  employed  to  give  the  flavor  to  Spruce  Beer, 

395.  liA'RIX,  Tournef. 
[The  ancient  name.] 
Staminatb  aments  lateral  and  scattered,  bud-like,  or  the  stamens 
in  capitate  clusters.     Fertile   aments  on  different  branches,  lat- 
eral,— the  carpellary  scales  with  colored  persistent  bracts.    Strobile 
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erect,  ovoid, — the  scales  as  in  Abies,  but  somewhat  excavated  at 
base.  Seeds  with  a  persistent  wing.  Cotyledons  2.  Trees :  leaves 
at  first  fasciculate  or  pencil-tufted,  finally  scattered, — either  rigid 
and  evergreen,  or  soft  and  deciduous. 

f  Leaves  rigid  and  evergreen. 

1,  L.  CJiDRus,  Miller.  Leaves  rather  few  in  the  fascicles,  needle- 
form,  acuminate ;  strobiles  oval,  obtuse,  rather  large. 

Cedar  Larix.     Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

<Sfe»i  30  to  60  or  more  feet  high.    Leaves  %  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length-— 
Strobiles  3  to  4  inches  long ;  scales  hroad,  truncate,  closely  appressed. 
Hab.  Yards,  and  lawns.    Nat.  of  Syria.    Fl.  Fr. 

Ohs.  This  noble  tree — so  well  known  for  the  references  to  it,  in 
the  sacred  volume — has  been  recently  introduced,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  common,  among  us.  The  Deodar  Cedar — a  graceful  Ever- 
green, with  drooping  branches,  less  rigid  and  rather  longer  bluish - 
green  glaucous  leaves — has  been  also  introduced ;  and  apparently 
belongs  to  this  section. 

ft  Leaves  soft  and  decidttous. 

2.  L.  EuROPAEA,  DC.  Leaves  numerous  in  the  fascicles,  flattish, 
linear,  rather  obtuse;  strobiles  oblong-ovoid,  small. 

European  Larix.     Larch.  White  Larch. 

Stem  60  to  80  or  more  feet  high.  Leaves  an  inch  in  length,  proceeding  from 
ohtuse,  scarious  or  thin-scaled  huds,  in  beautiful  pencil-like  tufts, — finally  often 
scattered  by  the  elongation  of  the  branches,  or  internodes.  Strobiles  about  an  inch 
long,  purple  while  young,  finally  reddish-brown;  scaZes orbicular,  slightly  reflexed 
and  jagged  on  the  margin. 
Hab.  Yards,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Ohs.  This  beautiful  tree  is  becoming  quite  frequent,  on  the 
premises  of  persons  of  taste.  It  is  said  to  be  very  valuable  for  its 
timber.  It  also  afi'ords  the  Venice  Turpentine,  and  a  substance 
called  Manna  of  Brian(;on.  We  have  a  native  species  (L.  Americana, 
Mx.),  on  our  mountains,  which  is  likewise  a  handsome  tree. 

SUBORDER  II.  CUPRESSIN^EAE. 

Flmvers  monoicous,  or  dioicous ;  fertile  aments  consisting  of  few  carpellary  scales, 
without  bracts;  ovules  1,  2,  or  several,  at  the  base  of  the  scales,  erect  (i.  e.  the 
orifice  upward) ;  fruit  a  roundish  strobile,  the  scales  opening,  or  sometime  coalescent 
and  drupe-like ;  buds  naked. 

f  Flowers  monoicous ;  strobile  dry,  opening  at  maturiti/. 

396.  THIJ^JA,  Tournef 
[The  ancient  Greek  name  of  some  resinous  tree.] 

Aments  terminal,  ovoid,  small, — the  two  kinds  on  different  branches. 
Stam.  Fl.  with  the  scale-like  connective  bearing  4  anther-cells. — 
Fertile  aments  with  the  carpellary  scales  imbricated,  fixed  by  the 
base,  each  bearing  2  ovules.  Seeds  oblong,  each  with  a  membranous 
emarginate  wing.  Cotyledons  2.  Trees:  leaves  evergreen,  very 
Bhort,  ovate-rhombic,  appressed,  and  mostly  imbricated  in  4  rows 
on  the  young  flatted  branches. 
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!•  T.  occiDENTALis,  L.  Branches  spreading;  leaves  closely  ap- 
pressed,  rhombic-ovate,  convex  on  the  back ;  strobiles  ovoid-oblong, 
upward-recurved  on  the  pedicels ;  scales  obtuse,  nearly  pointless. 
Western  Thuja.     American  Arbor-vitae. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high,  with  a  conical  top;  young  branches  2-edged,  diverging 
horizontally.    Strobiles  %  o^  ^^  ^^^^  long,  in  racemose  clusters  on  the  recurved 
hranchlets;  scaZes  l-seeded;  seed  hro&dlj  yfinged. 
Bab.  Yards;  cemeteries,  &c.    Nat.  of  Northern  States.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Ohs.  Cultivated  as  an  ornamental  Evergreen.  In  the  North  it  is 
regarded  as  a  valuable  tree,  for  its  timber.  The  strobiles  of  this 
are  much  smaller,  and  paler  green,  than  in  the  following. 

2,  T.  ORiENTALis,  L.  Branches   erect;   leaves   slightly  sulcate   in 
the  middle;    strobiles  roundish-ovoid   or  obovoid,   erect;    scales 
acute,  with  conspicuous  recurved  or  spreading  points. 
Eastern  Thuja.     Chinese  Arbor-vitae. 

Stem  10  to  20  feet  high,  usually  of  a  ehrub-like  habit,  with  numerous  erect 
branches  from  near  the  base, — especially  while  young;  branchlets  diverging 
vertically,  or  fan-like,  with  the  edges  up  and  down.    Strobiles  about  half  an  inch 
long,  subsolitary,  deep  green  and  glaucous. 
Hob.  Yards,  &c.    Nat.  of  China,  and  Japan.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Ohs.  This  is  a  smaller  tree,  and  of  a  brighter  deeper  green,  than 
the  preceding.  It  is  often  used  for  an  ornamental  hedge ;  and  is 
decidedly  better  for  show  than  service,  when  so  employed. 

397.  TAXO^DIFM,  Richard. 
[Gr.  Taxes,  the  yew,  and  eidos,  form ;  from  a  resemblance  in  the  foliage.] 
Aments  in  clusters, — both  kinds  on  the  same  branches.  Stam.  aments 
numerous,  in  a  terminal  pyramidal  spike;  stamens  few, — the  fila- 
ments produced  into  a  scale-like  excentrically  peltate  connective^ 
bearing  2  to  6  anther-cells.  Fertile  aments  roundish-obovoid, 
usually  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  staminate  spike, — the  carpellary 
scales  acute,  recurved-spreading  at  apex,  each  with  2  ovules  at  base. 
Strobiles  subglobose,  formed  of  angular  sub-peltate  woody  scales, 
scarcely  opening.  Seeds 2,  angular;  cotyledons  6  to  9.  Trees:  pro- 
ducing singular  hollow  knobs,  or  exostoses,  on  the  superficial  roots ; 
leaves  pinnately  distichous,  linear,  delicate  and  deciduous. 

1»  T.  Dis^TicHUM,  Richard.    Leaflets  flat,   pinnately   arranged  on 

slender  herbaceous   deciduous  branches,  which  resemble  common 

petioles. 

Distichous  Taxodium.     Cypress.  Bald  Cypress. 

stem  60  to  100  feet  high,  somewhat  fastigiately  branched.  Leaflets  l/^to]4_hn 
inch  in  length,  on  a  common  rachis,  or  herbaceous  petiole-like  branch,  which  is  1 
to  2  or  3  inches  long,-K)ften  solitary,  and  scattered  on  the  woody  branches;  in  one 
variety  (imbricaria,  NuU.),  the  leaflets  are  frequently  imbricated,  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Junipers." 
HaJb.  Lawns,  &c.    Nat.  of  Southern  swamps.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Ohs.  This  stately  tree — which  is  much  admired  for  its  light 
feathery  foliage  (that  turns  to  a  bright  copper-color,  in  autumn) — 
is  beginning  to  find  a  place  in  lawns,  and  other  appropriate  places. 
The  noblest  specimen  in  Pennsylvania,  is  in  the  Bartram  Garden^ — 
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planted  by  the  hands  of  its  venerable  Founder,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  soft,  fine-grained,  and  exceed- 
ingly durable ;  for  which  quality,  while  plentiful,  it  was  preferred, 
and  much  used  for  making  shingles,  wherewith  to  roof  houses. 

ft  Flowers  mostly  dioicous ;  strobile  drupe-like,  not  opening. 

398.  11J]¥IP^ERUS,  L. 

[The  Classical  Latin  name.] 
Staminate  amenTS  axillary  or  subterminal^  ovoid,  very  small ;  fila- 
ments short  and  thick,  bearing  a  scale-like  excentrically  peltate 
connective;  anther-cells  3  to  6,  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
scale.  Fertile  aMents  axillary,  ovoid,  consisting  of  3  to  6  fleshy 
1-  to  S-ovuled  coalcscent  carpellary  scales.  Fruit  globular,  small, 
scaly-bracteate  at  base.  Seeds  1  to  3,  angular,  bony ;  cotyledons  2. 
Shrubs,  or  trees :  leaves  evergreen,  rigid,  subulate,  or  scale-like. 

1,  J.  commilnis,  L.  Leaves  verticillate  in  threes^  linear-subulate, 
cuspidate,  spreading,  concave  and  glaucous  above. 
Common  Junipebus.     Juniper. 

Stem  6  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  with  numerous  erect  branches, — or  sotnetilnes  with 
low  spreading  straggling  branches.  Leaves  y^  an  inch  to  ^  in  length,  pungently 
acuminate,  keeled  and  shining  green  beneath.  Staminate  aments  2  to  3  lines  in 
length,  russet-color.  Strobiles  (called  berries)  about  2  lines  in  diameter,  bluish" 
black  and  glaucous  when  mature. 
Jlab,  Rocky  woods.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  is  often  seen  in  gardens, — and  is  paHially  naturalized. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used,  on  a  small  scale,  fot  ornamental  hedges. 
The  alcoholic  liquor  called  Gin,  or  Geneva,  derives  its  flavor  from 
the  drupe-like  fruit  of  this  shrub. 

^.  J.  Tir^ini^na,  L.  Leaves  in  four  rows, — on  the  young 
branches  ovate,  acute,  appressed — on  the  older  ones,  subulate  and 
somewhat  spreading,  green. 
Virginian  Juniperus.     Red  Cedar. 

Stem  30  to  50  feet  high,  often  with  longitudinal  obtuse  ridges.  Leaves  minute, — 
those  on  the  young  branches  scarcely  a  line  in  length,  opposite  and  decussate,  im- 
bricated, and  making  the  branches  4-angled ;  those  on  the  older  branches  3  to  5  or 
6  lines  long,  and  cuspidate.  Strobiles  (or  berries)  about  2  lines  in  diameter,  tuber- 
culate  with  the  points  of  the  scales,  dark  blue  when  mature,  and  covered  with  a 
bright  bluifeh-glaucotls  bloom. 
Bab.  Fence-rows ;  neglected  fields,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr,  Octo. 

Obs.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  reddish  and  fine-grained,— -very 
durable,  and  valuable. 

SUBORDER  IIL    TAXIN^EAE. 

Flotvers  dioicous;  fertile  Jwwers  solitary,  destitute  of  carpellary  scales,  sessile,  in  a 
bracteate  disk,  or  concave  peduncle;  ovule  naked,  erect,  ripening  into  a  nut-like 
ieed,  which  is  partly  immersed  in  the  centre  of  the  thickened  fleshy  cup-like  disk; 
Inids  scaly . 

399.  TAX^US,  Toumef. 

[Probably  from  the  Gr.  Tazon,  a  bow;  the  wood  being  used  for  bowB.] 

Staminate  aments  axillary,  globular,  small,  exserted  from  Bcaly 
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buds ;  anther-cells  3  to  8,  clustered  under  a  peltate  and  somewhat 
lobed  connective.  Fertile  Flowers  scaly-bracteate  at  base,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  solitary  naked  ovule,  seated  in  a  cup-shaped  disk 
which  finally  becomes  pulpy  and  berry-like, — sometimes  nearly  in- 
closing the  seed.  Cotyledons  2,  very  short.  Shrubs  [trees,  in  Europe) : 
leaves  evergreen,  linear,  rigid,  mostly  distichous;  pulp  of  the  disk 
orange-red. 

l^T.Canacl^IlSiS^  Willd.  A  diffusely  branching  shrub;  leaves 
mucronate,  with  recurved  or  slightly  revolute  margins,  distichous. 
Canadian  Taxus.     American  Yew. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  straggling  branches.    Leaves  "%  an  inch  to  ^  in 
length,  smooth,  entire,  green  on  hoth  sides,  narrowed  at  hase  to  a  very  short  peti- 
ole. 
HaJb.  Banks  of  the  Schnylkill;  Black  Rock :  rare.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Octo. 

3,  T.  baccata,  L.  a  low  tree,  finally  vdth  large   trunk ;   leaves 
acute,  nearly  flat,   deep  green,  distichous,  or  sometimes  crowded 
round  the  branches. 
Baccate  Taxus.     Common  Yew. 

Stem  seldom,  as  yet,  seen  more  than  a  few  feet  high,  among  us;  branches  nu* 
merous  and  spreading.  Leaves  }/^  to  1^4  inches  long,  mostly  bifarious,  subsessile. 
Hah.  Yards,  and  Cemeteries.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  Becoming  frequent  in  Church-yards,  and  rural  Cemeteries. 
It  was  this  densely  branching  Evergreen  which  the  Gardeners,  in 
old  times,  clipped  and  trimmed  into  so  many  fantastic  shapes,  by 
way  of  what  they  considered  ornament.  There  has  been  recently 
introduced  a  very  distinct  variety, — with  compact  branches,  and 
densely  crowded  leaves, — called  Irish  Yew, — which,  when  properly 
planted,  may  be  trimmed  into  a  very  neat  hedge,  round  a  yard,  or 
garden ;  though  not  calculated  to  be  a  substantial  protection  to  the 
premises. 

400.  SAIilSBU^RIA,  Smith. 

[Dedicated  to  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury ;  an  English  Botanist.] 
Staminate  aments  axillary,  filiform,  pedunculate;  anthers  several, 
2-celled, — cells  pendulous  from  the  lacerated  scale-like  coiinective, 
opening  longitudinally,  finally  divaricate.  Fertile  Flowers  ter- 
minal, solitary,  on  simple  or  fasciculately  branching  peduncles; 
ovule  naked,  seated  in  a  cup-shaped  disk,  in  the  thickened  concave 
apex  of  the  peduncle, — the  disk  finally  becoming  fleshy,  embracing 
the  base  of  the  nut-like  seed.  Cotyledons  2,  linear,  elongated. — 
Trees :  leaves  plicately  involute  in  the  bud,  deciduous,  alternate,  or 
somewhat  fasciculate,  on  long  petioles,  fan-shaped  and  striate- 
nerved,  more  resembling  phyllodia  than  true  leaves. 

1.  S.  adiantifolia,  Smith.  Leaves  broadly  cuneate  and  truncate, 
or  inversely  deltoid,  often  bifidly  incised  at  apex,  coriaceous,  and 
striate  with  diverging  nerves. 
Adiantum-leaved  Salisburia.     Gingko,  or  Ginkgo. 

Stem  40  to  60  or  80  feet  high,  with  a  light-grey  bark,  and  branching,  with  some- 
thing of  the  habit  of  a  Populus,  or  Aspen.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  3  to  4 
inches  wide  at  apex ;  petioles  about  3  inches  in  length. 
Hdb.  Yards,  and  lawns.    Nat.  of  Japan.    Fr.  Fl. 
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Ohs,  This  anomalous  stranger  is  becoming  frequent,  as  an  orna- 
mental shade  tree,  on  the  grounds  of  the  curious.  The  finest  speci- 
mens in  this  country,  are  probably  those  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton,  at  the  "Woodlands,"  near  Philadelphia. 

CLASS  II.   ENDO'GIENOUS  OR  MONOCOTYLE'DO- 

NOUS  PLANTS. 
Stems  not  distinguishable  into  hark,  wood,  and  pith;  leaves  mostly 
parallel- veined,  alternate,  and  entire ;  embryo  with  a  single  cotyle- 
don. 

ORDER  XCIX.   ARACEAE. 

Mostly  herbaceous,  and  stemless, — with  acrid  or  pungent  juice;  leaves  radical, 
sometimes  dissected ;  petioles  sheathing  at  base ;  flowers  dioicous,  monoicous,  or  all 
perfect,  crowded  on  a  spadix,  which  is  frequently  surrounded  by  a  spathe  ;  sepals 
4  to  6,  or  often  none ;  j^etals  none ;  fruit  usually  a  berry ;  seeds  with  fleshy  albumen  f 
— or  sometimes  a  l&vge  fleshy  embryo  without  albumen. 

g  1.  Spadix  with  a  surrounding  spathe. 
f  Flowers  dioicous,  or  monoicous ;  sepals  none ;  oyaries  distinct. 

401.  ARUM,  X. 

[An  ancient  name;  of  obscure  etymology. 
Flowers  monoicous,  with  the  pistillate  ones  below,  on  the  same  spadix, — 
or  often  dioicous.  Spadix  naked  at  summit.  Stamens  crowded, 
somewhat  Yerticillate;  anthers  subsessile,  2-  to  4-celled.  Ovaries 
numerous,  crowded,  1-celled;  stigma  subsessile.  Berries  1-  or 
several-seeded ;  seeds  subglobose,  albuminous.  Perennial  herbs,  with 
3,  tuberous  rhizoma;  leaves  dissected,  scarious  when  dry;  petioles 
elongated ;  spadix  on  a  scape ;  berries  orange-red. 

1.  A.  tripliyl^lum,  L,  Leaves  mostly  in  pairs,  ternately  dis- 
sected ;  leaflets  elliptic-ovate ;  spadix  clavate,  shorter  than  the 
cucullate  spathe. 

Three-leaved  Arum.     Indian  Turnep. 

Rhizoma  turnep-shaped,  rugose,  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Leaflets  3  to  6  inches 
long,  sessile,  often  purplish ;  common  petioles  erect,  9  to  18  inches  in  length.  Scape 
6  to  15  inches  high,— the  base  inclosed  by  the  sheathing  petioles.  Spathe  3  to  5 
inches  long, — the  lower  half  convolute,  the  upper  half  a  little  dilated,  flat,  OTate- 
lanceolate  and  cucullately  incurved,  variegated  with  purple,  and  yellowish  stripes. 
Spadix  generally  dioicous,  obtuse  at  apex.  Berries  in  an  ovoid-oblong  cluster. 
Mah.  Rich,  shaded  grounds ;  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  turnep-shaped  rhizoma  (called  a  Cormus,)  is  very  acrid, 
when  recently  gathered;  but  that  quality  is  dissipated,  in  great 
measure,  by  boiling,  or  drying. 

2.  A.  Uracontium,  L.  Leaf  mostly  solitary,  pedately  dis- 
sected; leaflets  lance-oblong;  spadix  subulate,  longer  than  the 
convolute  spathe. 

Dragon  Arum.     Green  Dragon. 

Rhizamas  clustered,  tuberous,  rather  email.  Leaflets  7  to  11  or  13  in  number 
an4  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  subsessile ;  common  petiole  12  to  18  inches  long. 
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— oftett  dichotomous  at  summit,  -with  the  branches  divaricate;  each  branch 
bearing  3  to  5  or  6  leaflets,  and  always  a  dichotomal  one  in  the  centre,  or  division 
of  the  petiole.  Scape  6  to  12  inches  high,  rather  slender.  Spathe,  1  to  2  inches 
long,  rolled  into  a  tube,  with  a  short  erect  acumination.  Spadix  mostly  dioicous, 
terminating  in  a  slender  tapering  acute  point.  Berries  in  an  ovoid  cluster,  round 
the  base  of  the  spadix. 
Mab.  Low  grounds ;  along  the  Brandywine :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

402.  PEL.TA]¥^DRA,  Rafin, 

[Gt.  Pelte,  a  target,  and  Aner,  stamen ;  from  the  peltate  stamens.] 
Flowers  monoicous,  entirely  covering  tlie  tapering  spadix,  "which  is 
staminiferous  at  summit.  Spathe  elongated,  convolute.  Anthers 
sessile,  with  5  or  6  cells  surrounding  the  margin  of  a  thick  peltate 
connective,  opening  by  a  terminal  jt)ore.  Ovary  1 -celled;  stigma  sub- 
sessile.  Berries  1-  to  3-seeded;  seeds  obovoid,  without  albumen. — 
A  stemless  perennial  herb  :  leaves  on  long  petioles ;  -scapes  several. 

1,  P.  Virginica,  Rafin.  Leaves  oblong,  mostly  hastate-sagittate, 
acute, — the  lobes  obtuse ;  spadix  finally  subglobose,  closely  invested 
by  the  spathe. 

Eensselaeria  Virginioa.  Beck.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  f.  &30. 
Virginian  Peltandra. 

Plant  deep  green.  Root  of  "  thick  tufted  fibres."  A,  Gray,  Leaves  6  to  12  or 
15  inches  long,  and  2  to  5  or  6  inches  wide ;  petioles  9  to  15  inches  in  length.  Scapes 
9  to  18  inches  high ;  spathe  2  to  3  inches  long,  at  first  subcylindric,  acuminate, — 
the  upper  portion,  and  the  staminate  part  of  the  spadix,  at  length  rotting  away, 
and  leaving  the  oval  cluster  of  green  berries  embraced  by  the  fleshy  base  of  the 
spathe. 
Hob.  Miry  places ;  Wynn's  Meadows :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr. 

Ohs.  Kalm  says,  *'the  roots  often  grow  to  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thigh"  (which,  I  presume,  must  be  an  exaggeration);  and 
that  the  Indians  eat  them.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
them. 

f  t  Flowers  perfect ;  sepals  4 ;  ovaries  coalescing. 

403.  SYMFIiOCAR^PlJ-S,  Salisbury, 
[Gr.  St/mploke,  connection,  and  Tcarpos,  fruit;  from  the  coalescing  ovaries.] 
Spathe  conch-shaped,  acuminate.  Spadix  on  a  short  peduncle-like 
scape,  oval,  densely  covered  and  tessellated  with  flowers.  Stamens 
4,  opposite  the  fleshy  cucullate  sepals.  Ovary  1-celled;  styled- 
sided,  tapering  to  a  minute  stigma.  Fruit  an  oval  fleshy  berry-like 
mass,  coalesced  with  the  base  of  the  persistent  sepals,  and  imbedded 
in  the  spongy  receptacle.  Seed  globular,  destitute  of  albumen.  Pe- 
rennial stemless  herbs,  with  a  strong  blended  odor  (when  bruised) 
of  skunk  and  garlic ;  rhizoma  thick ;  leaves  radical,  enlarging ;  spathe 
subsessile,  preceding  the  leaves,  spotted  with  purplish-brown,  and 
yellow. 

1.  S.  fo^tldUS,  Salisb.  Leaves  at  first  orbicular-cordate,  finally 

cordate-oval,  on   short  petioles;    spadix  much   shorter  than  the 

spathe. 

Fetid  Symplocabpus.     Swamp  Cabbage.  Skunk-weed. 
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Leaves  finally  near  2  feet  long,  entire,  smooth ;  petioles  2  to  4  inches  in  length ; 
stipules  expanding,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  or  often  spatulate.  Spadix  about  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

2  2.  Spadix  without  a  proper  spathe ;  flowers  perfect ;  sepals  4  to  6. 
404.  OROIV^TIUM,  L. 

[Etymology  obscure;  supposed  to  be  from  the  river  Orontes.] 
Spadix  terminating  a  terete  clavate  scape,  covered  with  flowers, — the 
lower  ones  with  6  concave  sepals,  the  upper  with  4.  Stamens  as 
many  as  the  sepals,  and  opposite  them.  Ovary  1 -celled,  with  a 
single  ovule ;  stigma  minute,  sessile.  Fruit  a  green  utricle.  Seed 
without  albumen.  An  aquatic  stemless  perennials  leaves  oblong, 
petiolate,  floating,  very  smooth,  deep  velvety  green  above;  flowers 
yellow. 

1.  O.  aqu^ticum,  L.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  or  obliquely  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pale  and  somewhat  glaucous  beneath. 
Aquatic  Orontium.     Golden  Club.  Floating  Arum. 

Leaves  enlarging,  finally  8  to  12  inches  lolig,  entire ;  petioles  2  to  5  inches  in 
length.    Spadix  1  to  2  inches  long,  on  a  scape  6  to  12  inches  in  length,^-the  spadix 
and  upper  part  of  the  scape  yellow.    Utricle  naked,  subglobose,  one  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 
Hob.  Pools;  along  the  Brandy  wine :  not  very  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs,  This  plant  is  very  abundant  in  the  sluggish  streams  of  New 
Jersey ;  but  rather  uncommon,  here.  Kalm  says  th«  Indians,  and 
Swedes  of  that  day,  called  it  ^^Taw-kee;'^  and  that  the  Indians 
plucked  the  seeds,  and  kept  them  for  eating. 

405.  A^CORUS,  L. 

[Gr.  a,  privative,  atid  Jcore,  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  a  supposed  remedy  for  sore  eyes.] 
Spadix  lateral,  sessile  (emerging  from  the  side  of  a  scape,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  closely  resembles  the  leaves),  densely  covered  and 
tessellated  with  flowers.  Sepals  6,  concave,  each  with  a  stamen  in- 
serted on  its  base  ;  anthers  reniform,  1 -celled,  opening  transversely. 
Ovary  trigonous,  3-celled;  ovules  several,  pendulous ;  stigma  sessile, 
minute.  Capsule  somewhat  baccate,  indehiscent;  seeds  few,  albu- 
minous, nestling  in  a  gelatinous  matter.  Sub-aquatic  smooth  peren- 
nial: rhizoma  creeping,  pungently  aromatic;  leaves  narrowish- 
ensiform ;  spadix  terete,  slightly  tapering ;  flowers  yellowish-green. 

1.  A.  Cdlamus,  L.  Scape  subtriquetrous  at  base,  dilated  ancipital 

and  leaf-like  aljove  the  spadix. 

Reed  Acorus.     Calamus.  Sweet  Flag. 

Rhizoma  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  throwing  out  fibrous  roots  verticillately. 
Leaves  2  to  3  feet  long,  and  ]^  an  inch  to  %  wide.    Scape  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
— the  upper  foliaceous  portion  considered,  by  some,  as  an  open  spathe.    Spadix  2  to 
3  inches  in  length. 
Bab.  Swampy  springs.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  well-known,  pungent  aromatic,  is  thoroughly  established 
in  many  localities;  and,  in  such  cases,  not  easily  eradicated. 
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ORDER  C.    LEMNA^CEAE. 

Minute  stemless  herbaceous  aquatics,  floating  free  on  stagnant  pools ;  leaves,  as  well 
as  stem,  substituted  by  a  flat /rone?,  which  produces  1  or  2  monoicous  florets  from  a 
chink  at  the  edge,  or  upper  surface, — and  a  few  pendulous  radicles  from  the  under 
surface;  stamen  1;  fruit  utricular;  emhryo  straight,  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 
Of  this  remarkable  Order,  Prof.  A.  Gray  observes :  "  Fructiflcation  much  as  in  the 
Arum  Family,  of  which  these  plants  are  minute  and  greatly  reduced  forms." 

406.  I^EM^NA,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name;  of  uncertain  meaning.] 
Flowers  3  together,  in  a  cleft  in  the  edge  of  the  frond,  bursting 
through  a  thin  membranaceous  urceolate  spaihe;  two  of  them  con- 
sisting of  single  stamens  (one  preceding  the  other),  with  thread-like 
filaments,  and  2-ce\led  a7ithers ;  the  third  floret  a  1-celled  ovary; 
ovw^e  mostly  solitary,  erect;  st9/le  elongated,  recurved;  stigma  fun- 
nel-form. ZTi'ncZe  1 -seeded,  indehiscent.  Annuals.  Fronds  latevolly 
proliferous  by  a  kind  of  buds  formed  in  the  chinks,  as  well  as  prop- 
agated by  seeds ;  roots  with  a  sheath-like  appendage  on  the  end ; 
Jiowers  microscopic,  rarely  found  (never  yet,  in  this  country.  Prof. 
A.  Gray). 

t  Fronds  hearing  single  roots;  ovule  solitary. 

1.  li.  minor,  L.  Fronds  roundish-obovate,  or  oval,  sessile,  thick- 
ish,  proliferous  from  near  the  base. 
Lesser  Lemna.     Duck's-meat.  Duck-weed. 

Fronds  about  a  line,  or  line  and  half,  in  length,  slightly  convex  beneath,  some- 
what succulent,  green.    Hoot  a  solitary  fibre,  from  the  centre  of  the  frond,  rather 
elongated. 
Hah.  Pools,  and  stagnant  waters :  frequent.    Fl.  Fr. 

Ohs.  These  singular  little  plants,  as  Endlicher  remarks,  are 
^^nemini  non  cognitae^^ — known  to  every  body, — especially  this 
species;  but  they  are  so  minute,  that  their  organs  are  seldom  seen, 
and  are  imperfectly  understood. 

3.  Jut,  trisulea,  L.  Fronds  elliptic-oblanceolate,  petiolate,  thin, 
denticulate  at  apex,  proliferous  from  the  sides. 
Three-furrowed  Lemna. 

Fronds  ]4  to  %  of  an  inch  long,  nearly  pellucid,  finally  elongated  and  narrowed 
ftt  base  to  a  slender  tail,  or  petiole,  obtuse  at  apex,  proliferous  from  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  crosses.    While  these  lateral  fronds  remain  sessile, 
they  present  the  appearance  of  a  3-lobed  leaf. 
Hab.  Stagnant  waters ;  New  Garden :  not  common.    Fl.  Fr. 

f  f  Fronds  bearing  a  fascicle  of  roots;  ovules  2. 

3.  Ij.  polyrlliza,  L.  Fronds  roundish-obovate,  thickish,  pal- 
mately  veined,  proliferous  from  near  the  base. 
Many-rooted  Lemna. 

Fronds  2  to  4  lines  in  length,  of  a  rather  firm  texture,  and  often  dark  purple 
beneath,  with  a  little  cluster  of  radicles  from  near  the  centre. 
Hab.  Stagnant  pools;  along  Schuylkill :  not  common.    Fl.  Fr. 
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OEDER  CI.   TYPHACEAE. 

Marsh  Jierhs:  leaves  sessile,  sheathing  at  hase,  narrow-ensiform,  or  linear;  flowers 
monoicous,  in  a  dense  cylindric  spacTix-like  spike,  or  glomerate  in  heads,  destitute 
of  proper  floral  envelopes;  fruit  nut-like,  or  a  sort  of  dry  drupe,  indehiscent, 
mostly  1-seeded ;  seed  suspended ;  embryo  straight,  in  copious  alhmnen. 

^m.  TY^PHA,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  Tiphos,  a  bog,  or  marsh ;  from  its  place  of  growth.] 
Flowers  in  a  long  dense  terminal  cylindric  interrupted  spike,  or 
spadix,  with  an  intervening  caducous  spathe, — the  upper  portion 
consisting  of  stamens  only,  intermixed  with  simple  hairs, — the  lozver 
consisting  of  ovaries  surrounded  by  numerous  clavate  bristles ;  style 
simple ;  stigma  unilateral,  tongue-shaped.  Nutlets  minute,  pedicel- 
late. Smooth  perennials:  rhizoma  creeping;  stems,  or  culms,  sim- 
ple, without  9iodes  (except  at  base,  where  the  leaves  originate) ; 
leaves  narrow-ensiform,  or  linear,  thickish,  erect,  about  as  long  as 
the  culm. 

1.  T.  latif  dlia,  L.  Leaves  ensiform-linear,  nearly  flat ;  stami  - 
nate  and  pistillate  portions  of  the  spike  contiguous. 
Broad-leaved  Typha.     Cat-tail.  Cooper's  Reed.  Reed-mace. 

Culm  4  or  5  feet  high,  terete,  leafy  at  hase.  Leaves  3^3  to  %  of  an  inch  wide, 
tapering  at  apex,  hut  ohtuse.  Staminate  spike  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch 
in  diameter,  yellowish-hrown, — the  sheathing  tract,  or  spathe,  memhranaceous,  as 
long  as  the  spike.  FistUlate  spike  4  to  6  inches  long,  3^  an  inch  to  %  in  diameter, 
greenish-hrown. 
Sab.  Borders  of  pools :  frequent.    FL  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  were  formerly  used,  by  Coopers,  to 
secure  the  joints  in  the  heads  of  casks  from  leaking;  and  the  hairy 
fruit,  from  the  mature  spikes,  is  sometimes  collected  by  poor  people 
to  fill  their  beds.  It  is,  however,  a  miserable  substitute  for  feath- 
ers, or  hair, — and  even  for  clean  oats  chaff,  corn-husks,  or  cut  straw. 

2.  T.  angustifolia,  L.  Leaves  narrowly  linear,  channelled 
near  the  base ;  staminate  and  pistillate  portions  of  the  spike  a  little 
distant. 

Narrow-leaved  Typha.     Small  Cat-tail. 

Culm  3  to  5  feet  high,  slender.    Leaves  3^  to  i/^  of  an  inch  wide,  nearly  linear 
throughout.    Staminate  a.iid pistillate  spikes  J4  to  3^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
separated  by  a  naked  space  of  1  to  2  inches  between  them. 
Hab.  Pools,  and  wet  places ;  near  Unionville :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  These  species  appear  to  be  common  to  both  hemispheres. 

408.  SPARG-AW^IUM,  Tournef 
[Gr.  Sparganon,  a  fillet,  or  band ;  from  its  ribbon-like  leaves.] 

Flowers  in  dense  globose  heads,  which  are  scattered  along  the  stem 
near  the  summit,  in  the  axils  of  leaf-like  bructs, — the  upper  heads 
consisting  of  stamens,  with  minute  scales  interposed, — the  lower 
heads  larger,  consisting  of  sessile  pistils,  each  surrounded  by  3  to 
6  calyx-like  scales.  Fruit  a  sort  of  dry  drupe,  turbinate  and  acu- 
minate.    Smooth  perennials :  root  fibrous ;  leaves  linear,  obtuse. 

!•  S.  AmericsUlUlll,  iVt^^^aZ^.  Stem  mostly  simple;  leaves  tri' 
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angular  at  base,  the  sides  flat;  stigma  conical,  oblique,  about  half 

as  long  as  the  style. 

Amekican  Sparganium.     Bur-reed. 

stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  flexuose,  terete,  sometimes  with  2  or  3  short  axillary 
branches  at  summit.  Leaves  6  to  24  inches  long  (mostly  overtopping  the  stem), 
and  J^  to  3^  an  inch  wide.  Staminate  heads  4  or  5  to  9,  somewhat  contiguous  in 
twos  or  threes.  Pistillate  heads  2  to  5  (usually  3),  yellowish  green,  3^  an  inch  to  % 
in  diameter,  the  lowest  one  often  pedunculate. 
Hah.  Sluggish  riyulets ;  ditches,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  appears  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  S.  simplex,  of  Eu- 
rope. I  have  specimens  from  Wynn's  Meadows,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Brandywine,  which  are  every  way  so  much  smaller, 
that  they  might  constitute — if  not  a  species^-^i  least  a  variety,  pumi- 
lum. 

OKDER  CII.    NAIADA^CEAE. 

Immersed  aquatics ;  s^ems  nodosely  jointed,  often  radicating;  feares  cellular,  with 
sheathing  stipules,  or  bases ;  flowers  mono-dioicous,  axillary,  naked  and  iiiconspicu- 
ous, — or  perfect,  and  with  a  calyx,  in  pedunculate  spadix-like  spikes;  ovaries 
solitary,  or  2  to  4  contiguous,  yet  distinct,  1  celled,  1-ovuled;  seed  without 
albumen. 

§1.  Flowers  monchdioicous,  axillary,  naked,  monandrous. 

409.  IVAFAS,  L. 

[Gr.  Naias,  a  Water-nymph ;  from  its  place  of  growth.] 
Stam.  Fii.  a  single  stamen,  inclosed  in  a  membranous  spathe ;  anther 
at  first  subsessile,  the  filament  finally  elongated.  Pistillate  Fl. 
a  single  ovary,  tapering  into  a  short  style :  stigmas  2  to  4,  subulate ; 
ovule  erect.  Fruit  sl  seed-like  nutlet,  inclosed  in  a  loose  epicarp. — 
Annuals :  stems  slender,  dichotomously  branching ;  leaves  opposite 
and  verticillate  J  flowers  sessile. 

1.  IV.  flexiliS^  Eostkow.^  Leaves  mostly  verticillate  in  sixes,  lin- 
ear, membranaceous,  denticulate  near  the  apex. 
Caulinia  flexilis.    Willd.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  619. 
Flexible  Naias. 

Stem  6  to  12  or  18  inches  long,  filiform,  jointed,  smooth.    Leaves  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long,  aggregated  or  subverticillate  in  fours  or  sixes,  sometimes  opposite, 
very  narrow,  dilated  and  sheathing  at  base.    Seed  oblong,  shining,  pale  straw- 
color. 
jHTod.  Ponds,  and  sluggish  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

410.  ZA1VJVICHEI.XIA,  MichelL 

predicated  to  John  Jerome  ZannicheUi;  a  Venetian  Botanist.] 
Flowers  sessile,  usually  both  kinds  in  the  same  axil.  Stam.  Fl.  a 
single  stamen,  with  a  slender  filament  bearing  a  2-  to  4-celled  anther. 
Pistillate  Fl.  usually  of  4  sessile  pistils  in  the  same  cup-shaped 
involucre  ;  stigma  somewhat  peltate,  often  2-lobed.  Fruit  an  oblong 
coriaceous  nutlet,  beaked  with  the  short  style ;  seed  pendulous. — 
Annuals:  stems  very  slender,  branching;  leaves  opposite,  or  alter- 
nate, linear  and  entire,  with  sheathing  membranous  stipules. 
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1.  Z.  palustris,  L.    Fruit  somewhat  compressed,  sometimes 
pedicellate;  style  half  the  length  of  the  fruit. 
Marsh  Zannichellia. 

»Stem  6  to  15  inches  long,  floating.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length.    FUmers 
green ;  anther  tawny.    Fruit  blackish,  rugged  or  dentate  on  the  back. 
Hah.  Pools,  and  slow  streams :  rare.    Fl.  July.  FV. 

Ohs.  This  aquatic  was  detected  in  White  Clay  Creek,  near  Avon- 
dale,  in  the  S.  Western  part  of  the  County,  in  1849,  by  my  friend 
Ezra  Micheneh,.  M.  D.  whose  attainments  in  Zoology,  and  success- 
ful researches  in  Cryptogamy,  and  other  difficult  branches  of  Botany, 
have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  our  Chester  County  Natural- 
ists. 

g2.  Flowers  j)er/(2c^,  on  pedunculate  spikes;-  stamens  4,  opposite  as  many  sepals. 

411.  POTAMOGE^TOIV,  Tournef. 
[Gt.  Potamos,  a  river,  and  Geiton,  a  neighbor ;  from  its  place  of  growth.] 
Sepals  rounded,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Anthers  subsessile,  2-celled.— 
Ovaries  4,  free ;  ovule  ascending ;  stigma  subsessile.  Fruit  consist- 
ing of  6.  sessile  fleshy  or  coriaceous  nutlets ;  seed  hook-shaped.  Pe- 
rennials :  stems  jointed,  often  creeping  or  radicating ;  leaves  opposite, 
or  alternate,  pellucid  when  immersed, — the  upper  ones  sometimes 
floating  on  the  surface,  opaque,  and  coriaceous ;  spikes  axillary  and 
terminal;  flowers  dull  green. 

t  Upper  leayesj^oa^tji^r,  often  opposite,  on  long  petioUs. 

1.  P.  n^ta-IlS^  L.  Immersed  leaves  lance-linear,  often  imperfect; 
floating  ones  elliptic-oblong,  sometimes  rounded  or  cordate  at  base. 
Swimming  Potamogeton.     Floating  Pond-weed. 

Stem  9  to  18  inches  long,  usually  simple.    Floating  leaves  2  to  3  inches  long ; 
petioles  3  to  6  inches  in  length.    Immersed  leaves  2  to  6  inches  long, — sometimes 
abortive,  or  nothing  more  than  a  petiole.    Spike  emerged,  about  an  inch  long,  on 
an  &x\ll8iTy  peduncle  2  to  3  inches  in  length. 
Hab.  Pools,  and  sluggish  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

ft  Leaves  aU  immersed  and  similar,  mostly  alternate. 

2.  p.  lilcens,  L.  Leaves  varying  from  lance-linear  to  oblong- 
and  oval-lanceolate,  acute,  tapering  to  a  petiole  at  base;  spike 
rather  long. 

Shining  Potamogeton. 

iSKem  2  to  4  feet  long,  slender,  somewhat  branched.  Leaves  netted-nerved,  mem- 
branaceous and  shining, — the  upper  ones  3  or  4  inches  long,  on  petioles  about  an 
inch  in  length, — the  lower  ones  often  imperfect.  Spike  1  to  2  inches  long, — the 
flowers  somewhat  distant,  greenish-brown ;  peduncle  of  the  spike  2  or  3  to  6  inches 
in  length. 
Hob.  Flowing  streams;  Brandywine:  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

3.  P.  perfoll^tus,  L.    Leaves  oblong-ovate,  mostly  obtuse, 
sessile,  and  clasping  by  a  cordate  base ;  spike  short. 
Perfoliate  Potamogeton. 

Stem  1  to  3  feet  long,  numerous  from  the  root,  branching  somewhat  dichotom- 
ously.    Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  sometimes  rather  acute,  obscurely  5-nerved* 
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slightly  wavy  on  the  margin.    Sinl-es  oblong,  few-flowered,  about  %  of  an  inch  in 
length,  on  Isd^erSil  jyeduncles  an  inch  long;  sepals  reddish-brown. 
Hxb.  Flowing  streams;  Brandywine :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

4,  P.  paucillorus,  Fursh.  Stem  very  slender,  iiattish;  leares 
narrowly  linear  and  grass-like ;  spike  capitate,  few-flowered. 
Few-flowered  Potamogeton. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  long,  much  branched,  diffuse  and  suspended  in  the  water.— 
Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  acute,  somewhat  keeled,— the  loiver  ones  alternate,  the 
uppermost  nearly  opposite,  or  often  subyerticillate  in  fours.  Sj^iJce  about  4-fiowered, 
on  a  subclaTate  peduncle  about  half  an  inch  long,  in  the  axil  of  the  upper  leaves ; 
sepals  greenish-brown. 
Jlalj.  PoolSj  and  sluggish  rivulets :  not  very  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

ORDER  cm.  ALISMA^CEAE. 

MarsJi  herbs;  stems  scape-like;  leaves  sheathing  at  base;  fiowers  perfect,  or  monoi- 
cous,  not  on  a  spadix,  furnishsd  with  both  calyx  a?id  corolla  ;  sepcds  and  petals  each 
3,  distinct ;  stamens  6,  or  many,  hypogynous ;  ovaries  3,  or  many, — becoming  as 
many  1-  or  2-seeded  pods,  or  al-enes ;  seeds  ascending,  or  erect,  without  albumen. 

SUBORDER  ALISME^AE. 

Calyx  green  and  persistent;  corolla  white  and  deciduous;  embryo  curved  like  a 
horse-shoe;  leaves  radical,  mostly  with  a  lamina,  or  blade,  and  a  long  petiole. 

412.  AL.IS^MA,  L. 

[Said  to  be  named  from  the  Celtic,  AUs,  water ;  its  usual  place  of  growth.] 
Flowers  perfect.  Fetals  roundish,  involute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  6 ; 
anthers  introrse.  Ovaries  numerous,  verticillate  on  a  flattened  re- 
ceptacle, or  disk,  becoming  angular  coriaceous  akene-Uke  carjoels,  in 
fruit.  ^vcLQoili perennials :  roo^5  fibrous;  Zcat'es  several-nerved,  with 
connecting  cross-veinlets ;  scape  with  verticillate panicled  branches; 
fiowers  rather  small. 

1.  A.  Planta^o,  L.  Leaves  lance-oblong,   or  oval,   about  9- 
nerved,  abruptly  acuminate,  often  rounded,  or  subcordate,  at  base ; 
carpels  obtusely  triangular. 
Plantain  Alisma,     Water  Plantain. 

Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long ;  petioles  6  to  9  inches  in  length.    Scape  1  to  2  feet  high, 
trigonous,  fistular ;  p>anicle  12  to  15  inches  long,  pyramidal,  vath  involucre-like 
Ijracts  at  the  base  of  the  verticillate  branches ;  pedicels  near  an  inch  long,  slender, 
mostly  in  terminal  verticils  of  3  or  4. 
HaJ).  Muddy  rivulets,  and  miry  places :  frequent.    FJ.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  This  belongs  to  a  notable  tribe  of  inert  medicinal  plants, 
which — once  in  an  age,  or  so — dabblers  in  quackery  have  the  address 
to  impose  upon  the  credulous,  as  being  endowed  with  marvellous 
virtues,  in  incurable  or  desperate  stages  of  disease.  Some  years 
ago, — after  Anagallis,  and  Scutellaria,  had  become  rather  obsolete, 
as  Neivspaper  cures  for  that  terrible  malady,  Hydrophohia, — i}iQ 
AUsina  was  proclaimed,  through  the  Gazettes,  as  a  certain  remedy; 
and  persons  who  ventured  to  express  a  doubt,  were  scarcely  tolera- 
ted, by  the  editorial  fraternity!  This  specific,  however,  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  its  predecessors ;  and  will  probably  be  no  more  heard  of, 
until  a  future  race  of  Empirics,  in  the  cycle  of  '' Fr  ogress,'''  shall 
again  bring  it  forward. 
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413.  S AGITTA  RIA,  L, 

[Latin,  Sagilta^  an  arrow ;  from  the  prevailing  form  of  the  leaves.] 
Flowers  monoicous, — the  staminate  ones  above.  Petals  orbicular, 
imbricated  in  the  bud.  Stamens  numerous;  anthers  extrorse. — 
Ovaries  many,  in  depressed-globose  heads^ — becoming  flatted  winged 
akenes^  in  fruit.  Smoothish  perennials;  roots  often  tuberiferous ; 
leaves  polymorphous,  usually  sagittate ;  scape  simple ;  flowers  in 
verticils  of  3,  pedicellate  and  bracteate. 

1.  S.  variabilis,  Engelmann.  Leaves  varying  from  broad-ovate, 
or  linear,  and  sagittate,  to  narrow-lanceolate  and  not  sagittate. 

S.  sagittifolia.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  528. 

Also,  S.  heterophylla.  Pursh.  ^^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  529. 

Variable  Sagittaeia.     Arrow-head. 

Tubers  (or  rhizomas)  oval,  1  to  2  inches  In  diameter.    Leav&s  3  or  4  to  10  or  13 
inches  long,  usually  more  or  lose  ovate;  petioles  4  to  12  or  15  inches  in  length, 
tapering  upwards-    Soapz  9  to  18  inches  high.     VerticiU  of  flowers  numerous.— 
Heads  of  fruit  3l2  to  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
ilah.  Swampy  springs ;  ditches,  &c.:  frequent.    jPZ.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Hogs  are  fond  of  the  tubers  of  this  plant, — ^and  soon  dia- 
Jigure  a  meadow,  where  they  abound,  by  rooting  for  them.  Kalm 
says,  the  Indians  and  Swedes  called  the  plant  ''Katnissf'  and  that 
the  tubers  were  sometimes  "as  big  as  a  man's  fist:"  that  when 
roasted,  they  tasted  well,  but  were  rather  cb-y.     See  Travels.    Vol. 

2,  p.  96-7. 

ORDER  CIV.  HYDROCHARIDACEAE. 

Aquatic  herbs ;  Zeayes  somsetimes  verticillate,  or  opposite,  usually  radical ;  ^^wr5 
polygamous,  or  dioicous,  regular,  often  on  seape-like  peduncles  from  a  kind  of 
^pathe;  floral  envelopes  mostly  double, — in  the  pistillate  flowers  coalesced  into  a 
tube,  and  adherent  to  the  ovary;  stamens  3  to  12,  distinct,  or  monadelphous ;  fruit 
utricular,  coriaceous,  or  fleshy,  indehiscent;  seeds  ascending;  embryo  straight, 
without  albumen^ 

414.  UDO'RA,  ^Tutiall 

[Qt.  Hydor,  or  Udor,  water;  from  its  place  of  growth.] 
Flowers  polygamo-dioicous,  solitary ;  from  a  sessile  tubular  biiid 
axillary  spathe,  Stam.  Fl.  minute ;  perianth  6-parted  (viz.  sepah 
i\nd petals  each  3,  oval,  and  nearly  alike  colored);  anthers  9,  oval, 
subsessile.  Perfect  Fl,  perianth  extended  beyond  the  ovary  into 
a  long  and  very  slender  tube, — the  lobes  (or  sepals  sund  petals)  obovate, 
spreading;  anthers  usually  3,  oblong,  opposite  the  outer  lobes  of 
the  perianth.  Ovarg  1-celled,  with  3  projecting  parietal  placentae ; 
Myle  capillary,  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the  perianth ;  stigmas  3, 
large,  2-lobed,  exserted.  Fruit  oblong,  coriaceous,  few-seeded. — 
Annual?  smooth;  stem  filiform,  dichotomously  branched;  leaves 
verticillate,  or  opposite,  immersed  and  pellucid. 

1.  U.  Canadensis,  Nutt.  Leaves  mostly  verticillate  in  thjee3, 
^  ivate-oblong,  or  lance-linear,  finely  serrulate. 
Canadian  Udora. 

,SJfew  3  or  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long  (varying  with  the  depth  of  water),  diflfuaely 
branching.    Leaves  2  to  6  lines  long,  nerveless,  light  green  and  shining,— the 

20 
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verticils  generally  numerous,  giving  the  plant  the  appearance  of  an  aquatic  mos?. 
Fertile Jknvers  emerging, — the  perianth  flesh-colored  with  a  leaden  tinge;  tube  % 
an  inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  very  slender  and  thread-like. 
Ilab.  Sluggish  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr. 

Obs.  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  observe  the  staminaie  floivers. 
Doctor  Gray  says,  they  "break  off,  as  in  Vallisneria,  and  float  on 
the  surface,  where  they  expand  and  shed  their  pollen  to  fertilize  the 
stigmas,  which  are  raised  to  the  surface  by  the  excessively  pro- 
longed calyx- tube." 

415.  TAI.L.IS]VE^RIA,  MichelL 

[Dedicated  to  Antmiio  Vallisneri ;  an  Italian  Botanist.] 
Floioers  strictly  dioicous.  Stam.  Fl.  numerous,  crowded  on  a 
conical  receptacle,  and  included  in  a  3-valved  spathe^  which  is  on  a 
VQvy  ^hort  scape.  Perianth  3-parted.  Stamens  vnosilj  Z,  alternating 
with  the  perianth-lobes.  Pistillate  Fl.  solitary,  in  a  tubular  bifid 
spathe,  which  is  on  a  very  long  slender  flexuose  scape.  Perianth- 
tube  not  extended  beyond  the  ovary ;  border  8-lobed, — with  3  small 
Im^fiv petals  (or  staminodia?)  alternating  with  the  oval  lobes.  Ovary 
1-celled;  stigmas  Z,  large,  2-lobed;  ovules  numerous  on  Z  parietal 
placentae.  Fruit  elongated,  cylindrical,  fleshy,  ^temless perennials  ; 
leaves  radical,  dark-green,  long,  linear  and  grass-like. 

!•  V.  spir^liN^  L.  Leaves  obtuse,  thin  and  ribbon-like,  obscure- 
ly serrulate,  somewhat  nerved  and  netted  veined. 
jSpiral  Vallisneria.     Eel-grass.     Tape-grass.     Channel-grass. 

Leaves  9  to  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  length,  and  i^  to  near  3^  an  inch  wide,  obscurely 
o-nerved,  striate,  smooth.  Pistillatejlowers  on  interfoliaceous  scape-like  peduncles 
1)  to  18  inches,  or  more,  in  length  (varying  with  the  depth  of  water),  a  little 
thickened  at  summit,  floating,  with  the  flower  at  or  near  the  surface.  Spathe  about 
\^  an  inch  long,  membranaceous,  embracing  the  ovary.  Perianth  whitish,  with 
tinges  of  purple.  Ovary  about  %  of  an  inch  long,  sublinear,  somewhat  compressed, 
ancipital,  with  keel-like  margins. 
/?«&.  Slow-flowing  streams ;  Brandywine :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr. 

Obs.  I  have  never  met  with  the  staminate  plant.  Dr.  Gray  says, 
*'the  staminate  clusters  being  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
by  the  shortness  of  the  scape,  the  flower-buds  themselves  spontane- 
ously break  away  from  their  short  pedicels  and  float  on  the  surface, 
where  they  expand  and  shed  their  pollen  around  the  fertile  flowers, 
which  are  raised  to  the  surface  at  this  time."  The  fertile  scapes 
then  *'coil  spirally  and  draw  the  ovary  under  water  to  ripen." — 
Wilson,  in  his  Ornithology,  says  the  root  is  a  favorite  food  of  the 
Canvass-back  Duck, — to  which  the  peculiarly  delicate  flavor  of  the 
flesh  of  that  bird  has  been  ascribed.  The  bunches  of  long  dark- 
green  leaves,  which  are  usually  procumbently  floating,  afford  a 
hiding-place  for  Eels, — whence  one  of  its  common  names.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  plant,  Dr.  Darwin  indulges  in  the  following  imagina- 
tive strains: — 

"  As  dash  the  waves  on  India's  breezy  strand, 
Her  flush'd  cheek  press'd  upon  her  lily  hand, 
Vallisner  sits,  upturns  her  tearful  eyes, 
Calls  her  lost  lover,  and  upbraids  the  skies ; 
For  him  she  breathes  the  silent  sigh,  forlorn, 
Each  setting  day ;  for  him  each  rising  morn :— 
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Bright  orbs,  that  light  yon  high  ethereal  plain, 
Or  bathe  your  radiant  tresses  in  the  main ; 
Pale  moon,  that  silver'st  o'er  night's  sable  brow ; 
For  ye  were  witness  to  his  parting  vow ! 
Ye  shelving  rocks,  dark  waves,  and  sounding  shore,— 
Ye  echoed  sweet  the  tender  words  he  swore ! — 
Can  stars  or  seas  the  sails  of  love  retain  ? 
0 !  guide  my  wanderer  to  my  arms  again ! " 

My  excellent  Friend,  E.  Durand,  has  sent  me  the  following  Lines 
by  a  French  Poet  and  Botanist,  which  may  be  appropriately  annexed 
to  the  preceding : — 

"  Le  Rhdne  impetueux,  sous  son  onde  ecumante, 
Durant  six  mois  entiers  nous  derobe  une  plante 
Dont  la  tige  s'allonge  en  la  saison  d'amour, 
Monte  au  d^ssus  des  flots  et  brille  aux  yeux  du  jour. 
Les  males  dans  le  fond  jusqu'alors  immobiles, 
De  leurs  liens  trop  courts  brisent  les  noeuds  debiles, 
Voguent  vers  leur  amante,  et  libres  dans  leurs  feux, 
Lui  forment  sur  le  fleuve  un  cortege  nombreux : 
On  dirait  une  f6te  oiL  le  dieu  d'hymenee 
Promene  sur  les  flots  sa  pompe  fortunee ; 
Mais  les  temps  de  Venus  une  fois  accomplig. 
La  tige  se  retire  en  rapprochant  ses  plis, 
Et  va  mtirir  sous  I'eau  sa  semence  feconde." — 

ORDER  CV.  ORCHIDACEAE. 

Perennial  herbs ;  roots  often  bulb-  or  tuber-bearing, — sometimes  fascicled,  thick- 
ened and  fleshy ;  stems  or  scapes  mostly  simple,  often  leafless  or  with  mere  sheaths ; 
Uaves  alternate,  parallel-nerved,  entire,  sheathing  at  base,  often  subradical  and 
crowded ;  Jlowers  perfect,  irregular ;  perianth  adherent  below  to  the  ovary, — the 
border  of  6  divisions,  in  2  sets ;  the  3  outer  (sepals)  of  the  same  petal-like  appear- 
ance as  the  3  intier  (petals)^ — of  which  inner  set,  the  upper^  or  posterior  one — but, 
by  the  twisting  of  the  ovary,  or  peduncle,  generally  appearing  to  be  the  lower,  or 
anterior  one — differs  more  or  less  in  shape  or  direction  from  the  others,  is  often 
spurred  or  appendaged,  and  is  called  the  lip ;  stamens  normally  3,  with  but  1,  or 
rarely  2,  perfect,  gynandrous  (i.  e.  adherent  to  the  style,  and  forming  together  the 
central  column);  pollen  either  in  waxy  masses,  or  in  loose  granular,  or  mealy 
clusters  (poUinia) ;  ovary  1-celled,  with  3  parietal  placentae  ;  fruit  a  3-valved  cap- 
sule; seeds  numerous,  minute,  resembling  fine  saw-dust,  destitute  of  albumen. 

An  Order  comprising  many  curious  and  beautiful  plants, — the  flowers  often  pre- 
senting the  most  fantastic  forms.  The  fragrant  Vanilla,  of  the  shops,  is  the  fleshy 
fruit  of  one  or  two  West  India  species  (Vanilla  aromatica,  and  V.  claviculata,  of 

gWARTZ). 

Division  I.  Anther  single  (the  2  lateral  ones  abortive). 

TRIBE  I.  MALAXID^EAE. 

PoUen  cohering  in  definite  (usually  4)  waxy  masses  (poUinia),  without  any  caudi- 
cle,  or  tail-like  prolongation. 

^1.  Plants  with  leaves,  and  green ;  sepals  spreading;  li^Jlaf. 

416.  MICROS^TYI^IS,  Nutiall. 

[Gr.  micros,  little,  and  stylos,  a  column ;  from  its  slender  central  colunm.] 
Petals  linear,  filiform.     Lip  auriculate  or  hastate  at  base,  not  tuber- 
culate.     Column  very  small,  terete,  with  2  teeth,  or  auricles,  at 
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summit.  Follinm  4,  collateral,  cohering  by  pairs  at  apex.  Bulb 
solid ;  scape  bearing  1  or  2  leaves ;  flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme, 
greenish. 

1.  M.  ophiO^lOSSOideS,  ^utt.  Leaf  solitary  near  the  middle 
of  the  scape,  ovate,  clasping;  raceme  short;  pedicels  longer  than 
the  flowers. 
Ophioglossum-like  Microstylis. 

Plant  yellowish-green.  Scape  3  or  4  to  9  inches  high,  angular,  smooth,  sheath- 
eJ  at  base.  Leaf  1  to  2^^  inches  long,  mostly  rather  acute.  Rxceme  1  to  2  inches 
in  length,  oblong,  obtuse,— many  of  the  flowers  abortive ;  pedicels  ]4:  ^^  14  ^^^ 
inch  long,  rather  crowded  at  the  summit ;  bracts  small,  lance-ovate.  Lip  of  the 
flower  erect,  obtusely  auricled  at  base,  .3-toothed  at  summit.  Capsule  about  ^4  of 
an  inch  long,  obovoid-oblong,  on  a  slightly  clavate  angular  pedicel. 
Hob.  Moist  low  grounds,  and  thickets :  not  very  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Oct. 

41'^.  I^IP^ARIS,  Eichard. 
[Or.  LijMros,  fat,  or  shining ;  from  the  unctuous  shining  leaves.] 
Petals  sub-linear,  narrovr.     Lip   dilated,   often  bearing  2  tubercles 
above  the  base.     Column  elongated,  incurved,  margined.     Folli?iia 
4,  collateral.     Bulb  solid ;  leaves  2,  radical,  opposite  ;  scape  naked ; 
Jioiuers  racemose,  purplish,  or  yellowish-green. 

!•  li.  liliif  jlia.  Rich.  Leaves  elliptic-ovate,  shorter  than  the 
scape;  lip  cuneate-obovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  brownish-purple. 
Ltly-leaved  Liparis.     Tway-blade. 

Leaves  2  to  6  inches  long,  spreading.    Scape  3  to  6  inches  high,  angular,  the 
angles  often  margined.    Flowers  rather  large,  in  a  loose  oblong  terminal  raceme ; 
lip  as  long  as  the  straw-colored  perianth-lobes.    Capsule  oblong,  angular,  about 
•):^  of  an  inch  in  length. 
JLab.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl,  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

^,  Ij.  JLoeselii^  Rich.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  as  long  as  the  scape  ; 
lip  oblong,  mucronate  and  incurved  at  apex,  yellowish-green. 
L.  Correana.     Sp>reng.  ^'Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  512. 
Lqeselius's  Liparis. 

Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  rather  erect.   Scape  3  to  6  inches  high,  sulcate-angled, 
with  the  angles  often  margined.    Floioers  rather  small,  erect,  or  almost  ap pressed, 
in  a  terminal  raceme;  lip  shorter  than  the  perianth-lobes.     Capsule  elliptio-ob- 
long,  erect,  about  ^  an  inch  in  length. 
Hah.  Moist  meadows ;  East  Goshen  :  rare.  Fl.  June.  F^.  Sept. 

I  2.  Plants  leafless,  or  with  a  single  radical  leaf,  purplxsh4aivny ;  sepals  and  petal* 
nearly  alil-e,  conniv&nt  and  somewhat  ringent. 

418.  CORAI.t.ORIirZA,  Haller. 
[Gr.  X^oraMiOT^,  coral,  and  Rhiza,  root',  from  its  coral-like  roots.] 
JAp  recurved-spreading,  2-ridged,  more  or  less  produced  at  base 
into  a  spur-like  protuberance  which  is  adnate  to  the  summit  of  the 
ovary.  Anther  terminal,  opening  transversely,  2-lipped;  pollinia 
4,  obliquely  incumbent.  Rhizoma  branching  and  coral-like ;  scape. 
with  sheaths  instead  of  leaves ;  flowers  racemose,  small,  brownish 
and  white,  with  purple  spots. 
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!•  C»  multifldra,  Nutt,  Raceme  many-flowered ;  lip  cuneate- 
oval,  3-lobed ;  spur  rather  manifest ;  capsule  elliptic-oblong. 
Many-flowered  Corallorhiza.     Large  Coral-root. 

Scape  9  to  15  inches  high,  stoutish ;  powers  15  to  30  in  a  terminal  raceme,  rather 
large ;  bracts  small,  often  broad  and  very  obtuse ;  perianth-lobes  purplish-brown ; 
lip  whitish,  tinged  with  purple,  and  spotted ;  spur  tawiiy.    Capsule  often  obovoid , 
%  of  an  inch  long,  smooth,  refiexed. 
Hab.  Rich  woods,  about  roots  of  trees :  frequent.  Fl.  July,  Fr.  Oct. 

St.  C  iniiata.,  R.  Br.    Raceme  few-flowered;   lip  oblong,    2- 
toothed  near  the  base ;  spur  obsolete ;  capsule  obovoid-oblong. 
C.  verna.  Nutt.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  510. 
Innate  Corallorhiza.     Early  Coral-root. 

Scape  6  to  12  inches  high ;  flowers  5  to  10,  rather  small,  and  distant ;  bracts  very 
small,  acute ;  lip  nearly  white,  mostly  without  spots,  but  with  a  small  incised 
tooth  on  each  margin  near  the  base. 
JIab.  Rich,  moist  woodlands :  not  very  common.  Fl.  May.  Fr. 

3.  C.  Odontorhiza,,  I^utt.  Raceme  several-flowered ;  lip  oval, 
or  obovate,  crenulate  ;  capsule  roundish-oval^  or  globose. 
Tooth-rooted  Corallorhiza.     Small  late  Coral-root. 

Scape  4  to  8  or  10  inches  high,  slender;  flowers  10  to  15,  small,  somewhat  pen- 
dulous; bracts  subulate;  Up  dilated,  obtuse,  white,  spotted  with  purple;  spur  ob- 
solete.    Capsule  small,  nodding  on  a  short  pedicel. 
Ilai).  Woodlands,  about  roots  of  trees:  frequent.  Fl.  Aug.  Fr. Oct. 

Obs.  There  is  much  general  resemblance  in  the  aspect  of  these 
three  species. 

419.  APL-EC^TRFM,  liuttall. 

[Gr.  a,  privative,  Flektrmi,  a  spur,  the  lip  not  being  spurred.] 
Lip  3-ridged,  with  a  short  claw,  and  no  trace  of  a  spur  at  base. — 
Anther  subterminal  (i.  e.  slightly  below  the  apex  of  the  column) ; 
pollinia  4,  oblique.  Rhizoma  a  globular  solid  hulh,  or  corm,  con- 
nected with  an  exhausted  one ;  scape  sheathed,  with  a  solitary  leaf 
inserted  on  the  bulb ;  jloivers  racemose,  dingy  purplish-brown. 

1.  A.  liyemale,  JSfutt.  Leaf  elliptic,  acute  at  each  end,  petiolate, 
green,  sub-plicate,  striate  with  many  white  nerves. 
Winter  Aplectrum.     Adam  and  Eve      I'utty-root. 

Bulhs  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter,  generally  in  pairs  (some- 
times 4  or  5,)  connected  by  a  coarse  fleshy  horizontal  fibre.  Leaf  3  to  6  inches 
long, — the  white  nerves  converging  at  each  end;  petiole  2  to  3  inches  in  length, 
inserted  on  the  bulb  a  little  distant  from  the  scape.  Scape  9  to  15  inches  high, 
purplish-brown,  with  about  3  loose  striate  sheaths, — the  lowest  one  proceeding  from 
the  bulb.  Flowers  subsessile  in  a  terminal  bracteate  raceme;  bracts  linear-lance- 
olate, small.  Capsule  ovoid-oblong,  smooth,  rather  large. 
Mab.  Rich  woodlands :  not  very  common.  Fl.  May.  Fr.  Oct. 

Obs.  The  arid  silvery-nerved  leaf  lives  through  the  winter, — and 
serves,  at  all  times,  to  distinguish  the  plant,  at  a  glance,  from  the 
Corallorhizas — to  which,  in  its  scape  and  inflorescence,  it  has  much 
resemblance. 

TRIBE  2.  OPHRYD^EAE. 

l^ltn  of  numerous  waxy  granules,  cohering  by  a  cobweb-like  tissue,  and  collect- 
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cd  into  2  masses,  which  are  affixed  by  slender  caudicles,  or  tails,  to  the  glands  of 
the  stigma.   Flowers  more  or  less  ringent;  lip  with  a  spur  at  the  base  underneath. 

420.  OR  CHIS,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  plant.] 
Sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal, — 4  of  them  converging  upwards,  and 
arching  over  the  column.  Lip  anterior,  adnate  to  the  base  of  the 
column,  spurred  below.  Anther-cells  vertical,  contiguous  and  par- 
allel ;  pollinia  2  (1  filling  each  anther-cell),  attached  by  the  caudicles 
to  the  2  glands  of  the  stigma, — which  glands  are  contained  in  a  little 
jmuchy  or  hooded  fold.  Roots  fascicled  and  fleshy ;  leaves  radical, 
usually  a  single  pair ;  flowers  pale  pink-purple,  in  a  bracteate  spike, 
on  a  5-angled  scape. 

1.  O.  speetabllis^  L.    Leaves   oblong,    or  roundish-obovate, 
petiolate,  glabrous,  bluish-green ;  spur  clavate,  obtuse,  shorter  than 
the  ovary. 
Showy  Orchis.     Priest  in  the  Pulpit, 

Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  somewhat  fleshy ;  petioles  short,  embraced  by  1  or  2 
sheaths.    Scape  4  to  6  or  8  inches  high ;  flowers  fbw  (4  to  6  or  8) ;  hrads  large  and 
foliaceous,  oblong-lanceolate,    Capsules  elliptic,  acuminate. 
JIj,b.  Rich  woodlands :  frequent.  Fl^  May.  F7\  August. 

Obs.  This  beautiful  Genus  is  referred  to,  in  the  following  lines  of 
the  Botanic  Garden : — 

"  With  blushes  bright  as  morn  fair  Orchis  charms, 
And  lulls  her  infant  in  her  fondling  arms ; 
Soft  plays  Affection  round  her  bosom's  throne, 
And  guards  his  life,  forgetful  of  her  own." 

4^1.  GYM]X[AI>E^]VIA5  E.  Br. 

[Gr.  Gymnos,  naked,  and  Aden,  a  gland ;  descriptive  of  the  plant.] 
Flowers  nearly  as  in  Orchis :  Anther-cells  parallel, — but  the  ap- 
proximate glands  of  the  stigma  are  naked  (i.  e.  not  contained  in  a 
pouch,  or  fold).  Roots  fascicled, — the  fibres  few  and  fleshy;  stem 
slender,  with  3  or  4  bract-like  leaves  above,  and  a  single  larger  one 
at  base. 

!•  Cr.  trident^ta,  Lindley^  Principal  leaf  oblanceolate ;  lip 
cuneate-oblong,  8-toothed  at  apex;  spur  longer  than  the  ovary; 
flowers  yellowish-green. 

Habenaria  tridentata.     Hooker ^  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  507. 
Three-toothed  Gymnadenia. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  high,  angular.  Lower  leaf  3  to  5  inches  long,  rather  acute; 
7(pper  leaves  much  smaller  and  bract-like.  Flowers  small,  6  to  12  or  15,  in  an  ob- 
long terminal  rather  compact  spike,  1  to  2  inches  in  length ;  brads  ovate-lance- 
olate, about  half  as  long  as  the  ovary.  Capsule  ]/^  of  an  inch  in  length,  ovoid-ob- 
long, with  a  short  acumination. 
Hab.  Moist  thickets ;  on  the  slaty  hills :  not  very  common.  Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

422.  PliATANTHE^A,  Richard. 

[Gr.  Platys,  wide,  and  aner,  for  anther;  descriptive  of  the  organ.] 
Flowers  nearly  as  in  Orchis, — but  the  anther-cells  diverging  at  base, 
and  the  2  naked  glands  of  the  stigma  widely  separated.  Roots  fascicled 
and  fleshy;  flowers  on  a  scape  (with  bract-like  leaves),  or  lea/y 
stem. 
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gl.  Flowers  in  a  loose  raceme,  on  a  scape  2-leaved  at  base. 

!•  P.  orbicul^ta^  Lindhy.  Leaves  roundish-oval,  large,  flat 
on  the  ground ;  lip  entire ;  spur  twice  as  long  as  the  ovary ;  flowers 
greenish-white. 
Orbicular  Platanthera. 

Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  3  to  6  inches  wide,  fleshy,  smooth,  bluish-green , 
subsessile.  Scape  9  to  18  inches  high,  somewhat  angular,  bearing  about  3  small 
bract-like  leaves.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a  terminal  bracteate  raceme  4  to  6  inches 
in  length :  bracts  lanceolate,  nearly  as  long  as  the  pedicel  and  ovary ;  mary 
oblong,  angular,  spirally  twisted. 
Hab.  Moist  woodlands :  rare.    Fl.  June,  Fr, 

§  2.  Flowers  in  a  terminal  spike,  on  a  leafy  stem, 

f  Lip  entire,  or  merely  toothed;  bracts  mosUy  longer  than  theflouvers. 

2.  P.  bracte^ta^  Torrey.  Lower  leaves  obovate, — upper  ones 
oblong,  and  lanceolate ;  lip  2-  or  3-toothed  at  apex ;  spur  short, 
saccate  and  somewhat  2-lobed. 

Habenaria  bracteata.  R,  Br.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  506, 
Bracteate  Platanthera. 

Stem  6  to  9  inches  high.  Leaves  about  3  in  number,  1"%  to  near  3  inches  in 
length.  ^i7ce  2  to  3  inches  long ;  bracts  linear-lanceolate, — ^the  lower  ones  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  flowers,  the  upper  scarcely  longer;  flowers  pale  green,  small. 
ffab.  Great  Valley ;  near  Brooke's  Mill :  rare.  Fl.  May.  Fr. 

3*  P.  fl^va,  A.  Gray.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  and  linear-lance- 
olate ;  lip  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  at  base,  and  one  on  the  palate ; 
spur  slender,  clavate. 

Habenaria  herbiola.     JR,  Br.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  506. 
Yellow  Platanthera. 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  somewhat  angular  and  flexuose.    Leaves  about  3  in 
number,  3  to  6  inches  in  length.    Spike  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long;  bracts  lanceolate, 
acuminate, — the  lower  ones  2  or  3  times  as  long  as  the  flowers,  the  upper  onei 
scarcely  as  long;  flowers  rather  small,  greenish -yellow. 
Hab.  Moist,  or  swampy  thickets :  frequent.  Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept, 

■f-\LlTp  fringed,  but  not  lobed  ;  bracts  Sorter  than  the  flowers. 

4.  P.  Cili^ris,  LindUy.    Leaves  oblong-lanceolate;  spike  ob" 

long,  rather  dense ;  lip  lance-oblong,  pinnatifldly  lacerate-ciliate ; 

spur  filiform,  longer  than  the  ovary. 

Habenaria  ciliaris.     R.  Br.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  507. 

CiLiATE  Platanthera. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high  angular.    Leaves  several,  3  to  6  Inches  long, — ^usually  2  or 
3  larger  ones  below,  and  some  smaller  bract-like  ones  above.     Spike  2  to  4  inches 
long;    bracts  lanceolate,  shorter  than  the  ovary;  flov^ers  rather  large,  bright 
orange-yellow. 
Sab.  Swamps,  among  the  slaty  hills :  not  common,  Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  handsome  species  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
flower-garden,  for  the  sake  of  its  showy  spikes. 
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Iff  Lip  duply  S-paried, — t/ie  lobes  more  or  less  fringed, 
*  Flowers  paU  greenish-white. 

5.  P*  l^cera^  A.  Gray,  Leaves  spatulate-oblanceolate,  and 
lance-oblong ;  spike  rather  slender  and  loose  ;  lobes  of  the  lip  nar- 
row, deeply  and  lacerately  fringed. 

Habenaria  psycodes.     Sprengel,  tj-  Fl,  Cestr.  ed,  2,  p.  509. 

IvAGGED    PlATANTHERA. 

>S^e»i  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  angular.    Leaves  about  3  principal  ones,  and  a  few 
^smaller  bract-like  ones  aboTe, — the  larger  ones  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  the  smaller 
ones  1  to  2  inches  in  length.    Spilce  3  to  6  inches  long ;  bracts  lanceolate,  about  as 
long  as  the  ovary ;  flowers  medium  size. 
Ilab.  Moist  woods,  and  thickets  :  not  very  common.  FL  June.  Fr. 

Obs,  There  has  been  sad  confusion  in  the  synonymy  of  this,  and 
the  following  species,  ever  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus  ;  of  which, 
see  an  interesting  and  lucid  exposition,  by  Prof.  A.  Gray,  in 
Siluman's  Journal,  Vol,  38.  j9.  306. 

*  *  Flowers  _pwr23?e ;  lobes  of  tlie  lip  broadly  cuneate. 

6.  P.  psycifdes,  A.  Gray.  Leaves  oblong,  and  lanceolate; 
spike  long,  cylindrical,  and  densely  flowered ;  petals  cuneate-ob- 
ovate,  dentate  above ;  lobes  of  the  lip  with  a  rathei*  short  fringe,  or 
sometimes  merely  bifid  and  dentate. 

Habenaria  fimbriata,  R.  Br.  ^  Fl,  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  508. 
Also  ?  H.  fissa.     Fl.  Cestr,  I.  c.  not  of  R,  Br. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  rather  stout,  angular,  fistular.    Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long, 
nerved,  sessile  and  sheathing, — usually  3  or  4  large  ones  below,  and  several  small 
lance-linear  bract-like  ones  above,    fi'inke  4  to  6  inches  long,  compact,  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  flowers  medium  size,  bright-purple. 
Hob.  Along  swampy  rivulets :  not  very  common.  FL  July.  Fr. 

Obs,  This  beautiful  species-^so  long  known  as  the  Orchis  fimbriata , 
of  Linnaeus — appears  reallj^  to  have  been  his  0.  psycodes. 

•y,  P.  ftinbri^ta.,   Lindley.     Leaves    oval,    and   lance  oblong; 
spike  oblong,  rather  loosely  flowered;  petals  oblong,  fringe-toothed 
down  the  sides ;  lobes  of  the  lip  with  a  deep  capillary  fringe. 
Habenaria  grandiflora.     Torr,  tj-  Fl.  Cestr,  ed,  2.  p.  509. 
Fringed  Platanthera. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high,  rather  stout,  angular  and  fistular.    Leaves  3  to  6  inches 
long,  broader  than  the  preceding,  sessile  and  sheathing, — usually  4  larger  ones 
oelow,  and  2  or  3  sniall  ones  above.    Spike  3  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  rather  open,  or 
ioose,  2  to  2}/^  inches  in  diameter;  flowers  large,  pale  purple. 
HaJ).  Along  rivulets,  on  the  slaty  hills :  rare.  FL  June.  Fr. 

Obs.  A  superb  plant, — nearly  allied  to  the  preceding ;  and  both 
well  entitled  to  a  place  in  flower-gardens. 

TRIBE  3.  ARETHU^SEAE. 

Pollen,  pulverulent,  of  angular  loosely  cohering  granules,  forming  4  or  2  maSBes 
{poUinia)\  anther  terminal,  opening  like  a  lid. 
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fPollinia  4. 

423.  ARETIIU^SA,   Gronovius. 

[Poetically  named  from  Arethusa,  a  nymph  of  Diana.] 
Flowers  somewhat  ringent, — the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike, 
united  below,  ascending  and  arching,  over  the  column.  Lip  dilated, 
recurved-spreading  towards  the  summit,  bearded  inside.  Column 
adherent  to  the  lip  below,  dilated  and  petal-like  at  apex.  Anther 
of  2  approximate  cells;  pollinia  2  in  each  cell.  Root  fibrous,  bear- 
ing a  scape  with  a  solid  globose  bulb  at  base,  and  a  single  large  pur- 
ple flower  at  summit ;  leaves  mostly  none,  but  mere  loose  sheaths. 

1.  A.  bulb  jj^a,  L.  Upper  sheath  of  the  scape  sometimes  pro- 
ducing a  spatulate-linear  leaf. 
Bulbous  Arethusa. 

Scape  3  or  4  to  9  inches  high,  striate,  bearing  3  or  4  loosely  sheathing  scales, — a 
leaf  sometimes  protruding  from  the  upper  sheath.    Flower  mostly  solitary,  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  with  2  unequal  bracts  at  base. 
JIab.  Sphagnous  swamps ;  Great  Valley  :  rare.  FL  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  This  little  Beauty  is  very  rare,  with  us ;  but  quite  abundant 
in  New  Jersey, — especially  at  Quaker  Bridge. 
1 1  Pollinia  2, 

424.  POGO^]¥IA,  Jussieu. 

[Gr.  Pogon,  a  beard ;  from  the  bearded  lip  of  the  original  species.] 
Sepals  and  petals  distinct.  Lip  beard-crested,  or  3-lobed  and  not 
bearded.  Column  free,  elongated,  clavate,  not  winged.  Anther 
stipitate ;  pollinia  1  in  each  cell.  Root  fibrous,  or  sometimes  tuber- 
iferous;  scape,  or  siem^  1-  to  5-leaved;  flowers  pale  purple,  or 
dingy  greenish-broWn. 

f  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal  and  alike— pak  purple,  or  pink. 

1,  P,  opbiO^lOSSOides,  Nuttall.  Root  coarsely  fibrous;  scape 
1 -flowered,   with  a  lance-ovate  leaf  near  the  middle,  and  a  bract 
near  the  flower ;  lip  crested  and  fringed. 
Ophioglossum-like  Pogonia. 

Scape  9  to  15  inches  high,  slender.    Leafl  to  4  inches  long, — sometimes,  though 
rarely,  a  solitary  oblanceolate  leaf,  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  at  the  base  of  the 
scape.    Flower  mostly  solitary,  rather  large,  pale  purple,  or  pink.    Capsule  elliptic- 
oblong. 
Hab.  Swamps,  among  the  slaty  hills :  not  very  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

*J,  P.  p^ndula,,  Lindley.     Root  bearing  oblong  tubers ;  stem 
mostly  with  3  or  4  alternate  ovate  clasping  leaves,  and  as  many 
axillary  pedunculate  nodding  flowers;  lip  not  crested,  3-lobed. 
Triphora  pendula.     Nutt.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  504. 
Pendulous  Pogonia. 

Tubers  succulent,  cylindric-oblong,  often  an  inch  in  length.  Stem  3  to  6  inches 
high,  simple  (frequently  growing  in  clusters),  slightly  angled  by  the  decurrent 
leaves,  fleshy,  generally  purplish.  Leaves  3  to  5  or  7  in  number,  and  ^^  to  %  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Flowers  few  (1  to  3  or  4),  generally  pale  violet-purple,  with  tinges 
of  green — rarely  milk-white  ;  Up  spatulate,  a  little  rough,  but  not  crested ;  pedun- 
cles J^  to  )^  an  inch  long.  Column  spatulate.  CapsuU  obovoid-oblong,  acuminate* 
Hah.  Rich,  rocky  woodlands:  frequent.  Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 
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f  t  Sepals  greenish-lrotun,  mtcch  longer  than  thepetals,  and  unlike  them. 

3.  P.  verticill^ta,  Nuttall.  Root  of  fleshy  fibres ;  scape  with 
a  verticil  (mostly  of  5)  obovate-oblong  sessile  leaves  at  summit,  1- 
flowered;  sepals  sublinear,  tapering  to  a  point;  lip  short,  3-lobed. 
Verticillate  Pogonia. 

Scape  9  to  15  inches  high,  terete,  succulent,  often  of  a  dingy  purple  color  and 
somewhat  glaucous.  Leaves  alternate,  but  crowded  into  a  verticil,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  acute  at  each  end,  often  with  a  short  abrupt  acumination.  Flower  mostly 
solitary,  terminal,  somewhat  nodding  (many  scapes  bear  no  flower) ;  sepalslio  2}<j 
inches  in  length,  the  margins  inrolute  toward  the  apex;  petals  oblanceolate, 
obtuse ;  Up  papillosely  crested  along  the  middle.  Capsule  elliptic-oblong,  erect,  1 
to  13^  inches  in  length. 
JIab.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.  Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  ivhorled  leaves  resemble  those  of  Medeola.  John  Bart- 
ram,  in  1760,  speaks  of  it  as  so  like  that  plant,  that  he  hardly 
knew  the  difference ;  yet  there  is  no  afiinity  whatever,  in  the  flower 
and  fruit.  The  long  attenuated  sejpals  remind  one  of  the  beards  of 
a  cat-fish. 

425.  CAIiOPO^GOlV,  R.  Brown. 
[Gr.  Kalos,  beautiful,  and  Pogon,  beard ;  alluding  to  the  bearded  lip.] 
Sepals  ^n^  petals  distinct,  spreading,  nearly  alike.  Lip  (the  peduncle 
being  not  twisted)  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower !  erect,  unguiculate, 
bearded  in  front.  Column  free,  declined,  winged  at  summit. — 
Anther  sessile ;  pollinia  1  in  each  cell.  Scape  from  a  solid  bulb, 
with  a  single  sub-radical  leaf  and  a  spike-  of  red  fragrant  ^oit'ers. 

!•  C.  pulcbellUS,  R.  Br.  Leaf  ensiform,  or  linear-lanceolate, 
striate-nerved ;  flowers  bracteate,  in  a  ftexuose  spike. 
Handsome  Calopogon. 

Scape  12  to  18  inches  high.     Leaf  6  to  9  inches  long.    Flowers  4  to  8  or  10 ; 
bracts  ovate-lanceolate,  shorter  than  the  ovary.    Lip  bearded  ^conspicuously  with 
whitish  and  orange-colored  clavate  hairs. 
llah.  Swamps,  among  the  slaty  hills :  not  very  common.  Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  is  a  very  elegant,  as  well  as  fragrant  plant,  when  in 
flower. 

TRIBE  4.  NEOTTIE^AE. 

Fbllen  as  in  the  preceding  tribe ;  pollinia  %  affixed  to  a  common ^?an(Z ;  antlier  erect, 
parallel  with  the  column. 

426.  SPIRAHF^THES,  Richard. 
[Gr.  Speira,  a  twisted  cord,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  the  flowers  being  spirally  arranged.] 
Flowers  somewhat  ringent;  lateral  sepals  oblique  at  base,  and  nearly 
under  or  opposite  the  lip, — the  upper  one  adhering  to  the  petals — all 
rather  erect.  Lip  oblong,  concave,  embracing  the  column  below, 
with  2  callous  processes  near  the  base.  Column  arching ;  stigma 
ovate,  with  a  short-pointed  and  finally  2-cleft  beak.  Anther  dorsal ; 
pollinia  clavate.  Root  fasciculate,  fleshy ;  scape  naked,  or  leafy  at 
base;  flowers  white,  in  a  spirally  twisted  spike,  or  obliquely  re- 
curved. 
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t  Scape  merdy  hracteate  ;  leaves  {if  any)  radical^  and  soon  disappearing. 

1*  S.  ^r^Cllis,  Bigelow.  Leaves,  wlien  present,  elliptic-lanceolate, 

petiolate;  spike  slender,   smoothish;  flowers  unilateral,   spirally 

twisted. 

S.  tortilis.  Rich?  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2. p.  601.  smdvar.  gracilis.  Ibid.  I.  c. 

Slender  Spibantiies.     Ladies'  Tresses. 

Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  thinnish.  Scape  9  to  15  inches  high,  slim,  sheathed  with 
acuminate  scales.    Spike  2  to  4  inches  in  length ;  flowers  small ;  hracts  elliptic,  or 
ovate-oblong,  acuminate.    Capsule  smooth. 
Hob.  Moist  grounds ;  meadows,  &c. :  frequent.  FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 
f  I  Scape  leafy  near  the  base. 

2.  S.  C^rnUrl,  Rich,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  elongated,  sessile ; 
spike  dense,  pubescent ;  flowers  not  unilateral,  obliquely  cernuous. 
Nodding  Spibanthes. 

Leaves  3  to  10  or  12  inches  long,  somewhat  fleshy.  Scape  6  to  15  inches  high, 
stouter  than  the  preceding,  bearing  loosely  sheathing  scales,  or  sometimes  leafy. — 
Spike  2  to  6  inches  long ;  flmoers  rather  large,  crowded ;  bracts  lance-ovate.  Cap- 
sule  pubescent. 

Hab.  Moist  thickets,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.  Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 
Obs,  The  flowers  vary  from  greenish-wMte  to  ochroleucous. 

42Y.  GOOOYE^RA,  R.  Brown. 
[Dedicated  to  John  Goodyer ;  an  English  Botanist.] 

Lateral  sepals  not  oblique  at  base.  Lip  saccate  at  base,  without 
callous  processes, — the  apex  acuminate  and  channelled.  Column 
straight.  Pollinia  of  angular  grains  loosely  cohering  by  a  web. — 
Rhizoma  somewhat  creeping ;  leaves  radical ;  scape  bracteate ;  flowers 
spiked,  greenish-white. 

1.  Cr.  pilbescens,  R.  Br.     Leaves  spatulate-ovate,  petiolate, 
reticulated  with  broad  bluish-white  veins;  spike  crowded,  glandular- 
pubescent. 
Pubescent  Goodyera.     Rattle-snake  Plantain. 

Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  acute,  mostly  5-nerved, — the  upper  surface  dark  green, 
whitish  along  the  midrib  and  nerves,  tapering  at  base  to  a  flat  petiole  about  an 
inch  in  length.  Scape  6  to  12  inches  high,  terete,  pubescent ;  spike  2  to  4  inches 
long ;  bracts  ovate-lanceolate,  pubescent  and  ciliate,  a  little  longer  than  the  ovaries ; 
flowers  small. 
Mib.  Woodlands,  and  shady  thickets :  frequent.  Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Division  II.  Anthers  2  (the  middle  or  front  one  abortive). 

TRIBE  5.  CYPRIPEDIE^AE. 

PdUn  pulpy-granular ;  abortive  anther  dilated  and  petal-like. 

428.  CYFRIPJE  DIUM,  L. 

[Gr.  KypriSf  Yenus,  and  Podion,  a  sock,  or  slipper;  in  allusion  to  the  lip.] 
Sepals  spreading,  the  2  anterior  ones  mostly  united.  Petals  similar 
but  usually  narrower.  Lip  a  large  inflated  sac,  somewhat  mocasin- 
shaped.  Column  short,  3-lobed, — the  lateral  lobes  each  bearing  a 
2-celled  anther  beneath, — the  middle  one  (abortive  anther)  dilated, 
thickish,  incurved.    Root  of  many  matted  fibres;   leaves  many- 
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nerved  and  somewhat  plicate ;  fioicers  few,  or  solitary,  large  and 

showy. 

1.  C  pubescens,    Willd.  Stem  leafy,  1-  to  3-flowered ;  sepals 

and  petals  longer  than  the  lip,  stained  with  purplish-brown;  lip 

pale  yellow,  convex  and  gibbous  above ;  abortive  anther  triangular. 

Pubescent  Cypripedium.     Noah's  Ark.     Mocasin-flower. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  simple,  often  flexuose,  pubescent.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches 
long,  alternate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate,  pubescent,  sessile  and  sheathing. — 
Flower  mostly  solitary  and  terminal,  with  a  foliaceous  hract  at  base;  petals  wavy 
and  curled;  Up  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  inflated  and  saccate.  Capmlt 
oblong,  tapering  at  each  end. 

Hal).  Rich,  moist  woodlands :  formerly  frequent.  Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 
tiJ.  C  RCa^iule,  Alton.  Scape  naked,  1-flowered,  2-leaved  at  base ; 
sepals  and  petals  shorter  than  the  lip,  greenish,  stained  and  spotted ; 
lip  purple,   drooping,   obovoid,   with  a  fissure  in  front;  abortive 
anther  rhomboid,  acuminate. 
Stemless  Cypripedium.     Lady's  Slipper. 

Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  opposite,  oval,  mostly  acute,  at  first  rather  erect, 
finally  spreading.    Scape  6  to  12  inches  high  ;  Jlower  solitary  and  terminal,  with  a 
foliaceous  ovate-lanceolate  bract  at  base.    Lip  1%  to  2  inches  long.    Capsule  ellip- 
tic-oblong, an  inch  and  half  in  length. 
Hob.  Woods ;  North  Valley  hills :  not  common.  Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Both  these  remarkable  plants  are  beginning  to  be  rather 
scarce,  in  this  region. 

ORDER  CVI.  AMARYLLIDACEAE. 

Herbs, — with  7'oots  chiefly  bulbous,  and  scajpe-bearing;  leaves  radical,  flat  and 
linear ;  flowers  perfect,  with  a  regular  6-parted  perianth,  not  scurfy,  nor  woolly, — 
the  tube  adherent  to  the  ovary  ;  stamens  6;  anthers  introrse;  style  single;  stignuis 
3 ;  fruit  a  3-celled  loculicidal  capside ;  seeds  aumel'ous ;  embryo  straight,  in  the 
axis  of  fleshy  albumen^ 

This  order  comprises  some  curious,  and  beautifully  flowering  plants.  The  famous 
Pulque,  an  intoxicating  drink  of  the  Mexicans,  is  the  fermented  juice  of  a  species 
of  Agave. 

429.  HYPOX  IS,  L. 

[Gr.  Hypo,  beneath,  and  oxy^,  sharp;  the  capsule  being  pointed  at  base.] 
Perianth  persistent,  spreading, — the  3  outer  lobes  green  externally. 
Capsule  crowned  with  the  withered  perianth-lobes,  not  opening  by 
valves.  Seeds  globular,  laterally  beaked.   Stemless  haivj  perennials, 
with  grass-like  leaves,  and  yellow  ^ower^. 

1.  II,  erecta,  L.  Leaves  longer  than  the  umbellately  3-  or  4- 

flowered  scape. 

Erect  Hypoxis.     Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Root  a  solid  bulb,  with  many  coarse  fibres.    Leaves  9  to  15  inches  long,  keeled, 
tapering  to  a  subulate  point*     Scape  4  to  10  inches  high,  slender ;  pedicels  14  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  silky-villous,  with  subulate  bracts  at  base. 
Hob.  Open,  grassy  woodlands :  common.  Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  I  think  this  plant  rarely  perfects  its  fruit.  Common  as  it 
is, — and  familiar  as  I  have  been  with  it,  for  more  than  half  a 
century, — I  have  never  observed  a  full-grown  capsule. 
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ORDER  CVII.  HAEMODORACEAE. 

Jlerhs, — with  Jibrous-roots ;  leaves  sometimes  lanceolate  and  stellate,  often  ensiform, 
distichous  and  equitant ;  flowers  perfect  and  regular,  scurfy,  or  woolly,  outside, — 
the  tube  of  the  5-lobed  perianth  either  adherent  to  the  lower  part,  only,  or  to  tho 
"whole  surface,  of  the  ovary;  stamens  6,  or  3;  anthers  introrse;  stigmas Z;  fruit  a 
3-celled  loculicidal  3-  or  many-seeded  capsule,  crowned  or  inclosed  by  the  wither- 
ing persistent  i?maw^/i;  embryo  straight,  in  hard  or  fleshy  albumen. 

430.  Al4E  TRIS,  J^. 

[Gr.  Aleiar,  meal ;  the  flowers  having  a  rough  mealy  appearance.] 
Perianth  tubular,  rough  externally  with  scurfy  points, — the  tube 
adherent  to  the  base^  only,  of  the  ovary.  Stamens  6,  included, 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  lobes.  Style  subulate,  finally  3-parted. 
Stemless  smooth  perennials:  leaves  radical,  stellately  spreading; 
scape  simple,  tall ;  flowers  racemose,  white,  or  yellowish. 

1.  A.  farin  ii8a,  L.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,   thin 

and   arid ;    perianth   whitish,    ovoid-oblong,   rugose-muricate   and 

mealy-looking. 

Mealy   Aletris.     Star-grass.     Colic-root. 

Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  pale  yellowish-green.    Scape  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  a 
few  small  remote  bract-UJce  leaves;  raceme  6  to  12  inches  long;  pedicels  very  short, 
with  1  or  2  subulate  bracts  at  base.    Capsule  coated  with  the  persistent  perianth. 
Uab.  Open,  moist,  grassy  woodlands :  frequent.  Fl.  July.  Fr.  Septem. 

ORDER  CVIII.  IRIDACEAE. 

Jlerbs, — with  creeping  rhizomas,  or  merely  fibrous  roots ;  leaves  distichous  and 
etjuitant,  ensiform,  or  grass-like;  flowers  perfect,  regular  (or  sometimes  irregular), 
with  spathe-like  bracts, — the  tube  of  the  corolla-like  perianth  adherent  to  the 
ovary;  stamens o,  distinct, or monadelphous ;  anthers QxtrovsQ ;  style  single;  stigmas 
;  fruit  a  3-celied  loculicidal  many-seeded  capsule ;  embryo  straight,  in  fleshy  albu- 
men. The  Orris-root,  and  Saffron,  of  the  shops,  are  afforded  by  plants  of  tins 
order, — the  former  (i.  e.  Orris  or  Iris  root),  being  the  rhizoma  of  Iris  fiorentina, 
Wind,  and  the  latter  the  dried  orange-colored  stigmas  of  Crocus  saiivus,  L. 

431-  TRIS,  L. 

[The  varied  hues  of  its  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Iris,  or  rainbow.] 
Perianth  with  the  3  outer  lobes  reflexed,  and  often  bearded  at  base, — 
the  3  inner  ones  smaller  and  erect.  Stamens  distinct,  inserted  on  the 
base  of  the  outer  perianth-lobes.  Stigmas  dilated  and  petal-like, 
arched  over  the  stamens.  Capsule  coriaceous,  3-  to  6-angled ;  seeds 
flat,  margined.  Perennials :  rhizoma  often  large  and  fleshy  ;  leaves 
mostly  ensiform  ;  flowers  racemose,  large,  purplish-blue  and  varie- 
gated,— the  Chester  County  species  on  leafy  stems,  and  not  bearded. 

1«  I.  versicolor,  L.  Stem  rather  stout,    angled  on  one  side  ; 
leaves  ensiform ;  ovary  obtusely  3-angled,  with  flat  sides ;  capsule 
oblong,  turgid. 
Color-changing  Ieis.     Wild  Flag. 

stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  rather  taller  than  the  leaves.    Flowers  2  to  6  in  a  ter- 
minal raceme ;  lobes  epatulate, — the  outer  ones  variegated  with  yellow  at  base; 
inner  ones  paler. 
Hafy.  Margins  of  ponds,  and  miry  places :  frequent.  Fl.  June.  jFV. 
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^.  !•  Vlrginica,  L.     Stem  slender,  terete ;   leaves  narrowly 
lance-linear;  ovary  with  the  sides  2-grooved;  capsule  acute  at 
both  ends. 
Virginian  Ieis.     Slender  blue  Plag. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  marked  with  a  prominent  line  on  opposite  sides,  but  not 
ancipital.    Leaves  usually  overtopping  the  stem.    Flowers  3  to  6  or  8  in  a  ter- 
minal raceme,  smaller  and  more  yellow  than  the  preceding. 
Mab.  Wet  meadows ;  along  Brandy  wine :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr. 

Ohs.  Collected  in  1838,  by  Mr.  Albert  Townsend. 
435J,  SISYRIIV^CHIUM,  L. 

[Gr.  Sys^  a  hog,  and  Hhynchos,  a  snout;  hogs  being  supposed  fond  of  rooting  it  up.] 
Perianth  with  the  6  deeply -parted  lobes  alike,  and  spreading. — 
Stamens  monadelphous.  Stigmas  involute-filiform,  acute,  alternat- 
ing with  the  stamens.  Capsule  membranaceous,  roundish-obovoid, 
slightly  trigonous ;  seeds  sub-globose.  Grass-like  perennials :  roots 
fibrous;  stems  slender,  cespitose,  winged  or  ancipital;  leaves  chiefly 
radical ;  flowers  blue,  small,  in  umbellate  clusters  of  3  to  6,  from  2 
spathe-like  bracts. 

!•  S.  Bermudi^na,  L.    Stem  winged,  nearly  leafless,  often 
branched  above ;  bracts  shorter  than  the  peduncles. 
S.  anceps.   Cavan,  ^'  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  13. 
Bermudian  SisYRiNCHiuM.     Bluc-eyed  Grass. 

stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  compressed,  with  a  broad  margin  on  each  side,  and  a 
sheathing  leaf  at  the  base  of  the  branches.  Leaves  3  to  12  inches  long,  linear, 
ensiform,  acute.    Bracts  nearly_equal,  lanceolate,  2»  to  5-flowered. 

Var.  mucronktum,  ^.  Gray.    Stem  ancipital,  simple,  leafless;  bracts  unequal, 
colored, — the  outer  one  cuspidate,  longer  than  the  peduncles. 
S.  mucronatum.  Mx.  and  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  12. 
Hob.  Low  grounds ;  meadows,  and  thickets :  frequent.  Fl.  May,  June.  Fi'.  July . 

Obs.  The  ^S'.  mucronatum  of  Mx.  which  is  every  way  more  slender 
and  delicate  than  the  other,  is  reduced  to  a  var.  by  Prof.  A.  Gray. 

ORDER  CIX.  DIOSCOREA'CEAE. 

3Iostly  herbs;  rhizomas  tuberous,  or  nodose;  stems  slender  and  twining;  leaves 
chiefly  alternate,  ribbed,  netted-veined,  petiolate,  without  stipules  ;  flowers  dioi- 
cous,  regular ;  perianth  6-cleft :  Stam.  Fl.  with  6  stamens,  inserted  on  the  base  of 
the  perianth-lobes ;  anthers  introrse :  Pistill.  Fl.  with  the  perianth-tube  adherent 
to  the  3-celled  ovary ;  styles  2>,6.isim.ci;  fruit  a  membranaceous  3-winged  few-seeded 
capsule — or  sometimes  baccate ;  seeds  compressed  and  margined, — or  subglobose  ; 
embryo  in  cartilaginous  albumen. 

433.  I>I08€0RC'A,,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  the  ancient  Greek  Naturalist,  Dioscorides.] 
Generic  character  nearly  that  of  the  Order:  Capsule  8-celled,  loculi- 
cidally  3-valved  by  splitting  through  the  prominently  winged  angles. 
Seeds  1   or  2  in  each  cell,  flat  and  margined.     Perennials:  stem 
volubile ;  flowers  pale  green,  in  axillary  panicles  and  racemes. 

1.  D*  villusa,  L.  Herbaceous;  leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  pubes- 
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cent  beneath, — the  upper  ones  sometimes  nearly  opposite,  or  in 

verticils  of  four. 

Villous  Dioscorea.    Wild  Yam. 

*SXe»i  6  to  12  feet  long,  slender,  mostly  simple,  twining  (W.  S.  E.),  or  clamber- 
ing over  bushes  and  fences.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  9-  to  11-nerved;  petioles  1}4 
to  2}^  inches  in  length.  Capsules  about  %  of  an  inch  iii  length,  and  nearly  as 
wide  as  long, — the  angles  dilated  into  3  broad  compressed  semi-oval  wings,  which 
are  greenish-tawny,  with  a  narrow  dark-brown  margin.  Seeds  orbicular,  with  a 
thin  white  shining  membranaceous  margin. 
Mab.  Thickets  ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.  Fl.  June.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  I  have  observed,  in  the  pistillate  flowers,  6  abortive  stamens, 
or  staminodia ;  but  do  not  know  whether  they  are  constant.  The 
fine  tuberous  rhizoma,  known  as  the  Yam,  in  tropical  countries,  is 
afforded  by  a  species  of  this  genus  [D.  saliva,  L.). 

ORDER  ex.  SMILACEAE. 

Herbs,  or  climbing  shrubby  plants ;  leaves  alternate,  or  verticillate,  ribbed  and  netted- 
veined, — sometimes  with  tendrils  in  place  of  stipules  ;  Jiowers  regular,  dioicous,  or 
perfect, — ^the  perianth  mostly  6-parted,  free  from  the  ovary ;  stamens  as  many  as 
the  perianth-lobes;  anthers  introrse;  ovary  3-  to  5-celled;  styles  or  stigmas  as 
many,  and  distinct; /mtf  a  few- or  many-seeded  berry;  embryo  minute,  in  hard 
albumen. 

SUBORDER  I.  TRUE  SMILA^CEAE. 
Chiefly  shrubby;  leaves   alternate,  cirrhose-stipulate ;  fiowers    mostly  dioicous, 
axillary, — ^the  perianth  uniform ;  stigmas  subsessile ;  seeds  few. 

434.  SMFI^AX,  Tournef. 
[The  ancient  Greek  name;  meaning  obscure.] 
Perianth  of  6  nearly  distinct  deciduous  sepals.  Stamens  as  many ; 
anthers  linear,  fixed  by  the  base.  Stigmas  3,  thick  and  spreading. 
Berry  globular,  bluish-black,  1-  to  3-celled,  1-  to  3-seeded;  seeds 
globose.  Perennials:  often  evergreen  and  prickly;  climbing  by 
tendrils  on  the  petioles  ;  flowers  greenish-yellow,  in  axillary  pedun- 
culate simple  umbels. 

§1.  stem,  shrubby  and  pricJdy ;  leaves  fJiicJdsh;  ovviles  solitary. 

1.  S.  rotundifolia,  L.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  with  a  short 
acumination,  subcordate  at  base,  glaucous  beneath. 
Round-leaved  Smilax.     Green-Brier.     Rough  Bind-weed. 

Flant  yellowish-green,  smooth  (as  to f pubescence).  Stem  10  to  20  or  30  feet  long, 
mostly  terete,  flexuose,  somewhat  branched,  armed  with  straight  sharp  prickles. 
Leaves  2  to  8  inches  long ;  petioles  3/<^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  margined  at  base, 
and  with  a  simple  filiform  but  strong  tendril,  on  each  side,  at  the  summit  of  the 
margin.  Umbels  globose,  on  peduncles  scarcely  longer  than  the  petioles.  Berries 
with  a  glaucous  bloom. 

Var.  Caduca,  A.  Ch'ay.     Stem  somewhat  angular,  shorter  and  more  slender, 
seldom  climbing ;  leaves  ovate,  mucronate. 
S.  caduca.  L.  and  Fl.  (Jestr.  ed.  2.  p.  566. 
Hob.  Thickets ;  moist  woods ;  old  fields :  frequent.  Fl.  May,  June.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  Prof.  Gray  has  reduced  the  >S^.  caduca,  L.  to  a  variety.     It 
is  chiefly  found  in  old  fields ;  while  the  other  occurs  in  wet  woods, 
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and  thickets, — where  its  rugged  vines  are  often  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  wood-man. 

2  2,  S'iem.  hei'haceous,  not prickl}/ ;  leaves  ^/i in;  ovules  in  pairs. 

2.  S.  lierbacea,  L.  Leaves  oblong-cordate  and   lance-ovate, 
acuminate,  pubescent  beneath;  flowers  exceedingly  fetid. 
IIerBxVCEous  Smilax.     Carrion-flower. 

t^tem  2  to  4  or  6  feet  lon«r,  erect,  or  leaning,  often  flaccid  at  summit  and  nodding, 
mostly  simple,  angular,  frequently  purplish.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long;  petioks 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.     Umbels  globose,  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, on  peduncles  3  to  5  inches  long. 
Jlib.   Meadows;  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.  i^LMay.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs,  This  plant  is  easily  identified  by  the  abominable  foetor  of 
its  flowers, — which,  however,  is  completely  dissipated  by  drying. 

SUBORDER  II.  TRILLLVCExVE. 

Herbs;  leaves  verticillate;  flowers  perfect,  terminal, — the per('a«i!/i often  of  dissimi- 
lar and  nearly  distinct  parts  (sepals  and  petals) ;  ovary  3-celled ;  styUs  manifest ; 
wules  several  in  each  cell. 

435.  TRII.  I.IUM,  /.. 

[Latin,  TriUx,  triple;  the  parts  of  its  structure  being  chiefly  in  threes.^ 
Sepals  3,  lanceolate,  spreading,  green,  persistent.  Petals  3,  larger, 
white,  or  purple,  withering.  Anthers  linear,  adnate,  on  short  fila- 
ments. Styles  subulate,  recurved,  stigmatic  on  the  inner  side.  Jierrj/ 
trigonous-ovoid,  purple,  3-celled ;  seeds  obovoid,  horizontal.  Peren- 
nials:  rhizoma  short;  stem  simi^le,  with  3  leaves  in  a  verticil  at 
summit;  jioiuer  solitary,  terminal,  rather  large. 

1.  T.  pendlllUIIl,  Mahl.  Leaves  broadly  rhomboid,  acuminate, 
subsessile;  flower  pedunculate,  pendulous;  petals  recurved,  white. 
T.  cernuum.     Ph.  Bigel.  A.  Gray,  &c.  not?  of  L. 
Pendulous  Trillium.     Three-leaved  Night-shade. 

^em  9  to  15  inches  high.    Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  and  2  to  4  inches  wide. — 
J\dunde  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.    Berry  ]/,  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  iu 
diameter,  fleshy,  dark  purple  when  mature. 
Hah.  Ilich,  moist,  shaded  grounds;  thickets,  &c.:  frequent.  Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  There  seems  still  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  synonymy  of 
this  plant, — in  consequence  of  Puiisii  having  mistaken  it  for  the  tru^ 
T.  cernuum,  of  Linn,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  Southern  species, 
first  made  known  by  Catesdy  [T.  Cateshaei,  Ell.  T.  stylosum,  Nuti.)- 
See  Dr.  Baldwin's  note,  in  Floral.  Cestr.  jj.  44. 

436.  MEOF;OI^A,  Gronovius. 
[Xamod  after  Medea,  the  Sorceress;  from  its  supposed  virtues.] 
Sq:>als  and  petals  nearl}?^  alike,  lance-oblong,  revolute,  deciduous. — 
Anthers  linear-oblong,  incumbent.  Styles  long,  linear,  recurved - 
diverging,  stigmatic  on  the  upper  side,  dark-purple,  deciduous. 
Berry  globose,  dark  purple,  3-celled,  few-seeded.  Peremiial :  rhizoma- 
oblong,  fleshy,  white ;  stem  simple,  slender,  loosely  floccose-pubes- 
cent,  with  a  verticil  of  5  to  9  leaves  near  the  middle,  and  another  of 
U  at  summit ;  flowers  pale  greenish-yellow,  subumbellatC;  nodding. 
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!•  M.  Tir^inica,  L.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  and  ovate, 
acuminate,  sessile ;  peduncles  3  to  6  or  8,  terminal,  nodding  in 
flower,  erect  in  fruit. 

Gyromia  Virginica.     NutL  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  234. 
Virginian  Medeola.     Indian  Cucumber.     Cucumber-root. 

Plant  pale  green.  Rhizoma  a  horizontal  oblong  tuber,  1  to  2  inches  long.  /S!5ew 
1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  of  the  lower  verticil  3  or  4  inches  long, — of  the  upper 
one,  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  often  stained  at  base,  when  the  plant  is  in  fruit. 
Hah.  Shaded,  moist  grounds ;  about  springs :  frequent.  Fl.  May.  F)\  Sept. 

Obs.  The  delicate  white  tuber  has  been  thought  to  resemble  the 
cucumber,  in  taste ;  and  is  reputed  diuretic. 

ORDER  CXI.  LILIACEAE. 

Mostly  7i€?*&5 ;  roois  often  bulb-bearing ;  leaves  sessile,  or  sheathing;  ^/Zowers  per- 
fect, regular, — the  perianth  mostly  with  6  (rarely  4)  lobes,  ov  petal-like,  parts,  free 
from  the  ovary;  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes,  or  parts,  of  the  perianth;  anthers 
introrse,  erect,  or  incumbent;  styles  united;  stigmas  3,  sometimes  united;  fruit  a 
o-celled  loculicidal  capsule,  or  sometimes  a  herry ;  seeds  few,  or  several ;  embryo  in 
fleshy  albumen.  A  large  and  interesting  Order, — some  of  the  genera  vying  with 
the  Rosaceae,  in  beauty. 

TRIBE  1.  ASPARAGE^AE. 

Root  fleshy  and  fascicled,  or  fibrous ;  fruit  a  berry,  2-  or  3-celIed,  and  few-seeded. 

■^^iera  branching;  leaves  numerously  fasciculate. 

431^.  ASPAR^AGUS,  L. 

[The  ancient  Greek  name.] 
Fermnih  deeply  6-parted ;  lobes  linear-oblong,  spreading  at  apex, — 
with  the  filaments  partly  adnate  to  their  base ;  anthers  peltate. — 
Style  shoTi',  stigmas  Z.  ^erry  globose,  red  when  mature.  Perennials: 
unarmed,  or  aculeate ;  rhizoma  much  branched  and  matted ;  flowers 
axillary,  or  lateral. 

1.  A.  OFFICINALIS,  L.  Unarmed ;  bushy ;  leaves  setaceous  and  flexi- 
ble ;  peduncles  mostly  in  pairs. 

Officinal  Aspabagus.  Asparagus  (corruptly,  ^^ Sparrow-grass^^). 
Plant  smooth ;  stem  3  to  6  feet  high,  the  turions,  or  young  shoots,  at  first  simple, 
stout  and  fleshy,  with  appressed  scales  instead  of  leaves — finally  much  branched. 
Leaves  unequal,  3^  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  more,  in  length,  in  fascicles  of  3  to  10  or 
12  (often  6).  Peduncles  about  ^  an  inch  long,  articulated  above  the  middle,  lateral 
(not  axillary),  at  the  base  of  the  alternate  branches;  flowers  pale  greenish  yellow. 
Hab.  Gardens,  &c.  Nat.  of  Europe.  Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs,  Generally  cultivated,  for  the  young  Turions, — which  afford 
a  favorite  Vegetable  dish,  in  the  vernal  season. 

f  f  Stem  simple ;  leaves  solitary,  alternate. 

438.  POliYOOJVA^TIIM,  Tournef. 
[Or.  Polys,  many,  and  Gonu,  a  knee ;  from  its  many-jointed  rhizoma  and  stem.] 
Perianth  tubular,  cylindrical,  6-lobed  at  summit.     Stamens  included. 
Style  slender ;  stigma  capitate.     Berry  globose,  bluish-black  when 
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mature;  cells  1-  or  2-seeded.  Perennials:  rhizoma  stout,  creeping; 
stem  leaning,  or  curved ;  leaves  somewhat  clasping ;  flowers  axillary, 
pendulous,  greenish-white. 

1.  P.  canalicul^tuni^  Pursh.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  many^ 
nerved,  smooth  and  green  on  both  sides ;  peduncles  2-  to  6-flowered. 
P.  multiflorum.     Desf.  ^  FL  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  220. 
Channelled  Polygonatum.     Greater  Solomon's  Seal. 

Rhizoma  rather  large,  fleshy,  horizontal,  with  the  scars  of  former  stems  on  its 
upper  side.    Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  somewhat  angular  and  channelled.   Leaves  3  to 
5  inches  long.    Peduncles  1  to  2  inches  long ;  Jiowers  often  in  pendulous  fascicles  ; 
perianth  about  ^  of  an  inch  long, — the  lobes  a  little  spreading,  tipt  with  green. 
IlaJ).  Rich  soils ;  along  streams,  fence-rows,  &c. :  frequent.  FL  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

S.  P.  pubescens^  Pursh.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  3-  to  5-nerved, 
pubescent  and  glaucous  beneath ;  peduncles  1-  or  2-flowered. 
Pubescent  Polygonatum.     Smaller  Solomon's  Seal. 

Flant  every  way  smaller  than  the  preceding.    Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  terete,  or 
grooved  on  one  side.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long.    PuLuncles  3^  an  inch  to  near  an 
i  nch  long ;  flowers  often  solitary,  rarely  more  than  2  together. 
Hob.  Woodlands,  and  rocky  hanks :  frequent.     Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  is  the  plant  referred  to,  in  Fl.  Cestrica,  as  a  vanety  of 
the  preceding.  Prof.  A.  Gray  regards  it  as  specifically  distinct. — 
The  scars  left  on  the  elongating  rhizomas,  by  the  old  stems,  have 
been  imagined  to  resemble  the  impressions  of  a  Seal, — whence  the 
common  name  of  these  plants. 

4B9.  SMIIiACriVA,  Desfoniaines. 

[Diminutive  of  Smilax ;  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  that  genus.] 
Perianth  6-  or  4-parted,  spreading,  deciduous.  Ovary  2-  or  3-celled ; 
style  short  and  thick;  stigma  2-  or  3-lobed.  Berry  globular,  1-  or 
2-seeded,  usually  speckled  with  purple  spots  when  mature.  Peren- 
nials :  rhizoma  thickish,  creeping ;  leaves  nerved ;  floivers  in  a  ter- 
minal compound,  or  simple  raceme,  yellowish,  or  white. 

t  Perianth-lobes  arid  stamens  6 ;  leaves  several. 

1.  S.  racemdsa,  Desf.     Leaves  oblong-oval,   acuminate,  sub- 
sessile;  raceme  compound,  paniculate ;  ovary  3-celled. 
Racemose  Smilacina.     Wild  Spikenard. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,   somewhat  angular  and  flexuose,   slightly  pubescent 
above.    Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  contracted  at  base  to  a  short  margined  petiole. — 
Raceme  2  to  3  inches  in  length ;  pedicels  short;  flowers  yellowish. 
Hah,  Moist  grounds ;  ditch  banks,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

3.  S.  Stell^ta,  Desf.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  clasping ; 
raceme  simple,  few-flowered;  ovary  2-celled. 
Stellate  Smilacina. 

Stem  9  to  12  inches  high,  nearly  terete,  smooth.    Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long, 
acuminately  tapering  toward  the  apex.    Raceme  1  to  IJ^  inches  in  length ;  flawtrs 
■white. 
Sah,  Meadows;  along  rivulets ;  Downingtown:  rare.    J';.  May.  Fr. 
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ft  Perianth-lobes  and  stamens  4;  leaves  wws%  2. 

3*  S«  bifi^lia^  Ker.  Stem  low,  with  2  (rarely  3)  leaves  near  the 
summit,  which  are  cordate-oblong,  acute  and  subsessile;  raceme 
simple,  rather  crowded. 
Two-leaved  Smilacina. 

Stem  3  to  6  inches  high.    Leaves  about  2  inches  long.    JRaceme  oblong,  about  an 
inch  in  length ;  pedicels  mostly  in  pairs,  3^  of  an  inch  long ;  flmvers  white.    Berri/ 
small,  globose,  mucronate. 
jffab.  Shaded  riyulets,  on  the  slaty  hills :  rare.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

TRIBE  2.  ASPHODE^LEAE. 

JSoofs  fascicled,  or  bulb-bearing;  perianth-lobes  more  or  less  united  below ;  jTrwtf  a 
3-celled  loculicidal  capsule,  mostly  few-seeded. 

■f 'Roots  fascicled;  perianth-lobes  united  into  a  ttibe  bdow. 

440.  III]MERO€AL.'L.I8,  L. 

[Gr.  Hemera,  a  day  and  Kallos,  beauty ;  the  flower  lasting  but  a  day.] 
Perianth  funnel-form,— ^the  short  tube  including  the  ovary, — the  6- 
parted  border  spreading  and  lily-like,  withering  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  throat ;  filaments  and  style  long  and 
slender,  declined  and  ascending.  Capsule  trigonous,  rather  fleshy  ; 
seeds  several,  subglobose,  black.  Smooth  showy  jperennials :  leaves 
radical,  long,  linear  and  keeled ;  flowers  large,  somewhat  corymbose, 
on  a  leafy  scape. 

1.  H.  fulva,  L.    Perianth  copper-colored  or  orange-tatvny,'^the 
inner  lobes  obtuse,  wavy  on  the  margin. 
Tawny  Hemerocallis.     Day  Lily. 

Leaves  about  two  feet  long,  and  an  inch  wide,  acute.  Scape  3  to  4  feet  high,  corym- 
bosely  branched  at  summit,  the  branches  bi-acteate  at  base.    Perianth  about  4 
inches  long, — the  tube  contracted,  about  an  inch  in  length. 
Hob.  About  houses.    Nat.  of  China.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  has  strayed  from  gardens,  and  become  naturalized  in 
many  places.  The  H.  fldva,  L.  a  yellow  flowered  species,  of  smaller 
growth,  is  often  seen  in  gardens. 

1 1  Roots  bulb-bearing  ;  perianth-lobes  sligMli/  united  below. 

441.  OR]¥ITHOG^Al.UM,  Tournef. 
[Gr.  Ornis,  ornithos,  a  bird,  and  gala,  milk ;  an  ancient  whimsical  name.] 
Perianth-lobes  almost  distinct,  partly  colored  (white),  spreading, 
several-nerved.  Filaments  dilated,  subulate.  Style  triquetrous; 
stigma  obtuse.  Capsule  membranous,  obtusely  trigonous ;  seeds  few, 
subglobose.  Perennials?  bulbs  coated;  leaves  linear,  channelled; 
floioers  racemose,  or  corymbose,  on  a  naked  scape. 

1.  0.  umbelldtum,  L.  Racemes  corymbose;  peduncles  longer  than, 
the  bracts  ;  perianth-lobes  white  within,  green  outside,  with  white 
margins ;  filaments  simple. 
Umbellate  Ornithogalum.     Ten  o'clock. 

Bulbs  small,  white.    Leaves  6  to  12  inches  long,  numerous,  Tery  smooth.    Scape 
6  to  9  inches  high,  terete ;  peduncles  1  to  2  inches  long,  alternate  and  rather  corym- 
bose than  umbellate,  each  with  a  skinny  acuminate  bract  at  base. 
Sab.  Pastures,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July, 
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Obs.  This  foreigner  has  escaped  from  the  gardens,  in  many 
places, — and  although  it  perfects  but  few  seeds,  it  multiplies  its 
bulbs  so  rapidly,  as  to  be  a  great  annoyance  to  the  tidy  farmer. 
The  bulbs  of  this  species  are  said  to  be  much  used  for  food,  in  the 
Levant;  and  Linnaeus  imagined  them  to  be  the  ^^Dove^s  Bunc/,^^ 
which  was  sold  so  dear  at  the  siege  of  Samaria^  as  mentioned  in  the 
2nd  book  of  Kings,  Chap.  VI.  (See  Hooker  &  Aenott's  British 
Flora).  Some  of  our  Agriculturists  could  furnish  almost  any  quan- 
tity,— and,  I  imagine,  would  gladly  part  with  them,  at  a  -very  low 
price ! 

442.  AL.^I.IUM,  L. 

[The  ancient  Latin  name  of  Garlic] 
Ferianth-lobes  entirely  colored,  1 -nerved,  becoming  dry,  more  or 
less  persistent.  Filaments  subulate,  dilated  below, — the  inner  or 
alternate  ones  sometimes  with  a  slender  cusp,  or  short  tooth,  on 
each  side.  Style  filiform ;  stigma  simple,  or  trifid.  Capsule  mem- 
branaceous, trigonous,  or  somewhat  3-lobed ;  seeds  few,  roundish, 
black,  rough-dotted.  Ferennials  ?  strong-scented ;  scape  and  leaves 
fram  a  coated  bulb;  leaves  flat,  or  terete  and  fistular,  distichously 
arranged ;  flowers  in  a  dense  terminal  umbel,  or  head  (sometimes  the 
flowers  changed  to  bulblets),  embraced  by  a  membranaceous  1-  or 
2-valved  spathe. 

g  1.  Umbel  often  densely  hidh-bearing,  with  or  without  Jlowers. 

t  Leaves ^ai.    *  Inner  filaments  with  long  lateral  cus^ps. 

1,  A.  SATIVUM,  L.  Scape  leafy  to  the  middle;  leaves  lance-linear, 

somewhat  channelled ;  spathe  1-valved,  with  a  long  acumination, 

caducous. 

Cultivated  Allium.     English  Garlic. 

Growing  in  bunches.    Radical  bulbs  compound,  consisting  of  small  bulbous 
offsets,  called  cloves.    Scape  1  to  2  feet  high.    Leaves  9  to  15  inches  long.    Umbel 
bearing  numerous  small  ovoid-oblong  bulblets,  each  with  a  thin  membranous  cov- 
ering.   Perianth  pale  purple. 
Hab.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Often  cultivated, — as  a  domestic  remedy  for  worms,  in  child- 
ren. I  suppose  it  to  be  the  species  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
"  garlic-eating  Peasantry"  of  Spain.  I  incline  to  think  these  bulb- 
ous herbs  are  all  properly  biennials,  rather  than  perennials. 

*       *    Filaments  all  simple. 
^.  A.  Canadense,  Kalm.    Scape  leafy  at  base  only ;  leaves 
linear,  obtuse,  a  little  convex  beneath ;  spathe  2-valved. 
Canadian  Allium.     Meadow  Garlic. 

BuUb  ovoid,  small.    Scape  12  to  18  inches  high.    Leaves  6  to  12  inches  long.— 
Umbel  bearing  both  bulUets  and  Jlowers, — the  latter  on  pedicels,  or  rays,  }^  an  inch 
to  1}/^  inches  long.    Perianth  pale  purple. 
Baft.  Moist  meadows,  and  flats :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  August. 

t  f  Leaves  terete  and  fistular.    *  Inner  filaments  with  lateral  cusps. 

3.  A.  vinedlef  L.  Scape  slender  and  subcylindric,  sparingly  leafy 
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to  the  middle ;  leaves  cylindricalj  with  a  narrow  channel  on  the 

upper  side ;  spathe  1-valved,  acuminate. 

Vine  (or  Vineyard)  Allium.     Field  Grarlic.     Crow  Garlic. 

BuXbs  small.    Scape  2  to  3  feet  high.    Leaves  8  to  15  inches  long.    Umbel  globose, 
about  an  inch  in  diamieter  (smaller  and  densely  ca,pitate,  when  bearing  hulhlets, — 
these  often  regetatihg  while  in  the  heads).    Perianth  deep  purple,  tinged  with 
green. 
Hdh.  Fields,  and  meadows.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Tradition  says,  this  species  was  brought  by  the  first  Welsh 
Immigrants  to  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an  early 
spring  pasture.  It  is  now  completely  naturalized, — and,  in  some 
districts,  so  abundant  as  to  be  quite  a  nuisance.  It  not  only  im- 
parts a  disgusting  flavor  to  milk,  butter,  &c.,  but,  when  the  bulbleis 
are  abundant  among  wheat,  they  seriously  injure  the  flour,  and 
render  the  manufacture  of  it  difficult. 

*  *  Inner  filaments  ohtusely  toothed  on  each  side. 

4.  A.  CliPA,  L.  Scape  stout,  and  ventricose  below  the  middle,  leafy 
at  base  only ;  leaves  somewhat  ventricose ;  spathe  1-  or  finally  2- 
valved,  with  a  short  acumination. 

Head  Allium.     Onion,    Garden  Onion. 

Bulb  depressed  or  turnep-shaped,  large  (often  2  to  3  inches  in  horizontal  diam- 
eter).   Scape  2  to  3  feet  high,  fistular,  somewhat  glaucous.     Leaves  6  to  12  inches 
long.    Umbel  globose,  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  rarely  bearing  hulUets.    Perianth- 
lobes  white,  with  a  green  keel. 
Hob.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  country  unknown.    FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Universally  known,  and  cultivated,  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 
The  expressed ym'ce  is  a  popular  remedy  for  the  croup,  in  children. 
Its  stimulating  quality  is  thus  playfully  referred  to,  by  Shaks- 
PEARE : — 

"  And  if  the  boy  hare  not  a  woman's  giift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  Onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  conveyed. 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye."— ^amtn^  of  tU  Shrew. 

§2.  Umbel  bearing  onlyfioxoers  and  capsules. 

f  Leaves^at    *  Inner  filaments  with  lateral  cusps. 

5,  A.  PoRRUM,  L.  Scape  leafy  to  the  middle ;  leaves  broadish,  sub- 
linear,  acute ;  spathe  1-valved,  long-acuminate. 

Leek  Allium.     Leek.     Garden  Leek. 

Bulb  middle  sized.    Scape  2  to  3  feet  high,  stout  and  solid.    Leaves  6  to  12  inches 
long,  and  about  an  inch  wide.     Umbel  globose,  rather  dense,  2  inches,  or  more,  in 
diameter.    Spathe  with  an  acumination  4  or  5  inches  long.    Perianth  pale  violet 
purple.    Filaments  white. 
Mob.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Occasionally  cultivated,  in  the  Kitchen  gardens,  as  an  in- 
gredient in  soups,  &c.  It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  national 
Emblem,  by  the  Welsh ;  and  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Poet,  Gay  : — 

"  I^eek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear, 
Of  Irish  swains  Potato  is  the  cheer ; 
OatB  for  their  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind." 
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*  *  Filaments  aU  simple. 


6.  A.  tricuCCUlll^  Ait.  Scape  naked ;  leaves  broad,  elliptic,  or 
lance-oblong,  disappearing  early ;  spathe  2-valved. 
Three-berried  (or  lobed)  Allium.     Wild  Leek. 

BuUts  oblong-ovoid,  acuminate.    Scape  9  to  12  inches  high.    Leaves  5  to  8  inches 
long,  and  1}/^  to  3  inches  wide,  acute,  contracted  to  a  petiole  at  base,  membrana- 
ceous when  dried.    Umbel  globose,  1  to  2  in  diameter.    JTerianih  white. 
Mab.  Moist,  shaded  grounds  ;  Brandy  wine :  not  common-    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

tf  Leaves  terete,  Jistular ;  filaments  all  simple. 

•y.  A.  Schcenoprasuji,  L.    Scape  naked,   or  few-leayed  at  base, 
about  as  long  as  the  filiform  leaves ;  spatbe  2-valved. 
Kush-leek  Allium.     Chives. 

Growing  in  bunches.    Bulbs  small.    Scape  6  to  9  inches  high.    Leaves  erect. — 
Umbel  subglobose,  about  an  inch  in  diameter.    Spathe  nerved,  purplish.  Perianth 
purple,  with  a  violet  tinge. 
Hob.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Used  as  a  culinary  herb ;  and  also  as  a  kind  of  medicinal 
food  for  young  poultry. 

TRIBE  8.  TULIPA'CEAE. 

Boots  bulb-bearing ;  perianth-lobes  quite  distinct,  and  petal-lihe  ;  fruit  a  3-celled 
loculicidal  many-seeded  capsule. 

443.  I^ILi^IUM,  L. 

[The  Classical  Latin  name,— from  the  Greek,  Leirion,  a  Lily.] 
Perianth  mostly  campanulate, — the  petals,  or  petaloid  lobes,  either 
clawed,  or  sessile,  often  recurved  or  revolute,  with  a  central  groove 
inside  near  the  base,  deciduous.  Anthers  linear,  versatile.  Style 
longer  than  the  stamens,  somewhat  clavate ;  stigma  3-lobed.  Cap- 
sule oblong,  trigonous,  with  the  angles  grooved ;  seeds  flat,  margined. 
Perennials  ?  bulbs  scaly ;  stems  simple,  leafy ;  leaves  sessile,  alternate, 
or  subverticillate ;  flowers  subcorymbose,  large. 

t  Flowers  ej'ect, — the  petaloid  lobes  narrowed  into  claws  at  base. 

1.  li.  PliiladelpbiCUlli,  L.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  smooth, 
— the  upper  ones  usually  verticillate. 

Philadelphian  Lilium. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high.     Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,— the  upper  ones  in  verticils  of 
6  or  8.   Flower  mostly  solitary  (sometimes  2  or  3) ;  peduncle  terminal,  1  to  3  inches 
in  length.    Perianth  reddish-orange  color,  with  tawney  or  purplish  spots  within ; 
lobes  about  3  inches  long,— the  daws  14  ^-^^^ir  length. 
Mab.  Clearings  and  borders  of  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

1 1  Flowers  nodding,— the  lobes  sessile,  recurved  (Mabtagons). 

2.  li.  Canad^nse,  L.    Leaves  generally  and  remotely  verti- 
cillate, lanceolate,  nerves  and  margins  roughish-pubescent. 
Canadian  Lilium. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high.     Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  in  rather  distant  verticils  of  4 
to  6.    FUmers  usually  3,  eometimes  5,  7,  or  even  10  (rarely  solitary),  all  nodding 
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on  peduncles  3  to  6  inches  in  length.    Perianth  yellow  (sometimes  reddish-orange), 
with  numerous  dark-purple  spots  inside;  lobes  2  to  3  inches  long,  recuryed  from 
near  the  middle. 
-Hod.  Meadows,  and  borders  of  woods :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

3«  I4.  SUperblini,  L.     Leaves  linear-lanceolate,   acuminate, 
smooth, — the  lower  ones  verticillate  ;  flowers  often  numerous,  in  a 
pyramidal  raceme. 
Superb  Lilium.     Turk's-cap  Lily. 

Stem  3  to  5  (under  culture  7  or  8)  feet  high.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  distinct- 
ly S-nerved,  narrowed  at  base, — the  lower  ones  in  yerticils  of  6  or  8,  upper  ones 
scattered  and  lance-ovate.  Flowers  2  or  3  to  10,  20,  or  more, — when  numerous, 
arranged  pyramidally  on  graduated  peduncles.  Perianth  bright  reddish-orange, 
with  numerous  roundish  dark-purple  spots  inside;  lohcs  about  3  inches  long, 
tapering  to  the  apex,  mostly  revolute. 
Hab.  Moist  grounds ;  Brandy  wine,  near  Delaware  State :  rare.  FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  species,  under  proper  culture,  is  truly  superb, — and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  flower-garden.  All  those  Lilies,  with  the 
lobes  revolute,  are  known  among  Florists  by  the  name  of  3Iartagons. 

444.  I»YTHRO  ]VIUM,  L. 

[Gr.  Erythros,  red ;  perhaps  from  the  purple  stains  on  the  leaves.] 
Perianth-lobes  lanceolate,  recurved-spreading, — the  3  inner  ones 
usually  with  a  callous  tooth  on  each  side,  near  the  base,  and  grooved 
in  the  middle.  Anthers  oblong,  erect.  Style  about  as  long  as  the 
stamens,  clavate;  stigma  somewhat  3-lobed.  Capsule  trigonous- 
obovoid;  seeds  ovoid,  acuminate.  Perennial:  bulb  solid-scaly;  leaves 
a  single  pair,  subradical,  sheathing  the  1 -flowered  scape. 

1.  E.  Americanum,  Smith.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pale 
green  with  purple  blotches ;  perianth  yellow ;  stigma  scarcely  lobed. 
American  Erythronium.    DogVtooth  Violet. 

Bulb  ovoid,  rather  deep  in  the  ground.   Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  the  apex  abrupt- 
ly acuminate,  involute  and  thickened.     Scape  6  to  9  inches  high,  bearing  a 
terminal  nodding  flower.    Perianth  purplish  extornally ;  lobes  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long, — the  outer  ones  recurved. 
Hab.  Moist,  low  grounds ;  thickets,  &c. :  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

ORDEK  CXII.  MELANTHA^CEAE. 

Herbs;  leaves  aliernsbte;  flowers  regular,  perfect,  or  polygamous, — the  perianth  of 
6  similar  parts,  free  from  the  ovarT/  ;  stamens  usually  6 ;  anthers  mostly  extrorse; 
styles  united,  or  distinct ;  fruit  mostly  a  capsule,  3-celled,  or  of  3  united  carpels  ; 
seeds  several ;  embryo  small,  in  copious  albumen. 

SUBORDER  I.  UVULARIE^AE. 

Flmvers  perfect ;  perianth  early  deciduous, — the  lobes  distinct  and  petal-like ;  styles 
more  or  less  united ;  fruit  a  few-seeded  loculicidal  capsule  (sometimes  a  berry). 

445.  UVrLiA  RIA,  L. 

[Perhaps  from  the  flower  hanging  like  the  uvula  of  the  palate.] 
Perianth  campanulate-oblong, — the  lobes  spatulate-lanceolate,  twice 
as  long  as  the  stamens.    Anthers  long,  linear,  adnate.    Style  3-cleft, 
— the  divisiops  stigmatic  along  the  inner  side.     Capsule  trigonous, 
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3-valved  from  the  apex;  seeds  obovoid.  Smooth  perennials:  rhizoma 

creeping;  flowers  subterminal,   mostly   solitary,   pendulous,   pale 

yellow. 

1.  U.  perfoliata,  L.  Leaves  clasping-perfoliate,  lance-oblong ; 

perianth  granular-roughened  within ;  capsule  truncate  at  apex. 

Perfoliate  Uvularia.     Bell-wort. 

Stem  9  to  15  inches  high,  forked  near  the  summit.    Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long, 
varying  from  ovate  to  elliptic  and  oblong-lanceolate,  generally  rather  acute.  Peri- 
anth about  an  inch  long. 
Hob.  Moist  woods,  and  meadows :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Aug. 

^.  U.  sessilifiilia,  L.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  sessile ;  perianth 
smooth  within ;  capsule  acute  at  each  end. 
Sessile-leaved  Uvularia. 

Stem  9  to  12  inches  high,  slender,  bifid  at  summit,  mostly  with  a  single  flower 
on  one  of  the  branches.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  acute  at  each  end, — the  2  lower 
leaves  on  the  flower-bearing  branch  nearly  opposite,  with  the  peduncle  opposite 
the  lower  one,  and  immediately  beneath  the  other.  Perianth  %  of  an  inch  in 
length. 
llijtJ}.  Rich  woodlands ;  freciuent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  August. 

SUBORDER  IL  MELANTHIE^AE. 

Flowers  often  polygamous,  or  dioicous ;  perianth  mostly  persistent,  or  withering, — 
the  lohes  nearly  distinct ;  anthers  reniform-cordate,  often  becoming  1-celled  and 
peltate;  styles  distinct;  fruit  capsular,  usually  septicidal  (composed  of  3  separable 

carpels). 

446.  MEIiA-IV^THirM,  Gronovius. 
[Gr.  Melas,  black,  and  Anthos,  flower  ;  the  flowers  becoming  dark-culored.] 
Flowers  monoicously  polygamous;  perianth  rotate, — the  lohes  clawed, 
roundish-ovate,  with  2  glands  at  base.  Filaments  adherent  to  the 
claws.  Styles  subulate,  diverging,  persistent.  Capsule  trigonous- 
ovoid,  formed  of  3  connate  separable  carpels;  seeds  flat,  membran- 
aceously  margined.  Tall  perennials :  stem  simple,  leafy ;  leaves  long 
and  narrow;  flowers  in  a  terminal  pyramidal  racemose ^anecZe,  pale 
greenish-yellow,  finally  brown. 

1.  M.  Tirg'inieuill,  L.  Leaves  lance-linear  ;  perianth-lobes  at 
first  orbicular,  finally  hastate-ovate,  or  oblong,  flat, — the  glands 
distinct. 
Virginian  Melanthium. 

Stem  3  to  4  feet  high,  scape-like,  terete,  pubescent.  Leaves  9  to  15  inches  long, 
sessile,  narrowed  at  base, — the  lower  ones  sheathing.  Panicle  12  to  15  inches 
long;  tranches  2  io  6  inches  long,  simple,  alternate,  roughish -pubescent ; /ou-w« 
racemose  on  the  branches :  pedicels  ^/^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  ovate  hracts 
at  base.  Capsule  about  half  an  inch  long. 
Uab.  Wet  meadows;  margins  of  swamps :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  IV.  Sept. 

441'.  VERA'TRrM,  Toumef. 
[Latin,  Veri  atrum,  truly  black ;  perhaps  from  the  dark-colored  root.] 
Flowers  monoicously  polygamous;  perianth  spreading, — the  lobes 
sessile,  lance-oblong,  without  glands  at  base.  Filaments  free  from, 
and  shorter  than  the  lobes,  recurved.  Fruit,  and  seeds,  nearly  as 
in  Melanthium.  Perennials :  stem  simple,  clothed  with  large,  elliptic, 
plicate  and  many-nerved  leaves ;  flowers  yellowish-green,  in  a  ter- 
minal bracteate  racemose  panicle. 
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1.  V.  Viride^  Aiton.  Leaves  broad-oval,  acuminate,  sheath-clasp- 
ing; panicle  pyramidal,  with  conspicuous  foliaceous  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  branches. 
Green-Veratrum.     White  Hellebore.     Indian  Poke. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  pubescent.    Leaves  5  to  10  inches  long  and  3  to  5  inches 
wide,  almost  acute  at  base, — the  upper  ones  narrower  and  lanceolate.    Panicle  8 
to  12  inches  long  ;  branches  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  compound;  pedicelsl^  of  an 
inch  in  length.     Capsule  about  an  inch  long. 
Hab.  Swamps,  and  borders  of  damp  thickets  :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  The  nerves,  in  the  broad  elliptic  leaves,  remind  one  of  the 
meridian  lines  in  a  map  of  the  globe.  The  root  is  said  to  possess 
active  properties. 

448.  AMIAIV^TIIIFHI,  A.  Gray. 
[Gr.  Amiantos,  pure,  &  anthos,  flower ;  the  perianth  being  without  gland,  or  spot.] 
Flowers -pQv feci:  perianth  spreading, — the  lobes  sessile,  oval,  with- 
out glands.  Filaments  rather  longer  than  the  lobes ;  anthers  white, 
becoming  1 -celled  and  peltate.  Styles  filiform.  Fruit  nearly  as  in 
Ilelanihium;  seeds  ovoid-oblong,  not  margined,  but  with  a  loose 
coat.  Smooth  perennials :  5^ew  scape-like,  few-leaved  ;  leaves  chiefLj 
radical,  linear,  keeled ;  flowers  greenish- white,  in  a  dense  terminal 
raceme. 

1.  A.  muscaetoxicum^  A.  Gray.  Leaves  broadly  linear, 
elongated ;  raceme  simple ;  carpels  turgid,  abruptly  pointed ;  seeds 
with  a  fleshy  red  coat. 

Helonias  erythrosperma.  3fx.  ^  FL   Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  234. 
Fly-poison  Amianthium. 

Radical  leaves  12  to  18  inches  long,— those  on  the  scape  shorter  and  more  grass- 
like. Scape  ly^  to  2  feet  high,  obtusely  angular ;  raceme  2  or  3  to  6,  and  some- 
times 9,  inches  long;  pedicels  3^  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  with  lance-ovate 
bracts  at  base.  Capsule  reddish-brown ;  seeds  few,  rather  large,  inclosed  in  a  pulpy 
coat  which  is  purple  at  maturity, 
Hab.  Swamps,  in  the  slaty  hills :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  Mr.  Elliott  says,  the  bulbous  root  is  used,  at  the  South, 
for  destroying  flies.  *'  The  bulbs  are  triturated  and  mixed  with 
molasses,  or  honey,  and  the  preparation  is  spread  upon  plates.  The 
flies  are  soon  attracted,  and  the  poison  takes  effect  while  they 
are  sipping  it."  But,  it  seems  they  will  tevive,  in  the  course  of  24 
hours,  if  not  swept  into  a  fire  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

449.  CHAMAEIilR^IUM,   Willd. 

[Gr.  Chamai,  on  the  ground,  and  Leirion,  a  lily;  the  application  not  obvious.] 
Flowers  dioicously  polygamous:  perianth-lobes  spatulate  linear,  with- 
ering-persistent. Anthers  roundish-oval,  yellow.  Pistillate  flowers 
with  rudiments  of  stamens ;  styles  linear-clavate,  stigmatic  along  the 
inner  side.  Capsule  obovoid-oblong,  not  lobed,  loculici dally  3- 
valved  from  the  apex;  seeds  numerous,  linear-oblong,  winged  at 
each  end.  Smooth  perennial :  rhizoma  thickish  and  truncate ;  stem. 
scape-like  and  leafy ;  flowers  in  a  simple  virgate  spiked  raceme, — 
the  staminate  yellowish,  the  pistillate  greenish-white. 
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1.  C.  lilteum,  A.  Gray,  Leaves  lanceolate,— the  radical  ones 

oblanceolate ;  fertile  stems  taller  and  more  leafy ;  pedicels  without 

bracts. 

Helonias  dioica.     Fursh.  ^  FL  Oe&ir.  ed.  2.  p.  233. 

Yellow  Chamaelirium.     Blazing  Star.     Devil's-bit. 

Plant  yellowish  green.  Stem  1  to  2  (the  pistiUate  ones  near  3)  feet  high,  sulcate- 
striate.  Radical  leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long ;  stem-leaves  gradually  smaller. — 
Bacem,e  6  to  12  inches  in  length,— the  staminate  one  slender,  flaccid,  and  mostly 
nodding  at  apex, — the  pistillate  one  stouter,  and  erect ;  ovaries  greenish.  Capsules 
about  3^  an  inch  long. 
Hal).  Woodlands,  and  moist  meadows :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Sept. 

Ohs.  The  rhizoma  is  bitter, — =and  was  much  used  as  a  popular 
tonic,  when  alcoholic  medicines  were  in  vogue. 

ORDER  CXIII.  JUNCA^CEAE. 

Ilerhs;  stems  (or culms) nodose;  Zeaves alternate,  grass-like,  or  terete;  flowers  regu- 
lar, mostly  perfect, — the  perianth  of  6  similar  dry  glumaceous  persistent  lobes  (or 
sepals),  free  from  the  ovary,  with  2  bracts  at  base ;  stamens  usually  6, — sometimes 
3,  opposite  the  oviter  lobes ;  anthers  introrse ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  3 ;  fruit  a  cajp- 
side,l-  to  3-celled,  3-valved,  loculicidal,  3-  or  many-seeded;  seeds  erect;  embryo 
inclosed  at  the  base  of  hard  albumen.  An  order  remarkable  for  lack  of  beauty, 
and  yalue. 

450.  IAJ'ZVIjA,  BC. 

[Italian,  Lucciola,  a  glow-worm;  from  its  glittering  spikelets,  when  wet  with  dew.] 
Stamens  6.  Capsule  1-celled,  3-seeded.  Perennials :  stems  slender, 
pithy;  leaves  grass-like,  hairy;  flowers  in  terminal  subpaniculate 
clusters  or  spikelets,  tawny  or  chestnut-brown. 

1.  li.  campestris^  F>C.  Leaves  lance-linear,  ciliate  with  long 
loose  hairs ;  spikelets  4  to  12,  oblong-ovoid,  subumbellate. 
Field  Luzula.     Field  Rush. 

Stem  4  to  12  or  18  inches  high,  often  cespitose.     Leaves  2  to  6  inches  long. — 
Peduncles  unequal,  half  an  inch  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length ;  involucre  of  2  or  3 
unequal  leaves,  usually  shorter  than  the  longest  peduncles. 
Hab.  Fields,  and  open  woodlands:  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Ohs.  This  is  common  to  both  hemispheres, — if  really  indigenous 
here. 

451.  juiv^crs,  L. 

[Latin,  jungo,  to  join ;  the  culms  being  used  as  bands.] 
Stamens  6,  or  often  3.  Capsule  3-celled, — sometimes  imperfectly  so, 
at  maturity ;  seeds  numerous,  oblong,  sometimes  with  an  acumina- 
tion,  or  tail^  at  each  end.  Chiefly  perennials:  stems  mostly  simple, 
scape-like,  often  cespitose,  and  filled  with  pith ;  leaves  terete,  flat, 
or  channelled ;  flowers  cymose,  paniculate,  or  clustered  in  heads, 
greenish-brown. 

§1.  Stems  naked,  often  sterile  (resembling  terete  leaves) ;  panicle  lateral;  stamens  3. 

1.  J.  effilSllS,  L.  Stem  finely  striate,  soft  and  pliant,  filled  with 
spongy  pith,  furnished  with  leafless  sheaths  at  base ;  panicle  con- 
tracted, much  branched. 
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Effused  Juncus.     Common  Rush.     Soft  Rush. 

Hhizomas  matted.    iStems  2  to  3  feet  high,  simple,  acute  at  summit,  cespitose, 
forming  tmsodcs.    Panicle  eymose,  bursting  from  a  fissure  in  the  side  of  the  stem, 
above  the  middle,  sessile,  often  proliferous;    brads   lance-oblong,  acuminate, 
scarious. 
Hob.  Moist  low  grounds :  common.    Fh.  June.  Fr.  August. 

Ohs,  This  species,  if  neglected,  is  apt  to  prevail  to  a  pernicious 
extent,  in  wet  meadows,  and  low  grounds,— forming  unsightly  and 
unprofitable  bunches,  called  Tussocks, 

§2.  Stems  Zea/2/;  panicle  ferw^ma?.    ^'Eloyr&cs  in  heads. 
*  Leaves  suhterete,  nodose;  stamens  mostly  3. 

2.  J.  paradoxus^  M.  Meyer,  stem  rather  stout ;  heads  globose, 
8-  to  15-flowered ;  seeds  conspicuously  tailed  at  both  ends. 

J.  polycephalus.     Fl.  Gestr.  ed.  2.  p..  228.  not  of  Mx. 
Paradoxical  Juncus.     Button  Rush. 

stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  fistular,  about  2-leaved.    Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  often 
compressed  and  ensiform.    Fanicle  with  1  or  2  elongated  branches.    Heads  3  to  12 
or  15  (usually  5  to  9),  about  ]/^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  densely  flowered,  pedun- 
culate, or  sessile,  with  lanceolate  acuminate  bracts  at  base. 
Hab.  Low,  swampy  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Septem. 

Obs.  I  am  doubtful  about  the  J.  siibverticillatus,  of  the  2nd  edition ; 
and  therefore  think  it  best  to  omit  it. 

3.  J«  acuillill^tllS:^  Mz.  Stem  rather  slender,  terete,  pliable ; 
panicle  subcorymbose ;  heads  3- to  6-flowered;  seeds  with  a  short 
tail  at  each  end. 

Acuminate  Juncus. 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high ,  fistular,  cespitose.     Leaves  2  to  6  or  8  inches  long, 
terete,  tapering  to  a  point,  fistular,  indistinctly  nodose-articulate.    Fanicle  rather 
erect,  generally  with  one  principal  branch  overtopping  the  rest.    Heads  chesnut- 
colored.    Capsules  triquetrous-oblong,  with  a  short  acumination. 
Hab.  Meadows,  and  moist  low  grounds  :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs,  The  heads  of  this  species  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  monstrosity, 
or  disease,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  proliferous. 

**Leaves^ai  and  grass-like ;  stamens  3. 

4.  J.  Iliarg'm^tus^  Rostkow.  stem  compressed,  nodose ;  heads 
8-  to  6-flowered;  inner  perianth-lobes  obtuse,  margined;  seeds 
acute  at  each  end. 

Margined  Juncus. 

Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  filled  with  pith.  Leaves  4  to  12  or  15  inches  long,— - 
the  radical  ones  mostly  shorter  than  those  on  the  stem.  Fanide  often  proliferous 
and  elongated  (2  to  5  inches  in  length),  mostly  longer  than  the  erect  invducre  at 
base.  Heads  pedunculate,  or  subsessile  in  the  forks  of  the  branches.  Capside 
obtusely  trigonous-obovoid,  often  dark  purple. 
Hab.  Moist,  low  grounds;  borders  of  woods:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

ft  Flowers  separate;  leaves  narrow,  channelled,  or  involute;  stamens  6. 

5.  J*  t^nilis^  Willd.  stem  slender  and  wiry,  leafy  only  near  the 
base ;  two  of  the  involucral  leaves  longer  than  the  cyme. 
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Slender  Junctjs. 

stem  6  to  12  or  IS  inches  high,  remarkably  tough  and  wiry.    Leaves  3  to  6  or  9 
inches  long,  keeled.    Panicle  cymose,  mostly  with  2  principal  branches,  and 
several  shorter  ones  between ;  flowers  solitary, — 1  or  2  subsessile  in  the  forks  of 
the  branches,  and  2  or  3  unilateral  on  the  branches.    Capsule  subglobose. 
llah.  Moist,  low  grounds ;  fields,  &c. :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  tough,  homely  little  species,  is  apt  to  be  abundant 
along  foot-paths,  in  moist  open  woodlands,  and  through  clear- 
ings, &c. 

6,  J.  bufonius,  L.    Annual;  stem  low  and  leafy;  one  of  the 
involucral  leaves  longer  than  the  dichotomous  panicle. 
Toad  Juncus. 

Slem  2  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  often  branched  from  the  base,  dichotomously  pani- 
culate above.    Leaves  shorter  than  the  stem,  dilated  membranaceous  and  sheath- 
ing at  base.    Panicle  few-fi5Wered,  usually  with  a  solitary  subsessile  flower  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches.     Cupsule  ovoid-oblong,  yellowish. 
Hob.  Wet,  low  grounds;  margins  of  ponds:  fVequent.    FL  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

ORDEE  CXIV.  PONTEBERIA^CEAE. 

Aquatic  herbs ;  leaves  mostly  with  sheathing  petioles,  often  reduced  to  phyllodia ; 
flowers  perfect,  more  or  less  irregular  (sometimes  nearly  regular),  often  spatha- 
ceous;  perianth  corolla-like,  tubular,  free  from  the  ovary, — the  border  6-lobed, 
imbricated  in  2  rows  in  the  bud,  withering;  stameyis  6,  or  3, — mostly  unequal,  or 
dissimilar;  a «^7ter5  introrse;  style  1',  stigma  Z-lohed ;  fruit  Si  1-secded  utricle, — or  a 
capsule,  which  is  1-  or  imperfectly  3-celled,  and  several-seeded;  embryo  in  densely 
farinaceous  albumen. 


[Dedicated  to  Julius  Pontederti,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Padua.] 
Perianth  recurved,  bilabiate ;  upper  lip  flat,  3-lobed,  lower  lip  3- 
parted ;  under  side  of  the  tube  with  3  slits, — the  persistent  base 
inclosing  the  fruit.  Stamens  6,  unequal, — 3  inserted  near  the  sum- 
mit, and  3  near  the  base,  of  the  tube ;  anthers  oval,  blue.  Ovary 
3-celled, — 2  of  the  cells  empty,  the  other  with  a  single  suspended 
ovule;  style  subulate,  shorter  than  the  stamens.  Utricle  1-celled, 
filled  with  the  single  seed.  Perennials:  rhizoma  thick,  creeping; 
leaves  chiefly  radical;  flowers  violet-blue,  spiked,  on  a  1-leafed 
scape. 

1.  P.  cord^ta,  L.   Leaves  sagittate-cordate,   petiolate;  spike 
dense,  from  a  spathe-like  bract. 
CoEDATE  Pontederia.     Pickerel-wced. 

Leaves  4  to  8  inches  long,  tapering  to  the  apex  but  rather  obtuse,  smooth; 
thickish  and  somewhat  fleshy ;  petioles  2  to  4  inches  long.      Scape  1  to  2  feet  high , 
spathe  oblong,  sheathing  the  stout  pubescent  peduncle  ;  flowers  sessile,  aggregated 
by  twos  or  threes  in  a  terminal  spike  about  3  inches  in  length. 
Hah.  Margin  of  the  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

453.  HETERAWTHE^RA,  Ruiz  ^  Pavon. 

[Gr.  Heteros,  different,  and  Aner,  for  anther;  the  anthers  being  dissimilar.] 

Perianth  with  the  border  nearly  equally  6-parted,  withering-fugaci- 
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ous.  Stamens  3,  dissimilar, — the  2  upper  ones  short,  with  oval 
yellow  anthers, — the  other  longer,  with  a  larger  oblong  greenish 
anther.  Capsule  oblong,  somewhat  trigonous,  incompletely  3-celle(l, 
several-seeded.  Perennials:  stem  creeping;  Zgai?e5  alternate,  long- 
petioled ;  fiowers  white,  or  blue,  in  a  slender  few-flowered  spike, 
from  a  lateral  spathe. 

1.  H,  renifdrmis,  R.  ^  P.  Leaves  roundish-reniform ;  spathe 
involute,  acuminate,  3-  to  5-flowered ;  flowers  white,  fugacious. 
Reniform  Heteranthera.     Mud  Plantain. 

Stem  4  to  12  or  18  inches  long,  prostrate,  radicating,  branching  from  the  hase. — 
Leaves  %  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  wider  than  long,  with 
semicircular  nerves;  petioles  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length.  Spikes  of  flowers  burst- 
ing from  the  sheathing  base,  or  side,  of  the  petioles ;  perianth  imperfectly  ex- 
panding. 
Hah.  Muddy  margins  of  rivulets:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

454.  SCHOL.L.E^RA,  Schreber. 
[Dedicated  to  Frederick  Adam  Scholler,  a  German  Botanist.] 
Perianth  salver-form, — with  6  equal  lance-linear  lobes  on  a  long  and 
very  slender  tube.  Stamens  3,  all  similar  and  nearly  equal  (rarely 
a  fourth  abortive  one) ;  anthers  linear-oblong,  sagittate.  Style  fili- 
form. Capsule  oblong,  invested  by  the  withered  perianth,  1 -celled 
with  3  projecting  parietal  placentae,  several-seeded.  Perennials: 
stems  submersed,  swimming  ;  leaves  narrow  and  grass-like,  sessile ; 
fiowers  yellow,  floating,  solitary,  from  subterminal  axillary  spathes. 

1.  S.  ^raminea,  Willd.  Stems  cespitose,  slender,  dichotomously 
branching;  leaves  long,  linear,  translucent. 
Grass-like  Schollera.     Water  Star-grass. 

Stems  1  to  2  feet  long,  radicating  at  the  lower  nodes.  Leaves  3  to  12  inches  long, 
membranaceous  and  somewhat  sheathing  at  base.    Spathe  short,  lanceolate.— 
Perianth-tube  about  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  curved. 
Hab.  Slow-flowing  waters;  Brandy  wine;  Schuylkill:  frequent.  Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

OEDER  CXY.   COMMELYNA^CEAE. 

Herbs;  stents  nodose,  leafy,  often  branching;  Uaves  alternate,  sheathing  at  base; 
fiowers  chiefly  perfect,  often  irregular;  perianth  free  from  the  ovary,  consisting  of 
distinct  calyx  and  corolla ;  sepals  3,  persistent ;  petals  3,  ephemeral,  withering, 
or  deciduous ;  stamens  6,  with  introrse  anthers, — 2  or  3  of  them  sometimes  modified 
and  abortive;  style  1;  stigma  undivided;  fruit  a  2-  or  3-celled  loculicidal  capsule, 
3-  or  several-seeded ;  embryo  small,  at  the  apex  of  densely  fleshy  albumen. 

455.  COMMELiY^UfA,  Dillenius. 

[Dedicated  to  John  and  Gaspard  Cbmmelyn ;  early  Dutch  Botanists.] 
Floio&rs  irregular :  Sepals  somewhat  colored,  unequal, — the  2  lateral 
ones  partly  united.  Petals  unequal, — the  2  lateral  ones  rounded, 
or  reniform,  on  long  claws, — the  other  smaller  and  subsessile. — 
Stamens  unequal, — Z  or  4  of  them  abortive  and  smaller,  with  im- 
perfect cross-shaped  anthers;  filaments  naked.  Capsule  3-celled, — 
2  of  the  cells  2-seeded,  the  other  1-seeded,  or  abortive.  Stems 
branching,  geniculate,  often  procumbent,  and  radicating  at  the 
nodes;  Zeave^  flattish ;  fiowers  mostly  blue,  fascicled  in  the  folded, 
cordate,  spathe-like  bract, — opening  in  succession,  for  a  single 
morning,  and  then  shrivelling. 
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I^C.  angustifdUa?  Mx.  Stem  usually  decumbent;  leaves  lanceolate, 
acute,  or  acuminate,  contracted  at  base  into  sheathing  membranous 
petioles ;  peduncles  mostly  2  within  the  bract, — one  usually  more 
Blender,  rather  erect,  longer  and  1-flowered,  or  sterile, — the  other 
commonly  3-flowered;  odd  petal  colorless,  ovate-lanceolate,  about 
as  long  as  the  lateral  sepals. 
Naerow-leaved  Commelyna.     Day-flower. 

Plant  nearly  glabrous,  anniial  f  Stem  about  a  foot  long  (3  or  4  feet  when  sup- 
ported, in  hedges,  &c.),  terete.  Leaves  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  wide ;  sheathing  petioles  about  }4  ^^  i^ch  long,  striate  with  green  nerres, 
pubescent  along  the  margins.  Peduncles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  in- 
closed in  the  recurved  conduplicate  hracty  both  before  and  after  flowering. 
Hob.  Gardens;  hedges,  &c.,  W. Chester.  Nat.  of  Southern  States,  i^^.  Aug.  ^r.  Sept. 
Obs.  I  have  specimens  of  C.  angustifolia,  from  the  South,  with 
really  narroiv  lance-linear  leaves ;  yet  ours,  with  its  lanceolate 
leaves,  seems  to  be  referred  to  the  same  species.  Three  of  the 
anthers  are  completely  abortive  and  cross-shaped, — and  a  fourth  one 
*is  partially  so  modified,  or  in  process  of  metamorphosis  to  that 
state.  The  authorities  all  appear  to  concur  in  calling  the  plant  a 
perennial :  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  one  with  us  is  not  an 
annual.  It  was  accidentally  introduced  to  this  Borough,  about 
thirty  years  since,  from  the  Garden  of  the  late  John  Jackson,  of 
London  Grove;  and  is  gradually  extending  itself.  Miss  Abby 
KiMBER  informs  me,  that  it  has  also  been  found  at  Kimherton,  in 
this  County. 

456.  TRAOESCAJV  TIA,  L. 

[Dedicated  to  John  Tradescant, — Gardener  to  Charles  1,  of  England.] 
Flowers  regular:  Sepals  herbaceous.  Petals  equal  and  alike,  ovate, 
sessile.  Stajnens  all  perfect ;  filaments  bearded.  Capsule  2-  or  3- 
celled  ;  cells  1-  or  2-seeded.  Perennials :  stems  nearly  simple,  leafy, 
replete  with  mucilage  ;  leaves  keeled ;  floivers  in  terminal  or  axillary 
umbelled  clusters. 

1.  T.  Tirg"illica,  L.     Leaves  lance-linear,    elongated;  umbel 
terminal,  sessile,  with  an  involucre  of  2  or  3  long  leaves ;  flowers 
purplish-blue,  conspicuous. 
Virginian  Tradescantia.     Spider-wort. 

Stems  12  to  18  inches  high,  smooth, — often  in  bunches.  Leaves  12  to  18  inches 
long.  Pedicels  ]/2  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  slender,  pubescent, — after  flowering, 
parted  into  2  ranks,  and  deflected  on  each  side,  over  the  base  of  the  iuTolucre ; 
sepals  lance-ovate,  hairy.  Filame^its  densely  clothed  with  blue  hairs,  which  appear 
like  beautiful  necklaces,  or  strings  of  beads,  under  a  lens. 
Hob.  Moist,  low  grounds;  meadows,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr. 

Obs.  I  think  this  plant  rarely  perfects  its  fruit;  for,  in  an 
acquaintance  of  fifty  years  with  it,  I  have  never  observed  a  full- 
grown  capsule. 

OEDEE   CXVI.   XYEIDA^CEAE. 

Rush-like  lierhs ;  leaves  equitant,  sheathing  the  base  of  a  naked  scape,  which  is 
terminated,  by  a  scaly-bracted  head,  or  spike  of  perfect  floivers;  stamens d;  anthers 
extrorse ;  calyx  partly  glumaceous ;  corolla  regular,  free  from  the  ovary ;  fruit  a 
1-celled  3-valved  loculicidal  capsule;  seeds  numerous;  emhryo  minute,  at  the  apex 
of  fleshy  albumen. 
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[Gr.  ^yros^  a  razor;  an  ancient  name  of  a  plant  with  2-edged  leayes.] 
Flowers  single,  in  the  axils  of  coriaceous  scale-like  bracts,  -which  are 
densely  imbricated  in  an  ovoid  spike.  Sepals  3, — the  2  lateral  ones 
boat-shaped,  glume-like,  persistent, — the  anterior  one  larger,  mem- 
branaceous, inwrappitig  the  corolla  in  the  bud,  and  deciduous  with 
it.  Petals  3,  with  long  claws,  slightly  connected.  Stamens  3  per- 
fect, inserted  on  the  claws  of  the  petals, — alternating  with  3  sterile 
filaments,  which  are  cleft  and  plumose  at  apex.  Capsule  oblong, 
1 -celled,  with  3  parietal  placentae.  Perennials :  leaves  more  or  less 
ensiform ;  flowers  yellow. 

1.  X.  bulb5sa,  Kunth.  Scape  bulbous  at  base,  slender,  angular, 

usually  twisted  and  flexuose,  ancipital  at  summit ;  leaves  narrowly 

linear. 

X.  Caroliniana.     FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  12.  not  of  Walter, 

Bulbous  Xyris.     Yellow-flowering  Rush. 

Scape  10  to  15  inches  high,  often  several  from  the  root.    Leaves  shorter  than  the 
scape,  flat,  or  sometimes  twisted.    Bracts  chesnut-brown,  orhicular-ovate,  convex 
externally,  scale-like  and  closely  imbricated.    Lateral  sepals  finely  ciliate  on  the 
keel.    Claws  of  the  petals  nearly  as  long  as  the  bracts. 
Hob.  Sandy  swamps,  and  margins  of  rivulets :  freqvient.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

OEDER  OXVII.  CYPERA^CEAE. 

Hush-liJce,  or  grass-like  herbs ;  often  cespitose ;  rhizomas  creeping  and  fibrous,  some- 
times tuberiferous ;  stems  (or  culms)  solid  with  pith,  sparingly  nodose,  often  angu- 
lar; leaves  distichously  alternate,  grass-like,  sessile, — the  petioles  being  dilated, 
and  closed  round  the  culm  so  as  to  form  an  entire  sheath, — sometimes  the  lamina, 
or  blade,  wholly  wanting ;  flowers  perfect,  or  monoicous  (rarely  dioicous),  in  little 
bracteate  clusters  (called  spilcelets), — usually  one  flower  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the 
glume-like  imbricated  bracts,  or  scales ;  perianth  (in  this  Order,  for  convenience, 
termed  a  perigynium,)  none, — except  in  some  pistillate  diclinous  flowers  (as  CJarex), 
where  it  is  a  membranous  or  glumaceous  sac, — or  sometimes,  in  perfect  flowers, 
the  perianth  seems  to  be  substituted  by  some  minute  scales,  or  by  a  verticil  of 
hypogynous  ftris^fes,  *  or  soft /lairs  ;  stowews  usually  3;  ouar^/ 1-celled,  with  a  single 
erect  ovulz,~in  fruit  becoming  an  aJcene,  or  caryopsis,  which  is  lenticular,  ov  trique- 
trous, according  as  the  style  is  bifid,  or  trifid ;  embryo  minute,  inclosed  in  the  base 
of  copious  farinaceous  albumen.  An  Order  comprising  some  50  genera, — remark- 
able for  their  little  value  to  the  Agriculturist ;  and  also  for  their  prevalence  being 
an  indication  of  swampy,  neglected,  or  unpromising  soil. 

TRIBE  1.  CYPERE^AE. 

Flowers  perfect;  spiJceleta  usually  many-flowered,  with  the  bracts  (or  scales)  distich- 
ously imbricated;  i>m^2/mMW  mostly  none, — sometimes  consisting  of  retrorsely 
hispid  bristles ;  styles  rarely  bulbous  at  base. 

458.  CYPE^RUS,  L, 

[An  ancient  Greek  name ;  of  obscure  meaning.] 
Spikelets  usually  compressed,  variously  aggregated  and  arranged. — 
Scales  often  decurrent  at  base.     Perigynium  entirely  wanting. — 

*The  distinguished  Authors  of  the  British  Flora  {ed.  6.)  allege,  that  "those 
bristles  cannot  be  &  perianth,  because  they  are  situated  between  the  anther-bearing 
stamens  and  the  ovary." 
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Stamens  sometimes  2,  or  1.  Culms  cespitose,  triquetrous,  leafy  at 
base,  and  with  an  unequal  foliaceous  involucre  at  summit;  peduncles 
(or  ra^s)  unequal,  sheathed  at  base. 

gl,  Spikelets  compressed,  linear-  or  lance-ohlong,  many-flowered. 
f  Style  bifid ;  stamens  2.     * 

1.  C.  di^ndrus,  Torrey.  Spikelets  loosely  fascicled;  scales 
oblong,  rather  obtuse,  brown-margined ;  akene  oboYate,  dusky. 

DiANDROUS   CyPERUS. 

Perennial;  culms  6  to  12  inches  long,  decumbent  or  reclining.  Leaves  few, 
shorter  than  the  culm.  Longest  leaves  of  the  involucre  often  6  or  8  inches  in 
length.  Umbel  sometimes  without  rai/s, — generally  1-  to  3-  and  occasionally  5-  or 
6-rayed ;  spikelets  3^  to  %  of  an  inch  long,  much  compressed,  12-  to  24-flowered ; 
aJi-ene  minutely  rugose. 
Hab.  Moist,  low  grounds ;  along  rivulets :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

1 1  Style  trijid.    *  Stamen  1. 

2,  C  inflexus,  3IuhL  Spikelets  in  2  or  3  OYoid  heads;  scales 
yellowish,  ovate,  acuminate,  with  the  point  recurved. 
Inflexed  Cyperus. 

Annual?    Culms  2  to  4  inches  high,  setaceously  slender.    Leaves  as  long  as  the 
culm.    Heads  1  to  3, — one  sessile,  the  others  pedunculate, — each  head  consisting 
of  10  to  20  spikelets  densely  conglomerated.    One  leaf  of  the  involucre  3  times  as 
long  as  the  umbel ;  spikelets  8-  to  12-flowered ;  akene  triquetrous. 
Hab.  Moist  places,  on  Serpentine  rock :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr'.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  little  species  gives  out  an  odor,  while  drying,  which 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Melilot. 

*  *  stamens  3. 

3-  C  stri^oSllS,  L.     Spikelets   subulate-linear,    spreading  all 
round  in  loose  oblong  pedunculate  spikes ;  sheaths  of  the  peduncles 
bifid,  2-bristled ;  involucre  about  6-leaved. 
Strigose  Cyperus.     Bristle-spiked  Oalingale. 

Perennial ;  culms  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  rather  stout,  tuberous  at  base.  Leaves 
nearly  as  long  as  the  culm,  keeled.  Umbel  3-  to  6-  or  9-rayed;  rays  unequal,  1  or  2 
to  4  or  6  inches  in  length, — the  central  one  suppressed  (i.  e.  the  spike  sessile). — 
Spikes  1  to  2  inches  long,  often  compound,  yellowish ;  spikelets  numerous  (20  to  60 
or  80),  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  8-  to  10-flowered,  spreading  on  all  sides, 
finally  a  little  reflexed ;  akene  triquetrous,  oblong,  roughish-dotted. 
Hab.  Wet  meadows,  and  low  swampy  grounds  :  common.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

4.  O.  ripens^  Elliott.  Bhizomas  fibrous,   creeping,   tuberiferous  at 
the  extremities ;  spikelets  linear,  obtuse,  rather  crowded  in  some- 
what distichous  spikes ;  involucre  3-  or  4-leaved. 
Creeping  Cyperus. 

Perennial ;  tubers  of  the  rhizoma  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Culms  1  to  2  feet  high, 
glabrous,  leaves  9  to  18  or  24  inches  long,  keeled.  Umbel  4-  to  6-rayed;  rays  1  to 
2  or  3  inches  in  length.  Spikes  1  to  2  inches  long ;  sjnkelels  }4  an  inch  to  %  in 
length,  10  to  14  in  each  spike,  somewhat  spreading,  each  12-  to  20-flowered ;  akene 
triquetrous,  minutely  punctate. 
Hal)^  Fields,  and  streets;  West-town ;  Westchester :  not  common.  jT/.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 
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Obs.  This  is  a  great  pest,  "where  it  gets  possession  of  the  soil, — 
and  requires  prompt  attention,  for  it  multiplies  rapidly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  so  bad  as  the  C.  Hydra,  of  the  South.  Although 
prevalent  North  and  South  of  us,  I  think  this  C.  repens  is  a  doubt- 
ful native,  of  our  County, — as  I  never  observed  it,  until  within  a 
few  years.  It  is  now  becoming  rather  alarmingly  abundant,  in 
some  localities. 

5.  C.  filiculmig,  Vahl.  Culms  slender  and  wiry;  spikelets  sub- 

terete,  clustered  in  a  dense  head. 

C.  mariscoides.     Ml  ^  Fl.  Ce^ir.  ed,  2.j9.  16. 

THKEAD-CULlVfED    CyPEEUS. 

Perennial;  culms  6  to  12  inches  long,  reclining,  tuberotis  at  bas«.     Leaves 
sborter  than  the  culm,  keefed.    Heads 'oi  spikelets  1  to  4, — one  sessile,  the  others 
en  peduncles,  or  rays,  1  to  2  inches  long ;  spikelets  3-  to  7-  or  S-flowered. 
Bjib.  Old  fields;  slaty  hills:  frequent,    Fl.  Aug,  Fr.  Sept. 

g2.  ^T^^^leis  terete,  linear,  few-flou)eared\  styles  iri/l<i ;  stamens  3. 

6»  C«  OVUl^riS,  Torrey.  Spikelets  thjckish,  in  a  globose  or  oval 
head,  spreading, — the  lower  ones  finally  reiexed ;  sheaths  of  the 
peduncles  obtuse. 

Mariscus  ovularis.     Vdhl.  ^  FL  Cestr,  ed.2.f.\^, 
Egg-shaped  Cypebus. 

Perennial.    Culms  6  to  18  inches  high,  acutely  triquetrous.    Leai>es  shorter  than 
the  culm.    Heads  3  to  5  (sometimes  but  1),  about  an  l?i(3i  in  diameter, — ^the  middle 
one  sessile,  the  rest  on  peduncles  ^  of  aji  inch  to  3  inches  ia  length  ;  spikelets 
numerous,  2-  to  4-fiowered,  often  perfecting  but  1  akcne. 
Hah.  Dry,  slaty  or  rocky  hills :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  S«pt. 

•y.  C  retrofrActus,  Torrey.  Spikelets  slender,  in  an  obovoid- 

oblong  head, — all  becoming  reflexed;  sheaths  of  the  peduncles 

bicuspidate, 

Mariscus  retrofractus.     Vakl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr^  ed,  2.  p,  592. 

BACKWARD-BEIfT   CyPERUS, 

Perennial.  CuXms  1  to  2  feet  high,  obtusely  triquetrous.  LeaDes  about  half 
the  length  of  the  culm.  Hesuis  several,  3^  an  iach  to  near  an  inch  long,  on  pedun- 
cles 1  to  3  or  4  inches  in  length;  spikelets  numerous,  subulate,  1-  or  2-flowered  in 
the  middle, — the  uppermost  ones  usually  spreading,  the  others  more  or  less 
»eflexed. 
Hab.  liills,  n«ar  Pugh-tovn :  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  S«pt. 

459.  I>UI.ICH^IlJ]»f ,  Bichard, 
[Derivation  of  the  name  not  ascertained.] 
Spikelets -Qompressed,  linear,  sessile,  distich ously  arranged  in  axillary 
pedunculate  spikes  emerging  from  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves.  Peri- 
gynium  of  6  to  9  retrorsely  hispid  bristles.  Style  long,  bifid.  AJcene 
linear-oblong,  compressed.  FeremUal:  culm  simple,  terete,  nodose 
and  leafy  to  the  summit. 

!•  O.  spatli^ceiilll.  Pert.  Leaves  lance-linear,  flat,  short, 
nearly  equal,  pointing  in  three  directions;  spikelets  5-  to  9-flowered, 
spreading. 

Spathacbous  Dulichitjm.     Sheathed  Galingale. 

22 
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Ckdm  1  to  2  feet  high.     Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  spreading  almost  horizontally  . 
Spikes  1  to  13^  inches  in  length ;  spikelets  %  of  an  inch  long,  alternate,  on  a  cowi- 
mon  peduncle  which  is  about  as  long  as  the  internodes  of  the  culm,  and  twice  as 
long  as  the  sheaths.    Bristles  about  6,  longer  than  theaitene. 
Hah.  Swamps,  and  margins  of  ponds :  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr,  Sept. 

TRIBE  2.  SCIR^PEAE. 

Flowers  perfect;  spikelets  mostly  many-flowered,  with  the  bracts  (or  scales)  imbri- 
cated on  all  sides ;  perigynium,  consisting  of  rigid  bristles,  or  long  soft  and  flexuose 
hairs, — or  sometimes  wholly  wanting ;  style  often  dilated  or  bulbous  at  base,  form- 
ing a  tubercU  which  is  articulated  with  the  apex  of  the  akene. 

Division  I.  Perigynium  of  hypogynous  bristles,  or  slender  wavy  hairs, 

460.  EI-EO^CHARIS,  R.  Brown, 
Gr.  Eleos,  a  marsh,  and  chairo,  to  delight  in;  alluding  to  their  place  of  growth.] 
Spikelets  single,  terminating  the  naked  culm.  Perigynium  of  3  to  6 
retrorsely  hispid  or  rough  rigid  bristles.  Style  2-  or  3-cleft,  dilated 
at  base.  Akene  crowned  with  the  persistent  bulbous  base  of  the 
style.  Chiefly  perennials:  rhizomas  matted,  or  creeping;  culms 
cespitose,  leafless,  sheathed  at  base, — sometimes  sterile. 

t  Akene  lenticular,  shorter  than  the  bristles. 

1.  E.  Obtilsa^  SchuUes.   Culm  sulcate;  spikelet  roundish-OToid, 
or  oblong,  obtuse ;  akene  smooth  and  shining  ;  bristles  6. 
Scirpus  obtusus.      Willd.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  19. 
Obtuse  Eleocharis.     Club-rush. 

Calms  4  to  18  inches  high,  subterete,  somewhat  attenuated  below  the  spikelet, 
with  about  2  mucronate  sheaths  at  base.    Scales  of  the  spikelets  ovate,  very  obtuse, 
dark  brown.    Akene  brown,  compressed,  with  a  marginal  ridge  on  each  side ; 
tubercle  broad  at  base,  acute. 
Uab.  Swamps,  and  margins  of  ponds :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

2.E.  palustris,  R.  Broivn.  Culm  evenly  smooth,  striate;  spike- 
let oblong-lanceolate,  acute ;  akene  somewhat  punctate-rugose ; 
bristles  3  or  4. 

Scirpus  palustris.  L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  19. 
Marsh  Eleocharis. 

Oalms  1  to  3  feet  high,  subterete,  not  sulcate,  embraced  by  a  long  sheath  near  the 
base.    (Scales  ovate-oblong,  reddish-brown.    Akene  yellowish ;  tubercle  conical. 
Ilab.  Swampy  meadows;  near  Pughtown  :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

f  f  Akene  more  or  less  triquetrous,  mostly  longer  tJmn  the  bristles. 

3.  E.  tenuis 9  SchuUes.  Culm  slender,   4-angled  with   the  sides 
grooved;  spikelet  elliptic ;  akene  transversely  rugose-dotted ;  bris- 
tles mostly  2  or  3,  sometimes  wanting. 
Scirpus  tenuis.      Willd.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  20. 
Slender  Eleocharis. 

Culms  10  to  20  inches  high,  with  a  long  purple  truncate  sheath  at  base.  Spikelets 
at  first  rather  obtuse,  finally  acute  at  eac.    end;  scales  ovate,  obtuse,  dark-brown. 
Akene  light  brown,  rough-dotted ;  tubercle  depressed-triangular. 
Eab.  Swamps,  and  margins  of  ponds :  frequent.     Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 
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4.  E.  aciCUl^ris,  R.  Brown.     Culm  setaceously  slender,  4- 
angled;  spikelet  ovoid-oblong,  few-flowered^    akene  many-ribbed, 
and  transversely  striate ;  bristles  8  or  4,  or  wanting. 
Scirpus  acicularis.     L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  20. 
Needle-like  Eleochabis. 

(Mms  2  or3  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  bristle-like,  glabrous,  purple  at  base,  and 
closely  embraced  by  a  truncate  obtuse  sheath.    Spikelet  often  perfecting  but  1  or  2 
akenes;  scales  ovate-oblong,  greenish  with  purple  sides.  Akene  oboyoid,  yellowish;. 
tubercle  conical-triangular. 
Hah.  Margins  of  ponds,  and  miry  places:  not  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  bristles  are  sometimes  longer  than 
the  akene. 

461,  SCIR^PUS,  L. 

[The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Bull-rush.] 
Spikelets  sometimes  single,  more  commonly  numerous  and  clustered, 
or  cymose-paniculate,  lateral,  or  terminal.  Perigynium  of  3  to  6  rigid 
rough  bristles^  or  6  slender  smooth  wavy  or  curly  hairs.  Styles  2- 
or  3-cleft,  not  bulbous  at  base.  Akene  sometimes  mucronate  with 
the  slender  base  of  the  style.  Chiefly  perennials :  culm  triangular, 
or  terete,  naked,  or  leafy;  spikelets  green,  or  brown,  solitary, 
clustered,  or  corymbose. 

gl.  SciRPVS  proper :  Vevigymnm  of  rigid — mosUy  retrorsdy  hispid,  or  pubescent— 
bristles. 

a.  Spikelets  single  and  terminal;  style  trifd,  and  akene  triquetrous;  culm  leaft/  at 

hose,  triangular. 

!•  S.  planif  dlius^  Muhl.  Culms  loosely  cespitose ;  leaves  linear, 

flat  and  grass-like,  equalling  the  culm ;  bristles  4  to  6,  antrorsely 

hispid. 

Flat-leaved  Scirpus. 

Culins  6  to  12  inches  long,  finely  serrulate  on  the  angles.    Leaves  subradical,— 
the  lower  ones  short,  broader  and  mucronate.    Spikelet  about  6-flowered ;  scales 
yellowish,  with  green  keels  and  points,— the  2  lowest  longish  and  bract-like,— 
Akene  triquetrous,  reddish-brown. 
Hah.  Kich,  moist  woodlands:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

b.  Spikelets  numerous,  suhterminal,  or  lateral ;  culm  scarcdy  nodose  above,  and 

therefore  naked, — a  few  leaf -hearing  sheaths  below. 

JS^  Style  bifid,  and  akene  plano-convex.    *  Culm  triangular. 

^.  S.  pun^ens,  Vahl.  Culm  with  2  concave  sides ;  spikelets  1 

to  6  or  6,  ovoid,  in  a  dense  sessile  cluster ;  akene  longer  than  the 

bristles. 

S.  triqueter,     Mx.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  693.  not  of  Linn. 

Sharp-pointed  Scirpus.     Chair-maker's  Eush. 

Culms  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  cuspidate  at  summit,  naked  and  smooth,  sheathed  at 
base, — the  sheaths  often  bearing  a  few  short  leaves.    Scales  of  the  spikelets  orbicu- 
lar-ovate, often  emarginate  and  mucronate,  russet-brown  on  the  sides.    Akene 
dark  brown,  smooth ;  hrist  Us  3  to  6,  retrorsely  scabrous,  brittle. 
Ilab.  Margin  of  the  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  the  plant  generally  used,  in  the  U.  States,  in  making 
the  seats  of  rush-bottomed  chairs.  It  grows  abundantly  along 
brackish  tide-water :  but  is  rare,  and  of  smaller  size,  in  this  County. 
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**  Culm  terete, 

3*  S*  laclistrls^   L.     Culm  large,  tapering  above,   eyen  and 
smooth ;  spikelets  numerous,  cymose-panicled. 
Lake  Scirpus.     Bull-rush. 

Calms  4  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  naked,  glaucous,  terminating  in  a  cusp  of  1  to  2 
inches  in  length  above  the  panicle ;  sheaths  at  base  bearing  short  leaves.  SpilceMs 
often  clustered  in  threes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  with  one  or  more  sessile,  in 
the  centre ;  scales  brown,  slightly  pubescent,  the  margins  ciliate.  AJcene  pale 
greenish-white,  mucronate;  bristles  usually  4,  retrorsely  hispid,  a  little  longer 
than  the  akene. 
I£ab.  Margins  of  ponds,  and  ditches :  frequent.    FT.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

4.  S,  debilis,  Fursh,    Culm  slender,  deeply  striate;  spikelets 
few,  in  a  sessile  cluster. 

Weak  Scirpus. 

Culms  9  to  18  inches  high,  naked,  glabrous,  loosely  sheathed  at  base.  Spil-eUts 
1  to  6  or  8 — generally  3 — turgid,  in  a  lateral  cluster  2  or  3  inches  from  the  summit 
cf  the  culm;  scales  pale  green,  membranous.  AJcene  black,  shining,  punctate, 
mucronate  ;  hrisGes  6,  retrorsely  hispid,  a  little  longer  than  the  akene. 
Hah.  Wet,  sandy  low  grounds :  frequent.  Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 
c.  Spikelets  numerous,  manifestly  terminal,  in  a  decompound  cymose  umbel:  culm 
obviously  nodose  and  leafy,  rigid,  triangular ;  style  trifd,  and  akene  trigon- 
ous;  hriailes  retrorsely  pid>€scent. 

5.  S.  atrovirens,  3Iuhl.  Spikelets  densely  clustered  in  heads 
of  8  or  10  to  20,  dark  green;  bristles  the  length  of  the  akene. 
Dark-green  Scirpus. 

Culms  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high.  Leaves  broadly  linear,  shorter  than  the  culm. — 
Jiivolu/yre  foliaceous,  usually  of  3  leaves,  longer  than  the  cymose  umbel.  Heojdss 
of  spikelets  roundish-ovoid ;  scales  acute,  with  a  distinct  point,  finally  becoming 
brownish.    Akene  whitish,  smooth,  mucronate ;  bristles  usually  4  or  5,  sometimes 

6.  nearly  straight,  not  hispid,  but  with  a  minute  retrorse  pubescence. 
JIab.  Swamps,  and  wet  meadows :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs,  The  spikelets  range  from  8  to  20,  or  more,  in  a  head, — and 
are  sometimes  viviparous. 

6.  S.  polypliyl^lus,  Vahl.  Spikelets  clustered  in  heads  of  3  to 
6  or  8,  yellowish-brown ;  bristles  twice  the  length  of  the  akene. 
S.  brunneus.     3Iuhl.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  22. 
]\Iany-leaved  Scirpus. 

Culms  2  to  4  feet  high,  obtusely  triangular.  Leaves  rather  numerous,  loosely 
sheathing,  broadish,  longer  than  the  culm.  Involucre  of  4  or  5  leaves.  SpikdeU 
rather  larger  than  in  the  preceding  species,  commonly  in  clusters  of  3  to  6,  some- 
times more ;  scales  rather  obtuse,  but  slightly  mucronate,  at  first  yellowish-green, 
finally  reddish-brown.  Akene  yellowish,  smooth,  short-beaked ;  bristles  4  to  6,  a 
little  tortuous,  or  crisped,  minutely  and  retrorsely  hispidulous. 
Mab.  Wet,  low  grounds ;  thickets,  &c. :  rather  frequent.  Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 
g  2.  Tricho'phorum  :  Perigynium  of  soft,  smooth,  tm-tuous  or  crisped  hairs ;  culm 
nodose  and  leafy  ;  style  trifd,  and  akene  trigonous. 

^*  S.  llne^tus,  Mx.    Spikelets  cylindric-oblong,  solitary  and 
pendulous  on  the  long  filiform  peduncles ;  involucre  of  1  to  3  short 
leaves ;  hairs  a  little  longer  than  the  scales. 
Lined  Scirpus. 
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Cidm.  13^  to  3  feet  high,  triangular.  Leaves  numerous,  shorter  than  the  culm ; 
ikeaths  open  at  throat.  Umhds  terminal  and  axillary,  loosely  cymose-panicled, 
drooping;  scales  ferruginous,  with  a  green  centr airline -^  ox  keel,  the  apex  pointed 
and  suhsquarrose.  Akene  acuminate,  minutely  papillose,  pale-hrown ;  hairs  5  or 
6,  very  slender,  and  somewhat  crisped,  a  little  exserted  from  the  scales. 
HaJb.  Swamps ;  near  West-town  School :  rare.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This  was  collected,  in  1840,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Walton. 
8.  S.  Eriopboruin,  Mx.    Spikelets  ovoid,  subsolitary  on  the 
peduncles ;  involucre  of  4  or  5  long  leaves ;  hairs  much  longer  than 
the  scales,  curly  and  russet-colored. 
Wool-bearing  Scirpus.     Brown  Cotton-grass. 

Culm  3  to  5  feet  high,  obtusely  triangular.  Leaves  about  2  feet  long.  Umbel 
terminal,  decompound,  cj  mose-panicled,  the  upper  part  drooping ;  scales  lance-ob- 
long, membranaceous,  the  sides  brown.  Akene  white;  hairs  6,  five  to  eight  times 
as  long  as  the  akene,  crisped  and  entangled, — giving  the  spikelets  a  woolly  appear- 
ance. 
Had.  Swamps,  and  wet  places :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  August. 

462.  ERIOPII^ORUM,  L. 

[Gr.  Erion,  wool,  or  cotton,  and  phora,  bearing ;  from  its  cottony  perigynium.] 
Spikelets  ovoid,  mostly  aggregated  in  a  terminal  head,  or  cymose 
cluster  of  heads.  Perigynium  usually  of  numerous,  soft,  flat,  elon- 
gating hairs,  much  exceeding  the  scales,  persistent,  and  becoming 
a  silky  or  cottony  tuft,  in  fruit.  Stamens  mostly  3.  Styles  trifid, 
and  the  akene  trigonous.  Perennials :  culms  generally  leafy ;  cottony 
lieads  usually  white  (rarely  russet). 

1,  E.  Tirginicum,  L.  Culm  sub-terete,  ratlfer  rigid;  leaves 
flat,  elongated;  spikelets  subsessile,  in  a  dense  cluster,  or  head; 
cotton  russet-colored. 

Virginian  Eriophorum.     Cotton-grass. 

Culms  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high.  Leaves  12  to  18  inches  long,  lance-linear.  Involiure 
generally  of  2  narrow  leaves,  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  1  or  2  smaller  ones,  dis- 
tinctly serrulate  on  the  margins.  Heads  3  or  4,  cymose  or  subiunbellate,  on 
short  peduncles ;  cottony  hairs  about  3  times  as  long  as  the  scales.  Stamens  1. — 
Mene  brown,  trigonous-obovoid,  acuminate^ 
Hab.  Swamps,  among  the  slaty  hills :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

2.  E.  gr^cile,  Koch.  Culms  rather  triangular,  slender ;  leaves 
triquetrous,  channelled,  short;  spikelets  pedunculate,  finally  nod- 
ding ;  cotton  white. 

E.  angustifolium.  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  24.  not  of  Moth. 
Slender  Eriophorum. 

Gulm,s  12  to  18  inches  high.    Radical  leaves  dying  early;  those  on  the  culm  1  to 
8  inches  in  length.  Involucre  of  1  leaf,  generally  shorter  than  the  spikelets.  Spike- 
lets 2  to  4 — usually  3 — on  peduncles  sometimes  near  an  inch  long ;  cottony  hairs  3^ 
an  inch  to  %  in  length.    Akene  linear-oblong. 
Hab.  Wet  meadows ;  northern  parts  of  the  county :  frequent.  Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Division  II.  Perigynium  (viz.  bristles,  or  hairs)  wholly  wanting. 
463.  FIMBRIS^TYl-IS,   Vahl. 

[Latin,  Fimbria,  a  fringe,  and  Stylus ;  the  style  being  often  fringed.] 
Spikelets  ovoid,  acute,  in  a  small  terminal  cymose  umbel.     Stamens 
1  to  3.     Style  2-  or  3-cleft,  often  ciliate,   bulbous  at  base,-— the 
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bulb  mostly  deciduous.    Culms  cespitose,  compressed,  or  triangular, 
leafy  at  base ;  umbel  involucrate ;  spikelets  ferruginous. 

f  style  hifid,  and  akene  lenticular. 

1.  F.  I^xa^  Vahl.  Culm  somewhat  compressed,  grooved ;  stamen 
single ;  akene  ribbed,  and  transversely  striate. 
Scirpus  Baldwinianus.     Schulies.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  j),  18. 
Loose  Fimbristylis. 

Annual.  Culms  4  to  12  inches  high.  Leaves  about  as  long  as  the  culm  (some- 
times much  shorter),  narrow-linear,  striate,  finely  serrulate ;  sheaths  pubescent  at 
throat.  Involucre  about  3-leaved, — one  of  the  leaves  longer  than  the  umbel.  Umbel 
mostly  simple ;  rays  few,  about  %  of  an  inch,  long,  sometimes  divided.  Akene 
plano-convex,  obovate,  whitish. 
Hob.  Moist  places ;  Serpentine  rocks :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

f  t  Style  trifid,  and  akene  triquetrous. 

2«  F,  autuninalis,  Rmmer  ^  Schultes.  Culm  much  compressed ; 

leaves  grass-like;    stamens  2,   or  3;  akene  smooth,   or  minutely 

verrucose. 

Scirpus  autumnalis.     L.  Sf  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  19. 

Autumnal  Fimbristylis. 

Perennial  ?    Culms  2  or  3  to  12  inches  long,  spreading,  flat  and  two-edged.— 
Leaves  shorter  than  the  culm,  serrulate  near  the  apex.  Involucre  of  2  or  3  unequal 
leaves, — the  longest  about  the  length  of  the  umbel.     Llnhel  usually    decom- 
pound, or  subpaniculate, — the  spikelets  somewhat  4-sided ;  often  in  threes  at  the 
and  of  the  branches,  or  rays.    Akene  trigonous-obovoid,  whitish. 
Hab.  Sandy  swamps,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 
3.  F.  capillar  is,  A.  Gray.  Culm  sulcate-angular,  setaceously 
slender ;  leaves  setaceous ;  stamens  2 ;  akene  transversely  rugose. 
Scirpus  capillaris.     L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  18. 
Hair-like  Fimbristylis. 

Annual.  Culms  4  to  8  or  10  inches  high,  3-  or  4-angled,  densely  cespitose.  Leaves 
much  shorter  than  the  culm  ;  sheaths  hairy  at  throat.  Involucre  of  1  or  2  seta- 
ceous leaves, — one  of  them  often  longer  than  the  umbel.  Umbel  of  2  or  3  rays^ 
which  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  1  or  2  sessile  spikeMs.  Akene  trique- 
trous, white. 
Hab.  Sterile  soils;  slaty  hills:  not  common.    J?"?.  July.  i^r.  Aug. 

TRIBE  3.   RHYNCHOSPORE^AE. 

Flowers  perfect,  or  polygamous ;  spikelets  mostly  few-flowered,  with  the  bracts  (or 
scales)  irregularly  imbricated,— the  lower  scales  empty,  and  the  upper  ones  often 
sterile;  perigynium  consisting  of  hypogynous  bristles  (or  sometimes  wanting); 
akene  corrugated,  beaked  with  the  base  of  the  style,  or  crowned  with  an  articulated 
ttibercle. 

464.  RHYIVCHOS  PORA,   Vahl. 

[Gr.  Ehynchos,  a  beak,  and  Spora,  seed;  alluding  to  the  beaked  akene.] 
Spikelets  lance-ovoid,  few-  or  several-flowered, — the  upper  scales 
usually  with  imperfect  flowers.  Perigynium  mostly  of  6  (sometimes 
more)  bristles.  Stamens  mostly  3.  Style  bifid.  Akene  lenticular, 
crowned  with  the  dilated  (tubercular)  persistent  base  of  the  style. 
Perennials :  culms  more  or  less  triangular,  nodose  and  leafy ;  spike- 
lets  in  terminal  and  axillary  cymose  clusters,  or  heads. 
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t  Akene  tranversely  rugose ;  bristles  antrorsdy  hispid. 

1.  R.  cymosa,  Nutt.  Leaves  flat  and  grass-like ;  spikelets  brown, 
clustered  in  corymbose  cymes;  akene  twice  the  length  of  the 
bristles. 

Cymose  Rhynchospoea.     Bog-rush. 

Culms  12  to  18  inches  high,  acutely  triangular.   Radical  leaves  somewhat  crowd 
ed;  upper  cavline  ones  often  overtopping  the  culm.     Spikelets  aggregated  in 
cymose  clusters  of  3  to  5,  at  the  ends  of  the  peduncles.    Akene  pale  brown ;  tuber- 
cle depressed-conic,  whitish,  about  3^  the  length  of  the  akene. 
Hab.  Moist  grounds ;  clearings :  not  very  common.    FL  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

1 1  Akene  smooth  ;  bristles  retrorsely  hispid, 

lij.  R,  ^Iba,  Vahl.  Leaves  setaceous ;  spikelets  whitish,  corym- 
bose-clustered ;  bristles  about  10,  as  long  as  the  akene  and  tubercle. 
White  Rhynchospora.     White  Bog-rush. 

Culms  1  to  2  feet  high,  triangular  above.    Leaves  shorter  than  the  culm.    Fasci- 
cles of  spikelets  terminal  and  axillary.    Scales  white,  finally  brownish.    Stamens 
1  td  3 — usually  2.    Tubercle  compressed,  half  as  long  as  the  akene. 
Hob.  Swamps,  among  the  slaty  hills :  not  common.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

3.  R.  ^lomer^ta,  Vahl.  Leaves  linear,  flat,  somewhat  keeled ; 

spikelets  dark  brown,  in  small  distant  clusters,  which  are  often  in 

pairs. 

Clustered  Rhynchospora.     Brown  Bog-rush. 

Cidms  about  2  feet  high,  obtusely  triangular.  Leaves  shorter"  than  the  culm. — 
Spikelets  in  corymbose  or  subcapitate  fascicles,  on  included  or  somewhat  exserted 
peduncles,  terminal  and  lateral,  often  2,  or  more,  from  the  same  sheath.  Akene 
brownish,  shining;  tuberde  compressed,  subulate,  as  long  as  the  akene;  bristles 
nearly  as  long  as  both. 
Hob.  Swamps,  and  bog  meadows :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

TRIBE  4.  SCLERIE^AE. 

Flowers  monoicous ;  perigynium  a  lobed  or  ring-like  disk,  often  obscure ;  pistil- 
late spikelets  1-flowered,  staminate  several-flowered ;  akene  with  a  bony  shell. 

465.  SCI.E  RIA,  L. 

[Gr.  ^Wena,  hardness;  from  its  bony  or  crustaceous  fruit. 
Staminate  and  pistillate  spikelets  in  the  same  clusters ;  scales  loosely 
imbricated, — the  lower  ones  empty.  Stamens  1  to  3.  Style  3-cleft. 
Akene  globular,  white,  bony  or  enamel-like,  seated  in  a  ring-like,  or 
shallow  saucer-shaped  disk.  Perennials:  culms  triangular,  nodose 
and  leafy. 

1.  S.  tri^lOIlier^ta.^  Mx.    Leaves  broadly-linear ;  fascicles  of 
spikelets  few,  in  triple  clusters,  terminal  and  axillary,  the  lower 
one  pedunculate  ;  akene  smooth  and  shining. 
Three-clustered  Scleria.     Whip-grass. 

Culm  2  to  3  or  4  feet  long,  nearly  erect,  acutely  triquetrous,  with  the  angles 
almost  winged.  Leaves  6  to  12  or  15  inches  in  length,  2  to  4  lines  wide.  Terminal 
fascicle  consisting  of  3  distinct  clusters  of  spikelets,  eaeh  with  a  foliaceous  bract  at 
base.  Perigynium  annular,  or  obtusely  triangular.  AJcene  bluish  when  young. 
Hab.  Moist  ravines,  on  Serpentine  ridge :  not  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 
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2.  S.  paueifldra,  Mukl.    Leaves  narrow-linear ;  spikelets  in 
pairs,  in  2  or  3  clusters ;  akene  tuberculate-rugose. 
Few-flowered  Scleria. 

Oulm  9  to  18  inches  high,  erect.    Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length ;  sTieaih^ 
pubescent.    Fascicles  few-flowered,— the  lateral  ones  usually  2  in  number,  on  long 
slender  peduncles, — the  lower  from  a  sheath  near  the  base  of  the  culm.    Bracts 
dliate.    Perigynium  a  wavy  ringy  supporting  6  rounded  tubercles. 
Hob.  Serpentine  Banks;  West  Chester :  not  common.    jPZ.  June.  JFV.  July. 

TRIBE  5.  CARFCEAE. 

Flowers  usually  monoicous — either  in  the  same  spikelet  (when  they  are  termed 
androgynous)— or  in  separate  spikelets, — rarely  dioicous ;  proper  perianth  none ; 
perigynium  (or  envelope  of  the  ovary)  mostly  a  membranous  or  glumaceous  sac, 
formed  of  2  united  scales. 

466.  CA^REX,  L.  Sedge. 

[A  classical  name, — of  obscure  etmology.] 
Spikelets  several-  or  many-flowered, — the  staminate  and  pistillate 
florets  either  in  distinct  spikelets  on  the  same  plant  (rarely  on  different 
plants) — ovm  different  portions  of  the  same  spikelets  (i.  e.  androgynous). 
Scales  of  the  spikelets  1 -flowered,  imbricated  on  all  sides.  Stamens 
mostly  3.  Ovary  included  in  a  membranous  (often  urceolate, 
beaked,  and  inflated)  sac,  or  perigynium;  stigmas  2,  or  3,  long, 
exserted  from  the  orifice  of  the  perigynium.  Akene  lenticular, 
or  triquetrous  (according  as  the  stigmas  are  2,  or  3),  more  or  less 
beaked  with  the  base  of  the  style.  Perennials :  culms  usually  cespi- 
tose,  triangular,  often  nodose  and  leafy;  spikelets  terminal  and 
axillary,  mostly  hracteate  at  base.  * 

A.  Spikelet  solitary^  androgynous,  staminate  at  summit :  stigmas  3 ; 
bracts  small,  scale-like,  colored. 

1.  C  polytri€lloicle§,  3fuhl.  Culm  capillary;  spikelet  very 
small ;  perigynia  oblong,  compressed-triangular,  obtuse,  twice  the 
length  of  the  ovate  scale. 

Polytrichum-like  Carex. 

Calms  9  to  18  inches  high,  naked  above,  longer  than  the  leaves.    Leaves  mostly 
subradical,  very  narrow,  becoming  convolute  when  dry.    Spikelet  linear- oblong; 
staminate  florets  4  to  8 ;  pistillate  flxyrets  about  5  ;  perigynia  green. 
Hab.  Open  woodlands,  and  low  grounds  :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

B.  Spikelets  several,  suhpaniculate,  mostly  androgynous,  sessile; 
stigmas  2. 

§1.  Spikelets  approximated;  staminate  and  pistillate  florets  variously  situated. 

2.  C  bromoides,  Schkukr.  Spikelets  4  to  6,  lance-oblong,  some 
of  the  middle  ones  wholly  pistillate ;  perigynia  erect,  acuminate, 
longer  than  the  lanceolate  scale. 

Bromus-like  Carex. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  caution  the  inexperienced  Herborizer,  that  the  Carices—\\\e 
the  UmbeUiferae — should  be  gathered  for  examination,  and  for  the  Herbarium, 
when  the  fruit  is  full  grown;  but  not  so  old  as  to  be  easily  detached,  or  shattered 
off.    They  cannot  be  always  determined— and  never  so  well— while  in  flower. 
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CidvM  1  to  2  feet  high,  slender,  rough  above,  leafy  toward  the  hase.  Leaves 
narrow,  linear, — at  first  longer,  finally  shorter  than  the  culm.  Spikekts  2  to  6, 
usually  4, — the  lower  ones  somewhat  distant,  the  upper  ones  a  little  crowded ; 
perigynia  somewhat  distichously  and  loosely  arranged;  tract  at  the  base  of  the 
lowest  spikelet  glume-like,  lanceolate,  terminating  in  a  scabrous  awn. 
Hob.  Swamps,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

§  2.  Spikelets  staminate  at  summit. 
I  Perigynia  small,  with  a  short  2-toothed  heaJc, 

3.  C*  Tulpinoidea,  Mz.  Spikelets  8  to  12,  clustered  in  au 
oblong  interrupted  compound  spike;  perigynia  broadly  ovate,  ab- 
ruptly acuminate,  finally  diverging,  rather  shorter  than  the  ovate 
cuspidate  scale. 

C.  multiflora.     Iluhl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  29. 

VULPINA-LIKE    CaREX. 

Cidms  about  2  feet  high,  leafy.  Leaves  lance-linear,  channelled,— the  upper 
ones  taller  than  the  culm ;  sheaths  tranversely  rugose  opposite  the  leaves.  Spike 
2  to  3  inches  long ;  spikelets  crowded  into  clusters  a  little  separated  from  each 
other ;  hrojcts  under  the  spike,  and  principal  clusters,  often  long,  and  leat-like,— 
those  at  the  base  of  the  spikelets,  short  and  setaceous. 
Hoib.  Swamps,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl,  May.  iV.  July. 

1 1  Perigynium  on  short  pedicels,  not  margined,  with  a  long  tapering  2-toothed  beak, 
yellow  at  maturity. 

4.  C  Stipata,  Muhl.  Spikelets  6  to  12  or  15,  aggregated,— the 
lower  ones  often  distinct ;  perigynia  tapering  from  a  truncate  base, 
much  longer  than  the  ovate  scale. 

Crowded  Carex. 

Culms  1  to  3  feet  high,  rather  stout  and  succulent,  leafy.  Leaves  about  as  long 
as  the  culm  (longer  while  young),  broadish  lance-linear ;  sheaths  striate,  some- 
what loose.  Spike  1  to  2}^  inches  long,  densely  compound.  Spikelets  sessile,  with  a 
subulate  bract  at  the  base  of  each, — all  shorter  than  the  spikelets,  except  the 
lower  one. 
Hab.  Swamps,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

ftf  Perigynia  sessile,  m/yre  or  less  margined,  with  a  short  2-toothed  beak,  greenish  at 
maturity. 

5.  C.  Sparg"ailioideSj  Muhl.  Spikelets  6  to  10,  ovoid, — the 
upper  ones  crowded,  the  lower  distinct  and  more  or  less  distant ; 
perigynia  ovate,  acuminate,  nerveless,  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
ovate  mucronate  scale. 

Sparganium-like  Carex. 

Culms  about  2  feet  high,  leafy  toward  the  base.    Leaves  about  as  long  as  the 
culm, — those  at  base  short;  sheaths  loose,  often  whitish.    Spike  1}^  to  3  inches 
long.    Bracts  lance-linear,  sometimes  longer  than  the  spikelets. 
Hob.  Swampy  low  grounds :  frequent.    i^'Z.  May.  JFV.  July. 

6.  C  cepbalopliora,  Muhl.  Spikelets  3  to  6,  densely  crowded 
in  a  short  ovoid  head ;  perigynia  ovate,  somewhat  nerved  outside, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  ovate  subaristate  scale. 
Head-bearing  Caeex. 
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Culms  1  to  2  feet  high,  naked  above,  leafy  near  the  base.    Leaves  often  very 
long,  channelled,  with  a  rounded  and  prominent  midrib.    Spike  3^  an  inch  to  ^ 
in  length,  somewhat  S-Iobed  at  base.    Bracts,  at  the  base  of  the  spike,  2,  subulate, 
or  filiform,  scarcely  equalling  it  in  length,  generally  spreading  or  recurred. 
Hah.  Hilly,  grassy  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

•y,  €•  Muhlenber^ii,  Schk.  Spikelets  5  to  7,  roundish-oval, 
closely  approximated  in  an  oblong  head  ;  perigynia  orbicular-ovate, 
nerved  on  both  sides,  rather  shorter  than  the  ovate  mucronate  scale. 
Muhlenberg's  Carex. 

(Mlms  1  to  2  feet  high,  leafy  below.  Leaves  about  as  long  as  the  culm,— the 
lowest  ones  short ;  sheaths  scarious,  and  often  transversely  rugose,  opposite  the 
leaves.  Spike  about  an  inch  long.  Spikelets  rather  clustered, — the  uppermost 
often  almost  entirely  staminate ;  the  others  with  each  an  ovate-lanceolate  bract  at 
base,  ending  in  a  scabrous  awn  longer  than  the  spikelet. 
Hob.  Hill  sides ;  foot  of  Serpentine  ridge :  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

8.  C  rosea,  Schk.  Spikelets  3  to  6, — the  2  uppermost  approx- 
imated, the  others  mostly  remote  ;  perigynia  few  (8  or  10),  oblong- 
ovate,  at  length  widely  and  rosaceously  diverging,  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  broadly  ovate  obtuse  scale. 

Uose-like  Carex. 

Oulms  9  to  18  inches  high,  slender,  leafy  near  the  base.  Leaves  narrow-linear, 
often  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  culm, — the  lower  sheaths  often  without  laminae, 
or  with  very  short  ones.  Loiver  spikelets  nearly  an  inch  apart, — the  lowest  one 
with  a  setaceous  bract  often  overtopping  the  culm;  perigynia  with  acute  margins, 
which  are  somewhat  incurved. 

Hob.  Moist  woodlands,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 
§3.  ^T^tikeleis xnstillate  at  summit. 
f  Spikelets  small ;  perigynia  loith  rigid  narrow  margins. 

9.  C  Stellulata,  Gooden.  Spikelets  3  to  5,  distinct,  obovoid ; 
perigynia  ovate,  subcordate  at  base,  finally  diverging,  longer  than 
the  ovate  acute  scale. 

Star-like  Carex. 

Culms  6  to  12  and  18  inches  high,  leafy  toward  the  base.  Leaves  generally 
longer  than  the  culm,  linear  and  erect, — the  lower  ones  short.  Uppermost  spikelets 
staminate  at  base,  so  as  to  give  it  a  turbinate,  or  clubshaped  appearance, — the 
lowest  one  hracteate  at  base. 

Jlab.  Woodlands,  and  meadows  :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July, 
t  f  Spikelets  rather  large,  'mostly  straw-colored ;  perigynia  with  broadish  membrana- 
ceous margins. 

10.  C  SCOparia,  Schk.  Spikelets  5  to  8  or  10,  obovoid,  finally 
ovoid,  crowded  in  a  dense  subclavate  head;  perigynia  lanceolate, 
tapering  to  a  long  beak,  longer  than  the  lanceolate  acuminate  scale. 
Besom-like  Carex. 

Culms  1  to  2  feet  high,  leafy  below.     Leaves  narrow,  shorter  than  the  culm.— 
Spike  (or  cluster)  1  to  1^/^  inches  long,  somewhat  nodding,  brownish  straw-colored 
at  maturity.    Lowest  spikelet  with  a  deciduous  bract  as  long  as  the  spike, — the 
others  with  gUime-like  bracts,  terminating  in  long  setaceous  points. 
Hoi).  Swamps,  and  wet  meadows :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

11.  C.  lag'OpodiOldes^  Schk.  Spikelets  10  to  15  or  20,  oval, 

approximated  in  an  oblong  spike;  perigynia  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  the  ovate-oblong  rather  obtuse  scale. 
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HARESrOOT-LIKE   CaREX. 

Culm  about  2  feet  high,  sulcate-striate,  leafy  to  half  its  height.  Leaves  mostly 
longer  than  the  culm,  pale  green.  Spike  1  to  2  inches  long.  SpiJcelets  sometimes 
clustered  into  an  ovoid  head, — under  the  lowest  a  foliaceous  deciduous  bract, 
which  often  overtops  the  spike ;  perigynia  with  somewhat  diverging  points,  and 
rather  narrow  ciliate-serrulate  margins. 
Hab.  Swamps,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  has  been  sometimes  reduced  to  a  var.  of  the  preceding. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  family  resemblance  among  the  whole  four 
species,  of  this  subdivision, — from  number  10  to  13,  inclusive. 

1^.  C-  festuc^cea^  Schk.  Spikelets  6  to  8,  obovoid,  or  clavate, 
— the  lower  ones   distinct;    perigynia    ovate,   acuminate,   rather 
narrow-margined,  longer  than  the  lance-ovate  acute  scale. 
Festuca-like  Cauex. 

(Mms  2  to  3  (and  sometimes  4)  feet  long,  often  decumbent,  smooth,  sulcate-stri- 
ate, leafy.  Leaves  shorter  than  the  culm.  Spike  1  to  2  or  3  inches  long.  Spikelets 
sometimes  rather  distant, — at  first  oval,  then  obovoid  from  being  staminate  at 
base,  and  finally  subglobose.  Bracts  lanceolate,  shorter  than  the  spikelets.  Ferir 
gynia  striate, — the  margins  serrulate. 
Hab.  Meadows,  and  open  woodlands:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

13.  C.  straillinea,  Schh.  Spikelets  3  to  6  (usually  5),  roundish- 
ovoid,  approximated;  perigynia  orbicular-ovate,  abruptly  acumi- 
nate, broadly  margined,  a  little  longer  than  the  lanceolate  slightly 
mucronate  scale. 

Straw-like  Carex. 

Culms  1  to  2  feet  high,  roughish,  leafy.    Leaves  shorter  than  the  culm, — the 
lower  ones  abbreviated.    Spike  1  to  1%  inches  long.    Spikelets  each  with  an  ovate 
cuspidate  bract  at  base, — the  setaceous  points  of  the  two  lower  bracts  sometimes 
longer  than  the  spikelets.    Akene  much  smaller  than  its  envelope. 
Sab.  Moist,  low  grounds :  frequent.    FL  May.  Fr.  July. 

C.  Spikelets  more  or  less  stalked,  wholly  staminate  and  pistillate  (or 
occasionally  somewhat  androgynous),  separate  on  the  same  culm, — the 
staminate  ones  constantly  above :  stigmas  mostly  3. 

a.  Perigynia  with  a  minute,  or  short  paint, — not  prolonged  into  a  beak. 

Jl.  Perigynia  not  (or  but  slightly)  inflated;  staminate  spikelets  1  to  Z,—or  the  ter^ 
minal  one  androgynous. 

14.  C  Stricta,  Lam.  Pistillate  spikelets  2  to  4,  cylindric,  slender, 
— the  upper  ones  sessile,  often  staminate  at  summit;  perigynia 
ovate,  acute,  about  as  long  as  the  lanceolate  scale. 

C.  acuta.     Jfuhl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  41.  not  of  L. 
Upright  Carex.     Tussock  Sedge. 

Culms  1  to  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  deeply  striate,  very  acute  and  scabrous  on 
the  angles,  leafy  at  base,  remarkably  cespitose.  Leaves  linear,  keeled,  often 
longer  than  the  culm, — radical  ones  very  numerous ;  sheaths  striate,  sometimes 
filamentous.  Stam.  spikelets  2  or  3  (often  solitary),  3^  an  inch  to  near 2  inches  in 
length.  Pistillate  spikelets  %  to  13^  inches  long, — the  lowest  on  a  very  short 
peduncle;  scales  reddish  brown,  with  a  green  keel,  variable  in  length  and  acute- 
ness. 
Hab.  Swamps,  and  low  grounds :  common.    Fl.  April.   Fr.  June. 
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Obs.  This  is  the  species  so  remarkable,  and  well  known,  for 
forming  large  dense  tufts,  or  tussocks,  in  neglected  swamps. 

15.  C.  crinlta^  Lam.  Pistillate  gpikelets  about  4,  cylindrical, 
long,  pendulous  on  exserted  peduncles,  often  staminate  at  apex; 
perigynia  somewhat  inflated,  keeled  on  each  side,  much  shorter 
than  the  lance-linear  roughly-awned  scale. 

Haired,  or  chaffy  Carex. 

Cidms  2  to  4  feet  high,  father  stout,  leafy  below.  Leavet  lantje-linear,— the 
lower  ones  shorter  than  the  culm,  with  loose,  striate  sheaths, — the  upper  ones,  or 
bracts,  surpassing  the  culm,  without  sheaths.  Stam.  spiJcdets  mostly  2,  linear,  1  to 
2  inches  long,  sometimes  pistillate  at  summit.  Pistillate  spikdets  2  to  3  inches 
long,  on  shortish  peduncles, — the  lower  ones  gradually  longer. 
HcJ).  Swampy  margins  of  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

§  2.  Perigynia  slightly  inflated,  nerved,  scarcely  beaked,  smooth, 

f  Tipper  pistillate  spilielets  suhsessile;  staminate  one  solitary  and  suhsessilc 

16.  C  graRlllariS,  Muhl.  Pistillate  spikelets  3  or  4,  cylindri- 
cal, densely  flowered, — the  lowest  on  a  long  stalk,  remote  or  low 
down  the  culm ;  perigynia  roundish-ovoid,  longer  than  the  ovate 
acuminate  scale,— the  beak  yery  short,  and  bent  or  recurved. 
Granular  Carex. 

Cidms  9  to  15  inches  high,  slender,  leafy.  Leaves  erect,  rather  glaucous, — the 
lower  ones  shorter  than  the  culm, — the  upper  ones,  or  bracts,  surpassing  the  culm ; 
sheaths  membranaceous  and  white  opposite  the  leaves.  Stam.  spikelets  3^  an  inch 
to  an  inch  long,  sometimes  pedunculate.  Pistillate  spikelet  3^  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  length, — the  2  upper  ones  (when  there  are  4)  approximated  and  sessile. 
Hob.  "Wet  meadows:  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

I  ^*  C.  g^rlisea^  Wakl.  Pistillate  spikelets  S  to  6,  often  4,  oblong, 
loosely  flowered,— the  lowest  distant;  perigynia  ovoid-oblong,  rather 
longer  than  the  ovate  cuspidate  scale. 

C.  laxiflora.     Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  38.  not  of  Lam^ 
Grizzly  Carex. 

Plant  glaucous.  Culms  12  to  18  inches  high,  leafy.  Leaves  flat, — the  upper 
ones,  or  bracts,  surpassing  the  culm ;  sheaths  membranaceous  and  white  opposite 
he  leaves.  Stam.  spikelets  about  an  inch  in  length,  inconspicuous.  Pistillate 
»pikelets  3^  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  rather  few-flowered, — the  2  upper  ap- 
proximated, with  the  staminate  one  between  them,  the  lower  ones  distant,  the 
lowest  on  a  long  peduncle. 
Hab.  Shaded  swamps,  and  wet  meadows :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

I I  Spikelets  all  on  exserted  filiform  sialics, — the  upper  one  staminate  at  base ;  ih& 

rest  all  pistillate. 

18.  C  I>avisii,  Schw.  ^  Torrey.  Spikelets   mostly  4,    oblong- 
cylindric ;  perigynia  ovoid-oblong,  rather  acute  at  each  end,  about 
as  long  as  the  oblong  conspicuously  awned  scale. 
C.  Torreyana.     Dewey,  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  33. 
Davis's  Carex. 

Culms  1  to  2  feet  high,  leafy.    Leaves  fiat,  striate,  slightly  pubescent, — the  upper 
ones  a  little  longer  than  the  culm ;  sheaths  pubescent.    Spikelets  1  to  1}^  inches 
long,  rather  loose-flowered,  the  rachis  somewhat  flexuose. 
H(J^.  Low  grounds ;  along  Brandy  wine :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 
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19»  C  gTacilllma,  Schw.  Spikelets  about  4,  slender  and  linear, 
nodding;  perigynia  oblong,  obtuse  and  slightly  oblique  at  apex, 
longer  than  the  oblong  mucronate  scale. 
Very  slender  Carex. 

CMms  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  slender  hut  mostly  erect,  leafy.    Upper  leaves 
equalling  the  culm ;  lower  ones  abbreviated,  and  often  with  purple  sheaths.  Spike' 
lets  %  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  long,  generally  4  near  the  summit,  and  sometimes 
an  additional  lateral  one, — about  %  of  the  terminal  one  staminate  below. 
Hab.  Moist  meadows,  and  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

g  3.  Perigynia  slightly  inflated,  ribbed,  not  beaked,  often  hairy, — the  upper  spilcdet 
androgynous,  and  clavate  by  being  staminate  below ;  the  rest  all  pistillate. 

20.  C  aestivsklis,  Curtis.  Spikelets  3  to  5,  very  slender,  loose- 
flowered,  somewhat  erect,— the  lower  and  uppermost  one  peduncu- 
late, the  intermediate  ones  subsessile  ;  lower  bracts  foliaceous,  the 
upper  ones  setaceous;  perigynia  trigonous-ovoid,  acutish  at  base 
and  apex,  obsoletely  nerved,  smooth,  twice  as  long  as  the  ovate 
obtuse  (or  sometimes  mucronate)  scale ;  sheaths  of  the  lower  leaves 
pubescent. 
Summer  Carex. 

Culms  12  to  18  inches  high,  very  slender,  triquetrous,  striate,  smooth.    Leaves  6 
to  12  or  15  inches  long,  sometimes  overtopping  the  culm,  narrow,  striate,  scabrous 
on  the  margin.    Spikelets  1  to  2  inches  long,  the  lower  florets  distant;  peduncle  of 
the  lower,  and  upper  one,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
Hab.  Slaty  hills,  near  West  Chester :  not  common,    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  Specimens  of  this  were  collected,  June  17,  1828,  by  David 
TowNSEND,  Esq.  and  myself,  during  an  herborizing  excursion  on 
Pokono  mountain,  in  this  State, — we  supposing  them,  at  the  time, 
to  be  a  variety  of  C.  gracillima.  I  gave  some  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
SoHWEiNiTz — who  placed  them  in  his  Herbarium,  under  the  name 
of  C.  Darlingtonii, — as  I  learn  from  my  friend.  Dr.  Pickering. — 
The  species  was  afterwards  found,  by  D.  Townsend,  on  the  slaty 
hills,  near  West  Chester ;  and  also  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis,  and 
Dr.  Gray,  on  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  The  last  named 
gentleman  published  a  description  of  it  in  Silliman's  Journal  of 
Science,  Vol.  42.  p.  28. 

$J1«  C  Vir^scens,  Muhl.  Spikelets  2  to  4,  mostly  3,  oblong, 
erect,  on  short  peduncles;  perigynia   ovoid,  roughly  pubescent, 
rather  longer  than  the  ovate  mucronate  scale. 
Greenish  Carex. 

Culm^  1  to  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  leafy.  Leaves  tapering  to  a  filiform  point, 
erect,  overtopping  the  culm,  pubescent ;  sheaths  villous,  those  at  the  base  of  the 
culm  often  dark  purple.  Spikelets  J/^  of  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in  length,  all 
approximated, — all  except  the  terminal  one  entirely  pistillate,  nearly  sessile,  with 
each  a  lance-linear  foliaceous  brad  at  base. 
Hab.  Borders  of  woods,  and  hill  sides :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July, 

^5.  C  triceps 9  Mx.  Spikelets  mostly  3,  rarely  4,  ovoid-oblong, 
approximated  ;  perigynia  roundish-ovoid,  obtuse,  smooth,  about  as 
long  as  the  ovate  abruptly  acuminate  scale. 
C.  hixsuta.     Willd.  ^  Fl,  Cestr.  ed.  2.p,  32. 
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Three-headed  Carex. 

Ctdms  12  to  18  inches  high,  leafy.    Leaves  about  as  long  as  the  culm,  the  upper 
one  often  overtopping  it,  mostly  hairy ;  sheaths  thickly  clothed  with  strigose 
pubescence, — the  lower  ones  purple.  Spikelets  3/^  to  %  of  an  inch  long, — the  lower 
ones  on  short  peduncles,  and  each  with  a  lance-linear  foliaceous  hract  at  base. 
Mah.  Moist  meadows,  and  borders  of  woods :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

g  4.  Perigynia  not  inflated,  smooth ;  staminate  spikelet  solitary,  pedunculate. 
t  Pistillate  spikelets  all  on  filiform  exserted  peduncles. 

23.  C  platypliyl^la,  Carey.  Pistillate  spikelets  3,  loosely  3- 
or  4-flowered ;  perigynia  small,  longer  than  the  oval  acute  scale. 
C.  oligocarpa,  var.  latifolia.     A.  Gr.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  38. 
Broad-leaved  Carex. 

(Mims  9  to  18  inches  long,  very  slender,  and  naked  above.  Leaves  pale  whitish 
or  glaucous  green,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  6  to  12  inches  in  length,  ^xtm, 
spikelet^  of  &n  inch  long.  Pistillate  spikelets  about  3^  an  inch  in  length, — the  lower 
one  on  a  long  peduncle ;  bracts  green, — the  upper  one  about  equalling  the  spikelets, 
the  lower  rather  exceeding  them. 
Hob.  Hilly  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  lY.  July. 

24,  C  di^italis^  Willd.  Pistillate  spikelets  about  3,  loosely  5- 
to  9-flowered, — the  lower  ones  on  long  peduncles ;  perigynia  tri- 
quetrous, striate,  longer  than  the  ovate  acute  scale. 

C.  oligocarpa.  Schw.  ^  Torr.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  p.  37.  not  of  Schkuhr, 
Finger-length  Carex. 

Culms  6  to  12  inches  long,  slender,  somewhat  decumbent,  leafy.  Leaves  thin, 
narrow,  dark  green, — upper  ones  (or  bracts)  surpassing  the  culm,  the  lower  ones 
abbreviated.  Stam.  spikelets  }4  ^^  ii^ch  to  ^  in  length,  from  the  same  sheath 
with  the  upper  pistillate  one.  Pistillate  spikelets  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch  long, — the 
lowest  often  on  a  subradical  peduncle ;  bracts  long,  sheathing,  resembling  leaves. 
Hab.  Hilly  woodlands ;  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

1 1  Upper  pistillate  spikelet  on  an  included  peduncle. 

35.  C  ancep§^  Willd.  Pistillate  spikelets  2  or  3,  distant,  loosely 
flowered,  with  a  flexuose  rachis;  perigynia  ovoid,  rather  longer 
than  the  ovate  cuspidate  scale. 
Two-edged  Carex. 

Cidms  9  to  18  inches  high,  acutely  triangular  with  the  sides  of  unequal  width, 
sometimes  nearly  ancipital  above,  leafy.  Leaves  variable, — radical  ones  lance- 
olate, 4  to  9  or  12  inches  long,  and  some  of  them  nearly  an  inch  wide,  glaucous, 
living  through  the  winter ;  those  on  the  culm  much  narrower,  with  thin  white 
sheaths.  Stam.  spikelets  }/^  an  inch  to  ^  in  length,  with  a  compressed  peduncle, 
from  the  same  sheath  with  the  upper  pistillate  one.  Pistillate  spikelets  2  to  5, 
usually  2,  %  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, — the  upper  one  nearly  sessile,  the  others 
on  ancipital  peduncles,  supported  by  the  sheaths  of  leaf-like  bracts. 
Hah.  Hilly  rich  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  July. 

b.  Perigynia  with  a  distinct  beak. 
g5.  Perigynia  not  inflated,  hairy  ;  staminate  spikelet  solitary ;  bracts  short;  leaves 
all  radical. 

26,  C.  Pennsylvanica^  Lam.  Staminate  spikelet  usually 
pedunculate;  pistillate  spikelets  1  to  3,  mostly  2,  approximated, 
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OYoid-oblong,  closely  4-  to  8-flowered ;  perigynia  roughish,  roundish- 
ovoid,  with  a  short  abrupt  beak,  about  as  long  as  the  ovate  acumin- 
ate reddish-brown  scale. 
Pennsylvanian  Carex. 

Culms  4  to  12  inches  high,  slender,  with  a  few  short  narrow  leaves  at  hase.— 
Radical  leaves  annual,  linear,  about  as  long  as  the  culm.  Stam.  spikelets  3^  an 
inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  erect,  on  a  peduncle  3^  to  }^  an  inch  in  length,  inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  pistillate  one.  Pistillate  spikelets  /^  to  3>^  of  an  inch  long, — 
the  lower  one  often  with  a  linear  or  setaceous  bract  at  base,  longer  than  the 
Bpikelet. 
Sab.  Dry,  hilly  woodlands :  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  The  C.  Varia,  Muhl. — with  *' wider,  shorter,  and  more  rigid 
glaucous  leaves," — is  so  nearly  allied  to  this,  that  I  have  not  dis- 
tinguished it  sufficiently  to  be  warranted  in  giving  it  a  place  in  our 
Chester  County  Flora. 

^T.  C  pubescenSj  Muhl.  Staminate  spikelet  subsessile ;  pistil- 
late spikelets  about  3,  oblong,  or  cylindric,  erect,  rather  loose- 
flowered;  perigynia  densely  pubescent,  trigonous-ovoid,  with  an 
abrupt  slender  beak,  about  as  long  as  the  ovate-oblong  mucronate 
white  scale. 
Pubescent  Carex. 

Culms  12  to  20  inches  high,  erect  or  sub-decumbent,  pubescent,  leafy  below.— 
Zeaves  shorter  than  the  culm,  lance-linear,  flat,  and,  with  the  sheaths,  softly  pub- 
escent. Stam.  spikelets  3^  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Pistillate  spikelets  3^  to  %  of 
an  inch  in  length, — the  upper  ones  approximated,  nearly  sessile,  each  with  a  short 
lanceolate  bract, — the  lower  one  rather  distant,  on  a  short  peduncle,  with  a  folia- 
ceous  bract  nearly  equalling  the  culm. 
Hab.  Woodlands ;  along  Brandy  wine :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

§  6.  Perigynia  slightly  inflated ;  bracts  long  and  leaf-like ;  culms  tall  and  leafy. 

^8-  C  miliacea,  3Iuhl.  Staminate  spikelet  sub-clavate,  pedun- 
culate, often  pistillate  at  summit;  pistillate  spikelets  mostly  3, 
long,  slender,  nodding  on  filiform  peduncles ;  perigynia  smooth  and 
thin,  rather  longer  than  the  oval,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  mucronate, 
white  scale. 
Millet-like  Carex. 

Culms  1  to  2  feet  high,  slender,  leafy.    Leaves  nearly  as  long  as  the  culm,  nar- 
rowish.    Stam,.  spikelet  about  an  inch  long.    Pistillate  spikelets  1  to  2  inches  long, 
Bomewhat  approximated,  rather  loose-flowered, — occasionally  solitary ;  bracts  sur- 
passing the  culm,  with  short  or  nearly  obsolete  sheaths. 
Hab.  Moist  meadows,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

29.  C  SCabr^ta^  Schw.  Staminate  spikelet  on  a  rigid  scabrous 
peduncle ;  pistillate  spikelets  3  to  5,  often  4, — the  lowest  one  distant 
and  long — pedunculate ;  perigynia  oblong-ovoid,  scabrous  and  thick- 
ish,  rather  longer  than  the  ovate-lanceolate  brown  scale. 
Rough  Carex. 

Whole  plant  scabrous.  Culms  1  to  2%  feet  high,  rather  stout,  striate,  leafy.— 
Leaves  1  to  23^  feet  long,  and  often  3^  an  inch  wide.  Stam.  spikelet  1  to  13^  inches  long, 
on  a  peduncle  ^  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length.  Pistillate  spikelets  1  to  2  inches 
long,  rather  dense-flowered, — the  upper  one  nearly  sessile,  the  others  peduncu- 
late ;  bracts  very  long,  nearly  without  sheaths. 
Hab.  Shaded  swamps;  Birmingham :  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 
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Ohs.  I  have  only  met  with  this  in  a  swamp,  near  a  cold  shaded 
spring,  in  the  meadow  of  the  farm  where  I  was  born ;  in  which 
locality  it  is  abundant,  and  of  luxuriant  growth. 

^7.  Perigynia  slightly  inflated,  smooth  and  shiyiing;  staminate  spikelet  solitary; 
pistillate  spikelets  all  pendulous  on  slender  peduncles, 

30.  C  debilis,  Mx.  Staminate  spikelet  narrow-linear,  on  a 
short  filiform  peduncle  ;  pistillate  spikelets  3  to  5,  often  4,  loose- 
flowered,  with  a  flexuose  rachis ;  perigynia  oblong,  tapering  at  each 
end,  abont  twice  as  long  as  the  ovate-lanceolate  mucronate  scale,— 
the  beak  slender,  bifid. 

C.  flexnosa.  Muhl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  39. 
Weak  Carex. 

Culm^  1  to  2  feet  long,  slender,  weak,  and  often  procumbent  in  age,  leafy.  Leaves 
narrow, — the  upper  ones,  or  bracts,  equalling  the  culm,  the  lower  ones  shorter. — 
Stam.  spikelet  1  to  \]/2  inches  long,  rarely  with  a  few  pistillate  florets  at  summit.— 
F  stillate  spikelets  \]4  to  near  3  inches  in  length,— usually  3  somewhat  approxima- 
ted near  the  summit,  and  1  or  2  distant  below. 
Hah.  Moist  woods,  and  low  ground ;  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

g8.  Perigynia  slightly  inflated,  rough,  or  woolly ;  staminate  spikeleta  tisuaIly2,or 
more. 

31.  C.  lanu^inosa^  Mz.  Pistillate  spikelets  2  or  3,  cylindric- 
oblong,  rather  distant,  the  upper  ones  sessile;  perigynia  ovoid, 
abruptly  beaked,  densely  roughish-pubescent,  about  as  long  as  the 
lance-ovate  cuspidate  scale. 

C.  pellita.     Muhl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  41. 
Woolly  Carex. 

Culms  1%  to  2  feet  high,  striate,  leafy.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  nearly  flat,  erect, 
long-acuminate,  about  as  long  as  the  culm.  iStam.  spikelets  2  or  3  (rarely  1),  %  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  long, — the  upper  one  pedunculate.  Pistillate  spikelets  1  to  near 
2  inches  in  length,  erect,— the  upper  one  sessile,  the  lowest  on  a  short — or  some- 
times rather  elongated — peduncle;  bracks  foliaceous,  surpassing  the  culm.  Beaki 
cf  the  perigynia  short,  bicuspidate  at  apex. 
J/af*.  Moi.^t  grounds ;  Serpentine  bank :  not  common.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July, 

§  9,  Perigynia  usually  inflated j  smooth,  with  a  long  tapering  beak  ;  staminate  spike- 
let solitary. 

f  Bracts /oZiaceow5,  with  short,  or  obsolete  sheaiJis. 

32.  C.  hiystrictlia,  Willd.  Pistillate  spikelets  2  or  8,  cylin- 
dric-oblong,  dense-flowered,  the  upper  one  on  a  short  peduncle, — 
the  lower  ones  finally  nodding  on  long  slender  peduncles  ;  perigynia 
ovoid- oblong,  spreading,  twice  as  long  as  the  oblong  emarginate 
awned  scale, — the  beak  with  smooth  teeth. 

Porcupine-like  Carex. 

Plant  pale  or  yellowish  green.  (Mm  1}^  to  2  feet  high,  leafy*  Leaves  lanc«>- 
linear, — the  upper  ones,  or  bracts,  surpassing  the  c«lm.  Stam.  spikelet  about  an 
inch  and  half  long,  with  a  subulatC'linear  bract  at  base,  and  &  peduncle  1  to  2  or  S 
inches  in  length.  PistiUate  spikelets  1  to  2  inehes  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter,—the  lowest  on  a  peduncle  2  to  4  inches  long. 
Bab.  Wet  meadows,  and  low  grounds :  freiuent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  Jttly. 
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33.  C  tentacul^ta,  Muhl.  Pistillate  spikelets  2  or  3,  cylin- 
dric-oval,  or  oblong,  dense-flowered, — the  upper  ones  approxi- 
mated, sessile, — the  lowest  a  little  distant,  on  a  short  scarcely 
^xserted  pedancle ;  perigynia  ovoid,  ventricose,  spreading,  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  linear-oblong  awned  scale, — the  beak  with 
minutely  serrulate  teeth. 

Tentaculate,  or  many-beaked  Carex. 

Plant  jeliowish  green.  Culms  12  to  18  inches  high,  leafy.  Leaves  lance-linear, 
— the  upper  ones,  or  bracts,  very  long.  Stam.  spikeld  ^  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
with  a  fiUform  or  lance-linear  h'act  at  base,  and  on  &  peduncle  3^  an  inch  to  %  in 
length.  Pistillate  spikelets  1  to  l}4  inches  long,  diverging  somewhat  horizontally. 
Hah-.  Swamps,  and  wet  low  grounds :  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

Ohs.  This,  and  the  preceding  species,  have  much  general  re- 
semblance ;  but  the  pedunculate,  nodding  spikelets,  of  the  former, 
will  readily  distinguish  it  from  this  one. 

34.  C  intumesceilS,  Budge.  Pistillate  spikelets  1  or  2,  sub- 
globose,  loosely  few-flowered, — when  2,  closely  approximated,  the 
upper  one  sessile,  the  lower  on  a  short  peduncle ;  perigynia  conic- 
ovoid,  much  inflated,  erect-spreading,  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
lance-ovate  cuspidate  scale. 

Swelling,  or  inflated  Carex. 

Culms  1  to  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  leafy.    Leaves  lance-linear, — the  upper 
ones,  or  bracts,  much  surpassing  the  culm.    Stam.  spiJcelet  1]/^  inches  long,  slender, 
on  &  peduncle  1  to  2  inches  in  length.    Pistillate  spikelets  %  of  an  inch  long,  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  5-  to  8-flowered ;  perigynia  about  3^  an  inch  long. 
Hab.  Wet,  miry  places  :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

f  f  Bracts  conspicuously  sheathing. 

35.  C  SUbul^ta^  Mx.  Pistillate  spikelets  3  to  5,  distant,  on 
included  peduncles,  loosely  few-flowered,  often  staminate  at  sum- 
mit ;  perigynia  subulate,  finally  reflexed,  about  3  times  as  long  as 
the  lanceolate  acute  scale. 

C.  Collinsii.     N'uit.  ^  FL   Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  36. 
Subulate  Carex. 

Culms  usually  about  1  foot  high  (sometimes  2  or  3  feet,  and  then  very  slender, 
and  flaccid),  smooth.  Leaves  flat,  much  shorter  than  the  culm.  Stam.  spikelet 
about  ]^  an  inch  long,  terminal,  on  a  short  peduncle.  Pistillate  spikelets  usually 
4,  2-  or  3-  to  6-  or  8-flowered,  the  perigynia  half  an  inch  long,— the  upper  spikelet 
subsessile  at  the  foot  of  the  staminate  one,  with  a  lanceolate,  awned,  scabrous 
})ract  at  base,  as  long  as  the  spikelet, — the  others  lateral,  on  more  or  less  exserted 
peduncles.  Bea3cs  of  the  perigynia  bicuspidate,  with  the  slender  points  abruptly 
reflexed,  or  barbed. 
Hab.  Swamps,  among  the  slaty  hills :  rare.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

36.  C.  lupulina,  Muhl.  Pistillate  spikelets  2  to  5,  ovoid-oblong, 
— the  upper  ones  approximated,  on  short  peduncles, — the  lower 
ones  on  exserted  peduncles ;  perigynia  ovoid,  much  inflated  at  base, 
acuminate,  about  3  times  as  long  as  the  lance-ovate  acuminate 
scale. 

Hop-like  Carex. 
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Oulms  2  to  3  feet  high,  leafy  to  the  top  (including  the  very  long  foliaceous 
bracts).  Leaves  much  longer  than  the  culm,  broad  and  flat,  with  loose  striate 
sheaths.  Stam.  spikdet  1  to  2  inches  long,  with  a  lance-linear  bract  longer  than 
itself,  and  sometimes  with  a  smaller  sessile  spikelet  at  its  base;  peduncle  1  to  2 
inches  in  length.  Pistillate  spikelets  usually  3  or  4,  an  inch  to  on  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  cylindric. 
Hob.  Swamps,  and  miry  places :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

§10.  Perigynia  mucJi  infiated^  ohconic  with  an  abrupt  long  beak; 
spikelets  androgynous,  staminate  at  base,  often  solitary. 

3'y.  C  squarrosa,  L.  Spikelets  solitary  and  terminal  (some- 
times 2,  rarely  3),  oval,  or  ovoid-oblong,  densely  flowered,  rigidly 
erect;  perigynia  turbinate,   acuminate,  finally  horizontal,  longer 
than  the  lance-oblong  acute  scale. 
Squarrose  Carex. 

Culms  about  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  leafy.  Leaves  lance-linear,  nerved,  3  or 
4  of  the  upper  ones  surpassing  the  culm.  Spikelet  about  an  inch  long,  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  very  obtuse  or  rounded  at  summit,  slender  at  base,  where 
the  staminate  florets  are ;  when  more  than  one  spikelet,  the  additional  r nes  are 
smaller,  erect,  and  axillary  on  short  peduncles  near  the  summit. 
Hab.  Moist,  low  grounds:  frequent.    i^Z.  May.  JPV.July. 

Obs.  This  pretty  and  rather  remarkable  species,  was  at  one  time 
so  rare,  in  European  collections,  that  many  applications  were  made 
to  Dr.  Muhlenberg  for  specimens, — which,  he  not  being  able  to 
furnish,  led  to  the  conclusion,  with  some,  that  no  such  plant  existed. 
It  is,  however,  quite  abundant  in  some  localities  in  this  County. 

211.  Perigynia  much  inflated,  with  a  tapering  beak;  staminate  spikelets  2  or  3. 

38»  C  Monile^  Tuckerman.  Staminate  spikelets  mostly  3 ;  pistil- 
late, 2  or  3   (rarely  solitary),  long-cylindrical,  loosely  flowered, 
distant, — -the  lowest  pedunculate   and  often  nodding;    perigynia 
ovoid,  acuminate,  longer  than  the  narrow-lanceolate  scale. 
Neck-lace  Carex. 

Culms  1]/^  to  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  leafy.    Leaves  surpassing  the  culm. 

^am.  spikelets  usually  3, — the  upper  one  about  2  inches  long,  the  two  lower  about 
an  inch  in  length, — all  on  a  common  peduncle  1  to  3  inches  long.    Pistillate  spike- 
lets \%  to  3  inches  long,  bright  straw  color,— the  upper  one  often  staminate  at 
summit. 
Hab.  Wet  grounds;  Brandy  wine;  New  Garden  :  not  common.  i^'Z.May.  Fr.3vi\j. 

Obs.  Collected  by  Mr.  Joshua  Hoopes,  in  1838;  and  again  by 
Dr.  E.  MiCHENER,  in  1850. 

ORDER  CXYIII.  aRAMIN'EAE. 

True  Grasses:  chiefly  herbweous;  often  cespitose;  rfdzomas  slender,  creeping, 
ramifying,  with  filiform  radicles ;  culms  terete,  nodose  and  leafy,  mostly  hollow 
between  the  nodes;  leaves  entire,  with  parallel  nerves,  distichously  alternate, 
apparently  Bessile,--the  peWoZes  being  dilated,  and  sheathing  the  culm,  but  slit  on 
the  side  opposite  the  lamina,  or  blade,  down  to  their  origin  at  the  nodes  (i.  e.  their 
margins  are  not  united,  as  in  the  Cyperaceae);  stipules  axillary,  adnate  to  the 
petiole,  with  the  scarious  summit  often  free,  and  known  as  the  UguU;  flowers 
perfect,  polygamous,  or  monoicous  (rarely  dioicous),  in  little  spikelets  at  the  ends 
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of  the  branches,  and  these  spikelets  disposed  in  loose  panicles,  or  condensed  into 
racemes,  or  spikes ;  spikelets  1-  2-  or  many-flowered,  formed  of  distichously  imbri- 
cated chaffy  bracts  (stunted  or  modified  sheaths  of  abortive  leaves)*, — of  which  the 
outer,  or  lower  ones,  are  called  glumes,  and  the  two  that  immediately  inclose  each 
floret  are  termed  paleae  (the  inner,  or  upper  palea  usually  2-ribbed,  and  supposed 
to  consist  of  2  united  paleae) ;  proper  perianth  none ;  stamens  1  to  6,  or  more — 
usually  3 ;  anthers  versatile ;  ovary  1-celled,  1-ovuled, — usually  with  2  minute 
fleshy  scales  at  base,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  bristles  or  hairs  (perigynium),  in 
the  Cyperaceae ;  styles  or  stiginas  2,  plumose,  or  pencil-form,  mostly  with  simple 
hairs;  fruit  a  seed-like  grain  (called  &  caryopsis),  free,  or  sometimes  adherent  to 
the  paleae, — the  pericarp  thin,  and  for  the  most  part  closely  adnate  to  the  seed ; 
embryo  at  the  base,  and  on  the  outside,  of  copious  farinaceous  albumen. 

This  vast  Order  is  probably  the  most  generally  diffused,  and  the  most  important 
to  Man,  of  all  the  families  of  plants.  The  seeds,  and  herbage,  furnish  a  principal 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  more  valuable  domestic  ani- 
mals :  Or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  terse  and  classical  Latinity  of  Endlicher — 
"Oramina  ubique  terrarum  sociatim  vigent,  laeta  praebent  pecudibus  pascua  et 
humano  generi  annonam." 

DIVISION  I.  POA^CEAE. 

i^ffce?efe  1- to  many-flowered ;  the  ^ore^s  all  alike  and  perfect,-— or  the  uppermost 
one  abortive  or  rudimentary ;  sometimes  monoicous. 

TRIBE  1.  ORY^ZEAE. 

Spikelets  1-flowered,  sometimes  monoicous ;  glumes  often  wanting,  or  obsolete ;  irh- 
ner  palea  3-nerved;  stamens  1  to  6;  hypogynous  scales  2. 

46t.  liEERS^IA,  Solander. 
[Dedicated  to  John  Daniel  Leers;  a  German  Botanist.] 
Flowers  perfect ;  spikelets  compressed,  disposed  in  one-sided  race- 
mose panicles,  articulated  with,  the  short  pedicels.  Glumes  wanting. 
Paleae  chartaceous,  compressed-carinate,  awnless,  bristly-ciliate  on 
the  keels, — the  lower  one  much  broader,  and  boat-shaped,  inclosing 
the  flat  grain.  Stamens  1  to  6 — usually  2  or  3.  Scales  membran- 
aceous. Stigmas  Tplnmose, — the  Aa/rs  branching.  Perennials:  culms 
and  sheaths  retrorsely  scabrous. 

1.  li«  oryzoides^  Swartz.    Panicle  diffusely  branched,   often 
partly  sheathed ;  spikelets  rather  spreading,  elliptic-oblong,  whit- 
ish; stamens  3. 
Rice-like  Leersia.    Cut-grass.    Wild  Rice. 

Culm  3  to  5  feet  high.    Leaves  6  to  12  inches  long,  ciliate  on  the  margin ;  sheaths 
sulcate-stnate,  with  retrorse  prickles  in  the  grooves.    Pakae  pectinate-ciliate  on 
the  keel. 
ffab.  Swamps,  and  along  sluggish  rivulets :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  JV.  Sept. 

Obs.  A  very  rough,  white-panicled  grass, — common  along  slug- 
gish streams ;  rather  a  nuisance,  than  otherwise. 

*The  glumes  and  paleae  (or  what  is  called  Chaff)  of  the  Grasses  are  the  crowded 
vestiges  of  the  sheaths  of  leaves.  The  awns,  often  found  on  the  paleae,  are  the 
midnbs,  or  slender  remains  of  the  laminae,  or  blades  of  the  leaves ;  and  when 
these  awns  are  apparently  inserted  more  or  less  distant  from  the  apex  of  the 
paleae  (or  dorsal,  as  it  is  termed),  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  extension  and  per 
sistency  of  the  Ugide  of  the  sheath,— which  ligule  thus  becomes  a  portion  of  the 
p  aleae. 
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2.  li.  Vir^inica,    Willd.   Panicle  simple,   slender,   exserted; 
spikelets  appressed,  somewhat  imbricated,  greenish;  stamens  2. 
Virginian  Leersia. 

Culms  2  to  3  feet  long,  slender  and  leaning,  branched,  smoothish.    Leaves  3  to  6 
inches  long.    Parade  somewhat  secund ;  branches  few  and  solitary.    Lower  palea 
remarkably  keeled  and  boatshaped,  sparingly  ciliate. 
Hah.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  A  remarkably  slender-panicled,  delicate-looking  grass ;  but 
of  no  agricultural  value. 

46S.  ZIZAIV^IA,   Gronovius. 

[The  ancient  Greek  name  of  some  plant  now  doubtful.] 
Flowers  monoicous, — the  staminate  and  pistillate  spikelets  in  the  same 
panicle.  Glumes  wanting, — or,  in  the  pistillate  spikelets,  rudimen- 
tary and  cup-shaped.  Paleae  herbaceous,  convex, — awnless  in  the 
staminate  florets,  but  in  the  pistillate  ones  the  lower  palea  is  tipt  with 
a  straight  awn.  Stamens  6.  Stigmas  pencil-form.  Stout  aquatic 
grasses. 

1.  Z«  aquatica^  L.  Panicle  pyramidal;  lower  branches  spread- 
ing, and  staminate, — upper  ones  erect,  pistillate  ;  pedicels  clavate  ; 
awns  long. 
Aquatic  Zizania.     Water-Oats.     Reed.     Indian  Rice. 

Perennial  P    Culm  4  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  smooth.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  feet  long, 
serrulate  on  the  margin;  sheaths  smooth,  striate;  Ugule  rather  large.    Panicle  1  to 
2  feet  long ;  branches  verticillate.    Pistillate  spikelets  about  an  inch  in  length, 
needle-like,  racemose  on  the  branches ;  awn  as  long  as  the  spikelet. 
Hob.  Swampy  rivulets  ;  along  Brandywine  :  rare,    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  stout  grass  is  rare,  here ;  but  is  abundant  along  tide- 
water,— and  well  known  as  the  favorite  resort  of  the  delicious 
Ortolan,  or  Reed-bird  [Emberiza  Oryzivora,  L.)^  in  autumn. 

TRIBE  2.  AGROSTID^EAE. 
Spihelds  l-flowered,  perfect  (sometime  with  the  abortive  rudiment  of  a  second 
floret  above),  j)am'cfecZ,  or  sometimes  in  a  dense  spike;  stamens  not  more  than  3  ; 
stigmas  usually  plumose. 

A.  Phleoi^deae  :  Inflorescence  densely  spiked;  glumes  equals  strongly 
he      ~ 


469.  PHI.E  UM,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name;  meaning  obscure.] 
Paleae  2,  membranaceous,   shorter  than  the  mucronate  or  awned 
glumes, — the  lower  palea  truncate,  usually  awnless, — the  upper 
one  2-keeled.     Stamens  3.     Styles  distinct.     Culms  somewhat  wiry ; 
spike  very  dense,  and  rather  harsh. 

1^  P.  PRATENSE,  L.    Spike  cylindric,  elongated;  glumes  truncate, 

tipt  with  a  short  awn ;  keel  ciliate ;  anthers  bluish  purple ;  stigmas 

white. 

Meadow  Phleum.     Timothy.     Cat's-tail  Grass. 
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Perennial.    Culm  2  to  4  feet  high,  smooth,  often  a  little  hulbons  at  hase.  Leaves 
6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  roughish,  glaucous.    Sjpike  3  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length, 
green.    Palme  concealed  in  the  glumes. 
Hab.  Fields,  and  meadows.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  valuable  grass  is  now  extensively  naturalized ;  but  it 
is  also  diligently  cultivated,  by  every  thrifty  Farmer.  In  New 
York,  and  throughout  New  England,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Herd's  Grass, — a  name  which,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  applied  ex- 
clusively to  Agrostis  vulgaris,  L. 

B.  True  Agrostid^eae  :  Inflorescence  not  strictly  spiked,  'often 
loosely panicled ;  spikelets  usually  small;  glumes  often  unequal. 

t  Glumes  and  paleae,  neither  awned  nor  mucronate;  florets  naked  at  base. 

4'YO.  VIIi^FA^  Adanson. 
[One  of  the  arbitrary  names,  coined  by  Adanson, — probably  without  meaning.] 
Spikelets  in  a  contracted  spike-form  panicle.  Glumes  1 -nerved,  or 
nerveless, — the  lower  one  smaller.  Paleae  usually  longer  than  the 
glumes,  and  of  similar  texture.  Stamens  mostly  3.  Culms  wiry; 
leaves  involute, — the  sheaths  often  inclosing  the  lateral  panicles. 

!•  V,  Tag'inaeflora^  Torrey.  Culms  ascending,  geniculate ; 
paleae  about  the  length  of  the  glumes. 

Agrostis  Virginica.     Muhl.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  57.  not  of  L. 
Sheath-flowering  Vilfa. 

Annual?    Culms  6  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  nearly  simple,  cespitose,  spreading. — 
Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  subulate  at  apex ;  sheaths  smooth,  hairy  at  throat,  often 
loose,  and  tumid  with  the  inclosed  panicles.  ^Stamem  often  wanting,  in  the  lateral 
panicles. 
HaJ).  Dry  banks;  road  sides,  &c.:  frequent.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

f  t  Glumes,  or  the  lower  palea,  usually  awned,  or  mucronate ;  florets  often  haiin/  at 
base. 

4tl.  AGROS^TIS^  L. 

[Gr.  Agros,  a  field ;  its  usual  place  of  growth.] 
Spikelets  in  an  open  panicle.  Glumes  nearly  equal,  often  longer 
the  paleae,  pointless.  Paleae  very  thin,  pointless,  naked  at  base, — 
the  lower  one  sometimes  awned  on  the  back, — the  upper  one  often 
minute,  or  wanting.  Stamens  visnally  S>  Chie^y  perennials :  culms 
slender,  cespitose. 

g  1.  Teichodium  :  upper  palea  obsolete,  or  wanting. 

1.  A.  perennailfS,  A.  Gray.  Culms  geniculate,  decumbent  at 
base;  panicle  pale  green, — the  spikelets  rather  scattered  on  the 
shortish  branches. 

Trichodium  scabrum.     Muhl.  Sf  FL  Cestr.  ed,  2.  p.  64. 
Enduring  Agrostis. 

Culm  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  i  to  6  inches  long ;  sheaths  generally  closed,  smooth. 
Spikelets  not  clustered ;  glumes  with  scarious  margins ;  palea  generally  awnless, — 
sometimes  with  a  conspicuous  awn  on  the  back. 
Hab.  Dry,  open  woodlands :  common.    Ft.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 
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2.  A.  SC^bra^  Willd.  Culm  erect,  very  slender ;  panicle  pur- 
plish,— the  spikelets  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  long  capillary 
branches. 

Trichodium  laxiflorum.     3fx.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  54. 
Rough  Agrostis.     Hair-Grass. 

Culm  1  to  2  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  becoming  involute  and 
almost  filiform ;  upper  ones,  1  to  3  inches  long,  flat,  scabrous  ;  sheaths  rather  open, 
roughish.  Panicle  very  loose;  branches  verticillate, — the  lower  ones  in  fives  or 
sixes,  the  upper  in  threes, — sharply  scabrous,  long,  and  hair-like  ;  palea  awnless. 
Hab.  Old  fields  ;  Serpentine  ridge  :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Aug. 

g  2.  Agrostis  proper :    Upper  palea  manifestly/  present. 

3«  A.  vulgdris,  With.    Culms  mostly  erect;  panicle  ovoid-oblong  in 
its  outline,  usually  purple ;  ligule  truncate,  very  short. 
Common  Agrostis.     Herd's-Grass  (of  Peimsylvania).     Red-top. 

Culms  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  slender,  cespitose.    Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long, 
roughish.    Panicle  with  the  branches  alternatingly  semi-verticillate,  spreading, 
finally  divaricate.    Paleae  awnless, — the  lower  one  twice  the  size  of  the  upper. 
Hab.  Moist  meadows,  and  pastures.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  was  formerly  cultivated,  here  ;  but  it  was  not  much 
esteemed, — and  is  now  generally  neglected.  It  is,  however,  very 
thoroughly  naturalized.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  by  dealers  iu 
Seeds,  that  this  is  not  the  "Herd's-Grass"  of  New  York,  and  New 
England.  The  Phleum  pratense  is  so  called,  in  those  States ;  and 
the  confusion  has  sometimes  led  to  mistakes,  and  litigation.  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied  that  we  have  the  A.  alba  here, — and  therefore 
omit  it  from  our  Flora^  for  the  present. 

47-2.  CIJV^iVA,  L. 

[A  name  of  uncertain  derivation.] 
Spikelets  compressed,  crowded  in  a  large  flaccid  panicle.  Glumes 
lanceolate,  acute,  with  scarious  margins,  and  hispid-serrulate  keel, 
— the  lower  one  rather  smaller.  Florets  stipitate,  smooth,  naked  at 
base;  lower  palea  longer  than  the  upper,  short-awned  on  the  back. 
Stamen  1,  opposite  the  1-nerved  upper  palea!  Perennial,  and 
rather  stout,  woodland  grasses:  culms  simple;  panicle  terminal, 
compound. 

1.  C  Rrundinslcea^  L.  Panicle  spreading  below,  contracted 
or  tapering  at  summit ;  lower  glume  one  fourth  shorter  than  the 
lower  palea. 
Reed-like  Cinna. 

Culm  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  erect,  smooth.    Leaves  a  foot  or  more  in  length ; 
S^af/is  smooth,  striate ;  ligule  membranaceous,  elongated,  lacerate.     Panicle  Q  to 
12  inches  long,  somewhat  nodding, — the  branches  somewhat  in  fours;  spikelets 
glaucous-green,  or  sometimes  purplish. 
Hab.  Moist  woodlands  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

4t3.  MUHL.E1VBERG-^IA,  Schreber. 

[Dedicated  to  Rev.  Henry  Muldenberg,  D.  D.;  a  distinguished  American  Botanist.] 
Spikelets  mostly  in  contracted  panicles.  Glumes  acute,  or  bristle- 
pointed,  persistent, — the  lower  one  rather  smaller,  sometimes  very 
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minute.  Florets  subsessile,  usually  hairy  at  base;  paleae  often 
equal,  deciduous  with  the  inclosed  grain, — the  lower  one  3-nerved, 
mucronate,  or  awned  at  apex.  Stamens  3.  Chiefly  perennials: 
rhizomas  creeping;  culms  often  much  branched,  sometimes  erect 
and  rigid ;  leaves  rather  short. 

*  Lower  palea  barely  mucronate,  or  sharp-pointed. 

1.  M-  SObolifera^  A.  Gray.  Culm  rather  erect,  sparingly 
branched ;  panicle  simple  and  very  slender ;  glumes  nearly  equal. 
Agrostis  sobolifera.     Muhl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  56. 

SOBOLIFEROUS    MuHLENBERGIA. 

Cidm  about  2  feet  high,  slender;  nodes  not  swelling;  ftranc^e^ erect%nd filiform. 
Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  narrowish,  rough;  sheaths  open,  smooth.     Panicles 
resembling  very  slender  spikes,— the  branches  alternate,  or  in  pairs,  appressed ; 
spikelets  crowded. 
Hob.  Open,  rocky  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

2.  M.  glOIIier^ta.^  Trin.  Culms  upright,  sparingly  branched 
or  simple;  panicle  oblong-linear,  contracted  into  an  interrupted 
glomerate  spike,  long  peduncled,  the  branches  sessile ;  glumes  awn- 
pointed,  nearly  equal,  and  (with  the  bristle-like  awn)  often  twice 
the  length  of  the  unequal  very  acute  paleae. 

Glomebate  Muhlenbergia. 

Oidms  1  to  2  feet  high,  compressed,  smooth,  rigid,— often  branching  from  the 
lower  nodes,  and  somewhat  geniculate.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  narrow,  erect 
and  rather  rigid,  scabrous;  sheaths  closed,  striate,  smooth ;  ligule  very  short. — 
Panicle  terminal,  2  to  3  inches  long,  interrupted  below,— the  spikelets,  crowded 
in  dense,  oblong,  subsessile,  and  often  purplish  dusters,  which  are  about  3^  an. 
inch  in  length,  and  appressed  into  a  spike-form  panicle ;  glumes  terminating  in 
scabrous  bristles,  which  vary  in  length. 
Hob.  Slaty  hills :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  Collected  by  Joshua  Hoopes,  September,  1852.  The  dense 
terminal  panicles  of  this  species  (which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked,) have  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  following. 

3.  M.  MexiC^na,  Trinius.  Culms  ascending,  much  branched ; 
panicles  terminal  and  lateral,  contracted,  dense-flowered ;  glumes 
unequal. 

Agrostis  lateriflora.     Mz.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p,  56. 
Mexican  Muhlenbergia. 

Cvdms  18  inches  to  3  feet  long,  with  numerous  swelling  n/)des,  much  branched 
and  leafy  above,  often  nak(;d  below.  Leaves  2  to  5  inches  long ;  sheaths  compressed, 
smooth,  and  but  partially  embracing  the  culm.    Panicles  numerous, — the  lateral 
ones  partly  sheathed  at  base ;  lov^er  palea  sometimes  terminating  in  an  awn, 
Hab.  Moist  grounds ;  fence-rows,  &c. :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

*  *  Lower  palea  bristle-awned  from  the  tip. 

4.  M.  sylv^tica^  Torr.  ^  Gray.  Culms  ascending,  diffusely 
branched;  panicles  contracted,  densely  many-flowered;  glumes 
nearly  as  long  as  the  lower  palea. 

Agrostis  sylvatica.     Torrey.  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  67. 
Wood  Muhlenbergia. 
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Culms  2  to  3  feet  long,  smooth ;  nodes  swelling.  Leaves  4  to  6  inches  long ; 
^lieaths  smooth,  open.  Panicles  slender,  with  the  spikelets  often  densely  clustered 
on  the  branches ;  glumes  with  a  slender  acumination,  nearly  equal ;  lower  palea 
ending  in  an  awn,  which  is  often  purple,  and  4  or  5  times  as  long  as  the  spikelet. 
Ilab.  Borders  of  woods ;  clearings,  &c. :  frequent.    Ft.  Sept.  Fr.  Octo. 

5.  M,  WJlldenovii^  THnius.  Culm  erect,  nearly  simple; 
panicle  slender,  loosely-flowered;  glumes  about  half  as  long  as  the 
lower  palea. 

Agrostis  tenuiflora.     Willd.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  57. 

WiLLDENOW's    MUHLENBERGIA. 

Culm  about  3  feet  high,  sometimes  with  a  few  appressed  branches,  retrorsely 
pubescent  near  the  nodes.  Leaves  6  to  9  inches  long,  broadish,  rough ;  sheaths 
roughish -pubescent.  Panicle  with  long,  rather  remote,  filiform,  erect  branches. 
Lower  palea  terminating  in  an  awn  which  is  3  or  4  times  as  long  as  the 
spikelet. 
JIab.  Open,  rocky  woodlands :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

6.  M.  diffllsa,  Schreber.  Culms  diffusely  branched,  slender; 
panicles  rather  slender,  often  purplish;  glumes  minute, — the  lower 
one  obsolete. 

Spreading  Muhlenbergia.     Drop-seed  Grass. 

Culms  6  to  12  and  sometimes  18  inches  long,  decumbent,  geniculate,  compressed, 
smooth,  very  slender  and  rather  wiry.  Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  divar- 
icate, roughish;  sAea^^s  smooth,  rather  open,  pubesceht  at  throat.  Panicles  ter- 
minal and  lateral,  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long, — the  branches  alternate,  rather  distant, 
appressed;  spikelets  racemose,  pedicellate;  loWer  palea  terminating  in  a  very 
slender  awn,  which  is  generally  purplish,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  palea, 
Hab.  Pastures;  yards,  &c. :  common,    i^^.  Atig.  i^r.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  delicate  little  grass  is  rather  abundant,  in  autumn; 
but  neither  has  it,  nor  any  of  the  species  here  described,  much 
agricultural  value. 

4t4.  BRACIiYEI.^YTRl7M^  Beauvois. 

[Gr.  Brachys,  short,  and  Elytron,  a  cover ;  alluding  to  the  very  short  glumes.] 
Spikelets  few,  in  a  simple  racemose  panicle,^ — each  spikelet  with  a 
filiform  pedicel  of  an  abortive  second  jloresU  Longer  glume  obsolete  ; 
the  upper  one  subulate,  persistent.  Paleae  involute,  scabrous, — the 
lower  one  5-nervedj  terminating  in  a  long  straight  awn, — the  upper 
one  2-pointed,  the  sterile  pedicel  lodged  in  the  groove  on  its  back. — 
Stamens  2.  Perennial :  rhizoma  creeping ;  culms  simple ;  spikelets 
long. 

1.  B.  arist^tum,  Beauv.    Culm  erect,  retrorsely  pubescent; 
leaves  rather  broadly  lance-linear,  rough,  with  pubescent  sheaths. 
Muhlenbergia  erecta.     Schreb.  Sf  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  58. 
AwNED  Brachyelytrum. 

Culm  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaver  4  to  6  inches  long,  scabrous,  somewhat  hairy, 
ciliate  on  the  margins.  Panicle  erect;  spikelets  all  pedicellate,  half  an  inch  long ; 
paleae  strongly  nerved,  scabrous,  the  lower  one  terminating  in  an  awn,  which  is 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  palea.  Seed  linear,  grooved  on  one  side,  with  a 
long  white  pubescent  acumination. 
Hab,  Rocky  woodlands ;  frequent.    Fl.  July,  Fr.  Aug. 
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Iff  Glumes  and  paleae  not  hristle^ointed ;  florets  surrounded  hy  a  tuft  of  hairs  at 
base. 

415.  CALiAMAGROS^TIS,  Adanson. 

[Gr.  Kalamos,  a  Reed,  and  Agrostis ;  from  its  affinity  to  both.] 
Spikelets  in  an  open,  or  contracted  (sometimes  spiked),  panicle, — 
each  with  a  rvLdimentnTy  pedicel  of  an  abortive  second  floret.  Glumes 
nearly  equal,  keeled,  acute,  longer  than  the  floret,  which  is  invested 
at  base  by  a  tuft  of  white  hairs.  Lower  palea  mostly  awned  on  the 
back, — the  upper  shorter,  with  the  rudimentary  pedicel,  at  its  base, 
often  pencil-tufted.  Stamens  3.  Perennials:  culms  simple,  rigid, 
and  rather  tall. 

1.  C.  COarct^ta^  Torrey.  Panicle  densely  contracted  and  some- 
what spikeform,  glaucous;  lower  palea  shorter  than  the  glumes, 
with  a  rigid  awn  above  the  middle. 
Condensed  Calamageostis. 

Gulm  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high,  erect.    Leaves  6  to  12  inches  long,  somewhat  hah*y 
and  rough,  with  white  keel  and  nerves.    Panicle  terminal,  oblong,  stiffly  erect; 
branches  short,  aggregated;  glumes  with  a  subulate  acumination,  the  margins 
often  purple. 
Hab.  Moist  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  C.  Canadensis,  Beauv.  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
doubtful  Chester  County  plant;  and  I  therefore  omit  it,  for  the 
present. 

C«  Sti^peae:  Inflorescence  r«ce??ios^,  orpanicled;  spikelets  wsw«ZZy 
rather  large ;  paleae  coriaceous,  mostly  shorter  than  the  glumes,  1-  to 
Z-awned  at  apex ;  scales  mostly  3. 

416.  ARIS  TIOA,  L. 

[Latin,  Arista,  an  awn,  or  beard ;  characteristic  of  the  genus.] 
Glumes  unequal,  membranaceous,  often  cuspidate.  Florets  stipitate. 
Paleae  mostly  2, — the  lower  one  involute,  3-awned  at  apex, — the 
upper  one  much  smaller,  or  obsolete.  Stamens  mostly  3 ;  filaments 
adnate  at  base  to  the  stipe  of  the  ovary.  Scales  2.  Culms  wiry, 
branching ;  leaves  narrow,  Often  involute ;  panicle  racemose. 

4^  Awns  distinct,  and  not  articulated  with  the  palea, — </ie  middle  one  &ew^  5ac^'- 
ward,  and  sometimes  contorted. 

1.  A.  dicltotoma,  Mx.   Culms  oblique,    somewhat  dichotom- 
ously  branched;   lateral  awns  minute, — the  middle  one  about  as 
long  as  the  palea,  and  contorted. 
Forked  Aristida.     Poverty-Grass. 

Annual  ?    Culms  9  to  15  inches  long,  oblique  or  decumbent,  geniculate,  smooth. 
Leaves  2  to  8  inches  long,  flat,  with  setaceous  points :  sheaths  very  short,  open, 
hairy  at  throat.    SpiJcelets  elongated,  slender,  on  clavate  peduncles. 
Hab.  Dry,  slaty  hills :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

5J.  A. gracilis,  Ml.  Culms  erect,  branched  at  base,  very  slender; 

lateral  awns  as  long  as  the  palea, — the  middle  one  twice  as  long, 

bent  back  but  not  contorted. 

A.  stricta.     FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  63. 

Slendee  Aristida.     Poverty-grass. 
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Annual.    Culms  6  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  smooth.     Leaves  1  to  6  inches  long, 
setaceously  narrow,  erect,  involute  toward  the  apex ;  sheaths  short,  with  long 
hairs  at  throat.    Spilcelets  acicular,  in  a  very  slender  erect  racemose  panicle. 
Hah.  Sterile  old  fields,  and  dry  banks :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs,  These  dry  slender  grasses  are  remarkably  worthless,  to  the 
Farmer, — as  their  common  name  would  indicate. 

TRIBE  3.  CHLORID''EAE. 
Spikelets  rarely  1-  usually  several-flowered,  with  the  upper  or  terminal  floret  im- 
perfect, disposed  in  onej-sided  racemose  or  digitate  spikes ;  glumes  persistent, — the 
wjjper  one  appearing  as  the  outer  one ;  rachis  not  jointed ;  stamens  2  or  3. 

§1.  Spikelets  strictly  1-flowered, — in  peduncidate  pendulous  spikes. 

41^.  SPARXriVA,  Schreber. 
[Gr.  Spartin,  or  Spai'tine,  a  cord ;  from  its  long  tough  leaves.] 
Spikelets  much  compressed,  closely  imbricated  in  2  rows  on  the 
outer  side  of  a  triangular  rachis.  Glumes  unequal,  acute,  or  bristle- 
pointed,  serrulate  on  the  keel, — the  upper  one  larger.  Paleae 
membranaceous,  awnless,  shorter  than  the  upper  glume.  Stamens  3. 
Perennials:  rhizomas  extensively  creeping;  culms  simple,  reed-like; 
leaves  long,  and  sublinear;  s/'/A-es  racemose,  smooth. 

1*  S.  cynosuroldeSj  Willd.  Culms  rather  slender ;  leaves  nar- 
row, tapering  to  a  point;  spikes  5  to  10,  scattered;  glumes  bristle- 
pointed. 
Cynosurus-like  Spartina.     Cord-grass. 

Cvlm  3  to  5  feet  high.    Leaves  2  feet,  or  more,  in  length,  and  less  than  half  an 
inch  wide,  inclining  to  become  involute.    Spikes  ly^  to  3  inches  long,  alternate, 
on  peduncles  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length.    Anthers  pale  yellow.    Stylei 
united  to  near  the  summit :  stigmas  white.    Seed  compressed. 
HaJb.  Margin  of  the  Schuylkill :  rare.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

g  2.  Spikelets  ly^-flowered ;  i.  e.  with  1  (rarely  2  or  3)  perfect,  and  1  imperfect,  or 
rudimentary  floret. 

4t8.    BOUTEIiOU^Aj,  Lagasca. 

[Probably  named  after  some  Spanish  Botanist.] 
Spikelets  crowded  and  closely  sessile  in  a  short  spike,  on  one  side  of 
2i,fiat  rachis, — the  spikes  in  a  simple  raceme.  Glumes  keeled, — the 
lower  one  shorter.  Lower  palea  of  the  perfect  floret  3-nerved,  3- 
toothed  at  apex, — the  upper  palea  2-nerved  and  2-toothed,  the 
nerves  projecting  in  mucronate  points;  while  in  the  pedicellate 
abortive  floret,  the  nerves  of  the  lower  palea  are  extended  into  bristle- 
like  awns.  Stamens  3.  Perennial:  culms  cespitose,  erect,  wiry; 
leaves  and  sheaths  hairy  ;  spikes  short,  sub-secund,  often  purplish. 

1.  B.  ra.ceill{^sa.9  Lag.  Spikes  numerous,  distichously  alternate, 
on  short  flat  peduncles,  spreading,  finally  deflected  and  turned  to 
one  side. 

Atheropogon  apludoides.     3Iuhl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  81. 
Racemose  Bouteloua. 

Culms  1  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  often  geniculate  at  base.  Leaves  6  to  12  inches  long, 
attenuate  toward  the  apex,  and  inclining  to  became  involute.    SIpikes  20  to  40,— 
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each  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  containing  6  or  8  spikelets,  -which  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows  on  the  under  side  of  the  spreading  or  reflected  rachis.    Fi^rfect 
fiorets  sessile ;  aw^Aers  bright  red. 
Hab.  Dry  banks ;  Serpentine  rocks :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  remarkable,  and  rather  pretty  grass,  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  Serpentine  rocks,  in  Chester  County. 
It  has  but  little  agricultural  value. 

§3.  S>j^ik.eleta  severalrflowered ;  i>enc&rp  loose,  like  a  utricle. 

4'r9.  EliEUSrJVE,  Gaertner. 
[From  Eleusis ;  where  Ckres,  the  Goddess  of  harvests,  was  worshipped.] 
Spikelets  2-  to  6-flowered,  with  a  terminal  naked  rudiment,  closely 
imbricate-spiked  on  one  side  of  Sbjlattish  rachis, — the  spikes  digitate 
or  fascicled.  Glumes  unequal,  shorter  than  the  florets,  keeled, 
pointless.  Paleae  membranaceous,  awnless, — the  lower  one  ovate, 
keeled, — the  upper  one  smaller,  2-keeled.  Stamens  3.  Pericarp 
thin  and  membranaceous,  loose  on  the  transversely  rugose  seed. 
Annual :  culms  low  and  spreading ;  spikes  2  to  4,  or  6  (rarely  soli- 
tary), pale  green. 

1.  E.  Indica,  Gaertner.     Culms  branched  at  base,  ascending,  com- 
pressed ;  spikelets  lance-ovate,  about  5-flowered. 
Indian  Eleusine.     Dog's-tail  Grass. 

Culms  6  to  12  or  18  inches  long,  oblique,  or  nearly  procumbent,  smooth.   Leaves 
2  to  12  inches  long,  rather  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  culm,  linear ;  sheaths  loose, 
pilose  at  the  throat.    Spikes  1  or  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  smooth.    Grain  trian- 
gular-ovoid, dark  brown. 
Hab.  Farm-yards,  &c.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  extensively  naturalized,  here, — and  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  makes  a  fine  green  carpeting  for  yards,  and  lanes, 
that  had  been  previously  naked  and  muddy.  Cattle  and  hogs  are 
fond  of  feeding  on  it. 

TRIBE  4.  FESTUCIN^EAE.! 

Spikelets  several-  (few-  to  many-)  flowered,  often  with  the  uppermost  (rarely  the 
lowest)  Jioret  imperfect,  or  abortive, — usually  disposed  in  open  panicles ;  paleae, 
pointless, — or  the  lower  one  sometimes  tipt  with  a  straight  awn,  or  bristle ;  stameni 
1  tt»  3 ;  scales  2. 

§1.  Grain  free  in  the  paleae,  and  smooth. 

A.  Lowest  floret  of  the  spikelet  imperfect. 

480.  PHRAOMrXES,  Trinius. 
[Gr.  Phragmos,  a  partition,  or  hedge ;  from  its  alleged  use,  as  such.] 
Spikelets  lance-linear,  3-  to  5-  or  7-flowered ;  fiorets  rather  distant, 
on  conspicuously  silky-bearded  pedicels, — all  perfect  and  triandrous, 
except  the  lowest,  which  is  sessile,  and  either  neutral,  or  monandrous, 
and  naked  at  base.  Glumes  shorter  than  the  florets,  very  unequal, 
keeled,  j^aZe^e  slender,  unequal, — the  lower  one  much  longer,  with  a 
long  involute  awn-like  acumination.  Perennials :  culm  simple,  tall 
and  stout;  leaves  broad;  panicle  terminal,  large. 
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1.  P.  COmilltlllis,  Trin.     Culm  terete,  smooth ;  leaves  lance- 
olate ;  panicle  loosely  expanded ;  spikelets  3-  to  5-fiowered. 
Arundo  Phragmites.     L.  <j'  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  j).  61. 
Common  Phragmites.     Reed-Grass. 

Culm  8  to  12  feet  high,  and  often  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  at  base.  Leaves 
1  to  2  feet  long,  and  about  2  inches  wide  at  base,  attenuated  at  apex,  glaucous, 
scabrous  on  the  margins ;  sheaths  closely  embracing  the  culm.  Panicle  much 
branched, — the  branches  semi-verticillate,  long  and  slender,  with  a  tuft  of  soft 
hairs  at  base;  spi7ie?e^5  usually  3-flowered, — the  lowest fioreis  staminate, — the  ped- 
i'^els  of  the  upper  florets  finally  clothed  with  white  silky  hairs  which  are  nearly  as 
long  as  the  florets  (though  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  young  panicle). 
Hab.  Swamps ;  Wynn's  meadows,  Brandy  wine :  rare.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  stout  grass — which  attains  to  the  usual  size  of  Broom- 
corn — seems  to  be  common  to  both  hemispheres.  It  is,  however,  of 
little  value  in  agriculture.  A  nearly  allied  plant  (Arundo  Donax,  L.) 
is  often  seen  in  the  yards  and  gardens  of  the  curious,  under  the 
name  of  cane. 

B.  Lower  florets  perfect, — the  terminal  ones  abortive. 

a.  Lower  palea  2-  or  Z-pointed  at  apex. 

481.  TRICUS^PIS^  BeMvois. 

[Latin, — meaning  S-pointed ;  in  reference  to  the  lower  palea.] 
SpiJcelets  subterete,  3-  to  12-  (usually  4-  or  5-)  flowered, — the  ter- 
minal one  abortive.  Glumes  unequal,  mucronate.  Rachis  of  the 
spikelet  bearded  below  each  floret.  Paleae  chartaceous, — the  lower 
one  much  larger  than  the  upper,  convex,  hairy  on  the  back,  3- 
nerved,  tricuspids te  at  apex  by  the  projection  of  the  nerves, — the 
upper  palea  emarginate,  2-keeled.  Stamens  3.  Stigmas  plumose, 
dark  purple.  Perennials :  culms  erect,  hard  and  smooth ;  panicle 
very  loose,  and  spreading,  usually  purple. 

1.  T,  seslerioides,  Torrey.     Points  of  the  nerves,  in  the  lower 
palea,  scarcely  exceeding  the  intermediate  membranous  teeth, — the 
apex  thus  appearing  5-toothed. 
Sesleria-like  Tricuspis.     Tall  Red-top. 

Calm  3  to  4  or  5  feet  high.  Leaves  6  to  15  inches  long ;  s7i6ai7?s bearded  at  throat, 
— upper  ones  smooth,  those  below  often  quite  hairy.  Panicle  somewhat  nodding, 
— the  bratiches  alteTna.te,  or  in  pairs,  long,  flexuose,  smooth,  pilose  in  the  axils. — 
Spikelets  on  short  peduncles,  alternate  and  rather  distant  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  usually  4-flowered.  Seed  oval,  a  little  gibbous,  2  horned  at  apex. 
Hab.  Sandy  banks,  and  old  fields :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  grass — though  lauded  by  Pursh — is  certainly  of  very 
little  agricultural  value. 

b.  Lower  palea  l-pointed,  or  mucronate. 

482.  DAC^TYLIS,  L. 

[Gr.  DdktyloSy  a  finger ;  in  reference  to  the  form,  or  size,  of  the  spikes.] 
Spikelets  3-  to  6-flowered,  compressed,  crowded  in  dense  one-sided 
paniculate  clusters.      Glumes  unequal,  acuminate,  ciliate-scabrous  on 
the  keel.     Paleae  nearly  equal,  acuminate, — the  lower  one  emargin- 
ate, cuspidate,  5-nerved, — the  upper  one  2-keeled,  bifid  at  apex. 
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Stamens  3.  Scales  bifid.  Grain  lance-oblong,  acute  at  each  end. 
Perennials :  culms  cespitose,  rather  stout ;  the  clustered  spikelets 
pale  green. 

1,  D.  GLOMERATA,  L.  Kough  and  glaucous;  panicle  distantly 
branched ;  spikelets  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Clustered  Dactylis.  Orchard-Grass.  Rough  Cock's-foot  Grass. 
Ce^ms  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high.  Leaves  Q  to  18  inches  long;  sheaths  striate;  UguU 
elongated,  lacerate.  Pawic?e  racemose  at  summit,  rather  one-sided;  branches  Bio 
5,  solitary,  erect,  subdivided  toward  the  extremity ;  spikelets  about  4-flowered. 
Hab.  Fields,  orchards,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  Cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  naturalized  among  us.  It  is 
more  valued  for  pasture,  than  for  hai/.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  and 
is  speedily  reproduced  after  being  cut,  or  eaten  down  by  Stock :  so 
much  so,  that  we  may  almost  literally  apply  to  it  the  lines  of 
Virgil — 

"  Et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus 
Exiguk  tan  turn  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet." — Georg.  2. 

or,  as  SoTHEBY  renders  them — 

"Cool  dews  restore  beneath  night's  transient  hours, 
All  that  the  herd  each  live-long  days  devours." 

c.  Lower  ]^aAesimostly  pointless.    J  Glumes  very  dissimilar. 

483.  REBOUXEA,  Kunth. 

[Named  from  Eugene  de  Keboul) — an  Italian  Botanist.] 
Spikelets  usually  2-flowered,  with  an  abortive  pedicel-like  rudiment 
of  a  third,  in  a  contracted  slender  panicle.  Glumes  nearly  equal  in 
length,  rather  shorter  than  fi\Q  florets, — the  lower  one  narrowly 
linear,  1-nerved  and  keeled, — the  upper  one  obovate,  3-nerved. — 
Lower  palea  oblong,  obtuse,  chartaceous, — the  upper  one  very  thin 
and  hyaline.  Stamens  3.  Grain  linear-oblong,  not  grooved.  Per- 
ennials :  culms  slender ;  leaves  and  sheaths  more  or  less  pubescent. 

1.  R.  PennsylV^nica^  A.  Gray.  Panicle  long  and  slender, 
rather  loose ;  spikelets  a  little  compressed,  shining ;  upper  glume 
barely  obtuse. 

Koeleria  Pennsylvanica.     DO.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  65. 
Pennsylvanian  Reboulea. 

Ctdms  2  to  3  feet  high.    Leaves  2  to  6  inches  long  ;  sheathe  sometimes  smoothish . 
Panicle  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  very  slender;  spikelets  not  crowded,  pale  yellowish- 
green. 
Hab.  Moist  woodlands,  and  low  grounds ;  frequent.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

2.  R.,  obtusata..  A,  Gray.  Panicle  oblong,  rather  dense,  some- 
what interrupted ;  upper  glume  rounded-truncate,  roughish. 
Koeleria  truncata.     Torrey.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  66. 

Blunted  Reboulea. 

Culms  about  2  feet  high.    Leaves  3  to  8  inches  long;  sheaths  striate,  usually 
softly  pilose.    Panicle  3  to  4  or  6  inches  long,  contracted, — the  branches  short  and 
nearly  erect;   spikelets  crowded,  glaucous  or  ash-colored, — appearing  somewhat 
acuminate,  by  reason  of  the  paleae  projecting  beyond  the  glumes. 
Hab.  Fields  and  open  woodlands :  not  very  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 
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J  t  Glumes  nearly  similar,  tluough  often  unequal. 
H-  Lower  palea  convex,  not  keeled. 

484,  GL.YCE^RIA,  R.  Brown. 

[Gr.  Glykerob;  sweet ;  alluding  to  the  sweet  taste  of  the  seeda.] 
Spikelets  several-  or  many-flowered;  florets  oblong,  sessile,  early 
deciduous  with  the  joints  of  the  racMs,  leaving  the  persistent  mem- 
branaceous glumes  behind.  Paleae  nearly  equal,  naked,  somewhat 
chartaceous, — the  lower  one  mostly  7-nerved,  usually  scarious  at 
apex, — upper  one  2-keeled.  Stamens  3,  or  2.  Scales  2,  truncate, 
more  or  less  connate.  Stigmas  plumose,  the  hairs  dichotomous ; 
grain  oblong.  Perennial,  smooth,  semi-aquatic  grasses :  culms  sim- 
ple, often  tall ;  leaves  flat ;  sheaths  nearly  entire,  or  united  round  the 
culm. 

f  Spikelets  ovate ;  upper  palea  entire,  and  very  obtuse  ;  stamens  2. 

1.  €r.  Canadensis,  Trinius.  Panicle  oblong-pyramidal,  finally 
spreading ;  spikelets  6-  to  8-flowered,  drooping,  becoming  broad ; 
glumes  purplish. 

Canadian  Glyceria. 

(Mm  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high.    Leaves  6  to  15  inches  long,  roughish  and  somewhat 
glaucous;  sheaths  smooth;  liguU  ovate.    Panicle  6  to  9  inches  long, — the  branches 
Tirgate,  at  length  much  spreading;  spikelets  about  two  lines  long;  glumes  much 
shorter  than  the  florets ;  grain  oblong,  brown. 
Hab.  Margins  of  swamps:  not  common,    i?'^  July.  JFV.  Aug. 

Obs.  Collected  on  the  northern  side  of  the  County,  in  1841,  by 
Mr.  John  M'Minn.  The  G.  elongatg,  Trin. — (inserted  in  the  2nd 
Edition,  as  Poa  elongata,  Torrey — )  seems  yet  to  be  an  uncertain 
plant,  of  the  County ;  and  therefore  is  now  omitted. 

ft  Spikelets  ovate-oblong,  diffusely  panided;  upper  palea  2-toothed  at  apex;  sta- 
mens 3. 

2.  Cr.  nervata,  Trin.  Spikelets  numerous,  3-  to  5-  or  7-flowered, 
nodding  on  the  very  slender  branches ;  paleae  oval,  obtuse,  nearly 
equal, — the  lower  one  prominently  nerved. 

Poa  nervata.     Willd.  J*  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  76. 
Neeved  Glyceria. 

Culm  3  to  4  feet  high,  slender.  Leaves  6  to  15  inches  long,  rough  on  the  upper 
surface;  sheaths  striate,  roughish;  liguU  oblong-ovate.  Panicle  with  the  loose 
spreading  branches  by  twos  or  threes,  subdivided,  angular  and  scabrous ;  florets 
caducous ;  glumes  very  small ;  upx>er  palea  subcoriaceous,  concave  above ;  grain 
ovate,  acute,  dark  brown. 
Hat).  Swamps,  and  along  muddy  rivulets:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  i^.  July. 

fffSpikelets  linear,  appressed  on  the  branches  of  a  racemose  elongated  panick ; 
ligale  long ;  stamens  3. 

3.  G.  flilitans,  R.  Brown.  Spikelets  7-  to  13-flowered;  lower 
palea  oblong,  obtuse,  erosely  dentate  at  apex,  longer  than  the  upper 
one. 

Floating  Glyceria.     Manna-grass. 
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Culm  4  to  6  feet  high,  erect,  or  ascending,  compressed.  Leaves  4  to  10  inches 
long,  lance-linear,  scabrous  on  the  margins  and  npper  surface;  sheaths  nerved, 
smooth ;  Ugiile  yery  large,  oblong.  Panicle  9  to  15  inches  long,  partly  concealed 
in  the  sheath  of  the  upper  leaf ;  branches  mostly  simple ;  spikelets  about  an  incb 
long;  anthers  large,  yellow;  scales  subcordate ;  grain  linear-oblong. 
J3a6.  Shallow  ponds,  and  wet  places :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

•t-  -t-  Lower  palea  usually  compressed^  or  keeled;  panicle  generally  open. 

485.  PO'A,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  n  ame  for  herbage,  or  pasture.] 
Spikelets  ovate,  or  oblong,  compressed,  few-  or  several-flowered. — 
Glumes  mostly  shorter  than  the  florets, — the  lower  one  smaller. 
Loiver  palea  herbaceous,  with  a  scarious  margin,  keeled,  or  convex, 
pointless,  5-nerved, — the  nerves  often  clothed  at  base  with  cobweb' 
like  hairs;  upper  palea  rather  smaller,  membranaceous,  2-keeled, 
deciduous  with  the  lower  one.  Stamens  2,  or  3.  Stigmas  simply 
plumose.     Grain  oblong.     Culms  cespitose. 

t  Panicle-branches  mostly  1  or  2  at  a  node. 
*  Branches  smooth  and  short ;  florets  not  webbed  at  base. 

1.  P.  dnnua^  L.  Culms  short,  spreading,  compressed;  leaves  short; 
spikelets  3-  to  7-flowered,  on  short  pedicels,  rather  crowded. 
Annual  Poa.     Early,  or  Dwarf  Meadow-grass. 
Oidms  3  to  9  inches  long,  often  nearly  procumbent,  geniculate,  glabrous.  Leavei 

I  to  3  inches  long ;  sheaths  loose,  smooth ;  ligule  oblong,  dentate.  PanicU  often 
rather  secund, — the  branches  solitary,  subdivided. 

Hob.  Yards ;  along  foot-paths,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  June. 

Obs.  I  incline  to  think  this  humble  species  is  not  indigenous, 
here.  Stillingpleet  sayS^  it  <' makes  the  finest  of  turfs.  It  grows 
every  where  by  way  sides,  and  on  rich  commons  (in  England).  It 
is  called  in  some  parts  the  Suffolk  Grass." 

*  *  Panicle-branches  long,  roughish ;  florets  webbed  at  base. 

2»  P.  pun^ens^  Nuttall.     Culms  compressed;  radical  leaves 
long,  linear, — those  of  the  culm  few,  short,  and  cuspidate ;  spike- 
lets 3-  to  5-flowered,  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Pungent  Poa. 

Perennial.  Culms  1  to  2  feet  long,  glabrous,  somewhat  cespitose.  Leaves  2  to  9 
inches  in  length, — usually  2  on  the  culm;  sheathe  striate,  roughish,  rather  loose; 
ligide  truncate,  lacerate,  sometimes  abruptly  acuminate.  Panicle  nearly  simple, 
small,  spreading  below,  contracted  and  almost  racemose  at  summit ;  branches  in 
twos  or  threes ;  grain  oblong,  2-horned  at  apex. 
Hob.  Hilly  woodlands,  along  Brandywine :  not  common.    Fl.  April.  Fr.  May. 

Obs.  This  early-flowering  species  (which  by  a  singular  misnomer 
has  been  also  called  P.  autumnalis,)  is  frequent  in  woodlands  along 
the  Brandywine ;  but  I  have  rarely  met  with  it  elsewhere. 

I I  Panicle-branches  in  semi-verticils  of  3  to  5,  or  more;  spikelets subsessHCj  cnnvded 

on  the  branches;  florets  more  or  less  webbed  at  base. 

3.  P'  trividlisy  L.  Culms  sub-terete  and,  with  the  sheaths,  retrorsely 
scabrous;  ligule  elongated,  acuminate;  spikelets  2- to  3-flowered; 
florets  slightly  webbed. 
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Trivial  (or  way-side)  Poa.     Rough  Meadow-grass. 

I'erenmal.    Culms  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  often  declined  at  base,  geniculate,  stolon' 
iferous.    Leaves  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long;  sJieaths  striate-nerved ;  Ugule  remarkably 
large  and  whitish.    Fanich  loose,  expanding. 
Ilab.  Moist  places.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  following  one, — 
but  is  decidedly  inferior  in  value.  The  features  mentioned  will 
readily  serve  to  distinguish  them. 

4,  F.pratensis,  L.  Culms  erect,  terete  and,  with  the  sheaths,  smooth ; 
ligule  short,  truncate ;  spikelets  3-  to  5-flowered ;  florets  conspicu- 
ously webbed. 

Meadow  Poa.     Smooth  Meadow-grass.     Green-Grass. 

Perennial.  Culms  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high.  Fadical  leaves  often  very  numerou?, 
and  very  long  (1  to  2  feet,  or  more,  in  rich  soils),  scarcely  a  line  wide,  and  exactly 
linear,  terminating  abruptly  in  a  boat-shaped  or  keeled  point,  deep-green,— cwZw 
leaves  shorter  than  the  sheaths-  Panicle  at  first  rather  contracted,  finally  expand- 
ing and  pyramidal. 
Hah.  Fields,  meadows,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  This  varies  greatly,  in  size  and  appearance,  when  growing 
in  different  soils  and  situations.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  foreigner  ; 
but  is  thoroughly  naturalized.  In  our  best  soils,  the  radical  leaves 
are  very  luxuriant, — when  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Green- 
Grass."  It  is  the  profusion  of  the  nutritious  radical  leaves,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  excellence  of  this  grass, — which  is,  indeed,  the 
most  valuable  known  in  our  pastures.  The  slender  culms  afford  a 
good  material  for  the  manufacture  of  Leghorn  hats. 

5.  P.  compressa,  L.  Culms  ascending,  much  compressed  and,  with 
the  sheaths,  smooth ;  panicle  contracted,  somewhat  one-sided. 
Compressed  Poa.     Blue-Grass.     Wire-Grass. 

Perennial.  Bhizomas  branching  and  creeping.  Culms  9  to  18  inches  long, 
oblique  and  geniculate,  often  procumbent  and  radicating  at  base.  Leaves  2  or  3  to 
5  or  6  inches  long,  linear,  keeled,  and,  with  th<3  culm,  of  a  bluish-green,  or  glau- 
cous hue.  Panicle  at  first  almost  spicate,  finally  expanding;  spikelets  5-  or  6-flow- 
ered,  often  purplish. 
Hab.  Fields,  and  pastures.    Nat.  of  Earope.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  species  is  also  thoroughly  naturalized,  and  is  universally 
known,  here,  by  the  name  of  Blue-grass, — though,  in  Kentucky,  that 
name  is  given  to  the  preceding  (our  Green- Grass).  It  affords  much 
less  pasture  than  the  Green-Grass, — and  therefore  is  less  valuable  ; 
but  what  there  is,  is  believed  to  be  even  more  nutritious.  The 
rhizomas  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life, — which  renders  the  grass 
rather  troublesome,  in  cultivated  grounds,  among  other  crops. 

486.  ERAGROS^TIS,  Beauvois. 

[Perhaps  from  the  Gr.  Fra,  the  earth,  and  J^rosiis ;  being  sometimes  procumbent.] 
Spikelets  nearly  as  in  Foa,  few-  or  many-flowered,  in  an  open  panicle. 
Glumes  unequal.  Lower  palea  8-nerved,  not  webbed  at  base, — the 
upper  one  persistent  on  the  rachis.  Chiefly  annuals:  culms  often 
branching,  geniculate  and  oblique,  or  sometimes  creeping ;  ligule 
short,  often  bearded. 
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1.  E,  megastcichya^  Link.  Panicle-branches  single,  or  in  pairs, 
mostly  naked  in  the  axils;  spikelets  8-  to  30-  or  40-flowered, 
usually  lead-colored. 

Poa  Eragrostis.     L.  ^  FL  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p,  79. 
Large-spiked  Eragrostis. 

CvLms  6  inches  to  1  or  even  2  feet  long,  somewhat  decumbent,  smooth.    Leaves  3 
to  6  inches  in  length,  lance-linear;  sheatJis  striate,  smooth,  somewhat  pilose  at 
throat.     Panicle  pyramidal, — the  branches  flexuose,  scabrous,  the  subdivisions 
often  bearing  2,  3,  or  4  ovate-oblong  spikdets;  grain  roundish-ovoid,  brown. 
Hab.  Gardens,  roadsides,  &g.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr,  Sept. 

Obs.  This  grass,  when  fresh  gathered,  emits  a  peculiar  and  rather 
unpleasant  odor, — as  if  scorched. 

2.  E.  pilbsa^  BeauYois.  Lower  panicle-branches  subverticillate, 
hairy  in  the  axils ;  sheaths  with  long  white  hairs  at  throat ;  spike- 
lets  5-  to  12-flowered ;  glumes  very  unequal. 

Poa  pilosa.     L.  ^  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  78. 
Hairy  Eragrostis, 

Calms  6  to  12  inches  long,  often  decumbent  and  geniculate  at  base,  slender, 
smooth.    Leaves  1  to  3  or  4  inches  in  length.    Panicle  loose;  branches  flexuose ; 
spikelets  sub-linear ;  grain  oblong,  brown. 
Mab,  Gardens,  roadsides,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

3.  E.  capill^ris,  Hees,  Panicle-branches  very  slender,  naked 
in  the  axils ;  spikelets  about  3-flowered,  green,  on  long  capillary 
pedicels. 

Poa  capillaris.    L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  77. 
Capillary,  or  Hair-panicled  Eragrostis. 

(Mms  6  to  12  inches  long,  oblique,  or  erect,  somewhat  compressed,  much  branch- 
ed at  base,  smooth.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches  in  length ;  sheaths  rather  loose,  often 
ciliate  along  the  margins.  Panicle  long  (often  longer  than  the  culm),  loose,  much 
branched;  spikelets  ovate,  sometimes  5-flowered;  glumes  nearly  equal;  grain  oval, 
gibbous  at  base,  reddish-brown. 
Bab.  Sandy  soils;  slaty  hills :  not  very  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  A  variety  of  this, — with  an  erect  culm,  long  radical  leaves,  and 
a  large  capillary  panicle,  with  spikelets  1-  to  3-flowered, — occurs 
on  our  slaty  hills. 

4.  E.  Spect^bilis^  A.  Gray.  Panicle-branches  rigid,  finally 
divaricate,  bearded  in  the  axils ;  spikelets  5-  to  10-flowered,  mostly 
purple. 

Poa  hirsuta.     Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  78.  not  of  Mx. 
Showy  Eragrostis. 

Culm  9  to  18  inches  long,  rather  stout,  mostly  simple  and  smooth.    Leaves  6  to 
15  inches  long;  sheaths  loose,  longer  than  the  internodes, — the  lower  ones  hairy, 
upper  ones  smooth;  liguk  densely  bearded.     i^wicZc  8  to  15  inches  long,  much 
branched ;  spikelets  lance-oblong ;  glumes  nearly  equal ;  grain  minute,  purple. 
Hah.  Sterile,  sandy  fields;  roadsides,  &c.:  frequent,    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  handsome,  showy  grass,  has  no  agricultural  value; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  preceding  species, 
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22.  Grain  mostly  adherent  to  the  upper  paka,  hairy  at  summit;  lower  palea  charta.' 
ceouSf  or  coriaceous. 

481'.  FESTU^CA,  L. 

.   [An  ancient  Latin  name.] 

Spikelets  oblong,  subterete,  rather  dry  and  harsh,  2-  3-  or  many- 
flowered,  panicled,  or  racemose;  florets  not  cobwebby  at  base. — 
Glumes  unequal,  mostly  keeled,  shorter  than  the  florets.  Lower 
palea  subcoriaceous,  convex,  nerveless,  not  scariously  margined, 
either  awned,  mucronate,  or  pointless.  Stamens  mostly  3. 
t  Florets  awned  from  the  tip;  panicle  contracted^  racemose. 

1.  F.  ten^Ua,  Willd.  Culm  filiform ;  leaves  setaceous ;  panicle 
somewhat  secund ;  spikelets  3-  to  9-flowered. 

Tender,  or  Little  Festuca. 

Annual.    Culm  6  to  12  inches  high,  often  growing  in  bunches.    Leaves  1  to  3 
inches  long,  setaceously  linear ;  sheaths  slightly  pubescent.    Panicle  2  to  4  inches 
long, — the  lower  branches  in  pairs ;  spikelets  usually  5-  to  7-flowered,  becoming 
brown  when  old  ;  grain  linear,  grooved  on  the  upper  side. 
Hob.  Dry,  sterile  banks :  frequent,    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

j-fMoTGta  pointless,  or  merely  mucronate;  panicle  open;  grain  sometimes  fre«. 

2,  F,  elMor,  L.  Panicle  spreading,  and  somewhat  nodding ;  spike- 
lets 4-  to  6-flowered ;  lower  palea  somewhat  mucronate. 

Taller  Festuca. 

Perennial     Culm  3  to  4  or  5  feet  high*    Leaves  9  to  15  inches  long;  sheaihi 
smooth;  ligule  rery  short.     Panicle  5  to  10  inches  long,  generally  nodding; 
branches  mostly  in  pairs.    Grain  oval,  concave  on  the  upper  side. 
Hob.  Wet  meadows.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs*  This  is  partially  naturalized, — but  is  much  less  common, 
and  also  less  valuable,  than  the  next  following  ;  to  which,  however, 
it  is  nearly  allied. 

3,  F.  prat^nsis,  Hudson.  Panicle  rather  erect  and  secund ;  spike- 
lets 7-  to  9-flowered ;  lower  palea  never  mucronate. 

Meadow  Festuca.     Fescue-Grass. 

Perennial.  Cidm  2  to  3  feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves  4  to  8  and  12  inches  long, 
lance-liuear,  tapering  to  a  point,  smooth  and  shining,  yellowish-green, — the  radi- 
cal ones  numerous ;  sheaths  smooth ;  ligule  very  short  or  obsolete.  Panicle  4  to  8 
inches  long;  branches  generally  single,  often  subdivided;  spikelets  racemose  on 
the  branches,  frequently  purplish. 
Hob.  Fields,  waysides,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Ohs.  This  is  a  valuable  grass, — and  has  become  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  all  our  good  lands. 

4.  F.  niltans^  Willd.  Panicle  of  several  long  slender  naked 
branches,  which  are  mostly  in  pairs ;  spikelets  subterminal,  pedicel- 
late, finally  nodding,  about  3-flowered. 

Nodding  Festuca. 

Perennial.    Culm  about  3  feet  high,  rather  slender,  smooth ;  nodes  blaekish.~ 
Leaves  6  to  12  inches  long,  deep  green;  sheaths  nerved,  often  pilose;  ligtde  short, 
serrate.    Panicle  very  loose ;  spikelets  few,  2  to  5  flowered ;  Jlordi  rather  tumid. 
Hob.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.  Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 
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488.  BRO  MIJS,  L, 
[6r.  Bromay  food ;  Bromos  was  an  ancient  name  for  Oats.] 

Spihelets  ovate-  or  oblong-lanceolate,  somewhat  compressed,  3-  or  5- 
to  many-flowered,  in  a  loose  panicle.  Glumes  unequal, — the  lower, 
1-  to  6-nerved, — the  upper,  3-  to  9-nerved.  Lower  palea  convex, 
bifid  at  apex,  usually  awned  a  little  below  the  tip ;  upper  palea 
pectinate-ciliate  on  the  two  keels,  finally  adhering  to  the  groove  of 
the  linear-oblong  grain.  Stamens  3.  Coarse  grasses,  with  rather 
large  spikelets,  which  are  finally  nodding. 

1.  B.  ciliatllS^  L,  Panicle  compound,  with  elongated  branches; 

spikelets  lanceolate;  florets  pubescent,  and  conspicuously  ciliate, 

rather  longer  than  the  straight  awn. 

B.  pubescens.     Muhl.  ^  Fl.  Cestr,  ed.  2.  p.  70. 

Ciliate  Bromus.    Wild  Brome-grass. 

Perennial.  Culm  3  to  4  feet  high,  smooth  above ;  nodes  black.  Leaves  6  to  12 
inches  long,  pilose  on  the  upper  surface ;  sheaths  nerved, — the  lower  ones  retrorsely 
pilose,  the  upper  ones  smooth.  Panicle  very  loose, — the  branches  in  pairs,  or  3  to 
6,  slender,  subdivided,  flexuose  and  sharply  scabrous ;  spikelets  about  lO-flowered ; 
lower  glume  smaller,  almost  subulate,  1-nerved, — the  Upper  one  3-nerved.  Lower 
palea  7-nerved,  clothed  with  appressed  h&ita. 
HaJ).  Woodlands ;  frequent.    Fl.  Jun^e.  Pr.  July. 

fl,B.  secaUnuSyJj.  Panicle-branches  nearly  simple;  spikelets OYate- 
oblong,  somewhat  turgid ;  florets  sifiooth,  distinct,  longer  than  the 
flexuose  awn. 
Rye  Bromus.    Cheat.    Chess. 

Annual.  Culm  3  to  4  feet  high,  smooth ;  nodes  pubescent.  Leaves  6  to  12  inches 
long,  rough  end  pilose  on  the  upper  surface ;  sheaths  smooth ;  ligule  oblong,  lacin- 
iate-dentate.  Panicle  4  to  8  inches  long, — the  branches  semi-verticillate ;  rough 
and  pubescent;  spikektsS-ov  10-flowered ;  lower  glume  shorter,  5-nerved,  some- 
times mucronate, — the  upper  one  7-nerved,  obtuse,  or  emarginate.  Lower  palea 
obscurely  7-nerved,  slightly  pubescent  near  the  apex,— the  awn  sometimes  want- 
ing, or  a  mere  rudiment.  Grain  closely  embraced  by  th«  lower  palea, — ^ttie  upper 
palea  doubled  in  the  groove,  and  adherent. 
ffaJb.  Grain-fields,  and  pastures.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  foreigner  is  a  well-known  intruder  among  ou^  crops  of 
Wheat  and  Rye, — and  often  appears  in  the  same  fields,  for  a  year 
or  two,  after  those  crops ;  but,  being  an  annual,  it  is  soon  choked 
out  by  the  perennial  grasses.  The  vulgar  error,  that  this  plant  is 
transformed  Whe^t,  came  to  us  with  the  earliest  Immigrants, — and, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  "march  of  mind,"  it  yet  prevails  among 
a  certain  class  of  our  farmers^  to  a  considerable  extent.  Any  one, 
however,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  uniformity  and 
constancy  of  the  Laws  which  govern  the  development  of  living 
bodies,  and  yet  persists  in  believing  in  the  transmutation  of  genera 
and  species,  may  be  fairly  placed  in  the  category  of  him  who  be- 
lieves in  equivocal  generation, — of  whom  it  is  said,  in  the  Am<£.nitates 
Academicae,   "cert^  fungum  habet  pro  cerebro." 

3.  B.  mdllis?  L.     Panicle  erect,  somewhat  spreading;   spikelets 
ovate-lanceolate,  compressed ;  florets  pubescent,  closely  imbricated, 
about  as  long  as  the  straight  awn. 
B.  arvensis.    L?  S^  Fl,  Cestr,  ed,  2.  p.  69. 
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Soft  Bromfs. 

Biennial?     Culm  about  2  feet  high,  smooth;  nodes  nearly  black,  retrorsely 
pubescent.    Leaves  6  to  12  inches  long,  hairy  on  both  sides;  sheaths  retrotsely 
and  softly  pilose ;  ligule  oblong,  lacerate.     Panicle-branches  often  simple,  some- 
times subdivided,  rough ;  spikelets  about  7-flowered. 
Hab.  Moist  meadows ;  pastures,  &c.    Nat.  of  Europe.     Fl.  June,  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  I  am  not  quite  certain,  as  to  this  species ;  but  I  now  incline 
to  think  it  may  be  the  B.  mollis,  of  the  European  Botanists. 

TRIBE  5.  HORBEIN^EAE. 

Spikelets  several-  (rarely  1-)  flowered,  sessile  on  opposite  sides  of  a  flexuose  toothed 
rachis,  forming  a  solitary  spike, — the  terminal  or  lateral  florets  often  abortive ; 
glumes  sometimes  collateral,  occasionally  wanting ;  paleae  awned,  or  awnless ; 
stamens  mostly  3. 

^1.  Spikelets  single  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis,  several-flowered. 

489.  TRrr^icuif,  L. 

[Latin,  tritus,  a  rubbing,  or  grinding ;  the  grain  being  so  treated.] 
Spikelets  3-  to  several-flowered,  compressed,  with  the^«^  side  against 
the  rachis;  florets  distichous.  Glumes  nearly  equal  and  opposite. 
Lower  palea  very  like  the  glumes,  convex,  awned,  or  merely  mucron- 
ate;  the  upper  one  flat,  bristly-ciliate  on  the  two  keels,  free,  or 
adherent  to  the  groove  of  the  grain.  Ovary  pubescent  at  summit. 
Annuals,  or  perennials, — the  former  yielding  bread-corn. 

f  Annual  :  Spike  irsided ;  glumes  ventricose,  obtuse.    [Genuine  Teiticum], 

1.  T.  vuLGARB,  Villars.     Spike  imbricated,  with  a  tough  rachis ; 

spikelets  4-  or  5-flowered,  broad-ovate,  obtuse ;  florets  mucronate, 

or  often  awned ;  grain  free. 

T.  sativum.     L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  86. 

Common  Triticum.     Wheat.     Winter,  and  Spring  Wheat. 

Culm  2  or  3  to  5  feet  high,  terete,  smooth ;  nodes  striate,  pubescent.  Leaves  6  to 
15  inches  long ;  sheaths  smooth ;  ligule  truncate,  dentate.  Spike  3  to  5  inches  in 
length ;  rachis  flat  and  broad,  hirsute  on  the  margins ;  spikelets  sessile,  compress- 
ed at  apex ;  fl^orets  usually  3  fertile  and  2  abort! ve,^-the  penultimate  one  pistillate, 
the  terminal  one  neutral,  and  pedicellate;  grain  ovoid-oblong,  grooved  on  the 
upper  side,  whitish,  pale  yellowish,  or  brown. 
Hab.  Fields.    Native  Country  uncertain.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  Long  culture,  in  various  soils  and  climates,  has  produced 
numerous  varieties  of  this  most  important  grass ;  in  some  of  which 
the  chaff  is  awnless,  and  the  grain  nearly  white, — in  others,  the 
lower  palea  terminates  in  a  long  awn,  and  the  grain  is  reddish  or 
dark  brown. 

f  f  Perennial  :  Spike  distichous ;  glumes  lanceolate,  often  acuminate. 
[Couch  Grasses]. 

*J,  T.  ripens,  L.     Bhizomas  creeping ;  spike  compressed ;  spikelets 
4-  to  8-flowered,  lance-oblong,  acute ;  florets  mostly  awnless. 
Cr*:eping  Triticum.     Couch-grass. 

Ehizomas  jointed,  white.  Plant  sometimes  bluish-glaucous.  Culms  about  2 
feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves  4  to  12  inches  long;  sheaths  smooth;  ligule  short, 
truncate.    Spike  3  to  5  inches  long ;  rachis  flexuose,  flat,  mostly  scabrous  on  the 
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margins ;  glumes  aciiminate,  keeled,  strongly  5-  or  7*nerved,  roughish, — the  outer 
margin  broader ;  lower  palea  acuminate,  or  mucronate,  5-nerved,  smooth. 
Hab.  Pastures,  and  Lots.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  July.  Fr,  Aug. 

Obs.  This  species— which  is  quite  distinct  in  habit  from  the 
geniune  Wheat-— \^  gradually  extending  itself  over  the  County ;  and 
will  no  doubt  become  troublesome,  in  our  cultivated  grounds,  by 
reason  of  the  great  tenacity  of  life  in  its  rhizomas,  or  creeping  sub- 
terranean stems. 

490.  SECAXE,  L. 

[Latin,  secare,  to  cut;  or  perhaps  from  the  Celtic,  Sega,  a  sickle.] 
Spikeleis  2-flowered,  arranged  as  in  Triticum.  Glumes  sub-opposite, 
keeled.  Lower  palea  awned  at  apex,  keeled,  with  unequal  sides, — 
the  outer  side  broader  and  thicker;  upper  palea  shorter,  2-keeled, 
Grain  free,  pubescent  at  summit.  A  tall,  annual^  bluish-glaucous 
grass;  fiorets  long-awned. 

1,  S.  cereXle,  L.     Spike  compressed,  linear ;   glumes  subulate ; 
lower  palea  bristly-ciliate  on  the  keel  and  outer  margin. 
Harvest  Secale.     Rye.     Common  Rye. 

Ctt?m  4  to  6  feet  high,  hairy  near  the  spike.    Leaves  6  to  18  inches  long ;    sheaths 
membranaceous,  smooth ;  ligule  short,  dentate.    Spike  4  to  6  inches  long,  2-sided 
and  flattish ;  spikeleis  mostly  2-flowered,  with  an  awn-like  rudiment  of  a  third. — 
Grain  oblong,  subcylindrical,  grooved  on  the  upper  side,  dusky  brown. 
Hah.  Fields.    Nat.  of  the  East.    Fl.  June,  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  Being  in  quality  decidedly  inferior  to  Wheat,  this  grain  is 
only  partially  cultivated,  and  that  on  our  thin  slaty  soils,  where  it 
succeeds  best. 

491.  liO^IilUBI,  L, 

[The  ancient  Latin  name.) 
Spikeleis  many-flowered,  alternate,  distichously  arranged  in  a  simple 
terminal  spike, — with  the  edge  of  the  spikelets  to  the  common  rachis. 
Glumes  (except  at  the  terminal  spikelet)  only  one,  and  that  on  the 
outer  side;  for  the  rest,  much  resembling  the  Couch  Grasses. — 
Grain  adherent  4o  the  upper  palea,  smooth. 

1,  L.  perSnne,  L.     Spikelets  compressed,  longer  than  the  glumes, 

about  7-flowered ;  florets  mostly  awnless. 
Perennial  Lolium.     Rye-  or  Ray-grass.     Darnel. 

Perennial.  Culm  1  to  2  feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves  4  to  10  inches  long,  shining 
green ;  sheaths  smooth ;  ligide  truncate.  Spike  about  6  inches  long ;  rachis  flex- 
uose,  channelled  or  concave  opposite  the  spikelets.  Spikelets  12  to  20,  a  little  dis- 
tant,— ea<jh  sessile  in  the  axil  of  a  single  ^^wwe,  which  resembles  a  short  rigid 
leaf. 
Mib.  Meadows,  and  Lots.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr,  July. 

Obs.  This  has  been  introduced,  as  suitable  for  Lawns,  &c.  and 
has  become  partially  naturalized ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  command 
the  attention  of  our  farmers — either  for  pasture,  or  hay.  Stilling- 
FLEET  says,  ''many  are  tempted  by  the  facility  of  procuring  the 
seed  of  this  grass  to  lay  down  grounds  near  their  houses,  where 
they  want  to  have  a  fine  turf  with  it ;  for  which  purpose,  unless 
the  soil  be  very  rich,  a  worse  grass  cannot  be  sown,  as  it  will 
certainly  die  off  in  a  very  few  years  intirely.^* 
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§  2.  Spikelets  2  to  4:  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis;  glumes  collateral,  or  wanting. 
492.  E^I^YMrS,  L.  ^ 

[An  ancient  Greek  name,  of  obscure  derivation.] 
Spikelets  mostly  2  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis,  all  fertile,  each  2-  to 
7-flowered, — the  terminal  floret  abortive.  Glumes  nearly  equal, 
placed  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  spikelets,  rarely  wanting.  Faleae 
coriaceous, — the  lower  one  convex,  usually  awned  at  apex.  Grain 
adherent  to  the  involving  paleae,  pubescent  at  summit.  Perennial 
grasses, — often  vrith  spikes  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Barley, 
or  Rye. 

f  Glumes  unequal-sided,  rigid,  nerved  and  awned. 

1.  E,  Tirginicus,  L.  Spike  erect,  straight,  dense  and  thick- 
ish;  spikelets  about  3-flowered;  glumes  linear-lanceolate;  florets 
smoothish. 

Virginian  Elymus.     Wild  Rye.     Lyme-Grass. 

Culm  ^  to  3  feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves  6  to  12  inches  long,  broadish,  scabrous ; 
sheaths  nerved,  sometimes  pubescent ;  splice  3  to  5  inches  long ;  rachis  smoothish. 
HaJ).  Moist,  low  grounds ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

2.  E,  Canadensis^  L.  Spike  rather  loose,  curving  or  some- 
what nodding ;  spikelets  2-  to  5-flowered ;  glumes  lance-subulate ; 
florets  hairy. 

Canadian  Elymus. 

Gidm  3  or  4  feet  high,  rather  stout,  smooth.    Leaves  6  to  12  inches  long,  rough- 
ish,  green,  and  sometimes  glaucous;  sheaths  smooth.    Spike  4:  to  8  inches  long; 
rachis  hirsute. 
Hob.  Low  grounds ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

3.  E.  stri^tus,  Willd.  Spike  rather  dense,  but  slender,  some- 
times nodding ;  spikelets  1-  to  3-flowered ;  glumes  subulate ;  rachis 
and  florets  hispidly  pilose. 

E.  villosus.     Muhl.  ^  FL  Oestr.  ed.  2.  p.  84. 
Striate  Elymus. 

Culm  2  to  3  feet  high,  rather  slender,  striate,  smooth.    Leaves  6  to  8  inches  long, 
pubescent  on  the  upper  surface,  scabrous  on  the  margins  ;  sheaths  hairy,  or  the 
upper  ones  smoothish .    Spike  2  to  3  inches  long,  at  first  erect,  finally  loose  and 
somewhat  nodding ;  rachis  villous. 
Hob.  Along  streams :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

f  f  Glumes  mere  rudiments,  or  wanting;  when  present,  awn-like. 

4r.  E.  Hys^trix^  L.  Spike  erect,  open ;  spikelets  about  3-flowered, 
distant,  diverging;  florets  smoothish,  long-awned. 
Porcupine  Elymus.     Bottle-brush  Grass. 

Culm  2  to  4  feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves  4  to  8  inches  long,  rough  on  the  tipper 
surface,  often  glaucous;  sheaths  smooth.  Spike 3  to  6  inches  long;  rachis  smooth- 
ish, serrulate  on  the  margins ;  spikelets  finally  spreading  almost  horizontally, — 
often  3  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis ;  glumes  generally  wanting,  or  mere  callous 
rudiments, — or  sometimes  the  upper  and  lower  spikelets  have  one  or  two  subulate 
glumes,  as  long  as  the  florets. 
Hab.  Moist,  rocky  woodlands:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  J^r.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  expanded  bristly  spike  of  this  species  somewhat  re- 
sembles an  Apothecary's  bottle-brush. 
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493.  HOR  DEUM,  L. 

[The  ancient  Latin  name.] 

Spikelets  1-flowered  (with  a  subulate  rudiment  of  second  floret), 
arranged  in  threes  at  the  joints  of  the  rachis,  but  the  lateral  ones 
often  abortive.  Glumes  collateral,  lance-linear,  rigid,  subulate- 
awned.  Paleae  herbaceous, — the  lower  or  front  one  convex,  long- 
awned  at  apex.  Stamens  included.  Grain  oblong,  pubescent  at 
summit,  usually  adherent  to  the  paleae. 

1.  H.  vulgXre,  L.     Spikelets  all  fertile,  and  awned, — arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  4-  (or  somewhat  6-)  sided  spike. 
Common  Hoedeum.     Four-rowed  Barley. 

AnnuKd.    Culm  2  to  3  feet  high,  smooth.    Leaves  6  to  15  inches  long;  sheaths 
smooth,  auriculate  at  throat.    Spike  about  3  inches  long ;  rachis  pubescent  on  the 
margins. 
HaJb.  Fields.    Nat.  of  Sicilly  and  Tartary.    Ft  May.  Fr.  June. 

2»  H.  dis^'tichum,  L.    Lateral  spikelets  abortive  and  awnless, — the 
fertile  ones  distichous,  forming  a  2-sided  spike. 
Distichous  Hordeum.     Two-rowed  Barley. 

Annual.    Culm,  2  to  3  feet  high,  smooth.    Leaves  6  to  15  inches  long ;  sheaths 
smooth,  auriculate  at  throat.    Spike  3  to  4  inches  in  length;  rachis  hirsute  on  the 
margins. 
Bab.  Fields.    Nat.  of  Tartary.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs,  Both  species  were  formerly  much  cultivated,  in  this  County ; 
but,  of  late,  the  culture  seems  to  be  transferred  to  western  New 
York. 

TRIBE  6.  AVE^NEAE. 

Spikelets  2-  or  several-flowered,  panicled,— the  terminal  floret  mostly  abortive ; 
glumes  &Tid  paleae  membranaceous,  or  chartaceous,— 'the  lower  palea  mostly  bear- 
ing a  bent  or  twisted  awn  on  the  back ;  stamens  3. 

g  1.  Lower  palea  3-  to  5-nerved,  thin  and  membranaceous. 
494.  AI^RA,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name,  for  another  grass.] 
Spikelets  2-flowered,  in  an  open  diffuse  panicle;  florets  small,  both 
perfect  (often  with  an  abortive  third  one),  sometimes  equalling,  but 
usually  shorter  than  the  membranaceous  shining  glumes.  Paleae 
nearly  equal,  hairy  at  base, — the  lower  one  3-  to  5-nerved,  lacerate- 
toothed  at  apex,  awned  on  the  back  below  the  middle.  Gram 
oblong,  smooth.  Dry,  wiry,  slender  grasses,  with  smooth  culms, 
and  lead-colored  glumes. 

1«  A.  Ca.e8pit6sa9  L.  Leaves  flat,  roughish ;  lower  palea  4- 
toothed  at  the  truncate  apex ;  awn  short,  and  mostly  straight. 

CfiSPITOSE  AlRA. 

Perennial.  Culms  2  to  3  feet  high,  growing  in  tussocks.  Leaves  6  to  15  indkes 
long,  narrow,  scabrous  on  the  upper  surface ;  sheaths  smooth ;  ligide  elongated, 
acuminate.  Fanide  oblong,  at  first  contracted,  finally  dififuse ;  branches  semi-v«r- 
tieillate,  capillary,  sharply  scabrous ;  florets  as  long  or  rather  longer  than  the 
bluish  glum^.  Grain  free,  not  grooved. 
Sif^.^  Moist  places,  on  Serpentine  rock :  frequent  there.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July, 
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Ohs,  This  is  not  generally  diifused, — but  seems  to  be  restricted 
to  Serpentine  banks.  The  A.  ftexuosa  is  so  uncertain,  as  a  Chester 
County  plant,  that  I  think  it  best  to  omit  it,  for  the  present. 

495.  TRISE^TUM,  Persoon. 

[Latin ;  meaning  three  bristles  ;  a  feature  of  the  lower  palea.] 
Spikelets  2-  to  several-flowered,  usually  in  a  contracted  panicle. 
Lower  palea  keeled,  bicuspidate  at  apex,  and  awned  below  the  tip: 
otherwise  nearly  as  in  Aira,     Slender  perennials, — intermediate 
between  Aira  and  Avena, 

1.  T.  palustre^  Torrey.     Smooth;  panicle  long  and  slender, 

somewhat  nodding,  yellowish-green;    spikelets  much  compressed, 

2-  to  3-flowered. 

Avena  palustris.     Mx,  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed,  2.  p.  67. 

Marsh  Trisetum. 

Culm  2  to  3  feet  high;  nodes  contracted.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long,  roughish; 
lignle  oblong,  lacerate.  Panicle  5  or  6  inches  long,  often  somewhat  secund; 
branches  semi-verticillate ;  spikelets  all  pedunculate  ;  glumes  nearly  equal,  rather 
shorter  than  the  florets;  upper  floret  on  a  hairy  pedicel,  with  the  awn  of  the  lower 
palea  contorted,  or  hent,  as  long  as  the  floret ;  lower  floret  often  awnless, — the 
lower  palea  merely  bicuspidate.  Grain  compressed,  free. 
Hab.  Swampy  meadows :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

2  2.  Lower  palea  7-  to  many-nerved,  chartaceous,  or  suhcoriaceoiis. 

496.  I>A]¥THO  ]¥IA,  DC. 

[Named  after  M,  Danthoine, — a  French  Botanist.] 
Spikelets  2-  to  7-flowered,  in  a  racemose  panicle.  Glumes  nearly 
equal,  awnless,  loose,  longer  than  the  imbricated  florets.  Paleae 
hairy  at  base, — the  lower  one  bifid  at  apex,  with  a  flattish  twisted 
awn  (composed  of  the  3  middle  nerves,)  between  the  segments. 
Crvain  smooth  and  free. 

!•  II.  §pic^ta,  Beauvois.  Leaves  short,  involute-subulate ;  panicle 
simple,  rather  secund ;  spikelets  about  7-flowered. 
Spicate  Danthonia.     Wild  Oat-grass. 

Perennial.  Culms  12  to  18  inches  long,  slender,  somewhat  cespitose,  often  a  little 
decumbent  at  base.  Lower  leaves  3  to  6  inches  long ;  culm  leaves  short,  erect, 
subulate ;  sheaths  pilose  at  throat,  and  near  the  nodes ;  ligule  very  short.  Panicle 
short,  erect,  sometimes  the  lower  branches  divided ;  spiJcelets  3  to  5, — occasionally 
10  or  15.  Grain  oblong,  compressed,  incurved,  longitudinally  striate, — the  apex 
slightly  2-horned. 
Hob.  Dry  banks;  borders  of  woods :  common.    J^^L  June.  ^.  July. 

49t.  AVE^JVA,  L. 

[The  Classical  Latin  name.] 
Spikelets  2-  to  5-flowered,  in  a  loose,  large,  and  somewhat  nodding 
panicle ;  florets  rather  distant, — the  terminal  one  abortive.  Glumes 
nearly  equal,  awnless,  loose  and  membranaceous,  often  longer  than 
the  florets.  Lower  palea  convex,  mostly  bifid  at  apex,  with  a  bent 
or  twisted  awn  on  the  back  (proceeding  from  the  middle  nerve, 
only).  Stamens  included.  Grain  oblong,  grooved  on  the  upper 
side,  hairy  at  summit. 
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!•  A.  SATiVA,  L.  Panicle  regular ;  spikelets  2-flowered,  pendulous ; 
florets  shorter  than  the  glumes,  naked  at  base. 
Cultivated  Avena.     Common  Oats. 

Anrnial,  Culm  2  to  4  feet  high,  smooth,  and  rather  soft.  Leaves  6  to  15  inches 
long,  rough;  sheaths  smooth,  somewhat  loose;  ligule  lacerate.  Spikelets gII  pedun- 
culate ;  lower  Jloret  mostly  awned  near  the  bifid  apex ;  upper  floret  awnless, — with 
n,  pedicel  at  the  base  of  the  upper  palea,  bearing  at  its  summit  membranaceous 
rudiments  of  a  third  floret.  Gfrain  closely  invested  by  the  smooth,  shining,  sub- 
coriaceous  paleae,  and  slightly  adherent  to  the  upper  one. 
JBaJ).  Fields.    Native  Country  uncertain.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  great  English  Lexicographer  defined  Oats  as  being  the 
food  of  Horses  f  in  England, — and  of  People,  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Darwin, 
also,  seemed  by  the  following  couplet,  to  regard  the  plant  as  some- 
what Scottish,  in  its  associations:— 

"  Two  Sister-nymphs,  the  fair  Avenas,  lead 
Their  fleecy  squadrons  on  the  lawns  of  Tweed.^* 

The  Founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  reference  to  the  same 
Johnsonian  idea,  when  they  thought  of  adopting  for  a  motto — 
"  Tenui  Musam  meditamur  AvendP 

And  it  was,  doubtless,  while  those  Reviewers  were  supping  their 
thin  Parritch,  that  the  interesting  inquiry  occurred  to  them — '•^Who 
reads  an  Ainerican  Bookf*  On  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Avena  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  as  a  pabulum  for  Farm  Stock, — 
and  has,  as  yet,  very  little  connection  with  our  Literature. 

DIVISION  II.  PHALARID^EAE. 

Spikdets  more  or  less  panicled,  somewhat  3-flowered,  with  the  middle  floret,  only, 
perfect, — the  lower  and  terminal  ones  (or  the  apparently  lateral  ones)  imperfect — 
dther  staminate,  rudimentary,  or  neutral ;  or  sometimes  the  terminal  fl/yret  per* 
feet,  and  the  two  lower  ones  imperfect. 

gl.  Middle  floret  j9er/ec<. 

498.  ARRHEl^ATHE^RUM,  Beauvois. 

[Gr.  Arrhen,  male,  and  Ather,  awn ;  the  staminate  floret  being  awned.] 
Spikelets  2-flowered,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  third,  terminal  one ; 
middle  floret  perfect, — the  lower  palea  convex,  with  a  short  awn  near 
the  slightly  bifid  apex;  lowest  floret  staminate  only, — the  lower 
palea  convex,  bearing  a  long  twisted  awn  on  the  back,  below  the 
middle ;  otherwise  nearly  as  in  Avena. 

1.  A.  avenaceum,  Beauv.  Leaves  flat;  panicle  linear-oblong,  con- 
tracted, finally  spreading ;  glumes  unequal, — the  lower  one  shorter 
than  the  florets. 

Avena  elatior.     L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  66. 
Oat-like  Arrhenatherum.     Tall  Oat-grass. 

Perennial.    Mhizoma  nodose,  creeping.  Culms  about  3  feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves 
4  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  rough  on  the  upper  surface;  sheaths  smooth;  ligvh  short, 
retuse.    Panicle  6  to  9  inches  long,  finally  somewhat  nodding. 
Hob.  Meadows,  and  lots  :  cultivated.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 


*  Since  that  intiuiry  was  made,  however,  it  is  believed  that  some  American 
Books  have  been  read ;  and,  it  is  said,  some  curious  people  have  even  been  seen 
going  to  look  at  an  "American  Status." 
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Obs.  This  has  been  introduced,  and  occasionally  cultivated,  under 
the  absurd  misnomer  of  "  Grass  of  the  Andes;"  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  favorite,  with  our  farmers.  It  is  partially  naturalized, 
in  some  neighborhoods. 

499,  HOIi^ClJS,  L, 

[An  ancient  Greek  name, — of  obscure  meaning.] 
Spikeleis  2-  to  3-flowered,— the  florets  pedicellate,  so   as  to  appear 
side  by  side,  shorter  than  the  membranaceous  glumes.    Lowest  floret 
neutral,  or  obsolete ;  middle  one  perfect,  chartaceous,  and  awnless ; 
upper  one  staminate  only,  awned  near  the  tip.     Grain  free,  smooth. 

l.JGT.  landtuSf  L.     Softly  hoary-pubescent;  panicle  oblong,  rather 

contracted ;  awn  of  the  staminate  floret  recurved,  included  in  the 

glume. 

Woolly  Holcus.     Feather-grass.     White  Timothy. 

Perennial    CwZms  13^  to  2  feet  high.    Leaves  Z  to  6  inches  long;  ligule  white, 
truncate,  dentate.    Panicle  2  to  4  inches  long,  somewhat  dense,  whitish,  tinged 
with  purple ;  glumes  roughish-pubescent ;  florets  smooth  and  shining. 
J3aZ>.  Moist  meadows.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  Extensively  naturalized ;  but  not  esteemed  by  our  Farmers. 
§2.  Terminal  fLoret  perfect,  and  awnless, — sometimes  diandrous. 

500.  AlVTHOXAIV  THUM^  L. 

[Gr.  Anihos,  flower,  and  anthon,  of  flowers;  flower  of  flowers;  fide  A.  GrayJ] 
Spikelets  in  a  condensed,  oblong,  spike-form  panicle, — each  spikelet 
somewhat  3-flowered,  but  the  lower  tivo  (or  apparently  lateral) florets 
neutral,  consisting  merely  of  a  narrow  jt?«Ze«,  which  is  hairy,  and 
awned  on  the  back ;  the  terminal  (or  central)  floret  diandrous,  with 
2  short,  smooth,  shining  paleae.  Glumes  very  unequal,  thin,  acute, 
keeled.     Grain  smooth,  closely  embraced  by  the  paleae. 

1,  A.  odorhtum,  L.  Spikelets  somewhat  fascicled  on  short  peduncles ; 

paleae  of  the  neutral  florets  ciliate. 

Fragrant  Anthoxanthum.     Sweet-scented  Vernal-grass. 

Perennial.    Culms  9  to  18  inches  high,  slender.    Leaves  2  to  6  inches  long, 
pubescent;  sheaths  nerved;  ligule  elongated.    Panicle  a  sort  of  loose  spike,  1  to 
2  or  3  inches  in  length,  becoming  yellowish  when  mature. 
Hob.  Moist  grounds.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  May.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  has  been  much  noticed,  in  Europe,  as  a  fragrant 
meadow-grass ;  but  it  seems  to  aff'ect  a  thin,  moist  soil, — and  is  by 
no  means  regarded,  here,  as  a  grass  of  superior  value.  When  cut, 
and  partly  dry,  it  emits  an  agreeable  odor — often  remarkable  in 
new-mown  hay.  The  culms  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
imitation  Leghorn  hats.  This  is  the  grass  so  fancifully  referred  to, 
by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  the  following  lines  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

"  Two  gentle  shepherds,  and  their  sister-wires, 
With  thee,  Anthoxa  !  lead  ambrosial  lives ; 
Where  the  wide  heath  in  purple  pride  extends, 
And  scatter'd  furze  its  golden  lustre  blends, 
Clos'd  in  a  green  recess,  unenvi'd  lot ! 
The  blue  smoke  rises  from  their  turf-built  cot ; 
Bosom'd  in  fragrance  blush  their  infant  train, 
Eye  the  warm  sun,  or  drink  the  silver  rain." 
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501.  PHAI^^ARIS,  L. 

[Gr.  Phalos,  shining;  alluding  to  the  shining  florets,  or  paleae.] 
Spihelets  in  a  dense  panicle  (sometimes  spiked), — each  spikelet  con- 
sidered as  3-flowered,  but  the  two  lower  (or  lateral)  florets  mere 
neutral  rudiments^  at  the  base  of  the  perfect  one.  Glumes  nearly 
equal,  boatshaped,  nerved.  Paleae  shorter  than  the  glumes,  finally 
coriaceous,  and  shining,  closely  investing  the  smooth  grain. 

!•  P.  arundin^cea,  L.     Panicle  oblong,  with  the  spikelets 
clustered,  and  somewhat  secund,  on  the  branches ;  glumes  obtusely 
keeled ;  neutral  rudiments  hairy. 
Reed-like  Phalaris, 

Perennial.  Culm  3  to  5  feet  high.  Leaves  3  to  12  inches  long,  lance-linear, 
keeled,  deep  green ;  sheaths  smooth ;  ligide  ovate,  ohtuse.  Panicle  erect,  finally  a 
little  spreading,  glaucous ;  glumes  acute,  or  acuminate,  3-nerved,  whitish,  with 
green  nerves ;  paleae  pilose  with  appressed  hairs ;  anthers  yellow ;  grain  ohovate, 
dark  brown. 
MaJ).  Swampy  rivulets,  and  ditches :  frequent.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  is  a  fine-looking,  deep-green  grass,— but  is  not  regarded 
as  of  much  agricultural  value.  Is  it  really  native  ?  The  foreign 
tmr.  picta,  with  striped  leaves — called  Ribbon-grass — is  often  seen  in 
gardens.  The  P.  Canariensisy  L.  with  ovate  spikes,  is  also  some- 
times cultivated,  for  the  seeds^  to  feed  birds. 

DIVISION  III.  PANI^CEAE. 

Spikelets  2-flowered,  hut  the  lower  floret  always  imperfect  (either  staminate,  or 
neutral), — often  reduced  to  a  single  empty  palea,  or  glume ;  grain  compressed,— 
or  sometimes  grooved  on  the  hack,  with  the  embryo  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  ; 
Jlowe/rs  often  polygamous,  or  monoicous. 

TRIBE  7.  PANFCEAE  PROPER. 

Paleae  of  the  fertile  florets  coriaceous,  or  chartaceous,  awnless,  not  keeled,  em- 
bracing the  smooth  grain,  flattened  parallel  with  the  herbaceous  glumes. 

A.  Spikelets  appearing  simply  1-flowered,  from  tlte  suppression  of  the  lower  glume 
(an  empty  palea  occupying  its  place). 

502.  PAS^PAL.ir]M[,  L. 

[Gr.  Paspalos ;  said  to  be  an  ancient  name  for  Millet.] 
Spikelets  racemose-spiked,  usually  in  2  rows,  on  one  side  of  a 
flattened  continuous  rachis,  jointed  with  their  very  short  pedicels, 
plano-convex,  and  nearly  orbicular.  Glume  and  emptg  palea  few 
nerved.  Perennials :  culm  erect,  smoothish ;  spikes  single,  digitate, 
ar  racemed. 

X»P,Het^ceuin^Mx.  Culm  slender;  leaves  hairy;  spike  mostly 
solitary,  on  a  long  terminal  peduncle. 
Setaceous  Paspalum. 

Culm  1  to  2  feet  high,  setaceously  slender,  often  purplish  below,  and  somewhat 
hairy.  Leaves  2  to  6  inches  long,  hairy  on  both  sides ;  sheaths  smooth,  pilose  at 
throat.  Spike  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  very  slender,— often  with  another  on  a 
short  peduncle  from  the  same  sheath, — sometimes  others  from  the  lower  shira>ths. 
Sab.  Sandy  fields,  and  roadsides :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 
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2.  P.  laeve,  3Ix,  Culm  rather  stout ;  leaves  generally  smooth ; 
spikes  2  to  6,  alternate  and  approximated  at  the  summit  of  the 
culm,  or  long  naked  peduncle. 

Smooth  Paspalum. 

Cuhn  l]/2  ^0  3  ^^^^  high,  green.    Leaves  3  to  9  inches  long,  pilose  at  base.  Spikes 
2  to  4  inches  long,  with  a  few  long  white  hairs  at  base ;  rachis  flat  on  the  back, 
flexuose ;  spikelets  broader  than  the  rachis. 
J3ab.  Grassy  flats,  and  moist  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

B.  Spikelets  manifestly  1}£-  or  2-flowered  {the  lower  fioret  neutral,  or  sfaminate}}-^ 
the  lower  glume  being  mostly  present. 

503.  PA^  ICIJM,  L. 

[Supposed  from  the  Latin,  Funis,  bread ;  which  some  species  afford.] 
Spikelets  sometimes  spiked,  or  racemose, — usually  panicled.  Glumes 
unequal, — the  lower  one  short,  or  minute,  sometimes  wanting. — 
Lower  fioret  neutral,  or  staminate,  rarely  awned, — mostly  consisting 
of  a  single  palea,  which  resembles  the  upper  glume.  Upper  floret 
perfect,  coriaceous,  inclosing  the  free  and  grooveless  grain.  Stamens 

3.  Stigmas  plumose,  usually  purple. 

Jl.  Digitaria:  Annuals:  Spikelets  crowded  2  or  3  together,  in  simple  one-sided 
digitate-fascicled  spikes;  neutral  floret  with  a  single  palea;  lower  glume 
minute,  or  wanting. 

1,  P.  sanguindle,  L.  Culms  geniculate,  decumbent  and  radicating  at 
base;  spikes  4  to  8  or  10 ;  upper  glume  shorter  than  the  floret. 
Digitaria  sanguinalis.     Scop.  J*  FL  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  44. 

Bloody  (or  Purple)  Panicum.     Crab-grass.     Finger-grass. 

Culms  1  to  2  feet  long,  ascending,  geniculate,  smooth,  somewhat  branching 
from  the  sheaths.     Leaves  2  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  softly  pilose ;  sheaths  strigose- 
ly  hairy ;  Ugide  short.    Spikes  2  to  6  inches  in  length,  often  in  2  fascicles,  usually 
becoming  purple. 
Hab.  Gardens,  and  lots.    Nat.  of  Europe.    FL  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  Grasses  of  this  Section  (Digitaria)  are  probably  all 
introduced, — at  least  into  this  region.  This  is  a  very  troublesome 
one,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  in  Gardens  and  cultivated  lots ; 
and,  like  the  most  of  the  Panicums,  is  little  worth,  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view. 

2,  P.  glabrum,  Gaudin.  Culms  procumbent  and  spreading,  rarely 
radicating ;  spikes  2  or  3  to  6  ;  upper  glume  nearly  as  long  as  the 
floret. 

Digitaria  glabra.     Roem.  ^  Schultes.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  594. 
Smootu  Panicum. 

Culms  6  to  12  inches  long,  often  closely  prostrate.    Leaves  1  to  2  or  3  inches  in 
length;  sheaths  smooth,  a  little  pilose  at  throat.    Spikes  1  to  3  inches  long,  seldom 
more  than  3  in  number ;  spiJcelets  greenish  purple. 
Hab.  Cultivated  grounds.    Nat.  of  Europe.      Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  Naturalized  in  all  our  cultivated  lots,  and  Indian-Corn  fields ; 
but  not  so  troublesome  as  the  preceding. 

3,  P-  filiforme,  L.  Culms  erect,  very  slender ;  spikes  2  to  4  or  6 
(rarely  single),  filiform  ;  lower  glume  wanting. 

Digitaria  filiformis.     FIL  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  44. 
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Filiform  Panicum. 

Culm  1  to  2  feet  high.    Leaves  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  slightly  hairy ;  lower 
theaths  hairy, — upper  ones  smooth.     Spikes  1  to  3  inches  long,  usually  2  or  3  in 
number ;  spiJcelets  in  twos,  or  threes,  on  pedicels  of  different  length. 
Hab.  Sandy  fields,  and  roadsides.    Nat.  of  the  South.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  is  said,  in  the  books,  to  be  a  native  of  our  Southern 
Country ;  but  I  suspeot  it  is  a  stranger,  here. 

§2.  Panicum  proper:  Spikelets  scattered  in  panicles. 

a.  Sterile  floret  neutral,    f  Panicle  elongated  ;  spikelets  racemose. 

*  Neutral  floret  with  2  paleae. 

4.  P.  ^nceps^  Mx.  Culms  ancipital ;  spikelets  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  with  the  point  a  little  curved ;  upper  glume  7-nerved. 
Two-edged  Panicum. 

Perennial.    Culm  2  to  4  feet  high,  smooth,  somewhat  geniculate  at  base.   Leaves 
1  to  2  feet  long,  keeled,  hairy  on  the  upper  surface;   ligide  obsolete.     Panicles 
terminal  and  lateral ;  hrancJies  erect ;  spikelets  somewhat  secund,  in  interrupted 
racemes. 
jBa5.  Fields,  and  meadows :  frequent.    Fl,  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

5.  P.  agrostoideS)  Sprengel.  Culms  compressed ;  leaves  elon- 
gated; panicles  pyramidal;  spikelets  ovate-oblong,  acute;  upper 
glume  5-nerved. 

Agrostis-like  Panicum. 

Perennial.  Culm  1  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  6  to  15  inches  long,  usually  forming 
a  large  tuft  at  the  root,  smooth;  ligule  very  short,  truncate.  Panicles  mostly 
dark  purple,  terminal  and  lateral, — the  lateral  ones  on  long  compressed  peduncles  ; 
branches  slightly  flexuose,  finally  spreading  horizontally ;  spikelets  in  somewhat 
secund  racemes,  crowded,  on  short  pedicels,  often  with  slender  setaceous  bracts  at 
base. 
JSab.  Moist  meadows;  borders  of  swamps:  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

*  *  Neutral  floret  with  a  single  palea. 

6*  P.  proliferuin,  Lamarck.     Smooth;   culms  rather  stout 
and  succulent,  geniculate,  ascending,   or  procumbent;   spikelets 
lance-oval,  appressed. 
Proliferous  Panicum. 

Annual.    Culms  1  to  2  feet  long,  branching.    Leaves  3  to  12  inches  long ;  sheaVis 
loose;  ligvle  cWmiQ.    Pam'cZ^s  terminal  and  lateral,  spreading;  branches  straight, 
scabrous ;  spikelets  pale  green ;  lower  glume  short  and  broad,  clasping, — upper  one 
7-nerved,  acute. 
Ba^.  Wet  meadows ;  roadsides :  frequent.    Fl.  Sept.  IV.  Octo. 

ft  Panicle  capillary^  large  and  loose;  neutral  floret  with  a  single  palea. 

•y.  P.  eapill^re,  L.    Sheaths  hirsute ;  panicle-branches  finally 
divaricate;  spikelets  lanceolate,  acuminate. 
Hair-like  Panicum.     Old-witch  Grass. 

Annvxd.  Culm  6  inches  to  1  or  2  feet  high,  rather  erect,  often  branching. — 
Leaves  3  to  10  inches  in  length,  lance-linear,  hairy ;  ligule  beard-like.  Panicle  6  to 
12  inches  long,  pyramidal ;  spikelets  small,  on  long  hispid  peduncles,  often  purple, 
Hob.  Sandy  grounds ;  Indian-corn  fields,  &c. :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept, 
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Obs.  In  autumn,  the  dry  culms  of  this  worthless  grass  break  off) 
and  the  divaricate  panicles  are  rolled  over  the  fields,  by  the  winds, 
until  they  accumulate  in  great  quantities,  along  fences  and  hedges* 

b.  Sterile  floret  mostly  staminate,  with  2  paleae-, 
t  Panicle  elongated,  compound. 

8.  P.  Tirg'^tlim^  L.  Glabrous ;  culms  tall ;  panicle-branches 
virgate,  finally  spreading,  and  somewhat  nodding ;  spikelets  ovate, 
acuminate. 

Virgate,  or  long-panicled  Panicum. 

Perennial :  often  purple :  Culms  3  to  5  feet  high.    Leaves  1  to  3  feet  long,  pilose 
at  base ;  ligule  fringed  with  long  white  hairs.    Panicle  1  to  2  feet  long ;  spikelets 
rather  large,  scattered ;  sterile  fioret  staminate,-=^the  upper  palea  membranaceous 
and  white,  infolding  the  purple  stamens. 
Hab.  Along  streams ;  Brandywine :  not  common.    Fl.  Aug;  Fr.  Sept. 

f  t  Panicle  short,  simple ;  leaves  broad. 

9.  P.  latifolium,  L.     Culms  simple;  nodes  retrorsely  hairy; 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  sheaths  usually  smoothish. 
Broad-leaved  Panicum^ 

Perennial.  Culm  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch 
wide,  clasping;  sJieaths  ciliate,  sometimes  pubescent.  Panicle  2  to  3  inches  in 
length,  generally  exserted;  spikelets  oblong-«void,  pubescent,  large ;  sterile  Jkrei 
with  3  perfect  stamens. 

Hah.  Shaded  ditch  banks;  thickets,  &c.:  frequent.    Fl.  June.  -FV.  Aug. 
c.  Sterile  flol^t  neutral,  with  2  paleae. 
f  Culm-leaves  hroad,  several-nerved. 

10.  P,  Clandestinum^  L.  Culms  branching ;  nodes  smooth  ; 
leaves  cordate-lanceolate ;  sheaths  hispid,  inclosing  the  short  lateral 
panicles. 

Clandestine,  or  Hidden-flowered  Panicum. 

Perennial.    Culm  1  to  3  feet  high,  leafy  at  summit, — one  or  two  upper  branches 
finally  much  elongated.    Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  ciliate  at  base ;  sheaths  deeply 
fltriate,  strigosely  hairy  in  the  grooves.     Panicles  lateral,  few-flowered,  nearly 
concealed  in  the  sheaths ;  spikelets  oblong-ovoid,  rather  obtuse,  large,  pubescent. 
ffdb.  Moist,  low  grounds ;  along  rivulets :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Sept. 

11.  P.  microcarpon,  Muhl.  Culms  simple ;  sheaths  smooth ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  ciliate  at  base;  panicle  rather  large;  spikelets 
small,  ovoid,  or  obovoid. 

Small-fruited  Panicum. 

Perennial.  Culm  V/^  to  3  feet  high,  smooth;  nodes  glabrous.  Leaves  3  to  9 
inches  long,  roughish  on  the  upper  surface,— the  radical  ones  ovate,  acute;  sheaths 
smooth,  deeply  striate;  ligule  none.  Panicle  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  much  branch- 
ed, somewhat  pyramidal,  on  a  long  terminal  peduncle ;  spikelets  numerous,  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  nearly  smooth;  perfect  floret  bluish  white. 
Sab.  Moist  woodlands,  and  low  grounds :  frequent.  Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 
t  f  Culm-leaves  narrow,  few-nerved. 

12.  P.  dichotomuiM,  L.  Culms  at  first  simple,  finally  dicho- 
tomous,  with  fascicled  leafy  branches, — or  often  a  few  elongated 
ones  ;  panicles  capillary,  slender. 

AhOf  P.  nitidum.     Lam.  ^'  Fl.  Cestr.  ed,  2.  p.  46. 
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DiCHOTOMOus  Panicum. 

Perennial.  Culm  1  to  2  feet  high;  nodes  often  Tillous,  sometimes  smooth.-— 
Leaves  1  or  2  inches  long, — the  short  ones  numerous  on  the  fascicled  branches, 
hairy,  or  smooth ;  sheaths  often  hairy ;  UguJe  bearded.  Panicles  terminal  and 
lateral, — ^the  former  on  long  peduncles, — ^the  latter  few-fiowered,  simple,  on  short 
peduncles;  spikelets  small. 
Sab,  Dry  woods;  clearings,  &c.:  common.    Fl.  June.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  assumes  many  forms ;  and  I  have  had  occasion  fully 
to  verify  Prof.  A.  Gray's  remark,  that  F.  dichotomum  is  the 
autumnal  state  of  several  slender  varieties  of  Panicum,  observable  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season, -*and  which  have  heretofore  ranked 


13.  P.  depaupei'Sltum,  3Iuhl.  Culms  simple,  cespitose; 
upper  leaves  elongated ;  panicle  terminal,  simple,  few-flowered, — 
the  branches  erect  and  flexuose. 

P.  rectum.     B.  Sf  S.  ^  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  45. 
Impoverished  Panicum. 

Perennial.  Culms  6  to  15  inches  high,  roughish ;  nodes  hairy.  Leaves  3  to  6 
inches  long,  erect,  involute  at  apex,  more  or  less  pilose, — the  upper  one  overtop- 
ping the  panicle ;  sheaths  pubescent  with  long  hairs.  Panicle-Branches  somewhat 
in  pairs, — one  of  then  longer  and  bearing  2  spikelets ;  spikekis  rather  large, 
smooth,  all  pedunculate. 

Sab.  Dry  hills;  Serpentine  ridge:  abundant.    i^Z.  May.  jFV.  July. 
23.  Echinochloa:  Spikelets  imbricate-spiked  on  paniculate  branches ;  sterile  floret 

neutral,  {sometimes  staminate),  with  2  paleae, — the  lower  one  awned,  or  mw- 

cronate. 

14.  P.  Crus-gdlli,  L.  Culms  stout,  smooth;  spikes  alternate, 
secund;  glumes,  and  lower  palea  of  the  neutral  floret,  hispid; 
rachis  hirsute. 

Cock's-foot  Panicum. 

Annual.  Culm  2  to  5  feet  high.  Leaves  9  to  15  inches  long,  broadish,  serrulate  on 
the  margins;  sheaths  rather  loose,  compressed,  smooth;  ligule  none.     Panide 
pyramidal,  with  the  spikelets  crowded  in  dense  spike-form,  compound  racemes ; 
spikelets  ovoid,  plano-convex,  echinate,  awned,  or  sometimes  awnless. 
Sah.  Moist  places ;  Barnyard  drains.    Nat.  of  Europe.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  coarse,  weed-like  gfass,  is  usually  stated  to  be  indi- 
genous in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
naturalized  foreigner,  in  Chester  Counts/. 

504.  SETA'RIA,  Beauvois. 

[Latin,  Seta,  a  bristle ;  from  the  involucre-like  bristles  of  the  spikelets.] 
Spikelets  as  in  Panicum  proper, — awnless,  but  with  short  peduncles 
(abortive  spikelets  ?)  produced  beyond  them  into  solitary,  or  clus- 
tered bristles,  resembling  awns.  Inflorescence  a  dense  spiked  panicle, — 
or  sometimes  apparently  a  cylindrical  spike.  Annuals :  introduced 
from  Europe,  and  are  all  naturalized  weeds, — except  the  last,  which  is 
occasionally  cultivated. 

f  Bristles  single,  or  in  pairs,  retrorsdy  scabrous. 
1,  S.  verticiUdta,  Beauv.  Spike  pale  green,  nearly  cylindrical,  some- 
what interrupted ;  spikelets  subverticillate ;  bristles  in  pairs,  rather 
short,  adhesive. 
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Verticillate  Setaria. 

Culm  about  2  feet  high,  rather  slender,  smooth.  Leaves  S  to  9  inches  long; 
sJieaths  smooth ;  ligule  "bearded.  Spike  2  to  3  inches  in  length ;  rachis  angular, 
sulcate,  scabrous ;  spikelets  clustered  on  short  pedicels ;  bristles  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  spikelets,  yellowish-green,  sometimes  purplish  ;  paleae  of  the  perfect  floret 
roughish-dotted;  or  papillose. 
Hab.  Gardens,  and  lots :  not  yet  very  common.    FL  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  The  adhesive  bristles  of  this  species  are  calculated  to  make 
it  something  of  a  nuisance,  if  it  becomes  abundant. 

f  f  Bristles  in  clusters  o/  4  to  8  or  10,  antrorsely  scabrous. 

fi,  S.  glailca,  Beauv.     Spike  tawny,  quite  cylindrical ;  bristles  6  to 

10  in  a  cluster,  long ;  paleae  of  the  perfect  florets  transversely 

rugose. 

Glaucous  Setaria.     Fox-tail  Grass. 

Culm  2  to  3  feet  high,  smooth,  sometimes  branching,  often  several  from  the 
eame  root.  Leaves  6  to  15  inches  long,  somewhat  glaucous  ;  sheaths  smooth;  ligtde 
short,  fringed.  Spike  2  to  6  inches  in  length  ;  rachis  pubescent;  bristles  2  or  3 
times  as  long  as  the  spikelets ;  perfect  florets  plano-convex — the  paleae  firm  and 
almost  horn  like,  wavy-wrinkled. 
Hob.  Stubble  fields,  orchards,  &c. :  common.    FL  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

3.  S.  vtridis,  Beauv.     Spike  green,  subcylindrical,  or  oval-oblong, 
somewhat  compound;  bristles  4  to  10  in  a  cluster,  longish;  paleae 
of  the  perfect  florets  striate  lengthwise,  puncticulate. 
Geeen  Setarta.     Bottle-grass. 

Culm  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  often  branching  near  the  base.  Leaves  3  to  8  inches 
long ;  sJieaths  smooth ;  ligule  fringed.  Spike  1  to  4  inches  long,  often  so  compound 
as  to  be  swelling  in  the  middle;  rachis  hirsute  with  short  hairs;  bristles  3  or  4 
times  as  long  as  the  spikelets. 

Hob.  Cultivated  grounds;  roadsides,  &c. :  frequent.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 
4»  S.  Italica,   var.  Germanica,  Kunth.     Spike  yellowish,  ovoid- 
oblong,  compound,  interrupted  at  base  ;  bristles  4  to  8  in  a  cluster, 
short ;  paleae  of  the  perfect  floret  smooth,  minutely  striate-punctate. 
Italian  Setaria  (German  Variety).     Millet.     Bengal-grass. 

Culm  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high.    Leaves  6  to  18  inches  long,  broadish ;  sheaths  striate; 
ligiik  beard-like.    Spike  (or  rather  densely   contracted  panicle)  3  to  6  inches  in 
length ;  rachis  densely  hirsute  with  longish  hairs ;  bristles  about  as  long  as  the 
spikelets,  sometimes  longer. 
Hob.  Fields :  cultivated.    Nat.  of  Europe,  and  India.     Fl.  July.  Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  is  sometimes  cultivated,  to  eke  out  the  A^y-crop ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  become  general,— as  a  crop  of  Oats  can  be  as 
easily  raised,  and  is  more  valuable. 

505.  CEIV^CHRUS^  L. 

[Gr.  Kenchros,  the  ancient  name  of  Millet.] 
Spikelets  as  in  Panicum, — awnless,  but  inclosed  (1  to  5  together,)  in 
a  globular,  bristly,  or  spinose  involucre,  which  becomes  coriaceous, 
forming  a  deciduous  bur,  in  fruit.  Involucres  sessile,  in  a  terminal 
spike.  Scales  none.  Styles  united  below.  Grain  free,  included  in 
the  paleae. 
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1.  G.  trihuloides,  L.  Culms  branched  at  base,  geniculate,  ascending, 
or  procumbent ;  spike  oblong ;  involucre  spinose,  pubescent,  split 
on  one  side. 
Tribulus-like  Cenchrus.     Bur-grass.     Hedgehog-Grass. 

Annual.  Culms  9  to  18  inches  long,  smooth.  Leaves  3  to  8  inches  long;  sJieaihg 
loose,  smooth ;  ligule  beard-like.  iSpike  terminal,  consisting  of  6  to  12,  or  more, 
alternate  involucrate  heads,  or  clusters ;  rachis  angular,  flexuose,  slightly  sca- 
brous ;  involucre  urceolate,  or  subglobose,  laciniate,  armed  externally  with  rigid, 
subulate,  scabrous  spines,  villous  within,  embracing  1,  2,  or  3  spikdets ;  stcrik 
Jloret  mostly  staminate. 
Hob.  Old  fields.    Nat.  of  the  South.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This  pestilent  grass  is,  happily,  yet  rare  in  our  County; 
but  is  gradually  extending  itself, — and,  if  not  vigilantly  watched, 
will  one  day  be  found  a  great  nuisance,  around  our  dwellings.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  sandy  districts  of  N  ew  Jersey ;  but  whether 
indigenous  there,  I  cannot  say. 

TRIBE  8.  SACCHA^REAE. 

PaZeae  of  the  fertile  florets  membranaceous,  always  thinner  and  more  delicate 
than,  the  (often  indurated)  glumes, — frequently  awned  at  apex ;  spikelets  usually 
in  pairs,  or  threes,  spiked,  or  panicled,  some  of  them  entirely  sterile  {Tnon&icous, 
or  polygamous). 

g  1.  Spikelets  monoicous  :  Pistillate  spikelets  imbedded  iri,  the  rachis  of  the  contiU' 
vous  spike,  or  in  its  separable  joints. 

506.  ZE  A,  L. 

[Gr.  ZaOy  to  live ;  from  the  sustenance  it  affords  tp  animal  life.] 
Staminate  spikelets  in  terminal,  fascicled,  spicate  racemes,  2- 
flowered;  glumes  herbaceous,  pubescent;  paleae  membranaceous, 
awnless ;  stamens  3  ;  anthers  linear,  erect ;  scales  2,  collateral,  fleshy, 
glabrous.  Pistillate  spikelets  sessile,  2-flowered  (the  lower  one 
abortive),  in  dense  continuous  spikes,  which  terminate  short,  nodose, 
axillary  branches, — the  spikes  enveloped  by  the  sheaths  of  abortive 
leaves,  called  husks;  glumes  fleshy -membranaceous,  very  broad, 
ciliate, — the  lower  one  emarginately  2-lobed;  paleae  fleshy-mem- 
branaceous, — the  abortive  floret  with  2  paleae.  Ovary  roundish- 
ovoid  ;  style  capillary,  very  long,  exserted  from  the  envelopes  of  the 
spike,f  pubescent  at  summit,  and  mostly  bifid  [stigmas?).  Grain 
usually  crowded,  and  then  compressed,  cuneate,  or  roundish- 
reniform,  with  a  shallow  groove  on  the  upper  side  containing  the 
embryo, — the  base  imbedded  in  the  persistent  glumes  and  paleae. 
Annual:  culm  stout,  solid  with  pith;  pistillate  spikelets  in  B  to  12 
longitudinal  rows,  on  the  thick  subcylindric  rachis,  the  rows  always 
in  approximated  pairs,  before  the  spaces  are  filled  by  their  growth ; 
spikes  (or  ears)  1  to  3  or  4  (rarely  more — usually  2}  on  a  culm. 

1,  Z.  Mays,  L.     Leaves  flat,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  a 
broad  midrib  channelled  above. 
Indian  Corn.     Maize. 

Culm  4  to  15  feet  high,  and  about  an  inch,  or  inch  and  a  half,  in  diameter,  sim- 
ple (often  producing  branches,  or  suckers,  at  base),  nodose,  semi-terete,  or  with  a 
broad  shallow  channel,  on  alternate  sides,  between  the  nodes.    Leaves  2  to  3  feet 
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lon^,  and  2  to  4  inches  wide,  pubescent  above,  smooth  beneath  •  sheaths  smoothi 

pubescent  along  the  margins;  h'gule  short. 

Hub.  Fields.    Nat.  of  Southern  America.    Fl.  July.  JFV.  Sept. 

Obs.  Long  culture  has  produced  several  varieties  of  this  noble 
Grass, — with  grains  of  different  form  and  color.  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  variety — frequent,  I  believe,  in  the  South-west — in  which 
a  kind  of  hw^k,  or  involucre,  is  developed  around  every  grain,  or 
spikelet,  on  the  receptacle.  The  Goethean  theory  of  the  modification 
of  leaves,  at  the  successive  stages  of  the  vegetable  progress,  from 
cotyledons  to  flowers,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  envelope,  or  "  husk," 
of  an  Eir  of  Indian  Corn.  Few  heedless  observers  would  be  apt  to 
recogniize  the  fact,  that  the  several  portions  of  that  envelope  are 
the  sheaths  of  abortive  leaves  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  obvious,  when 
we  examine  them  by  the  light  of  that  theory.  The  spike  of  pistil- 
late flowers  is  supported  on  a  short  axillary  branch,  with  numerous 
nodes,  and  very  short  internodes.  As  nodes  are  the  points  at  which 
leaves  originate,  we  accordingly  find  a  leaf — or  rather  the  sheathing 
petiole  of  an  imperfect  one— at  each  node  of  this  short  flowering- 
branch  ;  and  as  the  nodes  are  very  close  together,  the  sheaths 
necessarily  over-lap  one  another,-^and  thus  furnish  a  manifold 
wrapper  to  the  spike  of  flowers  and  fruit  (i.  e.  the  '*Ear").  That 
these  several  layers  of  the  envelope  are  the  sheathing  portions  of 
abortive  leaves,  is  demonstrated  by  the  laminae,  more  or  less  de- 
veloped, at  their  summits, — and  which,  indeed,  are  sometimes  seen 
expanded  to  nearly  half  the  size  of  an  ordinary  full-grown  blade. — 
The  same  doctrine  applies  to  the  chaff,  or  floral  coverings,  of  all  tha 
Grasses;"^  as  it  does,  in  fact,  to  those  of  all  the  flowering  tribes. 

50t.  TRIP  SACUM,  L. 

[Gr.  tribo,  to  rub ;  perhaps  in  refarence  to  the  polished  fertile  spike.] 
Spikelets  sessile,  in  terminal  and  subterminal /om^eJ  spikes, — which 
spikes  are  solitary,  or  often  digitate  in  twos  or  threes,  the  staminate 
part  above.  Staminate  spikelets  in  pairs  on  each  triangular  joint, 
longer  than  the  joint,  collateral,  2-flowered,^the  florets  each  with 
2paleae,  and  3  stamens;  anthers  orange-colored,  opening  by  2  pores 
at  summit.  Pistillate  spikelets  single,  2-flowered  (the  lower  one 
neutral),  deeply  imbedded  in  each  oblong  joint  of  the  cartilaginous 
thickened  rachis,  and  occupying  a  boat-shaped  cavity  which  is 
closed  by  the  polished  cartilaginous  ovate  outer  glume ;  inner  glume 
much  thinner,  boat-shaped.  Paleae  very  thin,  hyaline,  and  closely 
packed  together.  Stgle  long;  stigmas  very  long,  plumose,  dark 
purple.  Grain  ovoid,  free.  Perennial:  culms  cespitose,  tall,  branch- 
ing, hard  and  smooth,  solid  with  pith ;  leaves  very  long,  sublinear, 
acuminate ;  spikes  separating  at  the  articulations  spontaneously,  at 
maturity. 

1.  T.  dactyloidBS,  7^.     Spikes  usually  2  together,  with  the 
contiguous  sides  flat,  the  upper  half  staminate. 
FiNGEa-LiK3  TaipsACCTM.     Gama  Grass,     Sesame  Grass. 

Cultns  3  to  6  feet  high,  the  internodes  broadly  channelled  on  alternate  sides  ; 

*  "  Pcrigonia  graminum  sunt  vaginae  foliorum  superstites.''— Link. 
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nodes  smooth.    leaves  2  to  4  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch  wide,  sharply  scabrous 
on  the  margins,  striate-nerved ;   midrib  keeled,  channelled  and  white  aboTe; 
ligule  very  short,  ciliate.    Spikes  4  to  8  inches  long, — when  single,  the  pistillate 
portion  is  terete, — when  in  pairs,  semi-terete  as  if  split  down. 
Rab.  Moist  meadows ;  Great  Valley ;  rare.    I'l.  July.  I'r,  Sept. 

Obs.  This  stout  and  remarkable  grass  was  at  one  time  extolled 
as  an  article  of  fodder,  for  Stock;  but  I  think  it  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  present  cultivated  grasses. 

1 2.  Spikelets  polygamous  :  Fertile  spikelets  mth  1  perfect,  and  one  sterile  Jlo7'et ; 
lower  palea  of  the  perfect  floret  awned. 

508.  A]VOROPO  GOIV,  L. 

[Greek ;  literally  Marl's  heard, — in  allusion  to  the  hairy  spikelets.] 

Spikelets  2-flowered,  in  pairs  upon  each  joint  of  the  slender  rachis, 
spiked,  or  racemose, — one  of  the  spikelets  pedicellate  and  sterile, 
often  a  mere  rudiment, — the  other  sessile,  with  the  lower  floret 
neutral  and  of  a  single  palea,  the  upper  one  perfect,  of  2  thin  hyaline 
paleae,  which  are  shorter  than  the  subcoriaceous  glumes.  Stamens 
1  to  3.  Grain  free,  enveloped  by  the  glumes  and  paleae.  Perennials : 
culms  rigid;  nodes  smooth;  spikes  terminal  and  lateral,  digitate, 
simple,  or  clustered,  the  rachis  hairy,  or  plumose-bearded. 

t  Spikes  digitate ;  sterile  spikelets  staminate  (3  stamens),  awnless. 

!•  A.  furcatus,  Muhl.  Spikes  hairy,  often  purple, — usually  in 
threes  or  fours  at  the  summit  of  the  culm,  in  pairs  on  the  branches. 
Forked  Andeopogon.     Finger-spiked  Indian-Grass. 

Culm  about  4  feet  high,  smooth,  terete  below,  semi-terete  above.    Leaves  6  to  12 
inches  long;  sheaths  smooth;  liguU  obtuse,  fringed.     Spikes  2  to  3  inches  in 
length. 
Hab.  Slaty  hills,  and  sterile  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  This,  and  all  the  following,  are  remarkably  worthless 
grasses. 

f  f  Spikes  simple  ;  sterile  spikelet  neutral,  the  lower  glume  awned. 

^*  A.  SCOpAriuSj  Mx.  Culms  paniculate  above  with  long  slender 
branches  ;  spikes  terminal,  loose  and  slender,  on  long  peduncles. 
Broom  Andropogon.     Indian-Grass.     Wood-Grass. 

Culm  3  or  4  feet  high,  rather  slender,  smooth,  somewhat  compressed ;  branches 
in  lateral  fascicles,  sometimes  in  pairs,  often  subdivided.    Leaves  6  to  12  inches 
long ;  sheaths  roughish ;  ligule  truncate ;  spikes  about  2  inches  long ;  rachis  plano- 
convex, pilose  at  the  edges. 
Hah.  Sterile  banks ;  old  fields,  &c. :  common.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

f f fSpikes  clustered;  sterile  spikelet  redmed  to  a  mere  plumose  pedicel;  fertile 
florets  monandrous. 

3,  A*  VirginiCUSj  L.  Culms  with  remote  short  branches  above ; 
sheaths  compressed,  smooth ;  spikes  2  to  8,  in  distant  appressed 
clusters. 

Virginian  Andropogon. 
CuUn  about  3  feet  high,  smooth,  sparingly  branched,— the  branches  partly  con* 
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cealed  by  the  sheaths.    Leaves  3  to  12  inches  long ;  ligule  short,  ciliate.    Spikes 
about  an  inch  long,  in  scattered  lateral  fascicles  on  the  short  slender  branches; 
rachis  filiform,  pilose  with  long  white  silky  hairs. 
Hab.  Sterile  hills ;  dry  swamps:  frequent.    i^Z.  Sept.  i^r.  Octo. 

4.   A.   macroi^ru^,  Mx.     Culms  rather   stout,  corymbosely 
bushy-branched  at  summit;  sheaths  roughish ;  spikes  in  pairs,  on 
sheathed  peduncles. 
Large-tailed  Andropogon.     Cluster-flowered  Indian-Grass. 

Culm  13^  to  3  feet  high,  smooth.     Leaves  3  to  12  inches  long  ;  sheaths  rather 
open;  ligule  short,  truncate,  minutely  fringed.  SpiJces  scarcely  an  inch  long,  part* 
ly  concealed  in  the  compressed  boat-shaped  sheaths ;  rachis  filiform,  clothed  with 
long  white  silky  hairs. 
JSab,  Swampy  sterile  grounds :  frequent.    Fl.  Sept.  Pr.  Octo. 

509.  SOR^GHUM,  Persoon. 
[The  ancient  name  of  a  cultivated  species.] 
Spikelets  2  or  3  together,  on  the  branches  of  a  mostly  loose  and 
o^Qn.  panicle, — the  lateral  ones  sterile,  or  often  mere  rudiments, — 
the  middle  (or  terminal)  one,  only,  fertile.   Glumes  coriaceous,  some- 
times awnless.     Stamens  3.     For  the  rest,  as  in  Andropogon, 

f  Culm  slender  J  Jlstular. 

1*  S.  niltans^  A.  Gray.     Leaves  lance-linear;  ligule  elongated, 
truncate;  panicle  narrowly  oblong;  fertile  spikelets  russet-brown. 
Andropogon  nutans.     L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  88. 
Nodding  Sorghum.     Oat-like  Indian-Grass. 

Perennial.  Culm  3  to  5  feet  high,  simple,  terete,  smooth ;  node^  bearded  with 
white  appressed  hairs.  Leavp.s  6  to  18  inches  long,  roughish.  Panicle  6  to  9 
inches  in  length, — the  pedicels  of  the  upper  spikelets  plumosely  hairy ;  perfect 
spikeUts  clothed  with  tawny  hairs,  shorter  than  the  twisted  awn,  finally  drooping. 
Hah.  Sterile  soils ;  neglected  old  fields :  frequent.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Sept. 

f  f  Culm  stout,  solid  with  pith. 

fl,  S.  SACCHARATUM,  Pers.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate ;  ligule  short, 
ciliate ;  panicle  with  long  verticillate  branches,  loosely  expanding. 
Sugar  Sorghum.     Broom-Corn. 

Annual.  Culm  6  to  9  feet  high,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter ;  nodes 
tumid,  with  a  ring  of  short  appressed  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  sheaths.  Leaves 
about  2  feet  long,  and  2  inches  wide.  Panicle  1  to  2  feet  long, — the  branches  num- 
erous, nearly  simple,  long  and  slender ;  spikelets  mostly  in  pairs  (the  terminal 
ones  in  threes),  in  racemose  clusters  near  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  clothed 
with  glossy  appressed  hairs;  stigmas  greenish-yellow. 
Hab.  Fields  and  gardens.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  Cultivated  for  the  panicles, — of  which  brooms  and  brushes 
are  made.  According  to  Mr.  Watson's  Annals,  Charles  Thomson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress,  said  he  well  remem- 
bered the  first  introduction  of  Broom  Corn  into  our  Country.  Dr. 
Franklin  chanced  to  see  an  imported  Corn  Whisk  in  the  possession 
of  a  Lady,  and  while  examining  it,  as  a  novelty,  spied  a  grain  of  it 
still  attached  to  the  stalk.     This  he  took  and  planted. 
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3«  S.  vuLGARE,  Pers.    Panicle  erect,  somewhat  contracted;  glumes 
of  the  fertile  spikelets  pubescent. 
Common  Sorghum.     Indian  Millet. 

Anniml.    Culm  5  to  9  feet  high ;  nodes  pubescent.    Leaves  9  to  18  inches  long. — 
Panicle  6  to  12  inches  in  length. 
Hah.  Gardens.    Nat.  of  India.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr,  Oeto. 

Obs.  This  is  sometimes  cultivated;  but  rather  as  a  curiosity, 
than  for  any  important  object.  There  is  a  variety  {bicolor,)  called 
Chocolate  Corn, — with  a  spreading  panicle,  and  glumes  smoothish, 
-with  fringed  margin, — which  has  also  been  cultivated,  and  the 
grains  used  as  a  poor  substitute  for  coffee. 

4.  S.  ci^RNUUM,  Willd.     Panicle  densely  contracted,  oval,  mostly 
rigidly  recurved  or  nodding;  glumes  villous,  fringed. 
Drooping  Sorghum.     Guinea-Corn, 

Annual.    Culm  5  to  8  feet  high;  lower  nodes  emitting  verticUlate  radicles. — 
ieave5 12  to  18  inches  long.    Panicle  4  to  6  inches  long;j^orete  villous,  fringed^ 
scarcely  awned. 
Hah.  Fields,  and  Gardens.    Nat,  of  India.    Fl.  Aug.  Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  Occasionally  cultivated,  as  food  for  poultry ;  but  more  as  a 
curiosity.  I  sometimes  observe  a  very  similar  plant,  in  the  gardens, 
with  the  dense  oval  panicle  erect^ — perhaps  only  a  variety. 
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SERIES  II. 

CRYPTOG'AMOUS  OR  FLOWERLESS 
PLANTS. 

Vegetables  destitute  of  proper  flowers  (stamens  and  pistils),  and 
producing  seeds  of  homogeneous  structure  (called  spores),  in  "which 
there  is  no  embryo  or  plantlet  manifest,  before  germination. 

CLASS  III. 

ACRO'GENOUS  OR  APEX-GROWING 
PLANTS. 

Cryptogamous  Plants  with  a  distinct  axis  [stem  and  branches),  growing 
from  the  apex  only, — containing  woody  fibre  and  vessels,  and  usually 
■with  a  di^imci  foliage. 

ORDER  CXIX.  EQUISETA^CEAE. 

Leafless  plants,  with  rush-like  hollow  articulated  stems,,  rising  from  creeping 
rhizomas,  and  terminated  by  the  fructification,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  or 
spiJce,  composed  of  peltate  pedicellate  scales  hearing  the  sporanges  (or  spore-cases) 
underneath. 

510.  EQUISE  TUM,  L, 

[Latin,  Equus,  a  horse,  and  Seta,  a  bristle ;  resembling  a  horse-tail.] 
Sporanges  6  or  7,  adhering  to  the  under  side  of  the  angular  scales  of 
the  cone,  1 -celled,  opening  down  the  inner  side  and  discharging  the 
numerous  loose  spores.  Spores  embraced  by  4  hygrometric  clavate 
filaments  (called  elaters),  which  relax  or  uncoil  when  dry.  Stems 
striate-grooved ;  joints  separable,  embraced  by  sheaths  which  are 
toothed  at  summit ;  branches,  when  present,  verticillate. 

gl.  Stems  annual, — the  fertile  stems  different  from  the  sterile  ones, 
f  Fertile  stems  never  branching. 

1.  E.  arvense,  L.  Sterile  stems  with  simple  ascending  3-  or 
4-angled  branches ;  sheaths  of  the  fertile  stems  remote. 

Field  Equisetum. 

Fertile  stems  appearing  first,  6  to  9  inches  high,  with  an  oroid-oblong  brownish 
Sjyike  about  2  inches  in  length ;  sheaths  large,  loose,  with  long  acute  teeth,  dark 
purplish-brown,  whitish  at  base.  Sterile  stems  9  to  15  inches  high,  with  a  verticil 
of  slender  articulated  branches  from  the  base  of  the  sheaths ;  branches  4  to  8 
inches  long,  scabrous,  green, — each  branch  with  its  own  sheath  at  base,  and  sheath- 
ed at  each  articulation. 

Hab.  Moist  grounds ;  borders  of  thickets :  frequent.    Fr.  April,  May. 
ff  Fertile  steras  producing  branches  after fructif  cation. 

2.  E-  sylvaticum,  L.  Sterile  and  fertile  stems  both  branch- 
ing; branches  compound,  curved  downward. 

Wood  Equisetum.     Horse-tail. 

Stems  9  to  18  inches  high, — the  joints  invested  with  loose  sheaths  which  are  divid- 
ed at  summit  into  several  broad  lanceolate  tawny-ferruginous  teeth,  or  sometimes 
parted  into  2  or  3  lance-oblong  segments ;  fertile  stems  with  verticils  of  rather  short, 
divaricate,  or  deflected  branches,  from  the  base  of  the  3  or  4  uppermost  sheaths, 
and  terminating  in  an  oblong-ovoid  brownish  spike  about  an  inch  in  length ;  ^er- 
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iU  stems  usually  taller  and  more  slender, — the  joints  nearly  all  furnished  with 
verticils  of  branches  which  are  longer,  and  considerably  subdiyided. 
Hab.  Low  grounds ;  borders  of  woods  :  frequent.    Fr.  May. 

2  2.  Stems  evergreen,  all  alike,  and  mostly  branchless. 

3.  E.  Iiyem^le^  L.     Stems  rather  stout,  very  rough ;  sheaths 
short,  close,  whitish,  with  small  blackish  deciduous  teeth  at  sum- 
mit. 
Winter  Equisetum.     Scouring  Rush. 

Stems  1  to  2  feet  high,  glaucous  (purplish-black  at  base),  terminating  in  an 
ovoid  blackish  spike  about  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  s^t^a^/is  whitish,  with  a  purplish 
black  band  at  base,  and  at  summit  a  ring  of  small  blackish  teeth,  which  soon 
fall  off,  leaving  the  sheath  truncate  and  entire. 
Hab.  Margins  of  Swamps :  frequent.    Fr.  June. 

ORDER  GXX.  Flt'IGES.    FERNS. 

Ttants  consisting  chiefly  of  horizontal  rhizomas,  and  stipitate  leaf -like  expansions, 
called  fronds,  which  are  mostly  cir.cinate  in  the  bud,  and  bearing  on  the  veins  of 
their  lower  surface,  or  along  the  margin?,  the  simply fructijication,  which  consists 
of  1-celled  sporangeSf  opening  in  various  ways,  and  discharging  the  numerous 
minute  spores. 

SUBORDER  I.  POLYPODIN^EAE. 

Sporanges  collected  in  dots,  lines,  or  variously  shaped  clusters  (called  sori),  on 
the  back  or  margins  of  the  fr&nd,  or  its  divisions,  reticulated  and  pellucid,  pedi- 
cellate, surrounded  by  an  elastic  vertical  ring,  and  which  by  straightening  at 
maturity  ruptures  the  sporange  tranversely  on  the  inner  side,  discharging  the 
spwes ;  sori  often  covered  by  a  membranaceous  scale,  or  modified  margin  of  the 
frond,  which  is  termed  the  indmium. 

gl.  Polypodieae:  ^oriwithout  a  special  indusium,  orbicular. 

511,  POL.YPO  OIUM,  L. 

[Gr.  Poly,  many,  and  Pous,  a  foot;  from  its  numerous  stipes.] 
Sori  scattered  irregularly  on  the  back  of  the  frond ;  veins  simple, 
forked,  or  pinnate.     Rhizoma  covered  with  tawny  chaff-like  scales. 

f  Fronds  simply  pinnatijid,  evergreen  ;  sori  large. 

1.  P.  VUl^^re,  L.     Fronds  lance-oblong,   smooth,   deeply  pin- 
natifid ;  pinnae  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  crenate-serrulate. 
Common  Polypodium. 

Fronds  4  to  8  or  10  inches  long,  and  1  to  2  inches  wide;  stipe  (or  petiole)  naked 
and  smooth,  flattish  and  somewhat  channelled  on  the  upper  side.    <Si>n  in  2  rows 
on  the  back  of  each  segment,  distinct,  or  finally  in  contact. 
Hab.  Rocky  woodlands :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

1 1  Fronds  bipinnatifd,  annual ;  sori  small. 

2.  P.  Itexagronopterum^  Mx.     Fronds  broadly  triangular; 
lower  divisions  connected  by  an  oblong  hexagonal  wing. 
Hexagonal-winged  Polypodium. 

Fronds  6  to  9  inches  long,  and  about  the  same  width,  at  base, — forming,  in  their 
outline,  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle;  pinnae  lanceolate,  pinnatifid;  stipe  8  to  12 
or  15  inches  long,  slender,  naked.    Sori  distinct,  somewhat  in  2  rows,  but  often 
irregular,  on  the  back  of  the  lance-oblong  ;>tn«wZe^. 
Hab.  Moist  woodl  ands,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 
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§  2.  Pterideae  :  Sori  covered  hy  a  special  indusium,  which  is  marginal,  and  laierdUy 
continuous,  or  sometimes  interrupted. 

512.  PTE  RIS,  L, 

[Gr.  I^ron,  a  wing ;  a  name  given  to  Ferns,  on  account  of  their  winged  fronds.] 
Sort  linear,  continuous  laterally  in  a  line  which  borders  the  divisions 
of  the  frond, — the  indusium  fixed  at  the  very  margin,  with  the  inner 
edge  free  ;  veins  forked  and  free,  bearing  the  sporanges  at  their  apex. 
Fronds  subcoriaceous,  pinnately  dissected. 

!•  P.  aquilina^  L.    Frond  3-parted,  on  a  tall  erect  stout  stipe ; 
branches  bipinnate ;  pinnules  lance-oblong;  indusium  narrow. 
Aquiline  Pteris.     Brake,  or  Bracken. 

Fronds  1  to  3  feet  long,  decompound,  spreading;  pinnae  ot)long-lanceolate; 
itipe  1  to  2  feet  high,  angular,  smooth,  tawny.    Sbri  resembling  a  narrow  russet 
border,  or  hem,  along  the  edge  of  the  pinnules,  on  the  under  side. 
Hah.  Moist  woodlands,  and  thickets  :  frequent.    Fr.  July,  Aug. 
2.  P.  atropurpilrea^  L.     Frond   simply  pinnate,  or  sub- 
bipinnate,  on  a  short  dark  purple  stipe ;  pinnae  obliquely  tnmcate> 
or  subcordate,  at  base. 
Dark-purple  PrERis. 

Fronds  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  1  to  3  or  4  inches  wide  across  the  lower  divi- 
Bions,  which  are  often  ternate,  or  odd-pinnate  in  fives  or  sevens;  pinnae  and  pin- 
nudes  subsessile,  varying  from  oval  to  linear-ohlong;  stipes  2  to  4  inches  long, 
terete,  often  numerous,  with  a  dense  tuft  of  tawny-ferrugmons  chaflEy  hairs  at 
base. 
Hob.  Limestone  rocks;  Great  Valley:  rare.    Jf r.  July. 

513.  AOIAIVT  UM,  L. 

[Gr.  a,  not,  and  diaino,  to  moisten ;  its  surface  repelling  rain-drops.] 
Sort  oblong,  or  somewhat  lunate,  interrupted,  occupying  the  edge 
of  the  pinnae,  or  lobes  of  the  frond,— the  indusium  appearing  as  a 
reflexed  portion  of  its  margin,  bearing  the  spotanges  on  its  under 
side,  on  the  free  ends  of  the  simply  forking  veins.  Stipe  and  rachis 
black  and  polished. 

!•  A.  ped^timi^  L.     Frond  forked,  the  forks  pedately  branch- 
ing; divisions  pinnate;  pinnae  semi-rhomboid,  stipitate, — the  upper 
margin  incisely  lobed. 
Pedate  Adiantum.     Maiden^s  Hair. 

Fronds  6  to  9  inches  long,  and  9  to  12  inches  wide,  glabrous,  pale  bluish-glaucous 
green ;  pinnae  ]/^  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  entire  on  the  lower  margin,  as  if 
halved ;  stipes  6  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  slender,  compressed,  chaffy  at  and  near 
the  hase. 
SaJ).  Kich,  rocky  woodlands :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

514.  CHEIIiAlV^HES,  Swari2. 

[Gr.  Cheilos,  a  lip,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  from  the  shape  of  the  indusium.] 
Sori  roundish,  solitary,  or  contiguous,  on  the  margins  of  the  pinnule- 
lobes;  indusium  usually  reniform,  fixed  to  the  margin  at  the  point 
where  the  sporanges  arise,  free  along  the  inner  edge.     Frond  bi-  tri- 
pinnatifid ;  stipe  roughish-hairy. 

1.  C  vestita,   Willd.     Fronds  bipinnate,  hairy  on  both  sides ; 


pinnae  subsessile ;  pinnules  short,  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  roundish ; 
sori  finally  crowded,  or  confluent. 
Clothed  Cheilanthes. 

Fronds  3  to  6  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  -wide,  lance-oblong  in  their  out- 
line; ptwnoe  about  half  an  inch  long,  ovate-lanceolate, — the  Jmoer  ones  distant, 
pinnate  (the  upper  ones  only  pinnatifid) ;  pinnules  oblong,  obtuse,  crenately  pin- 
natifid ;  dipe  1  to  3  inches  in  length. 
Hab.  Eocky  banks :  frequent.    Fr.  July,  Aug. 

1 3.  AsPLENiEAE :  Sori  elongated,  oblique  to  the  midrib, — each  covered  with  a  special 
indusium,free  along  one  sids. 

a.  Veins  reticulated,  except  next  the  margin, 

515.  CAMPTOSO^RUS^  Link. 

\GcT,  Kamptos,  bent,  and  Soros^  fruit-dot;  descriptive  of  the  sori.] 
Sori  linear,  irregularly  scattered  on  the  reticulated  veins  of  the 
simple  frond, — often  approximating  in  pairs  by  their  free  margins,— 
or  becoming  confluent  at  their  ends,  and  forming  crooked  lines. 

!•  C.  rb.izopbyl'^lllS,  Link,  Fronds  auriculate-cordate  at  base, 
lanceolate,  with  a  long  slender  acumination  which  often  takes  root 
at  apex, 

Asplenium  rhizophyllum.     L,  ^  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  680. 
RootiNG-LEAVED  Camptosobus.     Walking-Leaf. 

Frond  3  to  9  inches  long,  and  ^  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  wide,  evergreen,  some* 
times  bifid,  with  2  acuminations ;  stipe  1  to  4  inches  long,  slightly  margined 
above,  smooth.    Sori.  often  ]/^  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Hob,  Eocky  woodlands :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

Obi,  The  rooting  apex  of  the  runner-like  frond,  often  gives  rise 
to  new  fronds, ^-and  those  again  to  others. 

b,  Yeins  forked,  free; — none  of  them  reticulated, 

516.  ASPIiE  ]¥IIIM,  L. 

[Gr.  a,  privative,  and  Splen,  the  spleen ;  from  supposed  remedial  virtues.] 
Sori  linear-oblong,  oblique,  never  in  pairs,  all  attached  lengthwise 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  simple,  forked,  or  pinnate,  free  veins;  in- 
dusium  opening  along  the  side  toward  the  midrib. 

f  Indusium  straight,  fixed  by  the  whole  length, 

1.  A.  RutSI-IIlllr^ria,,  L,     Fronds  bipinnate  at  base,  simply 
pinnate  above ;  pinnae  rhomboid-cuneate,  stipitate,  small. 
Wall-rue  Asplenium. 

Fronds  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  wide,  smooth,  dingy 
green ;  pinnae  2  to  4  lines  long,  dentate  or  partially  lobed,  above  the  middle ; 
stipe  1  to  2  inches  long,  flat,  smooth.    Sort  finally  confluent,  of  a  dark  ferruginous 
color. 
Sab.  Limestone  rocks,  and  cliffs;  Great  Valley:  rare.    Fr.  July. 

2.  A.  Tricliumanes,  L,  Fronds  spreading,  simply  pinnate ; 
pinnae  subsessile,  roundish-obovate,  obliquely  cuneate  at  base; 
Btipe  dark  purple. 

Fronds  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  ^  to  3^  an  inch  wide,  lance-linear  in  their  outline, 
often  procumbent ;  pinnae  2  to  3  lines  long,  crenate  at  apex,  entire  at  base,  and 
often  a  little  auriculate  on  the  upper  edge ;  stipe  1  to  2  inches  long,  semi-terete, 
Flightly  margined,  smooth  and  polished.    Sori  finally  oval. 
Hab.  Shady  rocky  banks :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 
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3.  A,  ebeneuiai,  Aiton.  Fronds  erect,  simply  pinnate;  pinnae 
sessile,  lance-oblong,  sub-falcate,  auriculate  on  the  upper  ^edge ; 
stipe  black. 

Ebony  Asplenium. 

Fronds  6  to  12  inches  long,  and  %  of  an  inch  to  1^  inches  wide ;  pinnae  "%  to 
^  of  an  inch  long,  serrate,  sometimes  a  little  cordate  at  base ;  5<ipe  Ito  3  inches  in 
length.    Sori  oblong,  finally  confluent. 
Hob.  Rocky  woodlands :  frequent.    Ft.  July. 

4.  A.  thelypteroldes,  Mx,    Fi-onds  pinnate,  with  the  pinnae 
deeply  pinnatifid ;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse,  crenulate. 
Thelypteeis-like  Asplenium. 

i^rowZs  12  to  18  inches  long,  and  4  to  6  inches  wide,— in  their  outline  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  rather  flaccid,  smoothish,  and  pale  glaucous-green ;  pinnae 
2  ta  6  inches  long,  acuminate}  pinnatifid, — the  acumination  crenate-serrate ; 
common  rachis  slender,  sHgbtly  pubescent;  stipe  6  to  10  inches  long,  slender, 
slightly  chaflfy.  Sori  acute  at  each  end ;  indusium  convex,  thickish. 
Hab.  Moist  woods ;  shaded  banks  of  streams :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

ff  Indusium^naZ?]/  lunate,  or  reni form,  free  at  the  ends. 

5.  A.  Filix-foemina,  R.  Br.  Fronds  bipinnate;  pinnae 
lanceolate ;  pinnules  lance-linear,  incised-serrate,  confluent  at  base ; 
sori  oblong,  lunate,  at  first  straight. 

Aspidium  asplenioides.      ^¥illd.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  j).  579. 

Fronds  12  to  18  inches  long,  and  4  to  8  inches  wide ;  pinnae  2  to  4  inches  long, 
Bubsessile;  pinnules  oblong,  doubly  and  unequally  incised-serrate;  common  rachis 
3-grooYed  aboYe,  naked,  and  smoothish;  s^t'??^  6  to  12  inches  long,  smooth.  Sori 
ghort,  in  a  double  row,  near  the  midrib  cf  the  pinnules,-^the  indusium  bursting 
along  the  convex  margin. 
Hab.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

§4.  Dicksonieae:  Sori  round  ^ and  dot-like,  marginal,  with  a  kind  of  double,  oi'  2- 
lobed  indusium. 

51t.  DICKSO'IVIA^  nitritier. 
[Dedicated  to  James  Dickson ;  an  English  Botanist.] 
Sori  globular,  small, — each  placed  on  the  apex  of  a  free  vein,  or 
fork,  and  inclosed  in  a  little  ^-lipp^ed  sac,,  consisting  of  a  reflexed 
and  modified  lobelet,  or  tooth  of  the  frond,  united  by  its  edges  with 
those  of  a  nearly  similar  proper  indusium,  which  is  fixed  along  its 
base  ou  the  inner  side ;  the  receptacle  elevated. 

1,  !>•  punctilobula,   Hooker.     Fronds  tliin  and  pale  green, 
bipinnately  dissected ;  pinnae  lanceolate,  bipinnatifid,  and  incised- 
serrate;  sori  solitary,  one  at  the  upper  margin  of  each  lobe. 
D.  pilosiuscula.      Willd.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  584. 
Dotted-lobed  Dicksonia. 

Minutely  glandular  and  hairy,  somewhat  odorous.    Fronds  1  to  2  feet  long,  and 
4  to  6  inches  wide,  lance-oblong  in  their  outline;  pinnae  3  to  4  inches  long,  most- 
ly alternate,  sessile ;  pinnules  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  pinnatifid,  the  Zo6€5 
With  2  to  4  teeth ;  stipe  4  to  8  inches  long,  hairy,  pale  green,  or  reddish  tawny. 
Hab.  Moist  shaded  grounds :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 
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2  5.  Aspibieae:  Sori  mosihj  orlicular, — rarely  olAong,  and  then  j^^ciced  across  tJv& 
vein ;  iadusium  orbicular,  reniforin,  or  hooded. 

a-  Veins  oil  free,  none  reticulated. 
++Indusiam  inflated,  fixed  by  half,  or  all,  the  margin. 

518.  frOOOS^IA,  E.  Brown. 
[DediqsLtcd  to  Joseph  Woods;  an  English  Botanist.] 
Sori  globular,  borne  on  the  back  of  simply  forked  veins ;  indusium 
thin,  attached  all  round  the  receptacle,  open,  or  early  bursting,  at 
the  top,  or  centrey — the  orjfice  jagged,  £^nd  often  friugedwith  hairs 
which  involve  the  sporanges. 

t  Indusium  soon  spreading  open,  larger  than  the  sorus,  and  appearing  as  if  placed 
under  it,jagged-lobed,  hut  not  fringed  with  hairs. 

!•  W.  obtllsa,  Torrey.     Fronds  sub-bipinnate,  glandular-hairy ; 

pinnae  rather  remote ;   pinnules  oblong,   very  obtuse,   crenately 

pinnatifid. 

W.  Perriniana.     HooJc.^  Grev.  ^  HI.  Cesir.  ed.  %  p.  580. 

Obtuse  Woodsia. 

Fronds  3  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  1  to  2  or  3  ipches  wide,  lance-oblong  in  their 
outline ;  pinnae  }/^  an  inch  to  V/^  inches  long,  subsessile ;  common  rachis  slightly 
chaffy  above;  stipe  2  to  3  ipches  long,  chaffy.  S(yri  nea,r  the  margin  of  the  lobes, 
finally  almost  confluent;  indusium  sub-hemispherical,  at  length  resembling  a 
calyx,  with  small  spreading  denticulate  segments. 
Hob.  Rocky  banks ;  along  streams :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

1 1  Indusium  minute,  soon  opening  flat,  and  concealed  under  the  sorus,  except  its 
marginal  fringe. 

2«  W.  Ilvensis^  H.  Br.  Fronds  pinnate,  thickly  clothed  beneath 
with  russet  bristle-like  chaflf;  pinnae  crowded,  deeply  pinnatifid, 
the  lobes  obscurely  crenate. 
Elba  Woodsia. 

Fronds  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  about  &n  inch  wide,  oblong-lanceolate  in  their 
outline;  pinnae  3^  to  ^  of  an  inch  long,  subsessile;  common  rachis  chaffy;  stipe 
1  to  3  or  4  inches  long,  chaffy,  with  a  tuft  of  tawny  chaff  at  base.  Sori  finally 
confluent ;  sporanges  slightly  pedicellate. 

Hah.  Rocky  banks  of  streams;  Schuylkill :  not  common.    Fr.  July. 
++  ++  Indusium  ji^ai,  reniform^  or  orbicular  and  umbilicate,  opening  round  the,  whoU 
margin. 

519.  DRYOP^TERIS,  Adanson. 

[Gr.  Drys,  an  oak,  and  Pteris,  a  fern  ;  from  their  growing  usually  in  woods.] 
Sori  roundish,  borne  on  the  back,  or  near  the  apex,  of  the  simple 
and  free  pinnate  veins,  or  their  forks.     Indusium  flattish,  roundish- 
reniform,   fixed  at  the  sinus,  opening  round  the  margin.     Fronds 
thinnish,  simply,  or  bi-  tri-  pinnate. 

t  Veins  simpU  and  straight,  or  simply  forked;  stipes  nearly  naked;  fronds pmnate. 

!•  1^«  Tlielyp^terlS,  A.  Gray.  Fronds  lanceolate ;  pinnae  linear- 
lanceolate,  deeply  pinnatifid,— the  lobes  nearly  entire,  with  revolute 
margins;  sori  soon  confluent. 
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Aspidium  Thelypteris.      Willd.  ^  Fl.  Cesir.  ed.  2.  p.  577. 

Fronds  6  to  12  inches  long,  and  3  or  4  inches  wide ;  pinnae  1  to  2  inches  long, 
gubsessile,  slightly  pubescent;  stipe  9  to  15  inches  long.    Sort  commencing  in 
small  marginal  dots,  finally  confluent,  and  usually  covering  the  under  surface  of 
all  the  lobes  of  the  frond. 
Hab.  Swamps,  and  wet  thickets ;  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

2.  D,  IVOTeboracensis,  A,  Gray.  Fronds  oblong-lanceolate; 

pinnae  lance-oblong,  pinnatifid, — the  lobes  flat,  ciliate;  sori  never 

confluent. 

Aspidium  Noveboracense.     Willd.  ^  Ft.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  677. 

New- York  Dryopteris. 

Fronds  9  to  18  inches  long,  and  3  to  5  inches  wide ;  pinnae  2  to  3  inches  long, 
thin  and  delicate,  pale  green ;  stipe  3  to  6  inches  long,  slender,  channelled  above. 
£ori  small,  marginal,  in  2  rows  on  each  lobe ;  the  fronds,  however,  are  often  sterile. 
Hab.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fr,  July. 

ft  Veins  more  than  once  forked,  or  somewhat  pinnately  branching ;  stipes  chaffy. 
*  Fronds  sub-tri pinnate  (i.e.  the  pinnules  pinnatifid). 

3«  !>•  intermedia,  A.  Gray.  Fronds  ovate-oblong ;  pinnae 
lance-oblong ;  pinnules  oblong-linear,  distinct,  incisely  pinnatifid, — 
the  lobes  mucronate. 

Aspidium  dilatatum.  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  578.  not  of  Sw.  and  Willd, 
Intermediate  Dryopteris. 

Fronds  12  to  20  inches  long,  and  5  to  8  or  9  inches  wide,  elliptic-lanceolate  in 
their  outline;  pinnae  3  to  5  inches  long,  and  1  to  2  inches  wide;  common  rachia 
somewhat  chaffy;  stipe  6  to  15  inches  long,  clothed  with  large  brownish-tawny 
chaffy  scales.  Sori  rather  large,  numerous ;  indusium  orbicular-reniform,  umbili- 
Gate  in  the  centre. 
Hab.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

**  Fronds  bipinnate  onli/,  with  the  pinnules  {or  sometimes  only  lobes)  merely  incisedy  or 
toothed ;  stipes  somewhat  chaffy. 

4.  D.  cristata^  A.  Gray.  Fronds  linear-oblong;  pinnae  short, 
triangular-ovate,  subcordate  at  base,  deeply  pinnatifid ;  lobes  oblong, 
obtuse,  incised-serrate  at  apex. 

Aspidium  Lancastriense.     Fl,  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  577. 
Crested  Dryopteris. 

Fronds  18  inches  to  2  feet  long,  and  3  or  4  inches  wide,  smoothish,  deep  green ; 
pinnae  1^^  to  3  inches  long,  sub-opposite, — the  lower  ones  stipitate,  the  upper 
ones  sessile  and  confluent :  stipe  8  to  12  inches  long,  rather  slender,  often  smooth- 
ish,— the  chaflF  being  deciduous.  Sori  medium  size,  distinct,  dark-brown,  in  2 
rows,  generally  confined  to  the  upper  half  of  the  frond ;  indusium  orbicular-reni- 
form. 
Hab.  Moist  woodlands  :  not  very  common.    Fr.  July. 

5.  I>.  mar^inaliS,  A.   Gray.     Fronds  ovate -oblong ;  pinnae 
lanceolate,  broad  at  base,  deeply  pinnatifid;  lobes  oblong,  crenate- 
serrate, — the  lower  ones  nearly  distinct ;  sori  marginal. 
Aspidium  marginale.      Willd.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  578. 
Marginal  Dryopteris. 

Fronds  9  to  15  inches  long,  and  4  to  6  inches  wide ;  pinnae  2  to  4  inches  long, 
sub  pinnate, — the  acumination  crenate ;  stipe  4  to  8  inches  long,  clothed  with  a 
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tawny  membranaceous  chaff,  especially  at  base.    Sort  medium  size,— one  at  each 
notch  in  the  lobes  of  the  upper  pinnae, — the  lower  ones  being  mostly  sterile ; 
indu&iwn  orbicular-reniform. 
Sab.  Rocky  woodlands  :  frequent.    JFV.  July. 

520.  POLiYS^TICHUM,  Roth, 

[Gr.  Poly,  many,  and  Stichos,  a  row,  or  line;  the  sori  sometimes  in  close  lines.] 
Sori  round,  borne  on  the  back  of  pinnately-forked  veins.  Indusium 
orbicular,  umbilicate  (i.  e.  fixed  by  the  depressed  centre),  opening 
all  round  the  margin.  Fronds  subcoriaceous  and  evergeen,  simply, 
or  bi-  tri-pinnate ;  pinnae  auricled  at  base,  on  the  upper  edge;  stipe 
chaflfy. 

1.  P,  acrosticllOlde§9  Schott.     Fronds  lance -oblong,  simply 
pinnate;  pinnae  lance-linear,   sub-falcate,  bristly-cuspidate;   sori 
finally  confluent. 
Aspidium  acrostichoides.     Willd.  Sf  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  576. 

ACROSTICHITM-LIKE   POLYSTICHUM. 

Fronds  9  to  18  inches  long,  and  2  to  4  inches  wide;  pinnae  1  to  2  inches  long, 
alternate,  finely  serrate,  the  serratures  bristly-mucronate ;  rachis  clothed  with 
lance-linear  chaff;  stipe  2  to  5  inches  long,  chaflfy.  Sori  in  a  single,  or  more  com- 
monly in  a  double  row,  near  the  midrib  of  the  smaller  pinnae  toward  the  summit 
of  the  frond,  at  first  distinct. 
Hob.  Rocky  woodlands :  common.    Fr.  July. 

b.  Veins  of  the  sterile  frond  finely  reticulated. 

521.  0]|[OCL.EM,  L. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name;  applied  to  this  genus.] 
Fertile  frond  bipinnate,  much  contracted, — the  pinnules  short  and 
revolute,  usually  rolled  up  into  closed  berry-like  involucres  filled 
with  sporanges,  and  forming  a  one-sided  spike,  or  raceme.  Sori  one 
on  the  middle  of  each  simple  primary  vein,  round,  soon  all  confluent. 
Indusium  very  thin,  hood-like,  lateral,  fixed  by  its  lower  side,  free 
on  the  upper  (i.  e.  toward  the  apex  of  the  pinnule).  Sterile  frond 
rising  separately,  pinnate. 

1.  O,  senslbilis,  L.     Sterile  fronds  oblong-triangular ;  pinnae 
lanceolate, — the  lower  ones  distinct,  pinnatifid-dentate, — the  upper 
confluent,  repand-dentate,  or  entire. 
Sensitive  Onoclea. 
Sterile  fronds  6  to  15  inches  long,  and  5  to  12  inches  wide  at  base ;  Imuer  pinnae 

3  to  6  inches  long;  stipe  6  to  10  inches  long, slender, angular, naked.  Fertile, fronds 

4  to  8  or  10  inches  long ;  pinnae  1  to  3  inches  long,  nearly  erect;  pinnules  triangu- 
lar-globose, smoothish,  dark  brown,  resembling  berries  in  2-rowed  unilateral  spikes ; 
stipes  8  to  12  inches  long,  rather  stout,  terete,  naked. 

llab.  Moist  woodlands :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

SUBORDER  II.  OSMUNDIN^EAE. 

Sporanges  yariously  collected,  destitute  of  any  proper  ring,  cellular-reticulated, 
opening  length-wise  by  a  regular  slit, — sometimes  striate-rayed  on  the  top, 

522.  OSMUIV^OA,  X. 

[A  name  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.] 

Sporanges  globose,  stipitate,  naked,  entirely  covering  the  fertile 
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pinnules  (which  are  contracted  to  the  mere  rachis),  thin  and  reticu- 
lated, not  striate-rayed  at  summit,  opening  by  a  slit  across  the  top 
into  2  valves.  Spores  green.  Fronds  tall  and  upright,  bipinnate,  or 
simply  pinnate ;  veins  forking  and  free. 

f  Fronds  hipinnate, — the  pinnules  substipitate,  serrulate. 

1.  O.  spectabilis,  Willd.  Smooth;  sterile  pinnules  latice- 
oblong,  oblique  but  not  auricled  at  base ;  fertile  pinnules  forming 
a  terminal  racemose  panicle. 

Showy  Osmunda.     Flowering  Fem. 

Fronds  3  to  4  feet  high,  branching,  pale  gteyish  green;  sterile  pinnnUs  1  to  2 
inches  long,  the  veins  a  little  prominent;  fertile  pinnules  contracted,  covered  with 
clusters  of  small  capsules,  which  are,  at  first,  pale  greenish-tawny,  finally  ferrugi- 
nous; panicle  oblong,  4  to  8  inches  in  length. 
Hob.  Moist  meadows,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

1 1  Fronds  i^mna^e, — the  fertile  portion  hipinnate;  stetile  •^mnsie  merely  pinnatifid. 

2.  0«  Claytoni^na,  L.  Loosely  woolly  when  young,  soon 
smooth;  pinnae  oblong-lanceolate,  some  of  the  middle  ones  fertile; 
sporanges  brownish. 

0.  interrupta.     Mx.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2..^.  585. 
Clayton's  Osmunda. 

Fronds  1  to  near  2  feet  long,  and  3  to  6  inches  wide,  lance-oblong  in  their  out- 
line ;  pinnae  2  to  4  inches  long.    Fertile  pinnae  in  2  to  4  pairs,  near  the  middle  of 
the  frond ;  common  rachis  channelled  above ;  stipe  6  to  9  inches  long,  channelled, 
smoothish,  chafFy-tomentose  at  base. 
Hob.  Moist  low  grounds,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fr.  June,  July. 

3.  O*  cinnaillolliea,  L.     Clothed  with  russet  wool  when 
young, — the  sterile  fronds  finally  smooth ;  fertile  fronds  separate, 
contracted,  racemose,  covered  with  cinnamon-colored  sporanges. 
Cinnamon-colored  Osmunda. 

Sterile  and  fertile  fronds  growing  together  in  bunches,  but  distinct, — the  ste'rile 
ones  most  numerous,  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  5  to  10  inches  wide,  lance-oblong  in 
their  outline ;  pinnae  3  to  6  inches  long ;  stipe  9  to  18  inches  long.  Fertile  fronds 
9  to  18  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  wide ;  pinnae  all  fertile  1  to  13^  inches 
long,  erect,  lanuginous;  pinnides  crowded,  covered  with  clusters  of  minute  cap- 
sules; stipe  1  to  2  feet  long,  rather  stout,  and,  with  the  rachis,  clothed  with  a 
long  loose  membranaceous  reddish  tomentum. 
Hah.  Moist  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fr.  July,  Aug. 

SUBORDER  III.  OPHIOGLOSS^AE. 

Sporanges  spiked,  in  double  rows,  naked,  coriaceous  and  opaque,  not  reticulated, 
de«titute  of  a  ringy  opening  by  a  transverse  slit  into  2  valves^  discharging  the 
copious  dusHike  sulphur-colored  spores.  Fronds  straight,  never  circinate  in  the 
bud. 

523.  BOTRYCH^IUM,  Swariz. 

[Gr.  Botrys,  a  cluster  of  grapes ;  in  allusion  to  the  fructification.] 
Frond  rising  straight  from  the  clustered  roots,  with  the  sterile  and 
fertile  portions  distinct, — the  lateral  portion  sterile,  spreading, 
ternately  divided,  with  forking  free  veins, — the  terminal  portion 
wholly  fertile,  erect,  contracted  into  pinnately  panicled  spikes, — 
Sporanges  clustered,  but  distinct. 
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1.  B.^unarioideS,  Sw.  sterile  division  of  tlie  frond  near  the 
base  of  the  stipe,  biternately  dissected,  stipitate. 

B.  fumarioides.     Willd.  Also,  B.  dissectum,  MuhL  Sf  Fl.  Cestr.  ed. 

2.  p.  587. 

LUNARIA-LIKE   BOTRYCHIUM.       jMoon-WOrt. 

Sterile  portion  of  the  frond  about  3  inches  long,  and  4  inches  wide,  triangular  in 
the  outline,  sub-divisions,  or  leaflets,  varying  from  obliquely  lance-ovate  to  cun- 
eate-oblong  and  linear,  finely  crenate,  or  incised-dentate,  connected  with  the  bape 
of  the  upright  fertile  portion  by  a  partial  stipe,  or  petiole,  2  to  3  inches  in  length  . 
Fertile  portion  on  a  scape-like  erect  stipe  6  to  9  inches  high,  in  a  tawny  compound 
spike  2  to  4  inches  in  length. 
Hah.  Moist  low  grounds :  frequent.    Fr.  July,  Aug. 

2.  IB*  Virg'inicuillj  Sw.     Sterile  division  of  the  frond  about 
the  middle  of  the  stipe,  ternately  divided  to  the  base,  sessile. 
Virginian  Botrychiuji.     Rattlesake  Fern. 

Somewhat  hairy.  Sterile  portion  of  the  frond  3-parted ;  the  divisions  4  to  6 
inches  long,  broad-ovate,  or  somewhat  deltoid,  in  their  outline,  bipinnatifid,  green ; 
pinnae  1  to  3  inches  long,  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  cuneate-oblong,  incised- 
dentate  at  apex.  Fertile  portion  on  an  erect  stipe  9  to  18  inches  high,  in  a  reddish- 
tawny  compound  spike  2  to  5  inches  in  length. 
Hah.  Rich  hilly  woodlands :  frequent.    Fr.  June,  July. 

524.  OPHIOGliOSS^UM,  L. 

[Gr.  Oplds,  a  serpent,  and  Ghssa,  a  tongue;  from  the  form  of  the  spike.] 
Frond  erect  and  scape-like,  bearing  a  lateral  sterile  portion  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong-ovate  entire  leaf  with  finely  reticulated  immersed 
veins,  and  a  terminal,  simple  spike,  on  which  the  sporanges  are  closely 
packed,  and  more  or  less  coherent  together. 

1#  O.  vulg'atum,  L.     Sterile  division  sessile  near  the  middle  of 
the  stipe,  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  spike. 
Common  Ophioglossum.     Adder's-tongue. 

Sterile  portion  of  the  frond  1}/^  to  3  inches  long,  and  1  to  2  inches  wide,  some- 
what clasping  at  base,  smooth,  light  green.  Fertile  portion  on  a  scape-like  erect 
siipc  4  to  10  inches  high,  in  a  compressed  lance-liaear  2-rowed  spike  1  to  V/^  Inches 
in  length.  Sporanges  partially  imbedded  in  the  rachis,  at  first  connate,  finally 
distinct,  pale  tawny. 
Hah.  Moist  low  grounds ;  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fr.  Jun  e. 

ORDER  CXXI.  LYCOPODIACEAE. 

HamhU  evergreens,  usually  of  Moss-like  aspect ;  stems  solid,  and  often  woody^ 
thickly  clothed  with' simple  sessile  lanceolate  or  subulate  leaves,  and  bearing  the 
2-  to  4-valved  sporanges  sessile  in  their  axils. 

525.  I.YCOPO  OIUM,  L. 

[Cfr.  L:/7cos,  a  Wolf,  and  P>us,  a  foot;  from  some  fancied  resemblance.] 
Sporanges  of  only  one  kind,  resembling  those  of  Ophioglossum, 
coriaceous,  flattened  and  usually  reniform,  1-celled,  opening  by  a 
transverse  line  round  the  margin,  thus  2-valved,  discharging  the 
minute  spores  in  the  form  of  a  copious  sulphur-colored  inflammable 
powder.     Leaves  1 -nerved,  imbricated  or  crowded  in  several  ranks. 
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2 1.  Selago  :  Sporanges  scattered  in  the  axils  of  the  uniform  {dark-green^  shininff, 
riffidy  and  8-ranl'ed)  leaves. 

1.  li,  lueiduluin,  Mx.     Stems  ascending,  tliickish,  bifid,  or  2 
or  3  times  forked;  leaves  lance-linear,  acute,  denticulate,  spreading, 
or  reflexed. 
Brightish  Lycopodium. 

Stem  6  to  12  inches  long,  nearly  erect,  or  sometimes  decumbent  and  radicating 
near  the  base.  Leaves  y^  to  near  3^  an  inch  long.  Sporanges  subreniform,  or 
.«emi-orbicular,  palish  yellow,  seated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  about  an  inch  from 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  or  branches ;  also  in  interrupted  series,  bdow, — these  lower 
series  being  the  persistent  sporanges  of  preceding  years. 
Hob.  Moist  woods,  and  low  grounds  :  frequent.  Fr,  July. 
g  2.  Lycopodium  proper :  Sporanges  borne  only  in  the  axils  of  the  upper,  or  bradeal 

leaves^ — thus  forming  terminal  spiles. 
8.  Leaves  of  the  stem  and  brandies — and  those  of  the  simple  spike — all  alike,  and 

many-ranked. 

S*  Li*  inundatum,  L.  Sterile  stems  creeping,  flaccid,  forking ; 
fertile  ones  erect,  solitary,  bearing  a  short  thick  spike. 
Flooded  Lycopodium. 

Sterile  stems  4  to  8  inches  long ;  fertile  ones  1  to  4  inches  high.    Leaves  M  to  ^^ 
an  inch  in  length,  lance-subulate,  spreading.    Spike  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half 
in  length. 
Hab.  Wet,  sandy  places  ;  New  London :  rare.    Fr.  Aug. 

Obs.  This  was  collected,  in  1848,  by  Mr.  Vincent  Barnard, — 
an  intelligent  and  enterprising  young  Naturalist,  of  this  County, 
b.  Leaves  (bracts)  of  the  ament-like  spikes  scale-like,  imbricated,  ovate,  yellowish, — 
wilike  those  of  the  sterile  branches. 

f  Spikes  sessile  (or  the  branches  equally  leafy  up  to  the  spikes), 

3.  li,  dendroideum^  Mz.     stem  erect,  simple  below,  bushy- 
branched  at  summit, — the  branches  spreading,  fan-like ;  leaves  4- 
to  6-ranked;  spikes  mostly  several. 
Tree-like  Lycopodium.     Ground  Pine. 

Stem  6  to  9  inches  high,  terete,  flexuose.  Leaves  about  2  lines  long,  those  on  the 
branches  somewhat  4-rowed,  obliquely  subulate-linear,  deep-green.  Spikes  mostly 
several  (1  to  6),  about  2  inches  long,  erect,  terete,  a  little  tapering  to  the  summit. 
JIab.  Woodlands,  and  shaded  thickets :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

Obs.  This  pretty  species — of  unfading  verdure  (together  with  L. 
complanatum,  L.) — is  much  employed  in  making  garlands,  and 
festoons,  wherewith  to  decorate  Country  parlors ;  and  is,  moreover, 
regularly  sought  after,  by  those  who  venerate  pleasing  ancient 
usages,  for  the  purpose  of  trimming  Churches,  at  Christmas. 
^•\'^^\keQ  pedunculate  (i.  e.  the  leaves  very  minute  on  the  fertile  branches). 
*  Leaves  homogeneous  and  equal,  many-ranked  ;  stems  terete. 

4*  Ii«  ClavatUHl,  L.  Stems  creeping  extensively,  with  similar, 
short,  ascending  branches;  spikes  mostly  in  pairs,  on  terminal 
peduncles. 

Clavate  Lycopodium.     Club-Moss. 
Stem  2  to  4  or  6  feet  long,  rather  stout,  prostrate  and  somewhat  radicating 
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hmnches  1  to  4  or  5  inches  long,  alternate,  often  subdivided,  Tery  leafy.  Leaves 
S  to  5  lines  in  length,  pale  green,  incurved-spreading,  subulate-linear,  with  a  long 
hair-like  point,  forming  a  hairy  tuft  at  the  summit  of  the  branches.  Spikes  (some- 
times 1 — rarely  3,)  3^  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  yellowish,  erect  on  an 
ascending  leafy  branch-like pedwncZe  2  to  4  inches  long;  scales  ovate,  setaceously 
acuminate. 
Hah,  Woodlands,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fr.  July. 

** Leaves  of  2  forms  and  unequal,  few-ranled ;  stems  or  hrsinches  flattened. 

5,  Li.  com  plan  atum,  L.  Stems  trailing  extensively ;  branches 
ascending,  dichotomously  and  pedately  subdivided,  spreading  and 
fan-like;  spikes  several. 
Flatted  Lycopodium. 

stem  2  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  rather  slender,  somewhat  leafy,  procumbent  (some- 
times rhizoma-Wce,  and  more  or  less  buried) ;  branches  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long, 
erect  or  ascending,  yellowish-green,  somewhat  pedately  divided  at  summit,  and 
these  divisions  dichotomously  subdivided  into  numerous  S]^Te&ding flatted  hranchlets 
with  winged  serrated  margins.  Peduncles  4  to  6  inches  long,  slender,  terete,  with 
a  few  remote  subulate  leaves,  dichotomously  subdivided  at  summit  2  or  3  times, 
so  as  to  bear  4  to  8  pedicellate  spikes  each  about  an  inch  in  length;  scales  orbicu- 
lar-ovate, acuminate. 
JIab.  Borders  of  woods,  and  thickets :  frequent.    Fr.  Octo. 

Obs.  My  friend,  Joshua  Hoopes,  finds  specimens  on  our  slaty 
lulls,  which  he  regards  as  almost  specifically  distinct, — having  the 
trailing  stems  mostly  buried  and  rhizoma-like,  the  branches  of  a 
brighter  green,  the  ultimate  hranchlets  not  so  coarse,  and  twice  as 
numerous,  while  the  spores  are  matured  2  or  3  months  earlier  than 
on  the  common  form. 

526.  SEIiAGHVEL^LA,  Beauvois. 

[Diminutive  of  Selago,  an  ancient  name  of  Lycopodium.] 
^poranges  of  tioo  kinds, — one,  like  those  of  Lycopodium,  but  very 
minute  and  oblong,  or  globular,  containing  powdery  orange-colored 
spores, — the  other,  of  3-  or  4-valved  tumid  vesicles  (by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, termed  sporocarps,)  filled  by  a  few  much  larger  globose- 
angular  spores ;  these  latter  either  intermixed  with  the  former  in 
the  same  axils,  or  solitary  in  the  lower  axils  of  the  leafy,  4-ranked, 
sessile  spike. 

f  Leaves  all  alike,  equally  imbricated. 

1.  S.  rupestris,  Spring.     Stem  creeping ;   branches  ascending, 

rather  rigid ;  leaves  subulate,  bristle-tipt,  densely  appressed-imbri- 

cated,  greyish-green. 

Lycopodium  rupestre.     L.  ^  Ft.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  689. 

KocK  Selaginella. 

Stem  1  to  3  inches  long,  much  subdivided ;  branches  3^  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
ascending,  terete.  Leaves  serrulate-ciliate, — their  membranaceous  hair-like  points 
forming  a  bluish-white  pencil-tuft  at  the  summit  of  the  branches.  Spikes  }^  to 
half  an  inch  long,  somewhat  4-angled,  sessile  and  terminal  on  the  branches ; 
smUs  ovate-lanceolate. 

Hah.  Rocky  banks ;  Chester  Creek :  not  common,    Fr.  July. 

26 
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f  f  Leaves  of  two  sorts,  appearing  %ranlced. 

2.  S.  ^pUS,  Spring.  Stem  nearly  prostrate,  flaccid,  mucli  branched ; 

leaves  obliquely  ovate,  pellucid,  spreading,  with  2  rows  of  smaller 

appressed  ones. 

Lycopodium  apodum.     L.  ^  Fl.  Cestr.  ed.  2.  p.  689. 

Footless  Selaginella. 

Plant  pale  green,  smooth,  resembling  a  Moss.  Stem  1  or  2  inches  long,  filiform. 
Leaves  less  than  a  line  in  length,  distichous,  with  smaller  acuminate  ones,  mostly 
appressed,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches,  nearly  opposite  the  lateral  ones. 
Spikes  Y2  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  terminal  and  sessile, — apparently  a  mere 
continuation  of  the  branches. 
Hob.  Moist,  rocky,  shaded  spots :  frequent.    Fr.  July,  Aug. 

OKDEE,  CXXII.  HYDROPTIEKIDES. 

Cryptogamous  aquatics,  of  diverse  habit;  the  fructification  borne  either  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves,  or  on  submerged  branches, — consisting  of  two  sorts  of  organs, 
contained  in  indehiscent  or  irregularly  bursting  involucres,  called  sporocarps. 

SUBORDER  I.  ISOETIN^EAE. 

Apparently  stemless  perennials, — growing  in  and  mostly  under  water ;  sporocarps 
in  the  axils,  and  immersed  in  the  inflated  hase,  of  the  somewhat  grass-like  or 
rather  chive-looking  leaves  (clustered  subulate-linear /rowcZs). 

521'.  ISO^ETES,  L. 

[Gr.  Isos,  equal,  and  Mas,  year;  having  the  same  appearance  all  the  year.] 
Stem  a  mere  disk-like  succulent  rhizoma,  rooting  from  beneath,  and 
covered  above  with  the  dilated  imbricated  bases  of  the  elongated 
sub-terete  cellular  fronds.  Sporocarps  ovoid,  and  plano-convex, 
rather  large,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  fronds,  adherent  to  their 
excavated  dilated  bases  and  covered  by  an  interior  thin  membran- 
aceous scale,  indehiscent,  traversed  internally  by  filaments  forming 
a  kind  of  partitions ;  those  of  the  central  fronds  filled  with  minute 
powdery  spores, — the  exterior  ones  filled  with  larger  roundish- quad- 
rangular spores. 

!•   I.  lacustris  1  L.     Rhizoma  broad  and  depressed ;  fronds 
mostly  submersed,  dark  green ;  spores  roughish-granulated,  scarce- 
ly reticulated. 
Lake  Isoetes.     Quill-wort. 

Fronds  numerous,  4  to  12  or  15  inches  long,  whitish  at  base,  and  imbricated  in 
a  dense  tuft,  semi-terete  and  angular  above  the  base,  composed  of  longitudinal 
tubes  which  are  jointed,  or  interrupted  by  transverse  partitions. 
Mab.  Shallow  ponds,  and  shaded  wet  places :  not  very  common. 

Obs.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  our  plant  may  not  prove  to 
be  the  /.  Engelmdnni,  Braun;  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
determine  the  matter,  satisfactorily.  In  the  last  edition  of  his 
valuable  Text  Book,  Prof.  A.  Gray  intimates  that  il\\^  Suborder  should 
rather  be  appended  to  the  preceding  Family  of  Lycopodiaceae  ; 
in  which  case,  perhaps,  the  Selaginellas,  or  some  of  them,  might  be 
arranged  in  the  same  Suborder  with  Isoetes. 
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CLASS  IV. 

AN'OPHYTES.* 

Cryptogamous  acrogenous  plants,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  only, 
but  with  tlie  general  type  or  habit  of  the  superior  orders, — growing 
upward  by  an  axis  or  stem,  emitting  roots  downward,  and  usually 
furnished  with  distinct  leaves  (sometimes  the  stem  and  foliage  con- 
fluent into  a  frond). 

ORDER  CXXIII.  MUS'CI. 

Loii)  tufted  plants,  mostly  perennial,  with  a  stem  and  distinct  (sessile)  leaves, — ^pro- 
ducing spore-cases  (or  capsules)  which  usually  open  by  a  terminal  lid  (operculum)^ 
and  contain  simple  spores  only.f 

SUBORDER  I.  BRYA^CEAE. 

(Myptra  circumscissed  at  base ;  fruit  terminal,  or  lateral ;  lid  opening  elastically, 
or  sometimes  indehiscent ;  orifice  of  the  capsule  naked,  or  more  commonly  Trith 
&  peristome;  colunuUa  manifest. 

Division  I.  Acrocaepi  :  Pedicel  or  fruitstalk  terminal. 


*  Por  the  Mosses  and  Hepaticae  of  Chester — so  far  as  they  are  yet  known — ^I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  Thomas  P.  James,  of  Philadelphia, — an  acute  and  zealous 
Bryologist,  who  (as  his  other  engagements  permitted,)  has  diligently  explored  the 
Anophttes  of  our  ancient  Bailiwick ;  and  has,  morever,  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  Chester  County  Cahinet  of  Natural  Science,  an  elegant  Collection  of  those  in- 
teresting little  plants.  The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  that  the  descriptions 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Contributions  of  that  eminent  Botanist,  William  S. 

SULLIVANT,  Esq.  to  GRAY'S  MANUAL. 


I  The  reproductive  organs  of  the  Mosses  are  oiiwo  kinds: — "1.  The  sterile  fhwer, 
consisting  of  numerous  (4 — 20)  minute  cylindrical  sacs  (antheridia),  which  dis- 
charge from  their  apex  a  mucous  fluid  filled  with  oval  particles,  and  then  perish. 
2.  The  fertile  flower,  composed  of  numerous  (4—20)  flask-like  bodies  (pistillidia), 
each  having  a  membranous  covering  (calyptra),  terminated  by  a  long  cylindrical 
funnel-mouthed  tube  (style).  The  xv^enaiX pistillidium  (seldom  more  than  one  in 
a  flower  maturing,)  becomes  the  capsule,  which  is  rarely  indehiscent,  or  splitting 
by  4  longitudinal  slits,  but  usually  opens  by  a  lid  {operculum) :  beneath  the  lid, 
and  arising  from  the  mouth  of  the  capsule,  are  commonly  either  one  or  two  rows 
of  rigid  processes  (collectively  the  peristome),  which  are  always  some  multiple  of 
4;  those  of  the  outer  row  are  called  teeth — of  the  inner,  cilia.  An  elastic  ring  of 
cells  (anmdes)  lies  between  the  rim  of  the  capsules  and  operculum.  The  powdery 
particles  filling  the  capsule  are  spores.  The  thread-like  stalk  (pedicel,  or  seta,) 
supporting  the  capsule  is  inserted  into  the  elongated  torus  (yaginula)  of  the 
flower.  The  pedicel  continued  through  the  capsule  forms  the  columella;  enlarged 
under  the  capsule  it  sometimes  forms  an  apophysis.  The  calyptra,  separating 
early  at  its  base,  is  carried  up  on  the  apex  of  the  capsule ;  if  it  splits  on  one  side  it  is 
hood-shaped  or  cuculliform, — if  not,  it  is  mitre-shaped  or  mitriform.  Intermixed 
with  the  reproductive  organs  are  cellular  jointed  filaments  (paraphyses).  The 
leaves  surrounding  the  antheridia  are  called  the  perigonial  leaves,  those  around 
the  pistillidia  or  pedicel  ihe  perichaetial  leaves." — Gray's  Manual. 
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TRIBE  1.  PHASCA^CEAE. 
528.  PIIAS^CUM,  L.    Earth-Moss. 

[Gr.  Phasl-on ;  the  ancient  name  for  some  Moss.] 
Calyptra  mitriform,  or  cuculliform.   Capsule  indehiscent  [lid  persist- 
ently closed).    Fructification  monoicous,  or  dioicous.    Very  diminu- 
tive Mosses. 

1.  P.  CrassinerTiuni,  Schwaegr.  [Thick-7ierved]:  Stemless; 
leaves  lance-linear,  or  subulate,  denticulate,  erect-spreading,  rigid, 
the  broad  nerve  excurrent;  calyptra  mitriform;  capsule  globular, 
subsessile.     Moist  grounds. 

2.  P.  CUSpidatum,  Schreb.  [Cuspidate]:  Stem  simple,  or 
forked-branched ;  leaves  erect,  ovate-lanceolate,  entire, — the  nerve 
excurrent;  calyptra  cuculliform;  capsule  immersed,  roundish. — 
Clay  soil ;  old  fields. 

3.  P.  crispum,  Iledw.  [Curled]:  Stems  usually  branched; 
leaves  lance-subulate,  entire,  flexuose,  crisped  when  dry ;  capsule 
nearly  spherical.     Old  fields. 

4.  P.  alternifdliuill,  Bruch  ^  ScMmper,  [Alternate-leaved]: 
Stems  erect,  branched;  leaves  lanceolate,  spreading,  the  nerve  ex- 
current.     Old  fields. 

^*  P,  nOLUticum^  Schreb.  [Poi7itless]:  Stemless;  leaves  broadly 
ovate,  concave,  serrate,  connivent,  the  nerve  reaching  to  the  point. 
Old  fields;  Coventry.     Decem.  1850. 

6.  P.  SUbulatuni,  L.  [Subulate] :  Leaves  subulate-setaceous, 
straight,  the  nerve  disappearing  below  the  summit.  Old  fields. 
April,  1850. 

529.  BRUCH^IA,  Schwaegr. 

[Named  for  Prof.  Brudi ;  a  distinguished  Bryologist.] 
Calyptra  mitriform,  laciniate  at  base.     Capsule  oval,  beaked,  in- 
dehiscent.  Fructification  dioicous.  A  very  minute  Moss,  with  straw- 
colored  stems  and  fruit. 

1.  B.  Ilexuosa,  B.  ^  S.  [Flexuose]  :  Stems  mostly  simple ; 
leaves  oblong-ovate,  the  nerve  continued  into  a  long  flexuose  point; 
capsule  oblong-pyriform,  with  a  short  acute  beak.     Damp  ground. 

TRIBE  2.  POTTIA^CEAE. 
530.  APHAIVOREG^MA,  Sulliv. 

[Greek ;  literally  an  imperceptible  seam,  or  place  of  rupture.] 

Calyptra  bell-shaped,  awl-pointed,  4-  5-laciniate  at  base.  Capsule 
spherical.  Peristome  none.  Lid  hemispherical,  apiculate.  Fructi- 
fication monoicous. 

1.  A.  serrata^  Sulliv.  [Serrate]:  Stems  simple,  or  branched; 
leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  spreading,  serrate,  the  nerve  failing  near 
the  apex ;  capsule  separating  transversely  by  an  indistinct  suture. 
Damp  grounds ;  Coventry. 
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TRIBE  3.  FUNAMA^CEAE. 

531.  FUJVA^RIA,  Schreh.     Cord-Moss. 
[Latin,  FuniSf  a  cord;  from  the  long  twisting  pedicel.] 

Calyptra  cucuUiform,  ventricose,  with  a  subulate  beak.  Capsule 
pyriform,  nodding,  the  orifice  oblique.  Peristome  double,— the  outer 
of  16  lance-subulate  teeth  coherent  at  apex,  the  inner  of  16  cilia 
opposite  the  teeth.  Lid  plano-convex.  Monoicous.  Faraphyses 
clavate. 

1,  F.  liy^rometrica,  Hedio.  [Ilygromeiric'] :  Leaves  oval- 
lanceolate,  concave,  imbricated,  the  nerve  reaching  to  or  beyond 
the  point ;  capsule  annulate,  when  dry  grooved, — the  orifice  with  a 
red  border;  pedicels  1  to  IJ  inches  long,  twisting  and  incurved, 
very  hygrometrical.     Old  walls ;  burnt  grounds,  &c. 

532.  PIIYSCOMIT^RIUM,  B,  ^^  S, 

[Gr,  PhysJcon,  something  inflated,  and  Mitrion,  a  little  cap.] 
Calyptra  mitriform,  lobed  at  base,  or  inflated-cuculliform,  beaked. 
Capsule  symmetrical,  pyriform.     Peristome  none.     Lid  convex,  with 
or  without  a  point.     Monoicous. 

1.  P.  pyriforme,  B.  ^  S.  [Pyriform'] :  Leaves  spatulate- 
lanceolate,  serrate,  spreading,  the  nerve  nearly  percurrent ;  capsule 
roundish-pyriform,  or  obovoid,  on  an  exserted  pedicel  J  to  ^  an 
inch  in  length;  lid  with  a  short  point;  calyptra  mitriform,  torn  at 
base.     Wet  banks. 

TRIBE  4.  WEISSIA^CEAE. 
533.  WEISS^IA,  Ilediv. 

pOedicated  to  Frederick  William  Weiss, — a  German  Botanist.] 

Calyptra  cucuUiform.  Capsule  regular.  Peristome  single,  of  16 
lanceolate  entire  erect  equidistant  teeth.    Lid  beaked.    Monoicous. 

1.  "W.  COntrOVersa,  Iledw.  [Disputed'] :  Leaves  lance-linear, 
with  involute  margins,  crisped  when  dry ;  nerve  strong,  excurrent ; 
capsule  ovoid-elliptical;  pedicels  very  slender,  J  to  J  of  an  inch 
long.     Waste  fields :  very  common. 

534.  OIOYJWr^OOOlV,  Iledw. 

[Gr.  didytnos,  twin,  and  Odous,  a  tooth ;  the  teeth  being  in  pairs.] 

Calyptra  cucuUiform.     Capsule  regular.     Lid  conical,  or  beaked. 

Peristome  single,  of  16  or  32  teeth  approximated  in  pairs  or  united 

at  base. 

1.  I>.  CylindriCUS,  v^T- .?  IVilson.  [Cylindrical]:  Stems  tufted, 
somewhat  elongated;  leaves  linear-acuminate,  flexuose  and  crisped; 
capsule  nearly  cylindrical ;  pedicels  very  slender,  J  to  f  of  an  inch, 
long.     Shaded  bank,  near  Judge  Shafer's,  Coventry.     Dec.  1850, 

Obs,  Mr.  James  gives  the  Weissia  tenuirostris,  Hook.  ^  Taylor,  as 
a  synonym  of  this, — and  adds,  "possibly  sp,  nova.''^ 
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TRIBE  5.  GRIMMIA^CEAE. 
535.  ORIMM^IA^  Ehrh. 

[Named  for  F.  C.  Grimm;  a  German  Botanist.] 
Calyptra  mitriform,  lobed  at  base.     Capsule  regular.     Peristome  of 
16  equidistant  lanceolate  teeth,   which  are  entire  or  perforated, 
rarely  2-  or  3-cleft  at  apex.     Monoicous,   or  dioicous.     Sterile  fl, 
axillary. 

1.  G.  Peiinsylv^nica,  Schivaegr.  [Pennsylvaniart]  :  Leaves 
elongated-lanceolate,  with  a  long  diaphanous  point ;  capsule  oval, 
immersed;  lid  conical,  pointed.     On  rocks;  common. 

2*  Cr.  a^pocarpa,,  Iledw.  \_Fruitfur\ :  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
recurved-spreading,  rather  diaphanous  at  apex;  capsule  oval,  im- 
mersed; teeth  of  the  peristome  entire  or  sparingly  perforated, 
bright  purple.     On  rocks,  along  streams. 

3.  €r.  Mublenberg'ii,  Brid.  [Muhlenberg's']  :  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  concave,  when  dry  incurved,  the  nerve  vanishing 
below  the  point ;  pedicel  exserted ;  capsule  erect,  oval ;  teeth  of 
the  peristome  linear,  deeply  cleft ;  lid  subulate  from  a  conic  base  ; 
calyptra  large,  mitriform,  longitudinally  plicate,  crenate-lacinate 
at  base.     Dry  rocks. 

4-  G-.  tricliopliyl^la^  Grev.  [Hair-leaved]  :  Stems  elongated, 
loosely  tufted;  leaves  lax,  wavy,  lanceolate,  gradually  tapering 
into  a  diaphanous  point,  the  margins  recurved;  pedicel  flexuose 
and  curved ;  capsule  elliptic-ovate,  sulcate ;  lid  beaked.  On  rocks, 
in  streams.     April,  1851. 

536.  RACOMIT^RIUM,  Brid. 

[Gr.  raJcoSy  a  shred,  and  mitrion,  a  little  cap ;  from  the  torn  calyptra.] 
Calyptra  mitriform,  or  campanulate-subulate,  laciniate  at  base.   Cap- 
sule regular.  Peristome  of  16  filiform  and  deeply  2-  or  3-cleft  teeth. 
Lid  conical,  subulate.     Dioicous. 

1.  R.  microcarpoil^  i?n(/.  [Small-fruited]:  Stems  ascend- 
ing, branched;  leaves  spreading,  lanceolate,  acuminate, — the  upper 
ones  with  the  points  diaphanous  and  somewhat  dentate.  Moist 
rocks. 

537.  HEDH^IG-^IA,  Ehrh.  not  of  Hook. 
[Dedicated  to  Prof.  J.  G.  Hedwig ;  a  German  Botanist.] 
Calyptra  conical.     Capsule  globose.     Peristome  none.     Lid  plano- 
convex.    Monoicous.     Sterile  fl.  axillary. 

1.  H.  ciliRta,  Iledw.  [Ciliate]  :  Leaves  spreading,  sometimes 
secund,  ovate-lanceolate,  the  apex  diaphanous  and  erose-denticu- 
late ;  perichaetial  leaves  ciliate ;  calyptra  minute,  smooth,  or  hairy. 
On  rocks:  common.  Plant  glaucous  green;  stems  1  to  3  or  4 
inches  long,  branching.  The  Hedwigia  of  Hookjur  {English  Flora), 
belongs  among  the  Pleurocarpi. 
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TRIBE  6.  ORTHOTRICHA^CEAE. 
588.  ORTHO^TRICHUM,  Hedio.    Bristle-Moss. 

[Gr.  orthos,  straight,  &  Thrix,  hair ;  the  calyptra  often  clothed  with  straight  hairs.] 
Calyptra  campanulate,  plicate,  usually  hairy.  Peristome  double,  or 
single, — the  outer  of  16  teeth  approximated  in  pairs,  when  dry 
reflexed, — the  inner  of  16  or  8  horizontal  cilia  (sometimes  wanting). 
Lid  elongated-conical.     Monoicous,  or  dioicous. 

f  Peristome  double;  cilia  8. 

1.  O.  crispuin,  Hedw.  ^Curled']'.  Leaves  spreading,  linear- 
lanceolate,  when  dry  very  much  crisped ;  capsule  elongated,  clavate, 
grooved;  calyptra  very  hairy.     On  trees  :  common. 

2.  O.  Hutehlnsiae,  Hook.  ^  Tayl.  [3/m  Ilutchins's] :  Leaves 
dark  green,  lanceolate,  erect,  when  dry  appressed ;  capsule  exserted, 
grooved ;  calyptra  hairy.     On  shaded  rocks. 

3.  O.  liUd^ri^ii,  Schwaegr.  [Ludwig^s] :  Leaves  erect-spread- 
ing, yellowish-green,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  crisped  when  dry; 
capsule  exserted,  pyriform,  smooth,  grooved  only  at  summit,  the 
orifice  much  contracted;  calyptra  hairy,  laciniate  at  base.  On 
trees. 

f  f  Peristome  single. 

4.  O.  IStranglllatlllll,  Beauv.  [Strangulatedl :  Leaves  lance- 
olate, obtuse,  straight  when  dry,  and  tawny  brown ;  capsule  im- 
mersed, grooved ;  teeth  of  the  peristome  never  recurved ;  calyptra 
plicate-ribbed,  smooth,  or  slightly  hairy.     On  trees :  very  common. 

539.  DRUMMOl^D^IA,  ITooJc. 

[Dedicated  to  Thomas  Drummond ;  a  Scotch  Botanical  Collector.] 
Calgptra  large,  cuculliform,  beaked,  ventricose  and  somewhat  plicate 
at  base.     Capsule  exserted.     Peristome  of  16  very  short  truncated 
teeth.     Lid  convex-beaked. 

1.  I>.  Clavellata^  Hook.  [Cluhbed]  :  Stems  prostrate  and 
creeping,  with  crowded  erect  branches;  capsule  ovoid,  pedicellate  ; 
leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  densely  imbricated,  the  nerve  vanishing 
near  the  apex ;  beak  of  the  lid  long,  oblique  from  a  convex  base. — 
On  trees,  forming  large  dark-green  patches. 

TRIBE  7.  TETRAPHID^EAE. 
540.  TE^TRAPHIS,  Hedw.     Four-toothed  Moss. 

[Gr.  Tetra,  four,  and  phys,  brought  forth ;  alluding  to  the  4-toothed  peristome.] 
Calyptra  mitriform,  plicate,  and  rather  lacerated  at  base.  Peristome 
single,  of  4  equidistant  erect  8-sided-pyramidal  teeth,  ribbed  on  the 
back,  not  articulated.     Lid  conical.     Monoicous. 

!•  T.  pellilelda^  ffedw.  IPellucid]:  Stems  sparingly  branched ; 
lower  leaves  minute, — upper  ones  lance-ovate  and  oval,  acuminate, 
nerved  to  near  the  apex;  capsule  oblong-cylindrical;  pedicel  about 
§  an  inch  long.     Woodlands ;  on  rotten  stumps. 
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TRIBE  8.  TRICHOSTOMA^CEAE. 
541.  TRICHOS^TOMUM,  Hedw.     Fringe-Moss. 

[Gr.  Thrix,  hair,  and  Stoma,  mouth ;  from  the  hair-like  teeth  of  the  peristome.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform.  Peristome  of  32  slender  capillary  teeth  ap- 
proximated in  pairs.     Lid  elongated-conical. 

1.  T.  pi^llidum^  Hedw.  [PaW]:  Monoicous;  stems  short; 
leaves  setaceous  from  a  lanceolate  base,  the  nerve  excurrent^ 
denticulate  at  apex;  capsule  oblong,  erect,  or  slightly  curved; 
pedicel  1  to  2  inches  long,  straw-colored  ;  lid  conical,  short-beaked. 
Open  woods,  on  the  ground. 

2.  T.  tortile,  jS'cA/w/.  \_Twisted'\:  Bioicous;  leaves  spreading, 
lance-subulate,  channelled,  denticulate  at  the  apex  of  the  excurrent 
nerve ;  capsule  erect,  oblong-elliptical ;  pedicel  J  to  f  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  teeth  of  the  peristome  somewhat  oblique.  Clay  grounds ; 
roadsides,  &c. 

542.  BAR^BIJjLA,  IMio,    Beard-Moss. 

[Latin,  diminutive  of  Barha,  a  beard ;  in  reference  to  the  capillary  peristome,'] 
Calyptra  cuculliform.  Peristome  of  32  filiform  spirally-twisted  teeth. 
Lid  elongated-conical. 

1.  B.  unguiCUlata,  i^cf^w.  [Claioed~\:  Bioicous;  stems  elon- 
gated, dichotomous;  leaves  erect-spreading,  oblong-lanceolate,  ob- 
tuse, pointed  by  the  excurrent  nerve,  the  margins  revolute ;  capsule 
cylindrical ;  pedicel  about  J  an  inch  long ;  lid  long-beaked,  subulate. 
Clay  grounds. 

2.  B.  caespitosa,  Schwaegr.  [Tvftedl:  Monoicous;  stems 
short;  leaves  pale  green,  crowded,  linear-oblong,  taper-pointed, 
mucronate  by  the  excurrent  nerve,  wavy;  capsule  cylindrical, 
slightly  curved,  yellowish;  pedicels  J  an  inch  to  an  inch  long; 
teeth  of  the  peristome  long,  and,  with  the  lid,  red.  Bry  woods,  at 
the  base  of  trees. 

TRIBE  9.  BICRAN.VCEAE. 

543.  CERAT^ODOIV,  Brid. 

[Gr.  Keras,  a  horn,  and  Odous,  a  tooth ;  the  teeth  nodulose,  like  a  goat's  horn.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform.  Capsule  oblong,  somewhat  strumose.  Peri- 
stome single,  of  16  lanceolate  teeth  2-cleft  nearly  to  the  base,  their 
articulations  prominent.     Lid  conical-beaked.     Bioicous. 

1.  C  purpureus,  Brid.  [Purple]  :  Stems  tufted,  fastigiately 
branched;  leaves  keeled,  oblong-lanceolate,  nerved  to  the  apex, 
the  margins  reflexed  ;  capsule  cylindrical,  nodding,  striate;  pedicel 
f  of  an  inch  long,  and,  with  the  capsule,  dark  shining  purple.  Old 
roofs ;  and  on  the  ground :  common. 

544.  BICRA'I^UM,  Hedw.     Fork-Moss. 

[Gr.  Dikranon,  a  flesh-fork;  the  peristome-teeth  cleft,  or  forked.] 

Calyptra  cuculliform.     Peristome  single,    of  16  equidistant  teeth 

which  are  2-  or  3-cleft  nearly  to  the  middle,  the  lobes  equal  and 

parallel.    Lid  beaked. 
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1.  D.  SCOp^rium.  Hedw.  [Broorn]:  Stems  2  inches  long,  ascend- 
ing, branched ;  leaves  falcate,  secund,  lance-subulate,  channelled, 
serrulate;  capsule  subcylindric,  rather  nodding;  pedicel  IJ  inches 
long;  lid  long-beaked.  Woodlands;  on  the  ground,  and  decayed 
logs. 

2.  D.  undul^tum,  Ehrh.  [  Wavyl :  Stems  about  an  inch 
long;  leaves  subsecund,  lanceolate, nearly  flat,  thin,  serrulate,  trans- 
versely undulate ;  capsule  subcylindric,  curved ;  pedicels  fascicled 
(2  to  5  from  the  same  perichaeth),  1 J  inches  in  length.  On  the 
ground. 

3.  I>.  Sclirad^ri,  Weh.  ^  Mohr.  [Schrader' s'\  :  Stems  erect ; 
leaves  crowded,  erect,  not  secund,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
slightly  denticulate,  when  dry  somewhat  rugose ;  capsule  oblong ; 
pedicel  1,  or  IJ  inches  long.     Damp  woods. 

4.  D.  Ila^ellare^  Hedio.  [  WMp-like] :  Stems  erect,  near  2 
inches  high,  densely  crowded,  emitting  from  near  their  summits 
slender  and  rigid  innovations  furnished  with  minute  imbricated 
leaves ;  stem-leaves  linear-subulate,  secund ;  capsule  subcylindric, 
erect;  pedicels  about  an  inch  long.     Damp  woods;  decayed  logs. 

5*  I>.  long'ifuliuin,  ^ArA.  [Loncf-leaved]:  Stems  ascending, 
branched;  leaves  falcate,  secund,  elongated,  bristly-subulate,  slightly 
serrulate,  the  nerve  very  broad;  capsule  oblong,  erect;  pedicel 
about  an  inch  long.     Hilly  woodlands. 

6.  D.  lieteroinalluin,  Hedw.  [Part-viUous']:  Stem  erect, 
nearly  simple ;  leaves  falcate,  secund,  subulate  from  a  broad  base, 
slightly  serrulate;  capsule  obovoid-oblong,  slightly  nodding;  pedi- 
cel J  an  inch  to  J  in  length,  and,  with  the  capsule,  reddish-brown ; 
iid  with  an  oblique  subulate  beak.     Shaded  banks. 

•y,  I>.  Tarium,  Jffedw.  [  Various']  :  Stems  short,  nearly  simple  ; 
leaves  erect-spreading,  sometimes  secund,  lance-subulate;  capsule 
obovoid,  rather  oblique ;  pedicel  J  to  J  an  inch  long ;  lid  conic, 
with  a  short  beak.     Moist  grounds.     Whole  plant  reddish-brown. 

TRIBE  10.  LEUCOBRYA^CEAE. 
545.  I.EUCO^BRYlJM,  Ilampe. 

[Gr.  LeuJws,  white,  and  Bryon,  Moss ;  from  its  pallid  color.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform.   Capsule  oblong.  Peristome  single,  of  10  slen- 
der 2-cleft  densely-jointed  teeth, — the  lobes  equal,  divergent.     Lid 
with  a  subulate  beak. 

1,  li.  Tlllgare,  Ilampe.  [Common]:  Stems  erect,  2 inches  high, 
divided  above,  fastigiate,  fragile ;  leaves  closely  imbricated,  erect, 
ovate-lanceolate,  channelled,  rather  obtuse,  nerveless,  entire;  cap- 
sule slightly  strumose  and  curved,  striate  when  dry ;  pedicel  about 
|-  an  inch  long.  Wet  woods ;  growing  in  dense  glaucous-green  tus  - 
socks. 

TRIBE  n.  FISSIDEN^TEAE. 

546.  FISS^IDEJVS,  Hedw.     Split-tooth  Moss. 

[Latin, j^s6«5,  split,  and  dens^  tooth;  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  being  cleft.] 

Calyptra  cuculliform,  rarely   conic-mitriform.     Pedicel  sometimes 
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lateral,  or  from  the  root.  Peristome  single,  of  16  linear-lanceolate 
2-cleft  teeth,  the  divisions  unequal,  divergent.  Lid  conic-beaked. 
Frond-like  plants;  leaves  bifarious,  vertical, — "their  proper  lamina 
infolded-boat-shaped,  producing  from  the  keel  an  equitant  blade 
which  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  leaf." 

f  Pedicel  terminal. 

1.  F.  miniltulUS,  Sulliv.  [Very  small]:  Dioicous;  stems  sim- 
ple ;  leaves  lance-linear,  margined  by  a  transparent  rather  wavy 
border;  capsule  erect,  oval;  pedicel  1  to  2  lines  long;  lid  elongat- 
ed-conic.    On  stones  in  brooks ;  very  diminutive. 

2«  P.  bryoides* //<3c?zi'.   \_Bryum-like']:  Monoicous  ;  stems  near- 
ly simple,  ascending;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  margined,  minutely 
pointed  by  the  excurrent  nerve  ;  capsule  oblong-oval ;  pedicel  J  to 
f  of  an  inch  long,  lid  conic-pointed.     Moist  places, 
ff  Pedicel  lateral. 

3«  F.  adiailtoideN  T  Iledw.  \_Adianium~like'\ :  Stems  much 
branched;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  serrulate,  the  marginal  cells 
transparent,  the  nerve  percurrent ;  capsule  oblique  ;  lid  with  along 
beak.  Shaded,  moist  places,  on  the  ground;  1  to  2  inches  high. — 
Inflorescence  as  in  F.  hryoides. 

Ohs.  This  has  not  been  found  in  fruity  within  the  County. 
Iff  Pedicel  arising  from  the  root. 

4.  F.  taxif^lius^  Iledio.  [  Yew-leaved']  :  Stems  short,  tufted  ; 
perichaetial  leaves  ovate,  sheathing,  convolute,  pointed ;  capsule 
oblong;  pedicel  J  to  J  an  inch  long;  lid  conic-pointed.  Moist 
places. 

547.  COMOMIT^RIUM,  Montague. 
[Gr.  Konos,  a  Cone,  and  mitrion,  a  cap;  in  reference  to  the  Calyptra.] 
Calyptra  conic-mitriform,  wavy  at  base.     Capsule   terminal   upon 
axillary  branches.     Peristome  of  16  short  and  truncated  irregularly 
divided  or  perforated  teeth.    Lid  conical,  minutely  beaked.    Monoi- 
cous.    Sterile  fl.  axillary. 

!•  C  Jlllianuin,  Mont.  [Julian] :  Stems  2  to  5  inches  long, 
filiform,  floating,  much  divided;  leaves  distant,  narrowly  lance- 
olate, acute,  the  nerve  extending  to  near  the  apex;  capsule  obconic, 
tapering  to  a  short  pedicel ;  lid  conic,  with  a  long  erect  beak,  which 
alone  is  covered  by  the  calyptra, — the  latter  fleshy  and  sometimes 
throwing  out  rootlets  from  it  base.  Immersed  in  springs  and  brooks. 

TRIBE  12.  POLYTRICHA^CEAE. 

548.  A^TRICHITM,  Beauv.  Smooth-cap  Moss. 

[Gr.  a,  privative,  and  Thrix,  hair ;  from  the  smooth  calyptra.] 
Calyptra  narrowly  cucuUate,  naked,  spinulose  at  apex.  Capsule 
elongated-cylindraceous,  slightly  curved.  Peristome  single,  of  32 
short  ligulate  teeth,  incurved  and  adhering  by  their  summits  to  the 
margin  of  the  disk-like  apex  of  the  columella.  Lid  subulate-beaked. 
Sterile  fl.  cup-shaped. 
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1- A.  imdulatuni^  Beauv.  [Wavy']  :  Monoicons ;  stems  about 
2  inches  high,  erect,  mostly  simple ;  leaves  long,  ligulate-lance- 
olate,  undulate,  spinulose-toothed,  narrowly  margined,  the  nerve 
with  2  to  4  narrow  lamellae ;  capsule  about  J  of  an  inch  long ; 
pedicel  1  to  IJ  inches  in  length.     Moist  grounds. 

2.  A.  ang'ust^tum,  Beam.  [JVarrowed'j:  Dioicous;  stems 
shorter  and  more  slender  than  the  preceding ;  leaves  narrower,  not 
denticulate  below  the  middle,  the  nerve  with  more  and  broader 
lamellae ;  pedicel  J  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  long.  Shady  woods ; 
along  fences,  &c. 

549.  POGOJVA'TUM,  Beauv.     Hair-cap  Moss. 

[Gr.  Pogon,  beard ;  in  allusion  to  the  hairy  calyptra.] 
Calyjptra  cuculliform,  densely   hairy.     Capsule  cylindrical.     Peri- 
stome single,  of  32  teeth,  adherent  by  their  summits  to  the  mem- 
branous-dilated apex  of  the  columella.  Lid  beaked.  Dioicous.  Sterile 
fl.  cup-shaped. 

1.  P.  brevicai&le,  Brid.  [Short-stemmed] :  Stems  about  1 
line  long;  leaves  few,  crowded  and  appressed,  subulate  from  a 
membranaceous  base,  denticulate ;  lid  with  a  short  oblique  beak ; 
capsule  smooth;  pedicel  about  an  inch  long;  calyptra  apparently  a 
dense  web  of  hoary  hairs.  Moist  clayey  banks:  <'the  ground 
around  is  always  covered  by  a  green  stratum  of  confervoid  fila- 
ments." 

550.  POLiY^TRICHFM^  L.     Hair-Moss. 

[Gr.  Polys,  many,  and  Thrix,  hair;  the  calyptra  consisting  chiefly  of  hairs.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform,  densely  hairy.     Capsule  4-  or  6-sided,  with  a 
discoid  apophysis.     Peristome  single,  of  64  teeth,  adherent  lay  their 
summits  to  the  membranous-dilated  apex  of  the  columella;  other- 
wise as  in  Pogonatum. 

1.  P.  commilne,  L.  [Common] :  Stems  simple,  nearly  erect, 
1  to  2  inches  high ;  leaves  spreading  or  recurved,  linear-lanceolate, 
serrate  on  the  margins  and  back;  capsule  oblong,  4-sided,  the 
angles  acute ;  lid  short-beaked  from  a  convex  base ;  pedicels  2  to  3 
inches  long.     Shady  moist  places. 

2.  P.  fbrindsum, //ec^zf^.  [Handsome]-.  Nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding;  capsule  longer  and  slightly  curved,  with  the  angles 
obtuse ;  apophysis  smaller  and  tapering  into  the  pedicel ;  lid  conical. 
Woods,  at  the  base  of  trees. 

3.  P.  juniperinuin^  Hedw.  [Juniper-like]  :  Stem  1  to  2 
inches  high,  simple,  or  divided ;  leaves  lance-linear,  awn-pointed, 
the  margins  involute,  entire ;  capsule  and  lid  as  in  No.  1 ;  pedicel 
about  1 J  inches  long.     On  high  ground, 

TRIBE  13.  BUXBAUMIA^CEAE. 

551.  DIPHYS^CIUM,   Web.  ^  Mohr. 
[Gr.  dis,  twice,  and  Physke,  a  bladder;  from  the  two  membranes  of  the  capsule.] 
Calyptra  conic-mitriform.    Capsule  immersed,  ovoid-ventricose,  ob- 
lique at  base.     Peristome  double ;  the  exterior  of  16  minute  crena- 
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tures;  tlie  interior  a  white  plicate  cone-shaped  membrane.  Lid 
conical.     Monoicous.     Sterile  fl.  terminal. 

1.  I>.  foliosum,  W.  ^'  M.  [Leafy']  :  Stems  about  a  line  high; 
lower  leaves  ligulate,  upper  ones  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  laciniate 
at  apex,  with  a  long  exciirrent  nerve ;  capsule  remarkably  large, 
slightly  pedicellate.     Shady  woods. 

TRIBE  14.  BARTRAMIA^CEAE. 
552.  BARTRAM^IA,  Hedio. 

[Dedicated  to  John  Bartram, — the  Botanical  Patriarch  of  our  Country.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform.      Capsule  subglobose,  unequal  at  base,  ribbed 
and  grooved.     Peristome  double;  the  outer  of  16  lanceolate  teeth; 
the  inner  a  membrane  divided  into  10  two-cleft  divisions.  i?c?  small, 
depressed-conic. 

1.  B.  poitliformis,  LLedw.  \_Apple-s}iaped\.  Stems  some- 
what elongated  (J  an  inch  to  an  inch),  fork-branched, — the  branches 
fastigiate ;  leaves  spreading,  subulate-linear,  longish,  serrulate, 
crisped  when  dry,  the  nerve  excurrent ;  pedicel  \  an  inch  to  J  in 
length ;  sterile  and  fertile  fi.  together.  Moist  banks,  in  woods ; 
"grows  in  large  cushion-like  23atches  of  a  light-green  color." 

2.  B«  fontRIia^  Brid.  IFountaiii]  :  Dioicous ;  stems  much 
elongated  (2  or  3  inches), — the  branches  rather  short;  leaves 
glaucous-green,  closely  imbricated,  oval,  pointed,  or  elongated- 
lanceolate,  rigid,  often  secund,  serrulate,  the  nerve  extending  to  the 
apex;  capsule  obliquely  ovoid;  pedicel  1  to  IJ  inches  long,  lateral 
from  innovations.  Sterile  11.  disk-like,  or  cup-shaped.  In  springy, 
wet  places. 

TRIBE  15.  BRYE\\E. 

553.  BRY^rM,  L.     Thread-Moss. 

[Gr.  Bryon, — an  ancient  name  for  Moss.J 
Calyptra  cuculliform.    Capsule  smooth.  Peristome  double ;  the  outer 
of  16  lanceolate  teeth;   the  inner  a  membrane  divided  into  16  pro- 
cesses,— often  with  ciliolae,  or  filiform  segments,  between  them :  ajifiu- 
lus  mostly  present. 

^1.  InnoyoXion^  proceeding  from  near  the  summit  of  the  stem. 
f  Ciliohie  smooth. 

1.  B.  pulcliellum, //ec/«r.  [Pretty]:  Dioicous ;  small ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  serrulate  at  apex,  nerved  to  the  summit;  capsule  nod- 
ding, short-pyriform  or  obovoid,  not  annulate ;  pedicel  ^  an  inch 
to  f  in  length ;  lid  convex,  apiculate.     Clay  banks ;  New-Garden. 

2.  B.  "Walllenliergii,  Schwaegr.  [  Wahlenherg^ s]  :  Leaves 
yellowish-green,  glossy,  ovate,  lanceolate,  serrulate  at  apex,  with  a 
nearly  percurrent  nerve ;  capsule  short-pyriform  or  turbinate,  in- 
clined or  drooping,  not  annulate;  pedicel  f  to  an  inch  long;  lid 
convex-mammillate ;  sterile  fl.  conspicuous,  disked-shaped,  on  a 
separate  individual.     Springy  places ;  New-Garden. 
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f  f  Ciliolae  with  appeiidages  at  their  articulations. 
S.  "B*  pyvlforme^  Hedw.  [Pear-shaped']:  Stem  nearly  sim- 
ple; leaves  setaceous-subulate,  serrulate,  the  nerve  broad,  excur- 
rent ;  capsule  inclined,  ventricose-pear-shaped ;  pedicel  1  or  IJ 
inches  long,  and,  with  the  capsule,  reddish  orange-color  when 
mature.     Damp  shaded  places. 

4:, 'R.Mmu.m,  Schreb.  IBiennial']:  Stems  elongated;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  with  reflexed  margins,  mucronate  by  the  excurrent 
nerve, — obsoletely  denticulate  at  apex ;  capsule  oblong-pyriform, 
drooping ;  pedicel  1  to  2  inches  long.     Woods,  and  wet  places. 

5.  B.  caespititium,  L.  [Turf?/]:  Dioicous;  stems  short, 
much  branched  by  innovations,  forming  dense  tufts  ;  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  slightly  denticulate  at  apex,  the  margins  revolute,  the 
nerve  excurrent ;  capsule  oblong-pyriform,  drooping  ;  pedicel  about 
an  inch  long,  reddish  orange-color.     Dry  woods ;  old  walls,  &c. 

6.  B.  ar^enteum,  i^.  [Silver?/']:  Dioicous;  stems  and  branches 
crowded,  short,  subcylindric ;  leaves  closely  imbricated,  broadly 
oval,  short-pointed,  the  nerve  vanishing  at  the  apex ;  capsule  oval- 
oblong,  nodding ;  pedicel  J  to  f  of  an  inch  long,  dark  purple.  Old 
roofs;  roadsides,  &c.,  common.  The  color  of  the  leaves  varying 
from  glaucous  green  to  silvery  white. 

§  2.  Innovations  pi'oceeding  from  the  hase  of  the  stem. 
j8^  Ciliolae  {except  in  B.  roseum)  smooth,    f  Leaves  margined. 

•y.  B- punct^tMin,  i/<?^w.  [Dotted]:  Dioicous;  stems  elon- 
gated ;  leaves  large,  distant,  roundish-obovate  or  oval,  narrowed  at 
base,  wavy-dotted,  entire,  with  the  margin  thickened,  the  nerve 
disappearing  below  the  summit ;  capsule  oval,  rather  pendulous  : 
pedicel  about  J  of  an  inch  long ;  lid  nearly  conic,  short-beaked ; 
sterile  fl.  discoid.     Wet  places. 

8.  B.  hornuillj //e^?2t'.  [This  year's]:  Dioicous ;  stems  elon- 
gated; leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  erect-spreading,  spinulose-serrate, 
and  spinulose  on  the  back,  the  nerve  vanishing  near  the  apex ;  cap- 
sule ovoid-elliptic,  nodding ;  pedicel  about  1 J  inches  long;  lid  hem- 
ispherical-conic, apiculate.     Damp  shady  places. 

9.  B,  CUSpidatum, //6^w.  [Cuspidate]:  Stems  elongated; 
leaves  obovate,  acute,  and  pointed  with  the  excurrent  nerve,  nar- 
rowed at  base,  the  margins  thickened  and  wavy -denticulate;  cap- 
sule oval,  nodding  ;  pedicel  |  of  an  inch  long  ;  lid  conic-hemispher- 
ical, often  obtuse.     Damp  woods. 

10.  B.  afflne,  Brid.  [Kindred]  :  Dioicous ;  stems  elongated  : 
leaves  oval-lanceolate,  and  ligulate-lanceolate,  wavy,  sharply  ser- 
rate, the  nerve  excurrent ;  capsule  elongated-oval,  nodding ;  pedicel 
1  to  IJ  inches  long,  often  2  or  more  together;  lid  hemispherical- 
mamillate.     Damp  situations. 

11.  B.  roseum,  Schreb.  [Rosaceous]  :  Dioicous ;  stems  J  of 
an  inch  to  IJ  inches  long,  nearly  leafless  below;  leaves  large,  deep 
green ;  crowded  and  rosulate  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  spatulate, 
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flat,  acute,  or  cuspidate,  the  nerve  reaching  to  the  point;  capsule 
ovoid-oblong  or  subcylindric,  slightly  curved;  pedicel  about  an 
inch  long ;  lid  as  in  the  preceding.  Moist  -woods,  at  the  roots  of 
trees. 

1 1  Leaves  not  margined. 

12.  B,  stell^re^  Iledw.  [Siarrij']  :  Leaves  oval-oblong,  point- 
ed, irregularly  serrate,  the  nerve  vanishing  considerably  short  of 
the  apex ;  capsule  oval,  horizontal ;  lid  hemispherical,  without  any 
apiculus.     Woods.     Dioicous:  sterile  fl.  discoid. 

554.  AfJI^ACOM^IVIOIV,  Schwaegr. 
\G(V.Aulax',2i  furrow,  and  vmion,  aname  for  Moss;  the  capsule  ribbed  and  grooved.] 
Calyptra  small,  cuculUform.  Capsule  ribbed  when  dry,  annnulate. 
Pem^oTTie  double ;  the  outer  of  16  lance-subulate  teeth;  the  inner 
a  membrane  divided  into  16  processes,  with  ciliolae  interposed.  Lid 
convex-beaked. 

1.  A.  heterosticllUin,  Br.  cj-  Sch.  [ One-sided]:  ^  Monoicous ; 
leaves  obovate-oval,  strongly  serrate,  turned  to  one  side,  the  nerve 
proceeding  nearly  to  the  summit ;  capsule  cylindric-oblong,  slightly 
curved;  pedicel  about  |  of  an  inch  long;  lid  obliquely  beaked; 
sterile  fl.  axillary.     Woods  ;  hill  sides,  &c. 

2.  A.  pallistre,  Schwaegr.  [3Iarsh']  :  Bioicous ;  leaves  elon- 
gated-lanceolate, denticulate  at  apex,  the  nerve  failing  below  the 
summit;  capsule  oblong,  strongly  ribbed  and  grooved,  drooping; 
pedicel  1  to  IJ  inches  long;  lid  conical;  sterile  fl.  discoid.  Borders 
of  swamps. 

Division  II.  PLEUnocAr/pi :    Pedicel  or  fruitstalk  lateral. 

TRIBE  16.  PTEROGONLVCEAE. 

555.  PTEROGO^IVIIJM,  Sivariz. 

[Gr.  Pteron,  a  wing,  and  gcmos,  a  shoot ;  from  the  winged  branches.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform,  smooth,  or  hairy.  Peristome  double;  the 
outer  of  16  lanceolate  teeth ;  the  inner  a  delicate  membrane  lining 
the  inner  face  of  the  teeth,  or  divided  into  16  free  processes.  Lid 
conic-beaked.  Monoicous.  Sterile  fl.  axillary. 
1. 1»,  ilttricatuni,  Ilediv.  [Ta?igled~\:  Stems  creeping,  the 
branches  entangled;  leaves  imbricated,  ovate-lanceolate,  secund, 
nerveless ;  capsule  erect,  oblong-ovoid ;  pedicel  ^-  an  inch  to  f  in 
length  ;  lid  with  a  short  oblique  beak.     On  the  bark  of  trees. 

*},  p.  ripens,  Schwaegr.  [Creeping']:  Stems  creeping,  much 
branched ;  branches  erect,  crowded  ;  closely  imbricated,  oval,  short- 
pointed,  with  a  short  forked  nerve  at  base,  the  margins  reflexed ; 
capsule  erect,  ovoid-cylindrical ;  pedicel  about  f  of  an  inch  long. — 
On  old  logs,  &c. 

3.  P.  subcapill^tum,  Ilediv.  \_Somewhat  hairy']:  Stems  mat- 
ted together ;  leaves  imbricated,  lance-linear,  acuminate ;  capsule 
inclined,  cylindrical-oblong ;  pedicel  minutely  muricate,  J  to  J  an 
inch  in  length ;  calyptra  sparsely  hairy ;  lid  rather  long,  beaked. — 
On  trees.     Resembles  P.  intricatumj  but  smaller. 
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4:.  P.  llirtelluin.,  Iledw.  [RougMsh-haired'] :  Stems  creeping, 
throwing  up  densely-crowded  cylindrical  branches;  leaves  closely 
imbricated,  deltoid,  pointed,  minutely  fringed  on  the  margins, 
nerveless ;  capsule  oblong,  slightly  ventricose  at  base  ;  teeth  of  the 
peristome  long  and  white  ;  pedicel  about  J  an  inch  long.  "Woods, 
investing  the  bases  of  young  trees  (particularly  of  Hickory  ^  Horn- 
beam) with  dense  glaucous-green  mats." 

556.  I.EPT^OI>0]V,   Weher. 

[Gr.  Leptos,  slender,  »nd  odous,  tooth ;  in  reference  to  the  peristome.] 

Calyptra  large,    cuculliform,    hairy.      Capsule  oblong.      Peristome 

double;  the  outer  of  16  linear-lanceolate  teeth;  the  inner  as  in 

Fterogonium.     Lid  conic,   somewhat  beaked. 

1.  I4.  tr idiom itr ion,  3Iohr.  [Hairy -cap] :  Main  stem  creep- 
ing, leafless,  throwing  out  pinnate  branches;  leaves  when  moist 
erect-spreading,  oblong-ovate,  pointed,  nerveless,  the  margins  re- 
flexed  ;  perichaetial  leaves  large,  scarious,  convolute,  as  long  as  the 
pedicel ;  capsule  ovoid-cylindrical.     On  trees. 

55t.  I.EUC^OI>0]V,  Schwaegr. 
[Gr.  LeuJcos,  white,  and  odous,  a  tooth ;  in  reference  to  the  peristome.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform,  large,   rather  ventricose,  plicate  at  base. — 
Capsule  roundish-oval  or  oblong-ovoid.  Peristome  double  ;  the  outer 
of  16  linear-oblong  perforated  teeth ;  the  inner  as  in  Pierogonium. 
Lid  small,  depressed-conic,  rather  short-beaked. 

!•  li.  jul^ceus,  Hediv.  [Ament-like']  :  Main  stem  creeping, 
leafless ;  branches  crowded,  erect,  simple,  cylindrical ;  leaves  densely 
imbricated,  ovate,  nerveless,  spreading  horizontally  when  moist; 
perichaetial  leaves  large,  scarious,  convolute,  |  the  length  of  the 
pedicel.     Woods,  on  trees. 

2.  JL.  bracIiypuSj  Brid.  [Short-pedicel] :  Allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  branches  longer,  more  slender  and  recurved ;  leaves 
elongated,  when  moist  erect-spreading,  secund;  capsule  oblong- 
ovoid,  on  a  very  short  lateral  pedicel.     On  trees  and  rocks. 

TRIBE  17.  NECKERA^CEAE. 

558.  IVECRE^RA,  Hedw. 

[Dedicated  to  A\  J.  iA^ec/cer,— a  German  Botanist.] 
Calyptra  halved-mitriform.  Peristome  double  ;  the  outer  of  16  linear 
teeth ;  the  inner  16  cilia  arising  from  a  very  narrow  membrane. — 
Lid  conic,  more  or  less  beaked.     Monoicous.     Sterile  fl.  axillary. 

1.  IV.  pennata,  Hediv.  [Feathered] :  Stems  decumbent ;  branches 
nearly  pinnate,  flat;  leaves  bifarious,  lance-ovate,  slightly  wavy, 
membranaceous;  capsule  ovoid,  erect,  short-pedicelled,  immersed 
in  the  large  perichaetial  leaves.     On  trees. 

TRIBE  18.  LESKEA^CEAE. 

559.  ISOTHE^CIUM,  Brid. 

[Gr.  Isos,  equal,  and   TheJdon  a  little  case;  from  the  symmetrical  capsule.! 

Calyptra  cuculliform.      Capsule  erect,  annulate.     Peristome  double  * 
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the  outer  of  10  linear  teeth ;  the  inner  10  cilia,  connected  at  base 
by  a  very  narrow  membrane.  Lid  conic,  more  or  less  beaked. — 
Monoicous.     Sterile  fl.  axillary. 

1. 1,  CladOrrhlzailS, //^f/^^.  {Branch-rooting']:  Stems  pros- 
trate; branches  sub-pinnate,  much  compressed  ;  leaves  imbricated, 
concave,  oblong-ovate,  apiculate,  shining  ;  capsule  erect,  cylindri- 
cal ;  pedicel  about  |  of  an  inch  long  ;  lid  elongated-conic.  On  old 
logs,  forming  large  mats. 

!ij.  I.  COmpreSSHlll,  Iledw.  [Cojnpresed] :  Allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  smaller  and  more  delicate,  of  a  lax  mode  of  growth; 
stems  more  regularly  pinnate;  leaves  less  densely  imbricated;  lid 
taper-beaked  ;  fruit  less  copious. 

3. 1,  seductrix,  Iledw.  [Seductive] :  Allied  to  the  preceding, 
but  the  branches  cylindrical ;  leaves  more  closely  imbricated  ;  fruit 
more  abundant,  pedicels  reddish-brown.  Margins  of  swamps; 
roots  of  trees,  &c. 

4,  I,  brevisetum,  Wils.  ^  Hook.  [Short-hristled] :  Branches 
short,  crowded,  thick,  not  compressed ;  leaves  rather  loosely  im- 
bricated ;  acuminate,  pale  green ;  pedicels  about  an  inch  long, 
brownish  yellow.     On  stumps,  &c. 

5. 1,  viticnlosnin,  Ilechv.  [  Vinelet]  :  Stems  creeping,  loosely 
branched ;  branches  nearly  erect,  elongated,  simple,  terete ;  leaves 
deep  green,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  croAvded,  spreading;  capsule 
cyJindric ;  lid  conic,  pointed.     On  trees,  at  the  base ;  old  logs,  &c, 

560.  I^ES^KEA,  Hedzc 

[Dedicated  to  iV.  G.  LesJce, — a  German  Botanist.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform.    Capsule  erect,  or  inclined.  Peristome  double ; 
the  outer  of  10  teeth  ;  the  inner  of  10  cilia  arising  from  a  broad 
keeled  membrane.     Lid  conic,  more  or  less  beaked.     Monoicous. — 
Sterile  fl.  axillary. 

1.  li.  attenuate!,  Schrch.  [Attenuated]:  Stems  creeping,  much 
branched, — the  branches  often  attenuated  at  apex  ;  leaves  ovate, 
rather  obtuse  and  one-sided,  spreading  at  apex,  the  strong  nerve 
vanishing  near  the  point ;  capsule  erect,  cylindric ;  pedicel  J  an 
inch  to  f  long:  lid  conical,  obtusely  pointed.  Shaded  rocks,  and 
damp  places. 

2.  Li.  imbricatula^ //ef/^r.  [Imbricated]:  Stems  creeping; 
branches  crowded,  attenuated;  leaves  closely  imbricated,  erect- 
spreading,  ovate  and  lanceolate,  acuminate,  pale  green  and  shining, 
the  serrulate  margin  somewhat  reflexed;  capsule  erect,  cylindric  ; 
pedicel  about  |  an  inch  long.  Woods,  on  old  stumps.  Very  variable. 

B.  \^*  obsciira^  Iledw.  [Ohscure]  :  Leaves  dark  green,  opaque, 
ovate,  rather  obtuse,  the  nerve  extending  to  near  the  apex;  capsule 
erect,  oblong-elliptic ;  pedicel  h  an  inch  to  f  in  length ;  lid  conic. 
Wet  banks,  on  trees.     Fruit  copious. 
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4.  I4.  rostr^ta^  Iledw.  \_Beaked\,  Stems  ascending,  variously 
divided  ;  branches  very  crowded,  short,  erect,  terete ;  leaves  pale 
green,  ovate-lanceolate,  attenuated,  the  strong  nerve  percurrent; 
capsule  ovoid-oblong ;  pedicel  about  J  of  an  inch  long ;  lid  obliquely 
beaked  from  a  conic  base.     Woods,  at  roots  of  trees. 

5.  li.  denticulata,  Sulliv.  [Denticulaie'] :  Stems  creeping 
and  fastigiately  branched ;  branches  erect,  crowded,  a  little  com- 
pressed; leaves  palish  green,  densely  imbricated,  ovate,  concave, 
pointed,  denticulate,  nerveless ;  capsule  oval-oblong;  lid  obliquely 
short-beaked.     On  rocks,  and  roots  of  trees.     Fruit  very  rare. 

6.  Ij.  fragilis,  Jlook.  ^  Wils.  IFragile]:  Stems  creeping, 
irregularly  divided ;  branches  filiform,  rigid  and  very  fragile ; 
leaves  deep  green,  minute,  appressed  when  dry,  ovate-lingulate, 
rather  acute,  nerved  to  the  middle.     On  trees.     Fruit  not  seen. 

TRIBE  19.  HYPNA^CEAE. 
561.  IIYP^JVUM,  L.     Feather-Moss. 

[An  ancient  Greek  name  for  some  Moss.] 
Cahjptra  cuculliform.  Capsule  nodding,  unequal  (the  upper  side 
more  convex),  with  an  oblique  orifice.  Peristome  double;  the  outer 
of  16  lanceolate  teeth ;  the  inner  a  keeled- furrowed  membrane 
divided  into  16  entire,  or  perforated  cilia,  with  ciliolae  interposed. 
Lid  various.  Fructification  monoicous,  or  dioicous. 
gl.  Stems  anc?  branches  ;^a<;  \QQ.yQs  hi  furious. 

1.  H.  sylv^ticum,  L.  \_Woody.  Stems  tender  and  fragile ; 
branches  lance-linear,  frond-form,  tapering,  loose,  sometimes  root- 
ing at  apex;  leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  pointed,  with  narrowly 
reflexed  margins,  decurrent,  shining;  capsule  oblong,  erect-nod- 
ding ;  pedicel  near  an  inch  long ;  annulus  large ;  peristome  white  ; 
lid  elongated-conic,  acute.     Crevices  of  moist  rocks. 

2.  H.  deplanatum,  Br.  ^  Sch.  {Flatted^ :  Stems  tough, 
much  divided ;  branches  obtuse,  rather  short,  rooting  along  their 
whole  length ;  leaves  slightly  serrulate ;  capsule  short,  oblique,  or 
somewhat  horizontal.     Woods,  on  roots  of  trees,  &c. 

3.  H.  Sileslacuin,  Beauv.  [Silesian']:  Stems  decumbent; 
leaves  lanceolate,  with  an  attenuated  flexuose  point,  serrulate; 
capsule  cylindrical,  erect-nodding ;  annulus  large ;  pedicel  J  to  J 
iin  inch  long ;  lid  hemispherical-conic,  apiculate.     At  roots  of  trees. 

4.  H.  riparium,  L.  IBank]  :  Stems  procumbent,  extended, 
branched ;  branches  divided,  flaccid ;  leaves  distant,  divergent, 
ovate-lanceolate,  flat,  entire,  nerved  half-way  up ;  capsule  oblong, 
rather  nodding ;  pedicel  near  an  inch  long;  lid  conic,  mammillate. 
On  logs  in  swamps :     Variable  in  size. 

5.  H.  serrulatum,  Jlediv.  [Serrulate]:  Stems  creeping, 
irregularly  divided ;  leaves  distant,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrulate, 
the  nerve  extending  above  the  middle ;  capsule  oblong,  nodding ; 
annulus  none ;  pedicel  about  f  of  an  inch  long ;  lid  conic,  long- 
beaked.     Pry  woods,  on  the  ground. 
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§  2.  Stems  and  branches  elongated,  Jlacdd,  rather  compressed ;  leayes  loosely  "plactd ; 
pedicels  minutely  roughened. 

6*  II.  tlians^  Iledw.  [Gapinff]:  Stems  prostrate,  mucli  ex- 
tended, vaguely  branched;  branches  ascending;  leaves  spreading, 
shining,  ovate-cordate,  serrulate,  the  nerve  of  uniform  size,  stop- 
ping about  midway;  lid  beaked,  as  long  as  the  nodding  capsule ; 
pedicel  about  an  inch  long.     Woods,  among  decayed  leaves,  &c. 

g3.  Stems  procumbent,  fasciculaiely  branched,  the  terete  branches  turgid;  leaves 
cordate-ovate,  lurid  green. 

•^.H.ruscifoliullljiVec/c.  \_Ruscus-leaved]:  Stems  and  branches 
floating,  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long ;  leaves  sometimes  bifarious,  spread- 
ing, loosely  imbricated,  concave,  acute,  serrulate,  the  nerve  vanish- 
ing below  the  apex  ;  capsule  ovoid,  nodding ;  pedicel  about  f  of  an 
inch  long ;  lid  long-beaked.     On  wood  and  stones,  in  swift  water. 

g4.  Branches  terete,  plumose ;  pedicels  smooth,  or  rough. 

S,  H.  pseudo-plum osum,  Brid.  [False-plumose'] :  Stems 
variously  branched ;  leaves  erect-spreading,  imbricated,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  entire,  not  striate,  the  nerve  reaching  to  the  middle ; 
capsule  ovoid-oblong,  oblique ;  pedicel  J  to  an  inch  long,  muricate- 
roughened  above ;  lid  conic,  acute.     On  rocks,  in  running  water. 

9.  H.  RutabUlum^  L.  [Poker]:  Stems  vaguely  branched; 
leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  concave,  serrulate,  nerved  halfway ;  cap- 
sule ovoid,  gibbous,  oblique,  annulate  ;  lid  conic  ;  pedicel  about  an 
inch  long,  muricate-roughened  its  whole  length.  Wet,  springy 
places. 

10.  H.  salebrosum,  Iloffm.  [Rugged  ]:  Stems  procum- 
bent or  ascending,  variously  branched;  leaves  pale  green,  nearly 
entire,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  more  or  less  striate,  the  nerve 
extending  above  the  middle;  capsule  oblong,  nodding;  lid  conic- 
acuminate  ;  pedicel  purple,  about  an  inch  long.  On  the  ground, 
and  decayed  logs,  &c.  variable. 

§  5.  Stems  elongated,  flaccid ;  branches  turgid,  terete ;   leaves  densely  imbricated, 
obtuse;  'pedicels  smooth. 

11.  H.  Boscii^  Schwaegr.  [Bosc's] :  Stems  rather  fasciculately 
branched ;  branches  elongated,  obtuse;  leaves  greenish-yellow,  shin- 
ing, ovate,  apiculate,  concave,  serrulate,  slightly  auricled  at  base, 
nerve  running  f  the  length ;  lid  conic,  beaked ;  pedicels  near  an 
inch  long.     Rocky  banks. 

g6.  Btems  ascending ;  hranches  sJioH,  pinnatdy  disposed  ;  leRves  s7iining,appressed, 
convolute  at  the  pointed  tips  of  the  branches. 

12.  H.  Sclireberi^  Willd.  [Schreber's] :  Branches  rather  com- 
pressed, tapering ;  leaves  ovate,  concave,  entire,  faintly  2-nerved 
at  base;  capsule  oblong-ovoid,  nodding;  lid  conic,  acute ;  pedicels 
aggregated,  slender,  reddish,  1  to  1 J  inches  in  length.  On  dry  hills, 
and  banks. 
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g7.  Stems  hi- tri-pinnatelybranc7ied;  branches  spreading,  rigid,  attenuated;  leayes 
minute,  fragile  ;  pedicels  aggregated, 

13.  H.  tamariSCinum,  Hedw.  \_Tamarix-like] :  Stems  pro- 
cumbent, tripinnately  branched;  leaves  appressed  when  dry,  cordate- 
ovate,  acute,  crenulate-serrate,  papillose  on  the  back,  not  shining ; 
capsule  oblong,  nodding ;  pedicel  an  inch  and  half  long ;  annulus 
distinct ;  lid  conic,  with  a  long  curved  beak.  On  the  ground ;  old 
logs,  &c. 

14.  H»  mlnMulum,  Hedw.  [Little]  :  Allied  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  smaller  throughout ;  stems  not  so  compound ;  leaves  less 
evidently  papillose,  more  crisped  when  dry.     On  dry  ground. 

15.  H.  gracile^  Br.  ^  Sch.  {Slender} :  Stems  procumbent, 
rooting ;  divisions  simply  and  densely  pinnate ;  leaves  as  in  H. 
tamariscinum ;  capsule  obovoid-oblong,  nodding;  pedicel  an  inch  or 
inch  and  quarter  long ;  lid  hemispherical-apiculate.  Woods,  and 
damp  places. 

16.  H.  SCitum,  Beauv.  [Goodly?]  :  Mode  of  growth  of  No. 
15,  and  the  foliage  of  No.  13;  but  the  capsule  cylindrical,  almost 
erect ;  lid  conic,  beaked.     On  the  base  of  trees. 

\^.  H.  splendens^  Hedw.  [Glittering']:  Stems  ascending, 
bipinnate,  the  branches  interruptedly  crowded ;  leaves  loosely  im- 
bricated, spreading,  cordate-ovate  and  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
shining;  pedicels  clustered,  J  of  an  inch  long;  capsule  obovoid, 
nodding ;  lid  conic,  beaked.     Hilly  woods. 

§8.  SiemB  prontrate,  the  divisions  erect,  naked  helow,  fasciculatelg  branched  at  sum- 
mit (tree  form). 

18.  H.  strigdsum,  Hofm.  [Strigose]  :  Leaves  cordate-ovate, 
more  or  less  elongated,  rather  obtuse,  serrulate  above,  the  strong 
nerve  nearly  p ere urrent ;  capsule  ovoid,  oblique,  nodding;  pedicel 
^  an  inch  to  f  long ;  lid  conic,  with  an  acute  incurved  beak.  On 
the  ground,  in  hilly  woods. 

§9.  stems  irregularly  branched ;  le&yes  squarrose,  or  erect-sjpreading  {mostly  larger 
and  robust  species.) 

19.  H.  triquetruill,  L.  [Three-sided] :  Stems  3  to  5  inches 
high,  nearly  erect,  sparingly  divided,  firm,  the  divisions  thickened 
at  their  tips,  pinnate ;  branchlets  somewhat  recurved,  attenuated ; 
leaves  squarrose,  triangular-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrulate,  stri- 
ate, 2-nerved  at  base ;  capsule  oblong-ovoid,  nodding ;  pedicel  about 
I  of  an  inch  long  ;  lid  conic,  apiculate.     Woods,  on  the  ground. 

g  10.  Leaves  rather  squarrose,  stellately  expanding  at  the  summit  of  the  branches. 

^O.  H.  stellatum^  Schreb.  [Stellate]:  Stems  procumbent, 
the  branches  ascending ;  leaves  yellowish-brown,  ovate-lanceolate, 
long-acuminate,  entire,  nerveless  or  nerved  halfway ;  capsule  nearly 
cylindrical,  curved,  nodding ;  pedicel  about  f  of  an  inch  long ;  lid 
conic,  mucronulate.     Wet  ground. 
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21.  H.  llispidulum,  Brid.  [Someivkat  hispid]:  Stem  and 
branches  closely  entangled;  leaves  distant,  cordate-ovate,  pointed, 
minutely  crenate-denticulate,  the  point  entire ;  capsule  oblong, 
nodding;  pedicel  about  an  inch  long;  lid  conic,  acute.  Woods,  and 
rocky  hills,  on  the  ground.  Fruit  abundant,  and,  with  the  pedicels, 
reddish-brown. 

§11.  Stems  vagueli/  branched;  leaves  ereci-sprcading,  elongated,  acute. 

22.  H.  serpen!^,  L.  [Creepinff]:  Leaves  loosely  placed,  ovate- 
acuminate  and  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  the  nerve  vanishing  below 
the  apex;  capsule  rather  large,  cylindric,  curved,  erect-nodding; 
pedicel  1  to  near  2  inches  long,  reddish-orange;  lid  convex-conic, 
acute.     Wet  places.     Variable. 

23.  H.  adn^tlim^  7/^^^.  [Adnate]:  Stems  creeping;  branches 
crowded,  terete;  leaves  closely  imbricated,  ovate-lanceolate,  con- 
cave, entire,  nerveless;  perichaetial  leaves  erose-denticulate  at 
apex ;  capsule  small,  ovoid,  nodding,  annulate ;  pedicel  very  slender, 
about  J  an  inch  long;  lid  short-conic,  obtuse.  Woods;  on  rocks,  &c. 

§12.  Stems  much  elongated,  irregularly  branched;  \ea.yes  hooked,  or  cui'ved  (swamp 

species). 

24.  H.  Slduncuin^  ^.     [Claw-like]:     Leaves  falcate,  secund, 
lance-subulate,  entire,  nerved  beyond  the  middle,   the  margins  of 
the  upper  portion  involute ;  capsule  nearly   cylindrical,  nodding 
lid  depressed-conic,  acute.     Swamps. 

25.  H.  uncinatum^  ITedw.  [Hooked]:  Leaves  bright  green, 
or  pale  yellow,  shining,  setaceous-subulate,  falcate,  secund,  striate, 
serrulate,  the  nerve  vanishing  below  the  summit ;  capsule  cylindric, 
curved;  pedicel  about  an  inch  long;  lid  conic,  apiculate.  Wet 
places. 

{5 13.  Stems  pinnately  branched,  or  nearly  so ;  leaves  generally  more  or  less  falcate, 
and  secund. 

26.  H.  imp^nens,  Ilediv.  [Imposing] :  sterns  creeping,  di- 
vided, pinnate ;  leaves  pale  green,  lanceolate,  pointed,  nearly  entire ; 
perichaetial  leaves  long,  reflexed,  strongly  serrulate ;  capsule  slen- 
der, cylindrical,  nearly  regular,  almost  erect ;  pedicel  about  an  inch 
long;  lid  elongated-conic,  acute.     Woods,  on  old  logs. 

2^.  H.  recurvans,  Mx.  [Recurving]  :  Stems  creeping,  pin- 
nately branched ;  leaves  tawny-yellowish-green,  shining,  lanceolate, 
pointed,  the  point  strongly  serrulate,  margins  narrowly  reflexed; 
capsule  obovoid-oblong,  small,  nodding ;  pedicel  about  f  of  an  incli 
long ;  lid  conic,  long-pointed.     Old  logs,  and  rocks. 

28.  H.  CUrvifolium, //ec?w.  [Curved-leaved]:  Stems  pros- 
trate, pinnately  branched;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  long-pointed, 
nearly  entire;  perichaetial  leaves  large,  convolute,  whitish,  striate; 
capsule  oblong,  curved,  ribbed  when  dry  j  lid  hemispherical-conic, 
acute.     Woods,  on  decayed  logs. 
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29.  H.  Ilaldani^num,  Grev,  [IMdan's']:  Stems  pros- 
trate, rather  pinnately  branched ;  branches  long,  compressed ;  leaves 
broadly  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  not  falcate  nor  secund ;  capsule 
elongated-cylindrical,  erect-nodding;  pedicel  about  an  inch  long; 
lid  conic,  with  a  long  curved  beak.     Wet  woods. 

30.  H.  Crlsta-castrenslS, i^.  [Camp- Crest]:  Stems  ascend- 
ing, simply  pinnate  and  plume-like;  branches  crowded;  leaves 
pale  green,  imbricated,  secund,  strongly  falcate,  lance-subulate, 
striate,  serrulate;  capsule  subcylindric,  curved,  nodding;  pedicel 
about  2  inches  long ;  lid  conic,  acute.     Cold  woods,  on  the  ground. 

31.  II.  IIIOIIUSCUIII,  ITedw.  [Soft]  :  Stems  procumbent,  di- 
vided, simply  pinnate,  the  plume-like  branches  revolute  at  their 
tips;  leaves  imbricated,  falcate,  serrulate,  smooth;  capsule  oblong- 
ovoid;  pedicel  J  to  f  of  an  inch  long;  lid  conic,  acute.  Shady 
woods,  on  the  ground. 

562.  CL-IMA'CIUM,   Web.  ^  Mohr.     Tree-Moss. 

[Gr.  Klimakion.)  a  small  ladder;  from  the  appearance  of  the  inner  peristome.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform.  Capsule  equal  and  symmetrical.  Peristome 
double;  the  outer  of  16  linear-lanceolate  teeth;  the  inner  of  10 
keeled  processes  splitting  along  the  keel,  arising  from  a  very  nar- 
row membrane.  Lid  conic-convex,  short-beaked.  Dioicous.  Sterile 
fl.  axillary. 

1.  C.  dendroldes,  W.  ^  M.  {Tree-like]:  Stems  creeping, 
subterranean,  throwing  up  erect  tree-like  branches  (innovations), 
which  are  about  3  inches  high,  nearly  naked  below,  with  the  sub- 
divisions or  branches  clustered  above ;  leaves  crowded,  erect-spread- 
ing, ovate-lanceolate,  concave,  plicate,  the  upper  half  denticulate, 
nerved  to  near  the  apex  ;  capsule  erect,  long  and  cylindrical ;  pedicel 
1  to  IJ  inches  long.     Woods,  and  borders  of  swamps. 

TRIBE  20.  FONTINA^LEAE. 
563.  FOJVTIIVAXIS,  L.     Fountain-Moss. 

[Latin,  Fons,  a  fountain;  from  its  place  of  growth.] 
Calyptra  mitriform,   somewhat  lacerate  at  base.     Capsule  sessile, 
immersed.     Peristome  double;    the   outer   of  16  linear-lanceolate 
teeth ;  the  inner  a  conical  tessellated  membrane.  Lid  conic,  pointed. 
Dioicous.     Sterile  fl.  axillary. 

1.  F.  squamosa^  L.  [Scaly]  :  Stems  floating,  about  6  inches 
long,  flexible,  vaguely  branched ;  leaves  trifarious,  elongated-lance- 
olate, concave,  not  infolded-keeled.     In  rivulets. 

564.  I>ICIIEL,Y^MA,  Myrin.     Brook-Moss. 

[Gr.  dicJiao,  to  halve,  and  Elyma,  a  covering ;  from  the  halved  calyptra.] 
Calyptra  cuculliform,  entire  at  base.    Capsule  pedicellate,  emergent, 
or  immersed.     Peristome  double  ;  the  ouier  of  16  linear  teeth ;  the 
inner  of  16  free  cilia, — or  as  in  Foniinalis.     Lid  conic,  short-beaked. 
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1*  D,  capillaceuin,  Myrin.  lllair-Uke] :  Stems  elongated, 
sparingly  branched;  branches  squarrose;  leaves  secund,  subulate 
by  the  long  excurrent  nerve  from  an  ovate  base ;  capsule  oblong, 
on  a  short  pedicel.     In  rivulets. 

SUBORDER  11.  SPHAGNA^CEAE. 

Calyptra  bursting  in  the  middle,  persistent ;  fruit  on  short  terminal  pedicels ; 
lid  opening  elastically ;  orijice  of  the  capsule  naked ;  columella  at  maturity  obso- 
lete. 

565.  SPHAG^IVUJH,  Dillen.     Peat-Moss. 

[From  Sphagnos,  the  ancient  Greek  name.] 
Calyptra  irregularly  torn.  Capsule  sessile  on  the  pedicel-like  torus 
(vaginula).  Peristome  none.  Lid  deciduous.  Monoicous.  Soft, 
flaccid,  pale-colored  or  whitish  Mosses,  growing  in  bogs,  or  very 
wet  places; — affording  an  excellent  envelope  for  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  are  to  be  removed  to  a  distance. 

1.  S,  cymbif  olium,  Ehrh.  [Boat-leaved]  :  Stems  elongated 
(6  to  12  inches);  branches  cylindrical,  turgid;  leaves  ovate,  or 
oblong,  obtuse,  concave,  closely  imbricated.     Swamps,  &c. 

3.  S.  acatif  dlilini^  Bhrh,  [Acute-leaved] :  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  involute  at  apex,  acute,  crowded.  Bogs,  and  wet  places. 
Smaller  than  the  preceding. 

ORDER  CXXiy.   HEPATICAE. 

Moss-like  plants,  perennial,  or  annual,  of  &  loose  cellular  texture,  usually  procum- 
l)ent  and  emitting  rootlets  from  beneath ;  the  calyptra  not  separating  from  the 
base,  but  usually  rupturing  at  apex ;  the  capsule  not  opening  by  a  lid,  containing 
spores  usually  mixed  %vith  elaters  (thin  thread-like  cells,  containing  one  or  two 
spiral  fibres  which  uncoil  elastically  at  maturity).* 

SUBORDER  I.  JUNGERMANNIA^CEAE. 

Annual,  or  perennial ;  frondose,  or  distinctly  leafy,  often  stipulate  (i.  e.  with 
amphigastria);  antheridia  scattered,  free,  stipitate  or  immersed;  pistillidia  solitary, 
or  rarely  several,  in  involucres  immediately  arising  from  the  stem,  or  frond,  calyp- 
trate;  capsule  mostly  4-valved,  pedicellate;  spores  mixed  with  elaters, — the  elaters 
usually  with  2  spiral  fibres. 

TRIBE  1.  JUNGERMANNID^EAE. 


*  The  Vegetation  of  the  Hepaticae  is  "  sometimes  frondose,  i.  e.  the  stem  and 
leaves  confluent  into  an  expanded  leaf-like  mass;  souietim.es  foliaceous,  when  the 
leaves  are  distinct  from  the  stem,  as  in  true  Mosses,  entire  or  cleft,  2-ranked,  and 
often  with  an  imperfect  or  rudimentary  row  (amphigastria)  on  the  under  side  of 
the  stem.  Reproductive  organs  of  2  kinds,  viz.  antheridia  Sind  pistillidia,  much  as 
in  Mosses  (which  see),  variously  situated.  The  matured  pistillidium  forms  the 
capsule,  which  is  either  sessile  or  borne  on  a  long  cellular  pedicel,  and  dehiscent 
by  irregular  openings,  by  teeth  at  its  apex,  or  lengthwise  by  2  to  4  valves.  A 
columella  is  rarely  present.  The  perianth  is  a  tubular  organ  inclosing  the  calyptra, 
which  directly  includes  the  pistillidium.  Surrounding  the  perianth  are  involucral 
leaves  of  particular  forms.  The  antheridia  in  the  foliaceous  species  are  situated  in 
the  axils  of  perigonial  leaves." — Gray's  Manual. 
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566.  PL,AGIOCIIIXA,  Kees  ^  Mont. 
[Gr.  Plagios,  turned  to  one  side,  and  Chilos,  herbage;  descriptive  of  the  plant.] 
Fructification  terminal  or  lateral.  Involucral  leaves  2,  larger  than 
the  cauline.  Perianth  compressed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  stem ;  the  mouth  truncate,  entire  or  ciliate-toothed.  Pistillidia 
numerous.  Calyptra  membranaceous.  Antheridia  covered  by  small 
and  ventricose-imbricated  perigonial  leaves.  Stem-leaves  succubous, 
"with  the  dorsal  margin  decurrent  and  reflexed,  often  turned  to  one 
side. 

f  Amphigastria  none;  orifice  of  the  perianth  ciliate-toothed. 

1.  P.  asplenioldes,  iV.  ^  M.  lAsplenium-Uke]  :  Leaves  some- 
what imbricated,  oblique,  spreading,  rounded-obovate,  entire  or 
denticulate  ;  perianth  terminal.     Banks  of  rivulets. 

ff  Amphigastria /wp-aciows,  2-  to  S-cleft^ 

*J,  P.  porellOideiS,  Lindenberg.  [Porella-like'] :  Stems  divided ; 
the  branches  ascending ;  leaves  rather  imbricated,  convex-gibbous, 
rounded-obovate, — those  at  and  near  the  summit  of  the  stem  repand- 
denticulate,  the  others  entire;  perianth  oblong,  the  mouth  denticu- 
late. Among  moss,  at  the  base  of  trees. 

56*^.  SCAPAI¥'IA,  Lindenberg. 
[Gr.  SIcapane,  a  shovel ;  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf-lobes] 
Fructification  terminal.  Involucral  leaves  2,  larger  than  the  cauline. 
Perianth  compressed,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  stem, — the  mouth 
entire,  or  ciliate-toothed.  Pistillidia  few.  Calyptra  membranaceous. 
Antheridia  in  the  angles  of  small  saccate  equally  2-lobed  perigonial 
leaves.  Stem-leaves  succubous,  complicate-  2-lobed,— the  dorsal  lobe 
smaller.     Amphigastria  none. 

!•  S.  nemorosa,  Nees.  \_Grove'] :  Stems  ascending,  crowded  ; 
leaves  ciliate-toothed,  each  lobe  convex,  obtuse ;  the  ventral  obovate, 
oblique,  twice  as  large  as  the  other.     Moist  banks.     Variable. 

568.  JU]¥GERMA]¥]¥^IA,  L.     Scale-Moss. 

[Dedicated  to  Ludwig  Jungermann ;  a  German  Botanist.] 
Fructification  terminal.  Involucral  leaves  free,  like  or  unlike  the 
stem-leaves.  Perianth  membranaceous,  tubular,  plicate-denticulate 
at  apex,— the  mouth  3-  to  6-cleft.  Calyptra  included,  rarely  pro- 
jecting. Antheridia  in  the  base  of  inflated  perigonial  leaves. — 
Stem-leaves  succubous.     Amphigastria  present,  or  absent. 

f  Leaves  2-c^/< ;  amphigastria  none. 

1.  J.  COnnlvens,  Dickson.  [Connivent]  :  Stems  creeping,  flex- 
uose ;  leaves  nearly  orbicular,  with  a  broad  decurrent  base,  distant, 
a  little  wider  than  the  stem,  2-cleft  to  J  or  J  of  their  length,  the 
sinus  obtuse;  segments  acute,  connivent;  reticulations  large;  in- 
volucral leaves  3-  to  5-cleft ;  perianth  slender,  the  mouth  lacerate- 
ciliate.     On  rotten  wood. 
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3.  J.  CUrvif olia,  2>tcA:«.  [Curve-leaved]:  Fruit-bearing  branch 
short;  stems  creeping;  leaves  imbricated,  ascending,  nearly  or- 
bicular, inflated  at  the  ventral  base,  lunately  2-cleft, — the  segments 
long-linear,  inflexed ;  involucral  leaves  erect,  2-  3 -cleft,  serrate ; 
perianth  narrow,  plaited-triangular,  the  mouth  denticulate.  Kotten 
logs,  &c. 

■f-f  Leaves  nearly  orhicidar,  undivided;  a^sx^'hlgaAiYXQ,  differing  from  the  leaves,  or 
obsolete. 

3«  J.  Scbrad^ri,  3fart.  [Schrader's] :  Stems  creeping,  flexuose  ; 
leaves  elliptic-orbicular,  ascending;  outer  involucral  leaves  large, 
elongated,  entire,  or  emarginate,  spreading  at  apex;  the  inner 
smaller,  more  or  less  laciniate;  amphigastria  obsolete;  perianth 
oval-obovate, — the  mouth  plicate-lobed,  the  lobes  ciliate.  Old  logs, 
&c.     Foliage  often  dark  purple. 

569.  SPHAGSriCOE^TIS,  ^ees.     Peat  Scale-Moss. 

[Gr.  Sphagnos,  peat-moss,  and  Koitis,  a  little  bed ;  from  the  appearance  &  growth,] 
Fructification  terminal,  upon  a  short  proper  branch  arising  from  the 
ventral  side  of  the  stem.  Involucral  leaves  small,  few^  incised* — 
Perianth  ascending,  terete,  3-angled  at  apei,--the  mouth  denticu- 
late. Calyptra  membranaceous.  Capsule  oblong.  Stem-leaves  suc- 
cubous,  orbicular.  Amphigastria  none,  except  upon  the  gemmiferous 
branches.     Stems  furnished  witli  runner-like  rootlets. 

1.  S.  eomillllllis,  Nees.  [Common'] :  Stems  creeping;  leaves 
elliptic-orbicular,  entire,  ascending.     On  Moss,  and  decayed  wood. 

5W.  liOPHOCO^LiEA,  Nees. 

[Gr.  Lophos,  a  crest,  and  Koleos,  a  sheath;  from  the  crested  calyptra.] 
Fructification  terminal  on  the  main  stem  or  primary  branches.  In- 
volucral leaves  2  to  4,  large.  Perianth  tubular  below,  acutely  tri- 
angular above,  3-lobed, — the  lobes  tooth-crested.  Calyptra  short, 
Membranaceous,  circumscissile  at  base,  or  rupturing  irregularly  at 
apex.  Capsule  pedicellate,  oval.  Antheridid  in  the  saccate  bases 
of  small  imbricated  perigonial  leaves.  Stem-leaves  succubous,  nearly 
horizontal,  decurrent  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  stem,  flaccid,  1-  to 
several-cleft  at  apex.  Amphigastria  2-  to  4-parted, — the  divisions 
more  or  less  incised. 

!•  Ij.  bideilt^tsl,  Kees.  [Two-toothed^:  Stems  elongated,  spar- 
ingly branched ;  leaves  ovate- triangular,  spreading,  loose,  pale,  2- 
toothed  ;  teeth  oblique,  acute,  with  a  crescent-like  sinus ;  involucral 
leaves  acutely  2-cleft  and  somewhat  toothed.  Moist  places,  among 
Mosses,  &c. 

5tl.  CHII^OSCY^PHUS,  Corda. 
[Gr.  Chitos,  herbage,  and  Skr/phos,  a  cup ;  from  the  herbaceous  calyptra.] 

Fructification  terminal  Upon  a  short  lateral  branch.  Involucral  leaves 
2  to  6,  different  from  and  smaller  than  the  stem-leaves.  Perianth 
usually  short,  deeply  2-  or  3-cleft.  Calyptra  globose,  or  subclavate, 
slightly  chartaceous,  often  longer  than  the  perianth,  rupturing 
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irregularly  at  apex.  Capsule  pedicellate.  Perigonial  leaves  like  the 
cauline,  concealing  antheridia  in  their  saccate  dorsal  bases.  Siein- 
leaves  succubous,  decurrent  on  the  back  of  the  stem,  rather  hori- 
zontal ;  rootlets  from  the  base  only  of  the  deeply  2-cleft  amphi- 
gastria. 

1.  C.  pOly^nthOS^  Corda.  [3Iani/-flowered] :  Stems  procum- 
bent ;  leaves  ovate-quadrate ;  involucral  leaves  2,  slightly  2-toothed  ; 
perianth  3-lobed,  the  lobes  short  and  nearly  entire.     Rocks,  &c. 

TRIBE  2.   GEOCALYCE^AE. 

512.  GEO^CAL.YX,  Nees, 
[Gr.  Gea,  the  earth,  and  (Myx ;  the  fructification  becoming  subterranean.] 
Involucral  leaves  none.  Perianth  fleshy,  glabrous,  attached  by  one 
side  of  its  mouth  to  the  stem,  pendulous.  Calyptra  membranaceous, 
free.  Capsule  pedicellate,  4-valved, — the  valves  narrow,  straight 
(not  twisted),  striate,  finally  spreading.  Antheridia  on  spike-like 
lateral  branches,  in  the  axils  of  scale-like  perigonial  leaves.  Stem- 
leaves  succubous. 

1.  G-.  ^raveolens,  Nees.  [^Strong-scented] :  Leaves  light  green, 
ovate-quadrate,  ^-toothed ;  amphigastria  oval-lanceolate,  2-cleft  to 
the  middle ;  perianth  subterranean.     On  the  ground. 

TRIBE  3.  TRIGHOMANOrDEAE. 

5ia*  CALiYPOOErA,  Raddi. 

[Gr.  Kalyx^  flower-  or  fruit-cup,  &  hypogaia,  under  ground;  descriptive  of  plant.] 
Involucral  leaves  none.  Perianth  oblong,  saccate,  truncate,  fleshy, 
hairy,  attached  by  one  side  of  its  mouth  to  the  stem,  pendulous. — 
Calyptra  membranaceous,  partly  connate  with  the  perianth.  Capsule 
pedicellate  from  the  bottom  of  the  perianth,  oblong,  twisted, — the 
valves  narrow  and  contorted.  Antheridia  on  short  lateral  capitate 
branches,  one  in  each  of  the  scale-like  perigonial  leaves.  Stem-leaves 
incubous,  entire  or  2-toothed.     Amphigastria  2-cleft. 

1,  C«  TricllOlIiailiS,  Corda,  [Fern']  :  Leaves  roundish-ovate, 
obtuse,  spreading,  imbricated;  perianths  imbedded  in  the  soil. — 
Moist,  springy  places.     Foliage  delicate,  pale  glaucous-green. 

51'4.  3IASTIGO«RYlJM,  Nees.     Great  Scale-Moss. 

[Gr.  Mastix,  a  whip-lash,  and  Bryon,  Moss;  from  its  rootlet-like  runners.] 
Fructification  terminal,  on  short  proper  branches,  arising  from  the 
axils  of  the  amphigastria.  Involucral  leaves  small,  narrow,  acutely 
incised  at  apex.  Perianth  elongated,  triangular,  the  mouth  u-toothed. 
Calyptra  membranaceous.  Capsule  pedicellate.  Antheridia  on  short 
branches  from  the  axils  of  the  amphigastria,  2  in  each  perigonial 
leaf.  Stem-leaves  incubous,  imbricated,  oblique,  usually  3-toothed 
at  apex.  Stems  2  to  3  inches  long,  forked  and  sparingly  branched, 
the  branches  obtuse;  rootlet-like  runners,  furnished  with  minute 
leaves,  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  amphigastria. 

1.  M.  trilobatum,  iVee*.  [Three-lobed]:  Leaves  olive-green 
and  brownish-j^ellow,  ovate,  antrorsely  gibbous  at  the  dorsal  base, 
broad  and  acutely  3-tootbed  at  apex ;  amphigastria  4-  to  6-toothed, 
the  teeth  denticulate.     On  damp  ground. 
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TRIBE  4.  PTILID^A. 
5^75.  TRICIIOCO^IiEA,  Nees.     Downy  Scale-Moss. 

[Gr.  Thrix,  hair,  and  Kokos,  a  sheath ;  from  the  hairy  involucre.] 
FrucUficatioii  dichotomal.  Involucral  leaves  numerous,  coalescent 
into  an  oblong  truncate  coriaceous  hairy  tube.  Perianth  and  calyp- 
tra  none.  Capsule  pedicellate  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube. — 
Antheridia  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stem  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 
Leaves  incubous,  palmately  divided,  the  divisions  laciniate. 

!•  T.  Toilieiltella,  Nees.  {Dowti]  :  Stems  forked,  bi-  tri- 
pinnately  branched;  divisions  of  the  leaves  capillary -many-cleft ; 
amphigastria  setaceously  many-cleft.  Moist  places,  in.  large  patches. 
Foliage  pale  green,  soft-hairy. 

5t6.  PTILiID^IUM,  Mes.     Fringed  Scale-Moss. 

[Gr.  Ptilon,  a  downy  feather,  and  Eidos,  form;  from  the  fringed  foliage.] 
Fructification  terminal  on  short  branches.  Involucral  leaves  2  to  4, 
four-cleft.  Ferianth  terete,  obovate, — the  mouth  connivent,  plicate, 
denticulate.  Pistillidia  numerous.  Calyptra  pear-shaped,  coriaceous, 
style-bearing.  Capsule  pedicellate,  ovoid,  4-valved  to  the  base. — 
Dioicous.  Antheridia  covered  by  closely  imbricated  perigonial  leaves. 
Stem-leaves  bifarious,  incubous,  complicate  2-lobed,  each  lobe  di- 
vided.    Amphigastria  4-  or  5-lobed. 

!•  p.  Ciliare^  Nees.  \_Fringed'] :  Stems  crowded  together,  rather 
pi^nate ;  leaves  4-cleft  and  amphigastria  both  lacerately  ciliate, — 
the  fringe  long  and  setaceous.     On  rotten  logs. 

TRIBE  5.  JUBULE^AE. 

5^1.  RHAO^UIiA,  Nees. 

[Gr.  Rhadalos,  soft  or  pliant;  descriptive  of  the  plant.] 

Fructification  terminal  on  short  branches,  or  dichotomal.  Involucral 
leaves  2,  deeply  2-lobed.  Perianth  compressed,  or  nearly  terete, — 
mouth  dilated.  Pistillidia  numerous.  Calyptra  pear-shaped,  per- 
sistent, with  a  style,  opening  below  the  apex.  Capsule  pedicellate, 
oval,  4-parted, — the  valves  erect-spreading,  within  nodulosely  stri- 
ate. Elaters  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Spores  large,  globose. — 
Monoicous.  Antheridia  in  the  ventricose  base  of  minute  perigonial 
leaves.  Stem-leaves  bifarious,  incubous,  2-lobed, — the  small  in- 
flexed  ventral  lobe  producing  rootlets.     Amphigastria  none. 

1.  R.  COmplanata,  Dum.  [Even,  or  planed] :  Stems  flat, 
irregularly  and  somewhat  pinnately  branched,  flaccid ;  leaves  im- 
bricated; dorsal  lobe  roundish, — the  ventral  much  smaller,  tri- 
angular-ovate, appressed ;  perianth  oblong,  compressed.     On  trees. 

5^8.  MAOOTIIE'CA,  Dum.     Free  Scale-Moss. 
[Gr.  Mados,  bald,  and  theke.  capsule ;  the  elaters  falling  from  the  valves.] 
Fructification  lateral,  nearly  sessile.  Involucral  leaves  2  or  4,  2-lobed. 
Perianth  ovate,  biconvex,  the  mouth  2-lipped,  incised,  or  entire. — 
Pistillidia  numerous.    Calyptra  globose,  persistent,  rupturing  below 
the  apex.     Capsule  short-pedicelled,  globose,  4-parted, — the  valves 
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erect,  incurved.  Elaiers  free,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Spores 
large,  rather  angular.  Dioicous.  Antheridia  in  the  saccate  base  of 
closely  imbricated  2-lobed  perigonial  leaves.  Stem-leaves  bifarious, 
incubous,  deeply  and  unequally  2-lobed,  Amphigastria  large,  decur- 
rent. 

1.  M.  platypbyl^la,  Dum.  [Broad-leaved] :  Stems  irregularly 
bipinnate  ;  dorsal  lobe  of  the  leaf  roundish-ovate,  the  basal  margin 
more  or  less  undulate ;  ventral  lobe  smaller,  oblique,  cordate-oval, 
the  margins  reflexed ;  amphigastria  round-obovate ;  mouth  of  the 
perianth  nearly  entire.     On  trees,  and  rocks.     Variable. 

H,  M.  Porella,  ^ees.  [Little  pore}  :  Stems  2  to  3  inches  long, 
bi-  tri-pinnate, — the  forked  branches  divergent;  leaves  distant; 
dorsal  lobe  oblong-ovate,  obtuse, — the  ventral  much  smaller,  ap- 
pressed  to  the  stem,  oblong,  flat ;  amphigastria  quadrate ;  mouth  of 
the  perianth  crenulate.  Stones,  and  roots  of  trees  subject  to  in- 
undation. 

579.  FRUL.L.A]¥^IA,  Raddi. 

[Said  to  be  a  personal  name.] 
Fructification  terminal  on  proper  branches.  Involucral  leaves  2  or  4, 
2-lobed,  not  auriculate.  Perianth  oval,  or  obovate,  terete,  or  3-  or 
4-angled,  mucronate  at  apex  by  a  tubular  mouth.  Pistillidia  2  or  4. 
Calyptra  pear-shaped,  persistent,  with  a  style,  rupturing  below  the 
apex.  Capsule  pedicellate,  globular,  4-cleft  halfway  down, — the 
valves  erect-spreading.  Maters  truncate  at  both  ends,  with  one 
spiral  fibre,  adherent  to  the  valves,  erect.  Spores  large,  irregular, 
minutely  muricate.  Dioicous.  Antheridia  in  the  saccate  base  of 
closely  imbricated  2-lobed  perigonial  leaves.  Stem-leaves  bifarious, 
incubous,  2-lobed,  the  lower  lobe  usually  an  inflated  helmet-shaped 
appendage  (auricle).  Amphigastria  entire,  or  2-toothed,  throwing 
out  rootlets  from  their  base. 

1.  F.  Gray^na,  Mont.  [Gray's]:  Stems  creeping,  simply 
pinnate;  leaves  glossy,  deep  purplish-brown,  nearly  orbicular, 
concave ;  auricle  oblong-clavate ;  amphigastria  oblong ;  perianth 
3-sided,  obtusely  keeled  beneath.     On  trees,  and  rocks. 

S.  F,  Tir^inica,  Lehm.  [  Virginian]  :  Stems  creeping,  vaguely 
branched ;  leaves  green,  nearly  ovate,  entire,  concave ;  auricle 
sometimes  expanded  into  a  lanceolate  lamina ;  amphigastria  round- 
ovate  ;  perianth  compressed,  tuberculate,  4-keeled  beneath,  2-  4- 
keeled  on  the  back, — the  keels  crested.     Rocks  and  trees. 

3.  F.  Fboracensls,  Lehm.  [York]  :  Stems  creeping,  fascic- 
ulately  branched;  leaves  roundish-ovate, — the  canline  loose,  the 
rameal  imbricated ;  amphigastria  ovate ;  perianth  smooth,  slightly 
compressed  and  repand,  obtusely  keeled  beneath,  and  gibbous  near 
the  apex.     On  trees. 

4:.  F*  aeoli^tls,  iVee^.  [Various-auricled]:  Stems  procumbent, 
vaguely  or  pinnately  branched;  leaves  half  vertical,  spreading, 
obliquely  cordate-ovate ;  auricle  usually  an  ovate-lanceolate  lamina; 
amphigastria  ovate  or  obovate ;  ventral  lobe  of  the  involucral  leaf 
incised.     Trees.     Allied  to  the  preceding. 
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AXOPHYTES 


580.  l.EJEr]V^IA,  Lib. 

[Dedicated  to  A.  L.  S.  Lejeune,—a  French  Botanist.] 
Fructification  lateral,  or  terminal,  on  proper  branches.  Involucral 
leaves  2,  deeply  2-lobed.  Perianth  oval  or  obovoid,  terete  or  angular, 
winged  or  ciliate-crested  on  the  angles,  the  mouth  8-  or  4-lobed. 
Pisiillidium  single.  Calyptra  obovoid,  persistent,  with  a  style, 
rupturing  below  the  apex.  Pedicel  short,  jointed  in  rings,  when 
dry  zigzag.  Capsule  globose,  membranaceous,  pale,  4-cleft  to  the 
middle,  the  valves  conniveut.  Elaters  persistent,  adherent  to  the 
tips  of  the  valves,  erect,  the  upper  end  truncate-dilated,  with  a 
single  spiral  fibre.  Spores  large,  irregular.  Dioicous.  Antheridia 
on  proper  branches  lodged  in  the  ventricose  base  of  imbricated  2- 
lobed  perigonial  leaves.  Foliaceous :  stem-leaves  bifarious,  incubous. 

1.  li.  Clypeata.,  Schwein.  [Bucklered]  :  Stems  procumbent, 
somewhat  pinnately  branched;  leaves  very  pale  green,  with  the 
upper  lobe  round-obovate  and  deflexed,  the  lower  oblong,  quadrate; 
amphigastria  orbicular,  approximated;  perianth  lateral,  sessile, 
obovoid,  obtusely  keeled  on  the  back,  2-keeled  beneath,  the  margin 
rather  compressed.     On  old  trees,  &c. 

TRIBE  6.  FRONDO^SAE. 

581.  PELiL,^IA,  Madd. 

[A  personal  name.] 
Fructification  proceeding  from  the  back  of  the  frond,  near  the  apex. 
Involucre  cup-shaped,  short,  the  margin  lacerate.  Perianth  none. — 
Calyptra  oval,  membranaceous,  longer  or  shorter  than  the  involucre. 
Capsule  globose,  pedicellate,  4-valved.  Elaters  long,  free,  with  2 
fibres.  Monoicous.  Antheridia  globose,  immersed  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  broad  indeterminate  midrib  of  the  frond. 

1.  P.  epipbyl^la,  Nees.  [Fpiphyllous]  :  Frond  dark  olive- 
green,  rather  membranaceous,  sparingly  divided ;  divisions  oblong, 
somewhat  cuneate,  repand-lobed ;  calyptra  exserted,  smooth. — 
Moist  shady  places,  on  the  ground,  forming  large  patches. 

582.  AIVEIJ^RA,  Dumortier. 
[Gr.  a,  privative,  and  Neuron,  a  nerve;  the  frond  being  nerveless.] 
Fructification  arising  from  the  under  side  near  the  margin  of  the 
frond.  Involucre  cup-shaped,  very  short  and  lacerate,  or  none. — 
Perianth  none.  Calyptra  ascending,  nearly  cylindrical,  fleshy. — 
Capsule  pedicellate,  oval  or  oblong.  Elaters  adherent  to  the  apex 
of  the  valves,  containing  a  single  broad  spiral  fibre.  Inflorescence 
monoicous.  Antheridia  immersed  in  the  upper  surface  of  receptacles 
proceeding  from  the  margin  of  the  frond,  which  is  fleshy  and  des- 
titute of  a  midrib. 

1.  A.  SeSSiliS,  Sprengel.  [^Sessilel :  Fronds  1  to  2  inches  long, 
and  3  to  5  lines  wide,  irregularly  lobed ;  involucre  none ;  calyptra 
papillose  at  apex ;  pedicel  9  to  12  lines  high ;  sterile  receptacles 
elongated  and  tapering  deflexed  processes.     Rotten  logs. 

Obs,  Specimens  have  been  found  (though,  as  yet,  only  in  a  sterile 
state,)  which  agree  well  with  the  description  of  A.  multifida, 
Dumort. 
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583.  METZGE^UIA,  Radd. 

[Dedicated  to  G.  B.  Metzger,—di  German  Botanist.] 
Fertile  fructification  arising  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  midrib. — 
Involucre  1-leaved,  scale-like,  finally  ventricose  and  2-lobed.  Peri- 
anth none.  Calyptra  ascending,  oblong-obovoid,  rather  fleshy. — 
Capsule  pedicellate,  ovoid,  dehiscing  by  4  equal  valves.  Elaters 
"with  one  spiral  fibre,  adherent  to  the  tip  of  the  valves.  Dioicous. 
Antheridia  1  to  3,  inclosed  by  a  1-leaved  involucre  on  the  under 
side  of  the  midrib. 

1.  M .  furcsitsi,  IVees.  [ForJced'\ :  Fronds  linear,  thin  and 
membranaceous,  forking,  or  proliferous,  sprinkled  with  white 
pellucid  hairs.     Woods ;  mostly  on  rocks. 

SUBORDER  II.  MARCHANTIA^CEAE. 

Frondose  perennials,  growing  in  moist  places ; /rowcZ  lobed,  often  porous;  an- 
theridia,  or  sterile  receptacle,  sometimes  immersed  in  the  frond,  sometimes  disk- 
form  and  sessile, — occasionally  peltate  and  pedicellate ;  pistillidia,  or  fertile  re- 
ceptacle,  raised  on  a  peduncle,  capitate,  or  radiate,  bearing  pendent  calyptrate 
capsules  from  the  under  side,  which  open  variously,  not  4-valved;  spores  mixed 
■with  elaters,  which  are  usually  with  2  spiral  fibres. 

584.  FIMBRIA  RIA,  Kees. 

[Latin,  Fimbria,  a  fringe;  in  allusion  to  the  perianth.] 
Fertile  receptacle  hemispherical,  concave  beneath,  expanded  at  the 
margin  into  4  large  pendent  campanulate  truncate  involucres. — 
Perianth  oblong  oval,  projecting  for  half  its  length  beyond  the  rim 
of  the  involucre, — the  projecting  portion  splitting  lengthwise  into 
8  to  12  fringe-like  segments.  Calyptra  with  a  long  style,  fugacious. 
Capsule  sessile,  globose,  dehiscing  by  an  irregular  circumscissile 
line  near  the  middle.  Monoicous.  Antheridia  immersed  in  the 
substance  of  the  frond,  not  collected  into  disks.  Frond  thickened  in 
the  middle,  with  a  keel-like  midrib. 

1.  F.  tenella,  Nees.  \^Delicate']:  Frond  elongated-cuneate, 
nearly  simple,  emarginate,  green  above,  purple  on  the  margins  and 
underneath  ;  peduncle  1  to  2\  inches  long.  Shaded  places,  on  the 
ground. 

585.  REBOFII.^l,IA,  Raddi, 

[A  personal  name;  inconveniently  near  Beboulea,  ofKunih.] 
Fertile  receptacle  conic-hemispherical  or  flattened,  1-  to  6-lobed, 
peduncled.  Involucres  1  to  5,  opposite  to  and  coherent  with  the 
lobes  of  the  receptacle  on  the  under  side,  2-valved.  Perianth  none. 
Calyptra  minute,  lacerate,  persistent  at  the  base  of  the  capsule. 
Capsule  globose,  nearly  sessile,  rupturing  irregularly  at  the  apex. 
Spores  mur'icdite.  l7ifiorescence  monoicous  Antheridia  immersed  in 
sessile  crescent-shaped  disks.  Frond  rigid;  the  midrib  broad, 
strong,  and  distinct. 

1.  R.  bemispliaerlea,  Raddi.  [ITemisphericI :  Frond  forking 
and  growing  by  joints  from  the  extremities,  green  above,  purple 
beneath  ;  the  peduncle  bearded  at  its  base  and  apex ;  fertile  recep- 
tacle papillose  on  the  summit.     Shady,  moist  places. 
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686.  FEGATELi^LiA,  Raddi.    Great  Liverwort. 

[Believed  to  be  a  personal  name.] 
Fertile  receptacle  conical-mitriform,  membranaceous,  peduncled. — 
Involucres  5  to  8,  tubular,  1-flowered,  suspended  from  the  apex  of 
the  peduncle,  and  coherent  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  recep- 
tacle, opening  by  a  longitudinal  slit.  Perianth  none.  Calyptra 
persistent,  bell-shaped,  opening  at  the  apex  by  2  to  4  lobes. — 
Capsule  globular,  dehiscing  by  5  to  8  revolute  segments,  deciduous 
with  its  short  pedicel.  Lijiorescence  dioicous.  Antheridia  immersed 
in  sessile  roundish  disks  near  the  apex  of  the  forking  frond.  Mid- 
rib distinct,  narrow. 

!•  F.  Cunica^  Corda.  \_Conic']  :  Fronds  8  to  6  inches  long,  5 
to  9  lines  wide.  Springy  places.  The  largest  of  our  Ilepaticae  ; 
seldom  in  fruit. 

58f .  MARCHAIV^TIA,  L.     Brook  Liyerwort. 

[Dedicated  to  Nicholas  Marchant, — a  French  Botanist.] 
Fertile  receptacle  radiated.  Involucres  alternate  with  the  rays,  2- 
valved,  lacerate,  inclosing  3  to  6  4-  or  5-cleft  perianths.  Calyptra 
opening  at  the  apex,  persistent.  Capsule  globular,  pendulous,  ex- 
sertly  pedicellate,  dehiscing  at  apex  by  several  revolute  segments. 
Dioicous.  Sterile  receptacle  pedicellate,  peltate,  lobed  or  radiate, 
papillose  on  the  upper  surface  by  the  apices  of  the  immersed 
antheridia.  Lentil-shaped  buds  (gemmae)  in  cup-like  receptacles  on 
the  back  of  the  frond.  Frond  expanded,  forking,  with  a  broad  dif- 
fused midrib. 

1.  M.  polymorplia,  L.  \3Iany-form]:  Fertile  receptacle 
deeply  divided  in  a  star-like  manner, — the  rays  8  or  10,  terete ; 
peduncle  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long.     Moist,  shaded  places. 

SUBORDER  in.  ANTHOCERO^TEAE. 

Terrestrial  annuals;  mostly  frondose,  with  the  fruit  protruded  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  frond ;  perianth  none ;  capsule  pod-like,  1-  or  2-valved,  with  a  free 
central  columella  ;  elaters  imperfect,  or  wanting. 

588.  AIVTHO^CEROS,  Mich. 

[Gr.  Anthos,  a  flower,  &  keras^  horn;  from  the  shape  of  the  involucre  and  capsule.] 
Involucre  tubular.  Calyptra  conical,  with  a  nearly  sessile  stigma. 
Capsule  narrowly  linear,  silique-like,  2-valved,  pedunculate. — 
Elaters  flexuose,  the  spiral  fibre  imperfect,  or  wanting.  Spores 
minutely  muricate.  IVIonoicous.  Antheridia  sessile  in  a  cup- shaped 
involucre,  on  the  back  of  the  frond.  Vegetation  frondose,  orbicular, 
radiate,  with  dark-green  grains  (gemmae)  scattered  within  its  sub- 
stance. 

!•  A.  laeviSj  L.  \_Smooth'\  :  Surface  of  the  frond  smooth ; 
mouth  broadly  scarious.  Wet,  shaded  places.  The  curious  erect 
linear-subulate  half-bifid  fructification  1  to  2  inches  high. 

589.  ]¥OTOTHYXAS,  Sulliv. 

[Gr.  notos,  back,  and  thylas,  bag ;  in  reference  to  the  involucre.] 
Involucre  a  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the  frond, 
opening  irregularly  at  apex.     Calyptra  none?     Capsule  included  in 
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the  inyolucre,  oblong,  spheroidal,  flattish,  or  ovoid-cylindrical, 
slightly  pedicellate,  dehiscing  in  a  2-valved  manner  from  the  apex 
halfway  down  by  a  suture,  or  rupturing  irregularly.  Columella 
linear.  Elaiers  wanting.  Spores  produced  tin  [fours.  Monoicous. 
Antheridia  globular,  immersed  in  the  frond, — which  is  orbicular, 
laciniate,  tender,  undulate-crisped  on  the  margin,  with  gemmae  as 
in  Anthoceros. 

1,  IV.  Talvata^  SulUv.  [  Valvate']  :  Involucre  horizontal,  elon- 
gated, tapering-deflexed ;  capsule  elongated-cylindrical,  somewhat 
curved,  with  a  dark-colored  suture ;  spores  light  yellowish-brown. 
Moist  grotinds. 

SUBORDER  lY.  RICCIA^CEAE. 

Frondose'annuals,  mostly  floating ;  the  fructification  of  both  kinds  immersed  in  the 
frond;  involucre, pei-ianth,  and  elaters,  all  wanting;  capsule  bursting  irregularly. 

590.  RIC'CIA.  Mich.     Floating  Liverwort. 

[Dedicated  to  Pietro  Francesco  Ricci, — a  Florentine  Botanist.] 
Fruit  immersed  in  the  lobed  or  cleft  frond.     Calyptra  adherent  to 
the  sessile  globose  capsule,  crowned  with  the  persistent  style. — 
Spores  angular.     Monoicous,  or  dioicous. 

f  Terrestrial  :    Frond  without  air-cavities. 

1.  R.  g'lailca.,  L.  [Glaucousl :  Frond  somewhat  stellate-lobed ; 
divisions  linear-obovate,  emarginate-lobed,  channelled,  dotted,  glau- 
cous, membranous  along  the  margin.     Moist  grounds. 

f  f  Floating  (in  still  waters) :    Frond  with  large  air-cavities. 

2.  R.  Ililitans,  L.  [Floating'] :  Frond  pale  or  yellowish-green, 
radiately  expanding  from  a  centre ;  divisions  narrowly  linear,  re- 
peatedly forking,  nearly  membranaceous, — the  apex  thickened, 
emarginate  and  cavernous.     Ditches,  &c. 


CLASS  V. 

THAL'LOPHYTES.* 

Vegetables  composed  of  parenchyma  alone,  of  congeries  of  cells, 
or  of  seperate  cells, — often  vaguely  combined  in  a  thallus,  never 
exhibiting  a  marked  distinction  into  root,  stem,  and  foliage,  or  into 
axis  and  leaves;  fructification  of  the  simplest  kinds, — the  5^07-^5 
often  termed  sporules  and  sporidia. 

ORDER  CXXV.  LICHMeS. 

Perennial  plants,  often  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  rocks,  or 
trees,  in  the  form  of  a  lohed  and  foliaceous,  or  hard  and  crustaceous,  or  leprous 


*  The  Chester  County  Plants  of  this  obscure  Class  have  been  investigated  with 
singular  diligence  and  success,  by  my  ingenious  friend  Ezra  Michener,  M.  D.  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  them ;  the  Lichens 
being  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  excellent  work  of  Edward  Tuckerman,  A.  M. 
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substance,  called  a  thallm.'^    Some  beautiful  and  valuable  D>/es  are  afforded  by 
plants  belonging  to  this  order. 


*The  following  definitions,  and  characteristic  details,  are  from  Tuckerman'3 
Taluable  Synopsis: — 

"Perennial,  aerial  Algae,  vegetating  only  under  the  influence  of  moisture, 
which  is  imbibed  by  the  whole  surface,  propagated  by  spores  (sporidia),  and  also 
by  the  cells  (gonidia)  of  the  green  layer. 

Thalhis  (universal  receptacle,  Ach.)  composed  of  three  layers,  viz:  the  cortical, 
the  medullary,  and  the  gotiimous ;  evolved  from  a  hypothalhis  (the  elementary 
state  in  which  the  layers  are  confused,  and  discernible  afterwards  as  cylindrical 
cells,  and  also  as  fibres  on  the  under  side  of  foliaceous  Lichenes,  and  forming  the 
base,  closely  adnate  to  the  matrix,  in  crustaceous  ones),  typicallj'  horizontal  or 
vertical.  The  fiorizontal  thallus  is  either  crustaceous  (often  somewhat  lobed  at  the 
circumference  or  squamulose),  or  foliaceous  (becoming  sometimes  in  degenerate 
states  crustaceous).  The  vertical  thallus  is  either  compressed  (suhfoliaceous),  or 
terete  (fruticulose) ;  of  both  of  which  the  ^/awentows  thallus  and  the  pendulous 
thallus  are  degenerations.  In  Cladonia  and  Stereocaulon  a  vertical  thallus 
(podetium)  arises  from  the  primary  horizontal  thallus,  and  is  itself  often  be- 
sprinkled with  a  kind  of  secondary  horizontal  thallus  in  the  form  of  leaf-like  scales. 

Lichenes  are  reproduced  in  two  ways;  1.  by  gonidia,  the  (normally  green)  cells 
of  the  green  (gonimous)  layer,  which  appear  on  the  surface  as  irregularly  shaped 
powdery  masses  (soredia),  and  propagate  either  on  the  original  thallus,  forming 
foliaceous  or  squamulose  expansions, — or  external  to  the  original  thallus,  forming 
new  individuals  of  the  parent  thallus;  and  2.  by  .sporicZia,  consisting  of  subglo- 
bose  or  elliptical  cells,  which  are  either  naked  or  contained  in  other  elongated  more 
or  less  vertical  cells  (asci),  and  immersed  in  the  thalamium  (or  fructification  proper), 
and  propagate  new  individuals  of  the  species.  The  thalamium  is  either  rounded, 
gelatinous-waxy,  and  the  asci  converging  (nucleiform), — or  flattened  at  length  into 
a  rigid,  persistent,  or  afterward  collapsing  lamina  {subdisciform), — or  originally 
disciform,  {ope n) ;  and  is  itself  contained  in  a  rece^ta.c\Q  (exciple),  either  of  the  same 
color  with  and  like  the  thallus  itkalUne  excipile),  or  of  different  color  and  nature 
{proper  exciple).  The  whole  fructification  constitutes  the  apothecium,  which  is 
typically  round,  though  also  occurring  normally  oblong  and  linear  (lirellaeform,) 
and  is  either  excavated  with  a  contracted  margin  {urceolate), — or  slightly"  concave 
with  an  elevated  margin  {scutellaeform), — or  very  concave-scutellaeform  {cyathi- 
form)^ — or  very  concave-scutellaeform  and  pervious  {infundibultform, — a  term 
applied  also  to  the  pervious  cup-bearing  podetia  of  Cladoniae), — or  goblet-shaped 
and  stipitate  {crateriform), — or  dilated,  flat,  and  without  prominent  margin 
{peltaeform,  of  which  the  reniform  is  a  variation). — or  convex  with  repressed  mar- 
gin {cephaloid), — or  between  scutellaeform  and  peltaeform  {disciform), — or  between 
scutellaeform  and  cephaloid  {tuhercidate) .  When  the  thalline  exciple  is  prolonged 
below  into  a  footstalk,  it  is  said  to  be  pedicellate ;  a  proper  exciple  in  like  manner 
prolonged  is  said  to  be  stijntate.  When  the  proper  exciple  is  originally  and  typi- 
cally closed,  the  apothecium  receives  the  name  of  perithecium.  In  the  A>"Giocarpi, 
several  thalamia  are  sometimes  contained  in  the  same  exciple  {composite  apothecia) ; 
and  in  the  Gymnocarpi,  in  like  manner,  several  disks  are  sometimes  confluent 
{symphycarpeous  apothecia).  The  colors  of  the  thallus  in  Lichens  are  disposed  by 
Fries  In  four  series: — 1,  from  pale  green  becoming  glaucous;  2.  from  yellowish 
green  becoming  oc/iroZeucows ;  3.  from  dark  green  becoming  fuscous  or  olivaceous ; 
4.  from  pale  yellow-green  becoming  lemon -colored.  Each  series  has  its  peculiar 
Tariations.  The  glaucous  runs  into  pale  green,  cerulescent,  and  white ;  the 
fuscous  into  dark  green,  olivaceous,  cinereous,  greyish-fuscous,  and  dark  chestnut- 
the  ochroleucous  into  yellowish  green  and  albescent;  the  lemon-colored  into  pale 
yellow,  orange-red,  and  vermilion-red.*' 
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SUBORDER  I.  GYMNOCARFI. 

ApotJuKui o^rif  disciform;  exdple  thalline,  or  proper;  disk  ascigerouB, persistent. 

TRIBE  1.  PARMELIA^CEAE. 

Apoihecia  rounded,  from  concave  becoming  explanate,  scutellaeform,  or  rarely 
peltate;  disk  somewhat  waxy,  contained  in  a  thalline  exdple. 

SUBTRIBE  1.  USNEE^AE. 

Disk  open;  thallus  subvertical,  or  pendulous-sarmentose,  centripetal,  without 
apparent  hypothallus. 

591.  USIVE^A,  JyUlen. 

[A  name  derived  from  Arabic  authors.] 
Apothecia  subterminal,  orbicular,  peltate,  radiate-ciliate,  seated  on 
the  medullary  stratum.  Thallus  suffruticulose,  cartilagineous,  pale, 
filiform-ramose;   medulla  thread-like,   elastic,  subdiscrete.    Plant 
suberect,  or  pendulous. 

1.  IT.  barbata^  JFr.  [Bearded] :  Thallus  terete,  irregularly 
branched,  becoming  annulate-cracked,  glaucous ;  apothecia  discoid, 
nearly  immarginate,  pale.     We  find  the  following  Vars. 

Var.  a.  florida,  Fr.  much  branched,  scabrous,,  sub-erect,  divergent,  fibrillose ; 
apothecia  large,  long-rayed. 

Var.  b.  strigosaf  Ach.  small,  everywhere  thickly  fibrillose-strigose. 

Var.  c.  ruhiginea,  Mx.  small,  suberect-spreading,  ferruginous. 

Var.  d.  hirta,  Fr.  dwarfish,  much  branched,  slender,  hirsute-fibrillose,  often 
pulverulent-scabrous. 

Var.  e.  plicataj  Fr.  elongated,  pendulous,  dichotomously  branched,  smooth,  pale. 

Var.  f.  dasypoga,  Fr.  elongated,  pendulous,  sub-simple,  divaricate-fibrous. 
Sab.  Vars.  a.  b.  e.  and  f.  mostly  on  trees;  c.  and  d.  on  fences:  common. 

Ohs,  These  varieties,  except  a,  mostly  sterile  with  us. 

3.  U»  anglll^ta,  ^cA.    lAnffled}:     Thallus  elongated,  pendul- 
ous,  flexuose,   sparingly  branched,   angular, — the  angles  acute, 
scabrous ;  fibres  horizontal,  simple,  short,  terete-attenuate. 
Sab.  Trunks  of  trees :  rare.     Sterile  with  us. 

592.  EVER^]¥IA,  Ach. 

[Gr.  Eu.  well,  and  FrnoSj  a  branch;  the  species  being  much  branched.] 
Apothecia  scutellaeform,  marginal,  seated  upon  the  medullary  layer. 
Thallus  sub-erect,  terete-fruticulose,  or  compressed-foliaceous,  fist- 
ular,  or  containing  a  cottony  medulla. 

I  Thallus  terete-JUamentous. 

l.E.Jub^ta,-^?*.  [Maned]:  Thallus  smooth,  divaricate-branched, 
dark-fuscous,  sometimes  paler,  apices  simple;  apothecia  innate- 
sessile,  entire-,  of  the  same  color  with  the  thallus. 

Var.  b.  chaZyheiformis,  Ach.  sub-filamentous,  decumbent,  apices  paler,  often 
vrhite-sorediiferous. 
fia&.  Old  rails,  &c.  common.    Sterile.    We  have  only  the  Var. 

1 1  Thallus  compressed-foliaceous,  channelled  beneath. 
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^.  E.  furfur^cea,  Mann.   [Scurfy~\  :  Thallus  laclniate-foliace- 
ous,  linear,  dichotomous,  channelled  and  becoming  black  beneath ; 
apotliecia  pedicellate ;  disk  rufescent. 
Hah.  Old  fences,  &c,  rather  rare.    Mostly  sterile. 

Obs.  Sometimes  remarkably  cinereous-furfuraceous. 

593.  RA>IAI.I\\A,  Ach. 

[Latin,  HamaU,  a  dead  bran*  h ;  from  a  fancied  resemblance.] 
Apothecia  scutellaeform,  thick,  pedicellate-subpeltate,  open,  scat- 
tered above  and  beneath ;  disk  open,  plriced  upon  the  gonimous  layer. 
Thallus  erect-spreading,  ramose-laciniate,  of  the  same  substance  and 
color  throughout. 

1.  R.  CillicnrJi^^  Fr.  [Cup-like']:  Thallus  ramose-foliaceous, 
cartilagineous,  rigcscent,  lacuno' e,  glaucous;  apothecia  plane  with 
an  elevated  margin,  pale.     The  following  vars.  occur: — 

Var.  &.frdxinea,  Fr.  laciniae  lonp,  expanded:  apoth'^cia  lateral. 

Var.  \i.  fasti giata.  Fr.  laciniae  shnrler,  fasligiato;  apolheeia  subterminal. 

Var.  c.  canalwdata,  Fr,  laciniae  linear,  attenuated,  channelled  beneath ;  apoth- 
cia  subterminal. 

Var.  K.farinacea,  Schaer.  laciniae  linear-attenuate,  rugose-lacunose,  sorediifer- 
ous ;  apothecia  scattered. 
HaJ).  On  trunks  of  trees ;  fences,  &c. :  common. 

S.  R.  polymorplia,  ^c/?,.     [Many -form]:     Cespitose;  thallus 
cartilagineous,  rigid,  longitudinally  costate-rugose,  glaucous,  often 
sorediifcrous  and  the  sorediii  terminal-capituliform  ;  apothecia  sub- 
terminal,  margin  elevated,  disk  pale. 
Hah.  On  rocks;  Uuck  Run:  rare.    Smaller  than  the  preceding. 

594.  CETRA^RI A,  Ach. 

[Latin,  Cetra,  an  ancient  buckler;  from  the  form  (>f  the  apothecia.] 
Apothecia  scutellate,  subpeltato,   seated  obliquely  on  the  apices  of 
the   thallus.      Thallus   carti'agineous-nicmbranaceous,    ascendant, 
smooth  beneath ;  lobes  ^btorete,  or  foliaceous  and  somewhat  con- 
cave above. 

4^ Thallus  coriacrnus-memhranaceons. 
1.    C    ^lauca^    Ach.     [Glaucous]:      Thallus  membranaceous, 
foliaceous,  sinuate-lobed,  ascendant,  glaucous,  becoming  black  on 
the  under  side ;   apothecia  dark  reddish-chestnut. 

Var.  b.  sterilis,  Fr.  laciniae  short,  broad,  rather  depressed,  fuscous-black  beneath. 
Hab.  On  trunks  of  trees ;  fences,  &c.:  common.  The  var.  only  has  yet  been  found. 

fi,  C  CiliarlS,  Ach.     [Frinycd]:  Thallus  foliaceous,  rcticulate- 
lacunose,  glaucous-green  passing  to  fuscous ;  under  side  whitish- 
fuscescent;  lobes  crisped,  ciliate,  or  black-denticulate;    apothecia 
elevated,  crenate,  dark-fuscous. 
Hab.  On  trees,  and  fences:  common. 

3.  C.  lacuil'JSa,  Ach.  [Filted]  :  Thallus  cartilagineous-cori- 
aceous,  foliaceous,  round-lobed,  rugose  or  reticulate-cellulose,  glau- 
cescent,  under  side  whitish,  or  spotted  with  white ;  lobes  crenate, 
crisped,  black-denticulate ;  apothecia  elevated,  large,  entire,  dark 
reddish. 
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Var.  b.  Atlantica,  TucJcerm.  sutmembranaceous,  lacunose-reticulate,  apothecia 
becoming  perforate. 
Ilab.  On  rails  and  trunk?  of  trees  :  common.    The  var.  only,  found. 

4.  C.  auresrcns,  TucJcerm.  [Golderi]  :  Thallus  subcoriaceous, 
foliaceous,  plane,  sinuate-lobed,  ju'llowish-green ;  beneath  wliitish 
with  pale  fuscescent  fibres;  margins  of  the  lobes  elevated,  crisped, 
.  black-denticulate  ;  apothecia  large,  elevated,  chestnut,  with  a  thin 
crenulate  margin. 
Hah.  On  fences,  &c. :  rare. 

Obs.  In  the  specimen  before  me,  the  apothecia  are  small  (imper- 
fect?), the  thallus  lacunose  beneath,  and  the  fibres  mostly  white. 

SUB-TRIBE  2.  PAR  ME  LIBRAE. 

DisJc  at  first  r>losed,  finally  becoming  discoid-open ;  thallus  horizontal,  centrifugal, 
with  a  hypctballus. 

595.  XEPII^ROMA,  Ach. 

[Gr.  Nephroid,  a  bidney,  and  omos,  like;  from  the  shape  of  the  apothecia.] 
Apothecia  reniform,  adnate  to  the  under  side  of  the  thallus,  plane, 
with  an  elevated  thallinc  margin.     Thallus   membranaceous,  soft, 
subvillou-  beneath. 

1.  IV.  rcsiipin'ltllll'l,  ^4cA.  [Eesifpinate]:  Thallus  cartilagin- 
eous-mcmbranaccourf,  smooth,  glaucous  becoming  fuscescent,  pale 
and  downy  beneath,  with  scattered  whitish  sorcdia ;  apothecia 
rufous-fuscous. 

Ilab.  Trviuks  of  trees  (often  on  Monntnin  Ash);  rocks,  &c. 

2.  IV.  IlelVv'tJCUnil  ^c/<.  [^S'w'm]:  Thallus  cartilagineous- 
membranaceoiis,  rigid,  glaucous-fuscescent ;  underside  tomentose, 
becoming  black;  margins  of  Ihe  thallus  and  apothecia  fimbriate- 
toothed ;   apothecia  blackish. 

Ilab.  On  mossy  trunks  of  treo:,  and  rocks. 

Obs.  I  have  only  seen  a  small  sterile  form, — which  renders  the 
species  somewhat  uncertain. 

5f>6.  PEI.TI^GI:RA,  Ilofm. 

[Latin,  Pdta,  a  shirld,  and  gej'o,  to  bear;  descriptive  of  the  plant.] 
Apothecia  orbicular,  peltacform,  plane,  subterminally  adnate  to  the 
upper  side  of  elongated  thalline  lobes,  with  a  thin  thalline  margin. 
Thallus  coriateous-membranaceous,  venous  beneath. 

X,P,  SLplltll^fSn^  If  of m.  [Aphthous]:  Thallus  coriaceous,  smooth, 
sparsely   verrucose,   1 -right  green  varying  to  glaucescent ;    under 
side  reticulate  with  blackish  veins,  and  fibrillose ;  apothecia  ascen- 
dant, large,  round,  with  the  margin  lacerate-crenate. 
Hab.  Mossy  rocks,  and  shaded  banks ;  common. 

2.  P.   canina,  Iloffm.     [Canine]:     Thallus  membranaceous, 
flaccid,  scrobiculate,  subtomentose,  fuscous-green,  sometimes  ciner- 
ascent,  a;id  hoary ;  under  side  whitish,  reticulated  with  pale  fus- 
cous veins  ;  apothecia  ascendant,  rounded,  revolute,  vertical. 
Hah.  Among  moss,  on  the  earth,  rocks,  and  trunks  of  trees :  common. 
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S*  P.  polydactyla,  Ilofm.     l^Iany-fingered']  :   Thallus  papyr- 
aceous, very  smooth,  shining,  rnfescent,  or  plumbeous-virescent; 
under  side  nearly  naked,  reticulated  with  spongy  fuscous  veins; 
fertile  lobules  suberect ;  apothecia  numerous,  revolute. 
Mab.  On  mossy  rocks ;  trunks  of  trees,  &c. :  common. 

59*7.  STIC^A,  Ach. 

[Gr.  i^tiJcfos,  dotted ;  from  the  depressed  spots  under  the  thallus.] 
Apothecia  scutellaeform,  centrally  adnate  either  to  the  disk,  or  mar- 
gin of  the  thallus^  oblique,  nucleiform,  becoming  elevated  and  ex- 
planate.  Thallus  coriaceous-cartilagineous,  villous  beneath,  with 
small  urceolate  cavities  [cyphellae),  or  soredia,  or  discolored  naked 
spots. 

1.  §•  aiir^tsi^  Ach.  \^Gilded~\  :  Thallus  subcoriaceous,  reddish 
brick-colored  ;  under  side  lanuginous,  with  the  margin  reddish-yel- 
low; cyphellae  yellow,  often  sorediiform;  lobes  rounded,  wavy, 
sinuate-cut,  crisped,  yellow-pulverulent ;  apothecia  marginal,  plane, 
fuscous-red,  margin  inflexed. 
Moib.  On  mossy  trunks  of  trees :  not  common.  Infertile. 
S.  S.  sylvatica,  Ach.  [  Woodi :  Thallus  coriaceous-membran- 
aceous,  lacunulose,  laciniate-lobed,  greenish-fuscous ;  under  side 
tomentose,  pale  fuscous,  with  small  whitish  urceolate  cyphellae ; 
lobes  rounded- truncate,  crenulate;  apothecia  marginal,  peltate,, 
rufous-fuscous. 

Sab.  On  rocks,  among  mosses ;  common.    Infertile. 

3«  S.  Pulmon^ria,  Ach.     [Lungwort] :     Thallus   coriaceous, 
lax,   lacunose-reticulate,    dark   green,   or  olivaceous;  under  side 
tomentose,  with  large  white  naked  spots ;  lobes  elongated,  sinuate- 
laciniate,  retuse-truncate ;  apothecia  sub-marginal,  rufous. 
Hah.  On  trunks  of  trees,  and  rocks :  very  common.    Infertile. 
4.  S.  glomerulifera, -Z>eZ/«.      \_Glo'merule-heanng]  :     Thallus 
coriaceous-cartilagineous,  thick,  orbicular,  appressed,  smooth,  pale 
glaucous-green ;  under  side  villous, — the  excavated  cyphellae  often 
wanting ;  lobes  elongated,  sinuate ;  apothecia  large,  scattered,  dark 
chestnut,  with  a  rugose  persistent  margin. 
JHa&.  On  trunks  of  trees,  and  rocks :  common.    Fertile. 

59S.  PARMEXIA,  Ach. 

[Gr.  Parme,  a  small  shield,  and  eileo,  to  surround ;  the  apothecia  being  bordered.] 
Apothecia  scutellaeform,  orbicular,  adnate  horizontally  to  the  disk 
of  the  thallus,  with  an  equal  thalline  margin ;  disk  at  first  conni- 
vent-closed,  somewhat  waxy.  Thallus  expanded  horizontally  from 
a  centre,  two-sided,  of  various  form,  upon  a  hypothallus. 

SECTION  1. 
Thallus  foliaceous ;  hypothallus  fibrillose,  adnate  to  the  thallus,  discrete  from  the 
matrix. 

SUBSECTION  1.  Imbricaria. 
Apothecia  elevated,  subpedicellate ;  disk  very  thin,  naked,  seated  oa  the  gonimons 
ayer;  thallus  imbricate-foliaceous,  often  black-dotted. 
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SERIES  1.  Glaucesc^ntes. 

1.  p.  crillita,  Ach.  [Haired]  :  Thallus  submembranaceous, 
glaucous-fuscescent,  and  with  the  apothecia  beset  with  isidioid  (or 
coral-like)  granules  and  branchlets ;  under  side  black,  smoothish, 
with  here  and  there  black  fibres ;  lobes  plane,  erose-crenate,  ciliate  ; 
apothecia  large,  marginal,  cyathiform,  imperforate ;  margin  thin, 
inflexed,  finally  explanate. 

Sab.  On  trunks  of  trees,  and  rails :  common. 

2.  P.  perforata,  Ach.  [Perforated] :  Thallus  membranaceous, 
smooth,  greenish-glaucous;  under  side  black,  with  dark  fibres; 
lobes  rounded,  ascendant,  subcrenate,  ciliate;  apothecia  large,  fun- 
nel-form, rufous,  perforate,  very  entire. 

JIab.  On  trees,  and  fences :  very  common. 

3.  P.  SCortea,  Ach.  [Leathery]  :  Thallus  subcoriaceous,  orbi- 
cular, smooth,  glaucous -white ;  under  side  black,  hispid-fibrillose ; 
lobes  rather  long,  appressed,  sinuate-crenate,  incised ;  apothecia 
rufous-fuscous,  sub-entire. 

Hab.  On  trunks  of  trees,  and  rocks  :  frequent. 

Obs.    This  too  nearly  approaches   the  following, — with  which 
Fries  unites  it. 

4.  P.  tili^cea^  Ach.  [Linden]  :  Thallus  membranaceous,  orbi- 
cular, smoothish,  glaucous-cinerascent ;  under  side  blackish-fus- 
cous, with  black  fibres ;  lobes  sinuate-lacinate,  rounded,  crenate  ; 
apothecia  subfuscous,  crenate,  or  very  entire. 

JIab.  Trunks  of  trees,  &c. :  very  common. 

5.  P.  Borr^ri,  Turn.  [Borrer's]:  Thallus  cartilagineous- 
membranaceous,  orbicular,  smoothish,  glaucous-cinerascent  (with 
round,  marginate  soredia) ;  under  side  fuscescent,  fuscous-fibrillose  ; 
lobes  rounded  at  the  apices,  naked ;  apothecia  chestnut,  the  margin 
inflexed,  entire. 

Var.  b.  rudecta,  Tuclerm.  MS.  soredia  immarginate ;  the  whole  thallus  beset  "with 
isidioid  granules  and  branchlets. 
Hub.  On  trunks,  &c.    We  have  the  var.  only. 

6.  P.  isaxatilis,  Ach.  [Rock] :  Thallus  subcartilagineous, 
reticulate-lacunose,  glaucous-cinerascent;  under  side  black  and 
fibrillose ;  lobes  sinuate,  sub-retuse ;  apothecia  dark-chestnut,  at 
length  crenulate. 

Hab.  Rocks ;  trees ;  rails,  &c. :  common. 

T.  P.  aleiirites^  Ach.  [Mealy]  :  Thallus  membranaceous,  orbi- 
cular, continuous,  rugose-plicate,  becoming  furfuraceous,  glauces- 
cent ;  under  side  pale,  with  fuscous  fibres ;  lobes  discrete  at  the 
circumference,  rounded,  cut-crenate  ;  apothecia  dark-fuscous,  finally 
crenulate. 
Hab.  Trees ;  rails,  and  rocks :  common.    Often  sterile. 

8.  P.  pliysjdes,  Ach.      [Bladder-like]:      Thallus   somewhat 
inflated,  glaucous-white ;  under  side  naked,  black-fuscous ;  lobes 
loosely  imbricate,  linear,  convex,  sinuate-multifid ;  apothecia  red- 
dish-brown, with  an  inflexed  entire  margin,  finally  explanate. 
Unb.  Rocks ;  trunks,  and  dead  wood:  frequent.    Infertile  with  us. 
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9.  P.ColpodeN,  Ach.  [Boso7n-Iikc']:  Tliallus  some^vliat  inflated, 
suborbicular,  greenisli-.^Iauccseont ;  under  side  Llack  and  spongy ; 
lobes  somewhat  plane,  ramoye-multiiid,  irregular.y  dentate  ;  apotiie- 
cia  chestnut-color,  elevated,  margin  inliexed,  entire. 

Hub.  Trunks  of  trees:  Aery  common. 

SERIES  2.  OLivACEO-rus^CAE. 

10.  P.  Olivarcal  Ach.  [Olive-colored ~\:  Thallus  membrana- 
ceous, smooth,  rugulose  (elevated-punctate,  or  granidate-farinose), 
olivaceous-fuscous  ;  under  side  paler,  su'oiibrillose  ;  lobes  appressed, 
radiate,  rounded,  crenate  ;  apothecia  dark-oiive,  with  an  infiexed, 
and  finally  crenate,  margin. 

ITah.  Trees:  somevhjit  rare.     Sinall, 

SERIES    3.    OCIIROLEU^CAE. 

11.  p.  caperllia,  Ach.  [  Wrinkled]  :  Thallus  sa])niembrana- 
ceous,  orbicular,  rugose,  or  granulosc-pulverulenL  ochrolcucous ; 
under  side  blackish,  sparingly  hbrJh^se  ;  lobes  sinuntc-laciniate, 
rounded  and  subcntire  at  apex  ;  apothecia  1'lISCwus  red,  witli  a  tumid 
incurved  rugose-crcnate  margin. 

Ilah.  Trunks:  rail?;  siorn\s.  ic. :  a  cry  common.     F.'ldom  fertile. 

12.  P.  COSlsp-^rsa,  ^If'/^  [Spriri:-^'':  Thadus  membrana- 
ceous, smooth,  polished  (or  oftener  s  rudvlcvl  Avitli  black  dots), 
greenish-straw-coiored ;  under  side  i  .scous  ar.;!  Mr.ck-fibrillose ; 
lobes  ilexuosc,  sinuate,  somewhat  plane;  aiujihecia  d;iik-che>-tnut, 
sub-entire,  mostly  num^  rous. 

Var.  b.  stenopliylla.  AcU.  lobe;;  elunjrated,  linear,  pinnatilid,  imbricate  complicate. 
Hah.  Kocks,  and  stones  :  Au>ry  common.     Fertile. 

13.  P.  CentrafU'-ra  I  Ach.  [Centri  'ccjal]  :  T]>;.lhts  sub-mem- 
branaceous,  orbicular,  gr:  onish-stravv-color,  orochi'olcucous ;  under 
side  white  and  fd^^rillose  (the  cru:^tdik'!  centre  oltcn  failiisg  away, 
and  leaving  a  concentrically  disposed  circumieronct  > :  hd.es  linear, 
convex,  concrete,  rugose;  apothecia  rai')us-la^cov;s,  sub-entire. 
Hah.  Rocks:  not  common. 

SERIES     1.    C!TIU^'AE. 

14.  P.  parieitna,  Fr.  [  ir/Z/J  .-  Tlialh-.s  jriombrauaceons, 
foliaceous,  or  sqiiamulose,  imbricate",  sublob,-;!-,  ycilow;  iuider  side 
paler  and  obsoletoly  fibrillose;  apotliec  a  with  ceAatcl  very  entire 
margins.     Polymorphous.      Wo  had  the  fbkowlng  v  irle'ks : 

Var.  n.foUdcea,  Fr.  thallus  foliaceous,  greeiJ.sh  jias.sing  to  yellow;  lobes  appress- 
ed, explanate. 

Var.  b.  vOtilam.  Fr.  thallas  foliaceous  subcrustaceous,  imbricate-complicate, 
irregularly  laciniate. 

Var.G.lacinidsa,  i-V.  thallus  lacerate-dissected,  sqnamnlose;  lobes  ascending, 
naked. 

Far.  d.iw? vcarpa,  Fr.  thallus  smaller,  conglomerate;  lobes  ccmplicaie;  apothe- 
cia very  numerous, 

Var.  e.  citrinclla,  Fr.  thallus  wholly  dissolved  into  a  v el IoAA4sh- green  dust. 
Rah.  Rocks;  old  M'alls;  trunks,  dead  wood,  &c.:  common. 
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15.  P.  eliry^iOplltllfllDia,  Ach.  ^Golden-eyed']:  Tliallus 
subfoliaceous,  cartilagiiicous-mombranaceous,  lacerate-ramose,  red- 
dish-yellow becoming  whitish  ;  under  side  whitish ;  lobes  pinnatifid, 
plano-convex  with  tlie  margins  fibrillose ;  apothecia  dark-orange, 
fibrillose-ciliate,  or  naked. 

Var.  b.  exilis,  Fr.  lobes  rery  narrow ;  apothecia  with  the  margins  naked. 
Uab.  Trees,  and  shrubs :  frequent. 

SUB-SECTION  2.  Phys^cia. 

Apothecia  at  first  closed,  at  length  dehiscent;  disk  thickish,  waxy,  placed  upon  the 
medullary  layer;  Uiallus.  ascendant,  or  stellatc-appressed. 

16.  P.  leucomela,  Ach.  [White  ^  black]:  Thallus  car- 
tilagineous,  whitish ;  lobes  narrow-linear,  dichotomons-divaricate, 
beneath  very  white,  powdery,  channelled ;  lobes  sparingly  ciliate 
with  very  long  simple  black  fibres. 

Ifab.  On  mosry  rocks,  and  trunks. 

Obs.  This  beavJiful  litt:e  species  is  exceedingly  rare, — and  has 
not  been  found  in  fruit,  with  us. 

I'T.  P.  clx^t^IlSil,  Fr.  [Shorn] :  Thallus  cartilagineous,  sub- 
stellate,  gl.iucoLis-fusccscont  and  fuscous  ;  under  side  whitish,  with 
black  fibres;  loVxs  narrow,  linear,  siibconvex,  digitate-multifid, 
crowded,  iinbncat<^,  often  semi-terete ;  apothecia  subsessile,  the 
margin  finally  cr^-uate  and  leafy;  disk  plane,  becoming  dark- 
fuscous. 

JIab.  Rocks,  and  troo-: :  common. 

IS.  P.  pul Verill5ll^  a.  Fr.   [Powdery]  :  Thallus  cartilagineous, 

substellate,  pruinosc-cinereous  ;  under  side  black,  hispid-tomentose; 
lobes  linear,  multifid;   apothecia  sessile;  disk  plane,  black-fuscous, 
subpruinose, — the  margin  tumid,  entire,  or  squamulose-foliose. 
Ilab.  EockFj  and  nid-F}  tr\ii:ks:  frcqui-nt. 

19.  P.  IiypolCifCa,  MuM.  [Whilc-beneath]  :  Thallus  cartila- 
gineous, substellate,  glabrous,  naked,  glaucous-vircscent  or  whitish ; 
under  side  very  white,  with  dark  fibres ;  lobes  sublinear,  multifid, 
plano-convex, — the  margins  naked ;  apothecia  elevated ;  disk  black, 
naked,  margin  inflexed,  crenulate,  or  foliose. 
Hab.  Trunks  of  trees:  common.    Fertile. 

*JO.  P.  Sl>OCi %sa,  - l^'/i.  [Elegant]:  Thallus  cartilagineous- 
merabranaceous,  substellate,  glabrous,  greenish-glaucous,  or  whit- 
ish; under  side  very  white,  With  pale  fibres;  lobes  linear,  incised- 
ramoso,  crenate,  ciliatc-iibrillose, — the  margins  often  green-pul- 
verulent; apothecia  elevated;  disk  rufous-fuscous,  nearly  naked; 
margin  incurved,  crenate. 

Var.  b.  g%lac*o'phf.la,  Tu:kprm.  MS.  [P.  ciliaris,  b.  galactophylla,  TucTcerm. — 
Synopsis]:  very  delicate,  the  lobes  less  crowded,  very  white  and  powdery  beneath. 
Hab.  Trees,  and  among  mosses :  frequent.    Infertile. 

21.  P.  Slell'iris,  Wallr.  [Star-like]  :  Thallus  subcartilagin- 
eous,  naked,  glaucescent ;  under  side  whitish,  with  dark  fibres ; 
lobes  sublinear,  multifid;  apothecia  sessile;  disk  fuscous-black, 
subpruinose ;  margin  thickish,  sub-entire. 
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Var.  a.  stdlari-expansa,  Fr.  thallus  stellate-expanded,  fibres  shorter. 

Var.  b.  tribracia^  Fr.  lobes  squamulose,  ascendant,  sparingly  fibrillose,— the 
apices  pulverulent. 
Hab.  Roots,  rocks,  &c.,  among  mosses :  frequent. 

22.  P.  pha^a,  Tuckerm.  MS.  {Fuscousl :  Thallus  sttbeartila- 
gineous,  naked,  glaucous-white;  beneath  whitish  and  sparingly 
ciliate  with  short  black  fibres ;  laciniae  linear,  many-cleft ;  apothe- 
cia  appressed ;  disk  convex,  naked,  a  little  shining,  rufous-fuscous ; 
margin  not  elevated,  at  length  granulated. 

Mob.  On  quartz  rock :  Tery  rare, 

Obs.  The  species  is  established  on  a  single  plant.  Should  more 
perfect  specimens  be  obtained,  they  may  render  some  modification 
of  the  characters  necessary. 

23.  P.  ObSC^ra^  Fr.  [ObscureJ:  Thallus  submembranaceouSy 
greenish,  becoming  livid-fuscous  when  dry ;  under  side  black  and 
fibrillose;  lobes  sublinear,  incised-multifid,  often  sorediiferous,  or 
the  margins  pulverulent ;  apothecia  sessile,  very  entire,  naked,  black- 
fuscous. 

Var.  b.  ulothrix,  Fr.  lobes  linear,  snb-ciliate ;  apothecia  fibrillose  beneath. 
Mob.  Trunks  of  trees ;  dead  wood,  &c. :  frequent. 

24.  P.  fibrdsa,  Fr.  IFibrous'J :  Thalliis  suborbiculate,  the  lacer- 
ate  laciniae  concrete  and  subcrustaceous  at  the  centre,  those  of  the 
circumference  flat,  from  green  becoming  more  or  less  yellow,  be- 
neath cinereous-fibrous ;  apothecia  crowded,  very  entire,  orange, 
fibrose-tadiate  beneath, 

Var.  b^  steUata^  Tuckerm.  MS.  laciniae  discrete,  stellater. 
JBah..  Oh  shrubbery,  and  the  branches  of  small  trees. 
Ob».  We  have  o®ly  the  ^«r.  b,  here. 

SECTION  2. 
TTiallus  subfoliaceous,  at  length  subgranular, — arising  from  a  fibrillose  hypo^ 
thallus,  which  is  adnate  to  the  matrix, 

SUBSECTION  S,  Pyx^ine. 
Apothecia  erum;penty  closed,  palish,  becoming  patellaeforiai  an^,  with  the-  altered 
thallineiaargin,  black  j  finally  cephaloid,  excluding  the  margin. 

25.  P.  SOredi^ta,  Tuckerm.  [&orediate\ :  Thallus  subcrussta- 
ceous-foliaceous,  laciniate-multifid,  green  becoming  glaucescent  and 
cinerascent;  under  side  black,  with  crowded  greenish-nigrescenfc 
fibres ;  lobes  linear,  channelled,  incised,  obtuse,  imbricate  and  con- 
crete at  the  centre,  often  sorediiferous ;  apothecia  at  first  pale,  and 
concave,  becoming  black,  convex,  finally  proliferous-papillate  and 
irregular. 

JSah.  Trunks,  and  rocks.    Often  sterile, 

Obs.  A  variable  species ;  but  not  presenting  any  well-marked 
Tarieties. 

SUBSECTION  4.  Amphilo^ma. 
Apothecia  erumpent,  subcoronate,  with  an  accessory  thalline  margin ;  disk  waxy, 
thickish,  naked ;  thallus  foliaceous,  submonophyllous,  rounded,  becoming  crusta- 
ceDus  at  the  centre;  hypoihaUus  spongy-pannose. 
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26.  P.  Cronia,  Tuckerm.  [Saiurnine']:  Thallus  orbicular, 
membranaceous,  smooth,  radiant,  dark  bluish  becoming  pale  lead- 
color,  with  elevated  darker  margins,  and  sprinkled  with  blackish 
points,  and  isidioid  branchlets;  hypothallus  determinate,  dark- 
caerulescent. 
ilab.  Mossy  rocks:  rare.    Small  and  infertile. 

SUBSECTION  6.  Psoeo^ma. 
ApotTiecia  either  adnata,  arising  from  the  thallus,  with  a  crenate  thalline  margin; 
or  immersed,  arising  from  the  hypothallus,  with  an  entire  proper  margin;  disk 
Waxy;  thaUus  of  discrete  foliaceous  squamules,  often  forming  a  subgrannlose 
crust. 

2*7.  P.  triptopliyl^la,  i>.  [Worn-leaved]:  Thalline  scales 
membranaceous,  livid-fuscescent,  stellate-expanded  and  lacerate- 
dissected,  at  length  granulose-coralline  ;  hypothallus  bluish-black  ; 
apothecia  somewhat  immersed  ;  disk  plane,  rufous-fuscous,  with  an 
icrect  persistent  margin. 
Hdb.  On  rocks ;  roots  of  trees,  &c.    Sterile  with  us. 

^8.  P.  leucosticta.  Tuckerm.  MS.  [  White-dotted'] :  Scales  of 
ithe  thallus  membranaceous,  at  first  expanded  and  imbricate,  linear- 
multifid,  glaucous-fuscescent,  or  at  length  dark  fuscous;  hypo- 
thallus black;  apothecia  rather  immersed;  disk  convex,  from 
Tufous  becoming  blackish,  with  a  persistent  granulate  margin. 
Hob.  On  rocks,  and  bases  of  trunks,  among  mosses,  &c. 

Obs.  This  species  has  been  heretofore  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  some  other  allied  forms. 

SECTION  3. 
ThaUus  crustaceous,  Idbate  at  the  circumference,  or  wholly  squamulose  and 
'€fBgurate. 

SUBSECTION  6.  Pla-oo^dium. 
■Apothecia  plano-scutellaeform,  elevated ;  disk  without  proper  margin,  naked ; 
thaUus  as  aboye  (thaUine  margin  often  colored  like  the  disk.) 

39.  P.  saxiCOla,  Ach.     l^ock] :     Thallus  cartilagineous,  ap- 
pressed,  areolate-squamulose,  pale-greenish ;  the  circumference  of 
somewhat  plane  radio se-lobate   concrete  laciniae;  apothecia  ap- 
pressed;  disk  yellowish-fulvous;  margin  thin,  at  length  crenate. 
Hob.  On  rocks  and  stones. 

30.  P.  ClirySOinelai^Iia^  Ach.  [Golden-black]:  Thallus 
crustaceous,  areolate,  yellow;  areolae  flat,  submembranaceous, 
somewhat  lobate,  here  and  there  discrete;  apothecia  appressed; 
disk  plane,  sanguineous-black ;  thalline  margin  elevated,  subrugose, 
at  length  flexuose. 
Sab,  On  rocks,  near  Pierce's  Paper  Mill,  Kennett. 

SECTION  4. 
ThaUus  crustaceous,  uniform.    Circumference  similar,  or  the  hypothallus  some- 
times fibrillose-radiant. 

SUBSECTION  7.  Patella^ria. 

Apothecia  sessile,  scutellaeform,  margin  persistent;  disk  somewhat  plane,  without 
proper  margin,  not  caesious-pruinose ;  thaUus  adnata  to  an  indeterminate,  mostly 
black,  hypothallus. 
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31.  P.  pallrsreil^^  />.  ]_^ale^:  Cmst  subtartareoxis,  rugose- 
granulate,  glaucfsccnl;  liypotliallus  ja^'";  apotli-^cia  tumid;  disk 
pale,  iiiiiato-prLinnse,  llie  margin  erect,  entire,  persibtcrit. 

Hah.  Trunks,  3-ails,  and  ston.'S. 

32.  J*.  tiirf.'VrC-a,  Adi.  [Tnriar  like]:  C^r  'S'  t  rtareous.  jrranu- 
lat!^-co)igiM:ii:i':  !.  piau  c'^vcnl;  lijpotlisllu- .  a'  :  ;  ^'oilKcia  nduate; 
disk  }yl;,:-r,  r  gu  -SO,  palo-ycl!M\i;:li-lic<li-..GJoro  .;  the  iiiarg.n  in- 
licxcJ,  e.dr'. 

Vir.  h.  fngifJa,    AcJi.     cru-t    fnally   j^raiiulale,   A\hilLh.;   hypothallus  undis- 
tingui^hable  :  api'ii'ecia  srna",:.  i\cliJ-M. 
Ilab.  On  ruck>.  TJio  rar.  ir.cru.-un-  ^Il^ssop.  tvvip;s.  &c.  Tmi(  ;i'r\ :•}•-•  sterile,  with  us. 

Obs.  This  'peci!\?,  in  com^iion  Avith  luan}^  ethers,  is  emp^oved  to 
produce  valu'i]!'  d>/>s.  TIk'  '' C/.d^^ear,''  of  the  slumps  (said  to^ie 
so  called,  after  a  Mr.  Outiibkut,  wh'i  i'r  t  broiiglit  it  '  jt<>  use),  is  a 
Euro}!e:iu  nmne  ef  this  plant, — which  is  ^  .rjiloy^d  to  produce  a 
purpU  for  (iyciao;  \vo<i]h.;t)  ytu'ii.  Tl  e  cms  -i  '  .\  -^  spc-  "es  abound  in 
red,  the  f.^  iucuous  ui.es  in  Lron-n,  cohfri   g  inatt^'r. 

33.  P.  sir.>r«?vca,  Fr.  lB'■otrh;iu^:  Crusi-  cnrtihigineous, 
smooth,  at  Tr.-r  .(UiJinuo  s,  hccomir.';  cIlu'v  and  granulate,  glau- 
cesceut;  liyp'e.iuiV.U'  I'Vic  ;l:it  ■  ;  wpotnccia  ;iui.;\te;  <'isk  ]>lano-con- 
vex,  subfw-:o-  s,  ^^hitish  w:thin,  th^  mar;iu  erect,  colored  like  the 
thallus. 

Var.  a.  'Ti.«-i.l  r.  Fr.  i]\r-k  tljicki,]).  linked;  either  red.  riafoiis.  fuscous,  or  black. — 
the  mar;iin  '■iitiri\  or  li'-.'oiuiu.:  i-U'j;o-c. 

Var.  h.  '/<-f-!>f,\  7V.  dl-k    tliin.  at   t^.rst   jiruinose,  pale,   becoming   naked, — the 
margin  elevaleil.  rr^it  iil;ite. 
Hah.  On  trunl  s,  r(.'<k.^,  t^c. :  common,  and  extremely  variable. 

34.  P.  a.lli  11a,  A  eh.  [  Whitish] :  Cv  -t  cartilagineous,  milk- 
•vvhite;  apothoc';i  orLiculate,  tumid,  pale  flesh-color,  wliitisli-prui- 
nose ;  margirj  v^ry  entire,  s.  b  evanescent. 

iJa6.  (n  trunks  of  trees. 

35.  P.  cacslO-rubdUa^  Ach.  [Crei/-r eddish]-.  Cnist  thin, 
softish,  white;  apoJicc'i  s  nttered,  rnther  large;  disk  plane,  be- 
coming suiJ'ewhat  tumid,  pale  redeish  and  iuscescent,  at  first 
caesious-prp.  tu.-c,  c  pi.-illing  the  tuaiid  entire  margin. 

Hab.  On  smooUi  trunks  i^MapIe,  Arc). 

36.  P.  Cilieroa,  Fr.  [Ash-colored]:  Crust  subtartareous, 
areolate-rimoso,  g];iucons-cinereous;  hypothallus  black;  apothecia 
innate ;  disk  naked,  nigrescent,  pale  within,  with  a  black  obtuse 
sub-elevated  thalline  margin. 

Hah.  On  rotks  and  stones:  Jre<inent. 

3T.  P.  Ib'lilia,  Fr.  [JAver-brown] :  Crast  cartilagineous,  rimose- 
areolate,  subsquamulose,  dark  olive;  hypothallus  black;  disk  naked, 
polished,  fuscous-bhu  k.  with  an  entire  persistent  thalline  margin. 

Var.  b.  en'ftjcarpaea,  TucLerm.  MS.  areolae  dispersed,  squamaceous,  with  sub-im- 
mersed pvinctiform  (imperfect)  apothecia. 
Hah.  On  rocks  aud  stones:  not  frequent.    The  Var.  b.  occurs  here. 
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3§.  P.  Vliria,  i^/'.     [Various]:     Crust  cartllagmeons,   ar<>olate- 
veiTucose,    vcllowii^h-grocn,    Ltcon:iiip;   ocliro'ieucous :    Lvy.otliallus 
smooth,  macular;  apoiliecia  sessile ;  disk  polished,  yeilowisli-flesh- 
colored,  or  discolored,  with  a  thin  erect  entire  luargiri. 
Jiab.  (hi  fences,  stone?,  «tc. :  very  common. 

39.  P.  Vitcllilia,  ^'Ic/t.  [lock-of-e{/(/]:  Crust  tartarc<  .s,  uranu- 
lose-coacervate,  dark  rcddish-ycnow ;  hypothallus  m.-.cu'.ar,  white; 
apothecia  sessile;  disk  ycxlow  l)(  coming  iuscuus,  niargiti  simple, 
thin,  erect,  entire,  at  length  of  the  same  color. 

Hah.  On  dead  ^ood,  and  rock^. 

40.  P.ciUfia''>arilia, -/IcA.  [Cinnahar-cniored]:  Crust  sub- 
cartil.'igineous,  smooth,  rimosc-nrcolatc,  oruige-rcd,  cov".ring  a 
black  Lypotha'.lus;  apothecia  son.owliat  irn'oer-^cd;  disk  inarargin- 
ate,  dark  oran'je-rcd,  thalline  m  irgln  ( t;tire,  pcr;^istent. 

JIab.  On  rocks  (liallage,  Ac);  Serpentine  Larnnis;  along  with  the  preceding. 

41.  P.  cerlim,  Ach.  [Wfrx?/]:  Cr\i<t  continuous,  becoming 
granulate,  cinereous,  upon  a  bli.isli-bluck  hypotli.-illus ;  apothecia 
sessile;  disk  Iniinarginate,  ^ofr.evNhat  was.  Colored,  with  a  thin 
equal  o^iake  entire  tlnvllino  margin. 

Hub.  On  trunks,  rocks,  <fcc. :  frequent. 

8U1J,^ECTI0N  8.   UiKKOLAnTA. 

Jpolheci'a  innate  ir-  tliecrni^t;  or  iaiiiH^r-nl  in  prciuocrant  warts;  lamina  of  the 
disk  urceolate,  or  y-rotuberjait,  ^  crracaeforni,  bluci  i.li.  normally  caesious-pruinose, 
margined  ;  hypothallus  whiii:  h. 

4:2.P.  calCJirea?  Ach.  [Calcareous']'.  Crust  subcartilagineous, 
areolnte-vcrrucose,  glaucesccnt  (often  mealy  and  white):  disk  im- 
mersed in  the  ai-eolae,  from  c*  iic;\vc  bcceni'nc;  plane,  blackish, 
cacsious-pruinose,  with  a  thin,  at  lenctli  discrete,  p'ro}»er  margin ; 
thallinc  margin  somewhat  prominent,  sub-entire,  or  rugose- crenate. 
Hah.  On  limestone  rocks. 

43.  P.  SCr'ip^sa,  ^ommcrf.  [Fudged]:  Crust  tartareous, 
rugose-granulate,  glaucous-cinerasccnt ;  hypothallus  white;  apo- 
thecia im  rue  i-:^ed;  disk  ureeo'nte,  caesious-Llack,  with  a  connivent 
cinereous-bhickish  proper  margin,  which  is  at  lirst  covered  by  the 
crenate  thalline  juargin. 
Hah.  On  rocks,  stones,  dead  wood,  and  on  the  earth. 

TRIBE  2.  LTXIDrWCEAE. 
Apothecia  rounded,  a  pf'rsi-tcnt  disl:  contaii:e  t  in  an  open  proper  exciple,  which  it 
finally  covers,  and  becomes  convex,  cephaloid.  and  immarginate. 

r»s9.  ci.;ii:o\\iA,  iiojm. 

[Gr.  Klados,  a  branch  ;  the  ramiticalions/being  often  copions.j 
Apothecia  orbiculate,  sub-marginate,  becondng  inflated,  ceplialoid, 
and  immarginate,  empty;  dis/c  open,  at  length  protuberant  and  re- 
flexed,  concealing  the  proper  exciple.  Horizontal  thallus  squamulose- 
foliaceous,  or  crustaceous,  from  which  arises  a  vertical  caulescent 
cartilagineous  fistular  thallus  [podetium). 

SERIES    1.    FUSCESCENTES. 
Fodetia  greenish-fuscous  and  cinerascent;  apothecia  fuscous. 
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♦ScYPHiFERAE :    Vodetia  passing  into  a  terminal  scyphus,  closed  with  a  diaphragm. 

%•  Cm  CkespititiSi^  Floerk.     [Turfy]:     Thallus cespitose,  squa- 
mulose,  laciniate,  pale  green;  podetia  very  short,  glabrous,  dilated 
above,  or  sometimes  wanting  ;  apothecia  fuscous. 
Hob.  On  mossy  rocks,  and  roots:  frequent. 

2.  C.  pyxid^ta,  J^r.  [Box-like']  :  Thallus  squamulose ;  pode- 
tia cartilagineous-corticate,  verrucose  or  furfuraceous,  green-ciner- 
ascent,  the  scyphiferous  ones  turbinate ;  scyphi  cyathiform,  dilated ; 
apothecia  fuscous. 

Sab.  On  the  earth.    Often  sterile. 

3.  C.  Mitrula,  Tuckerm.  MS.  [Little  Mitre]:  Thallus  of  rather 
thick  erectish  light-green  crenate-laciniate  scales ;  podetia  short, 
simple,  cartilagineous-corticate,  verrucose ;  scyphi  obsolete ;  apo- 
thecia light-fuscous,  symphycarpeous. 

JSab.  On  dry  sterile  banks ;  old  logs,  &c. 

4:«  C  gracilis,  Fr.  [Slender]  :  Thallus  squamulose ;  podetia 
cartilagineous-corticate,  polished ;  scyphi  somewhat  plane ;  apothe- 
cia fuscescent. 

Var.  a.  verticiUdtaf  Fr.  podetia  all  scyphiferous ;  scyphi  dilated,  plane,  mostly 
proliferous  from  the  centre. 

Var.  h.  cervicorniSj  Auct.  podetia  larger  and  longer,  mostly  proliferous  from 
the  margin. 
Sab.  On  the  earth.    "Most  perfect  in  high  mountains." — Tuckerm. 

5.  C.  fimbri^ta^  Fr.  [Fringed] :  Thallus  squamulose  ;  pode  • 
tia  cylindrical,  the  membranaceous  epidei^mis  deliquescing  into  a 
fine  glaucous-candicant  dust;  scyphi  cupulaeform,  with  an  erect 
margin. 

Var.  b.  radidta,  Fr.  podetia  elongated,  subulate;  scyphi  proliferous-subulate, 
or  radiate-fimbriate. 
Sab.  On  the  earth. 

6*  C  COmilta,  Fr.     [Homed] :     Thallus  squamulose ;  podetia 
cylindrical,    subventricose,    the    epidermis    cartilagineous  below, 
membranaceous  and  becoming  powdery-deliquescent  above  ;  scyphi 
narrow,  with  an  incurved  subentire  margin ;  apothecia  fuscous. 
Sab.  On  mossy  logs,  &c. 

**Perviae  :  Scyphi  not  closed  ;  apices  and  axils  dilated-funnelform,  or  simply  per- 
forate. 
•y.  C  squamosa^  Hoffm.     [Scaly]  :     Thallus  squamulose,  dis- 
sected, often   pulverulent;  podetia  branched,   lacunose,  becoming 
decorticate  and  exasperate-squamaceous ;  axils  pervious,  denticu- 
late ;  apothecia  cymose,  fuscous. 
Var.  a.  ventricdsa,  Fr.  podetia  ventricose :  axils  and  apices  dilated  funnel-form* 
Var.  b.  attenudta,  Fr.  podetia  more  slender ;  axils  pervious ;  apices  subulate. 
Sab.  On  the  earth,  and  among  mosses. 

8,  C  flirc^ta^  Floerk.  [Forked] :  Thallus  squamulose,  some- 
what dissected;  podetia  dichotomous-fruticulose,  cartilagineous- 
corticate,  polished,  greenish-fuscous;  axils  and  fertile  apices  per- 
vious ;  apothecia  pedicellate,  pale,  becoming  fuscous. 
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Yar.  a.  crispdta,  Floerk.  iMVgid;  axils  and  apices  funnelform. 

Far.  b.  cristdta,  Fr.  somewhat  turgid;  obliquely  dilated  and  fimbriate-cristate 
at  the  axils;  apices  cristate-ramulose. 

Var.  c.  racemdsa,  Floerk.  podetia  elongated,  turgescent,  ramose,  and,  as  well  as 
the  axils  gaping ;  branches  recurved  or  erect,  the  fertile  ones  explanate. 

Var.  d.  suhtddta,  Floerk.  podetia  more  slender,  with  subpertuse  axils ;  apices  of 
the  fertile  ones  cloven ;  branches  erectish,  recurved,  or  divergent. 
Eixb.  On  the  earth:  common. 

9.  €•  ranglferina,  Iloffm.  IRein-deer] :  Thallus  crustaceous, 
evanescent;  podetia  fruticulose,  trichotomoixsly  and  very  much 
branched,  subtomentose,  cinerascent;  axils  subperforate ;  sterile 
apices  nodding,  fertile  ones  erect,  cymose. 

Var.  b.  sylvdtica,  Floerk.  slender,  smoother,  pale  straw-color. 

Var.  c.  alpesMs,  Floerk.  softish ;  branches  densely  thyrsoid-entangled. 
Sah.  On  the  earth. 

Obs.  We  probably  have  all  these  allied  forms.  This  Lichen  is 
noted,  as  constituting  the  principal  food  of  the  Mem-deer^  in  Lapland. 
**  It  is  this,"  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "  which  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  especially  in  winter,  is  the  support  of  the  vast 
herds  of  Rein-deer, — wherein  consists  all  the  wealth  of  the  Lap- 
landers. No  vegetable,  Linnaeus  tells  us,  grows  throughout  Lapland 
in  such  abundance  as  this, — especially  in  woods  of  scattered  pines, 
where  for  very  many  miles  together,  the  surface  of  the  sterile  soil 
is  covered  with  it,,  as  with  snow.  On  the  destruction  of  forests  by 
fire,  wh-en  no  other  vegetable  will  find  nutriment,  this  Lichen 
springs  up  and  flourishes,  and,  after  a  few  years,  acquires  its  full 
size.  Here  the  Rein-deer  are  pastured ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
depth  of  snow,  during  the  long  winters  of  that  climate,  these  crea- 
tures have  the  power  of  penetrating  it,  and  obtaining  their  necessary 
food." 

SERIES   2.    COCCIFEEAE. 
Podetia  greenish,  becoming  fulvescent  at  base ;  apotlieda  scarlet. 

*  Podetia  cartilagineous-corticate,  never  finely  pulverulent. 

\0m  C.  COrnucoplotdes^  Fr.     [Comucopia-Uke] :     Thallus 

squamulosc ;  podetia  glabrous,  becoming  verrucose,  or  granulate- 

eubpulverulent,  yellowish,  finally  cinereous-green,  the  scyphiferous 

ones  elongated-turbinate,    attenuate    below;   scyphl    cyathiform, 

dilated. 

Hab.  On  the  earth:  common.    Often  sterile. 

11,  C«  Floerlte£lna,  Fr.  [Floerke's']:  Thallus  squamulose ; 
podetia  cylindrical,  slender,  glabrous,  becoming  granulate-ver- 
rucose,  or  squamose-decorticate,  greenish  and  pallescent,  nigrescent 
at  base ;  scyphi  passing  into  somewhat  digitate  fastigiate  branches. 
Eab.  On  the  earth,  logs,  fences,  &c. :  very  common. 

*  *  Podetia  wWi  the  epidermis  membranaceous,  and  dissolving  into  a  fine  dust. 
W.C  macilentaj-ETo/w.  [Thin,  or  lean]:  Thallus  squamulose ; 
podetia  cylindrical,  slender,  membranaceous-corticate  above,  becom- 
ing hoary-pulverulent ;  scyphi  narrow,  tubaeform  with  an  erect 
margin,  or  obsolete. 
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Tar.  ii.fiJiJ'uy)ui.^,  Fr.  podetia  very  slender;  seyplii  uarrow,  entire,  or  obliterated 
by  a  syinphycarpeous  apotlu'cinni. 
JIab.  On  decaying  logs,  rocks,  ie. 

Obs.  I  have  not  obscrvcil  the  other  var.  Sometimes  the  podetia 
Tbecoiue  exjispei-'itc  with  p-ceu  tlialline  scales.  An  ochrocarpous 
state,  of  some  ol'  tlie  Lichens  of  this  Series,  often  occurs, — with 
pale  yclluwiali  apotJitci<i. 

600.  KAEOMYC  ES,  Fr. 

[Gr.  Baioii,  small,  and  Mu'i.cs,  a  fun^-u.-;  the  plant  ix\<euiWiug  a  minute  fungus.] 
Apoihiicia  globosv^  from  the  first,  immar^-inate,  velate,  finally  empty 
and  araneous  wnthin,  the  base  closely  s arronnding  a  stipe.  Thallus 
crustacoous,  uniform,  jirotnoiing  fertile  stipes  which  are  destitute 
of  a  cortical  stratum. 

!•  U.  F^>SCUS,  Pers.     [Rosfi-cnjored]:  Crust verrucose,  glaucous; 
stipes  short,  cylindrical ;   apothecia  subglobose,  flcsh-colorcd. 
Hdh.  Sterile  clay  soils;  road  sides,  \c. :  common. 

COl.  IJIATO  R  1,  Fr. 

[  '  .  ] 

^l^o^Aef/f/ at  first  margined  by  a  waxy  tlialline  exciple  converted 
into  a  |>ropcr  one,  becoming  hcmi.  piicrical  or  globose,  sub-immar- 
ginate,  >oiid,  and  c-vpli.iloid ;  »li^'k  placed  on  .a  substratum  often 
Daler,  ucmt  coal-black,  at  L-iigtli  dilated,  turgid,  concealing  the 
paler  mai-izin-  T halhis  horizoncal,  arising  from  a  hypothallus, 
crustacOiius.  ciiiguratc,  or  unilurui.  Fodeiia  wanting,  but  the  apo- 
thecia sometimes  stipitatc. 

SECTION  1. 

Tliallus  squamosa,  or  lobed  at  the  circumt";rence. 

4  J^  Apothecia  sessile > 

1.  B.  MlcllClll^ri,  Tuckcrm.  MS.  \_Mlchener' si'.  Thallus  orbi- 
cular, submonophyllous,  livid  lead-colored,  tips  of  the  lobes  rounded 
and  crenate  ;  h3^pothallus  tomentose,  dark-green;  apothecia  naked, 
sub-immarginate,  rufous,  becoming  convex  and  black. 

Ilab.  On  trunks:  exceedingly  riire. 

2.  B.  ritfo-nigra,  Tuckcrm.     [Reddish-black] :    Thallus  squa- 
mose,  imbricate,  from  pale  rufous  becoming  blackish ;   scales  irreg- 
ularly suborbiculate,  ascending,  cr^nate-lobed ;  apothecia   adnate, 
plane,  obtusely  margined,  atro-rufous,  at  length  convex,  black. 
Hah.  On  rocks. 

SECTION  2. 

Thallus  elTusc,  uniform. 

3.  H.  saiia^llinco-fltra, -/^r,  [Sanguineous-black]:  Crust  thin, 
membranaceous,  eifuse,  whitish-cinereous,  becoming  granulose : 
apothecia  sanguineous,  with  an  obscure  paler  margin,  at  length 
black. 

Hah.  On  rocks,  and  trunks,  growing  over  mosses. 
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4.  B.  ScllWCinitzii,  Fr.  MS,  [Schioeinitz's]:  Crust  of  crowd- 
ed scale-like — or,  at  length,  coraline-branclied — greenish-glaucous 
granules,  on  a  white  hvpothallus  ;  apothecia  sessile,  the  opaque 
disk  ai  length  convex,  from  pale  livid-flcsh-color  becoming  blackish, 
the  margin  rather  thick,  incurved,  pale. 
Hab.  On  old  trunks.    (Friijinus,  cvc.) 

5»  B.  spailiCi'^a,  Arh.  [Chcshmt-hronm']:  Crust  cartilagineous, 
membranaceou:.-,  granulate,  ghiuccscont;  apothecia  thick,  the  mar- 
gin very  lincly  rugulose;  disk  at  length  convex,  and,  excluding  the 
margin,  light-chostnut,  becoming  blackish,  within  of  the  same  color. 
JJab.  On  trunks  of  trec-^. 

S-  B.  FMSSlllll,  Ach.  not  of  Tucherm.  Syn.     [Carnation']:  Crust 

subcartilagineous,  from  rimoFi'-arcolatc  at  length  granulatc-verru- 

cose,    slauccsccnt    (often   grcoid.sh);  apothecia    ses.vile,    glabrous, 

somewhat  tumid,  dark-rc  l,  the  disk  finally  surpassing  the  entire 

thin  paler  margin. 

Hob.  On  smooth  truii'is;  dead  wood,  &:c. 

^•"R,  Sllil''ii>*^»  F/\    [S/'' fused]:     Ti:allus   cuiise,  rurnlose-gran- 

ulose,    iucrustii'g,    glaucous;  apothecia  dilated,    flat,    the   margin 

fuscous  (rufcsceut  when  moist),  wlrtc-pruinose. 

Hah.  On  rough  trunks. — cspoci.il]}-  Ni/ssa  midiijlara. 

8.  B.  CX'i^llil,  Chauh.  [Little] :  Crust  of  minute  confluent  gran- 
ules, smooth,  cartilagii^.eous,  cin'veoas-greeni.sh,  deruj^satcd  bylines 
of  the  black  Ijypothallu^ ;  apothecia  submarginate,  pale  yellowish, 
becoming  fuscou.-;. 

Jlah.  On  smooth  bark. 

9.  B.  Cllloroplsoll*,  Tucherm.  MS.  [Green-scale']  :  Crust  of 
small  rounded  briglit-gr' f^n  granules:  npoihccia  very  small,  some- 
what immersed,  the  na'.'cd  opaque  flattish  disk  finally  surpassing 
the  very  thin  obtuio  margin,  from  white  becoming  at  length  dark 
fuscous,  and  b^aek. 

Hob.  On  ston.  s;  old  dimp  walL°,  mortfxr,  Ac. 

10.  B.  aiiranlliVcal  Fr,  [Orange-colored}:  Crust  cartila- 
gineous, uneven,  granula  re,  lutoscent,  innate  in  a  black  hypothallus ; 
apothecia  somewhit  '^Icv.ited,  with  a  crcnulate  evanescent  spurious 
margin ;  disk  dark  orange,  and  fuscescent,  with  a  thin  proper  mar- 
gin. 

Hab,  On  trunk-,  drad  wood,  and  rocks. 

11.  B.  ferril^inea,  Fr.  [Rust-colored]  :  Crust  subcartilagin- 
eous, at  first  continuous,  at  length  vcrrueose,  whitish,  or,  when  the 
black  hypothallus  predominates,  becoming  ash-colored;  apothecia 
flattish  ;  disk  opaque,  from  orange  becoming  blood-red,  but  always 
more  or  less  ferruginous,  bordered  by  a  paler,  somewhat  polished, 
margin. 

Hab.  On  trunks,  and  dead  branches. 

C02.  I.ECIOEM,  Ach. 

[Gr.  LecJds,  a  small  shield,  and  Eidos,  form ;  in  reference  to  the  apothecia.] 
Apothecia  margined  at  first  by  a  very  black  carbonaceous  proper 
exciple,  becoming  scutellaeform,  or  hemispherical,   solid ;  disk  at 
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first  punctiform-impressed,  always  open,  often  horny,  and  placed 
upon  a  carbonaceous  stratum.  Thallus  horizontal,  arising  from  a 
bypothallus,  somewhat  crustaceous,  effigurate,  or  uniform. 

SECTION  L   r/^aZZw5  effuse,  uniform. 

SUBSECTION  1.  Areolatae. 
Crmt  innate,  originally  areolate  or  becoming  so  ;  hypothallus  black. 
*  Saxicolae. 

!•  li,  albo-caerulescens,  Fr.  [White-bMsh]:  Crust  at 
first  continuous,  bluish  becoming  whitish ;  apothecia  produced  from 
the  crust ;  margin  of  the  annular  exciple  thin ;  disk  waxy,  black, 
caerulescent-pruinose,  white  within. 

Var.  b.  immersa,  Fr.  crust  very  thin  and  whitish,  or  wanting ;  apothecia  small, 
often  immersed. 
Mob.  On  rocks,  and  stones :  Var.  b.  on  limestone. 

*J.  Ii«  lapiclda,  Ach.  \_Stone~cuUing'\ :  Crust  at  length  areo- 
late-verrucose,  from  glaucous  becoming  cinereous-white;  apothecia 
superficial,  produced  from  the  cortical  layer,  sessile,  not  pruinose, 
horny  and  cineraseent-black  within,  with  an  even  naked  disk,  and 
a  thin,  at  length  flexuose  margin  (or,  the  margin  disappearing, 
finally  confluent  and  irregular). 
Hah.  On  rocks  and  stones. 

3«  Ii«  atro-alba,  Ach.  [Black  and  white'] :  Crust  somewhat 
areolate  (the  areolae  commonly  discrete,  verrucaeform),  opaque, 
fuscous  and  greyish-white ;  apothecia  produced  from  the  hypothallus, 
(small,)  the  obtuse  margin  scarcely  discrete  from  the  naked,  at 
length  somewhat  umbonate,  disk. 
Mob.  On  rocks,  and  stones. 

*  *  CORTICICOLAE. 

4,  li.  paras^ma^  Fr.  [Counterfeit]:  Crust  somewhat  leprous, 
glaucescent,  becoming  verrucose-areolate,  limited  by  the  black 
hypothallus ;  apothecia  sessile,  opaque ;  exciple  cupular,  with  a 
thin  margin ;  disk  horny,  naked,  very  black. 

Hob.  On  trunks,  and  dead  wood :  very  common. 

5.  li.  enteroleuca,  Fr.  [Inter^mlly  white]  ;  Crust  at  first 
continuous,  glaucescent,  deliquescing,  limited  by  the  black  hypo- 
thallus;  apothecia  adnate;  exciple  annular,  with  a  thin  margin; 
disk  somewhat  wavy,  often  hyaline,  or  caerulescent,  whitish  within. 
Sab.  On  smooth  trunks. 

TRIBE  3.  GRAPHIDA^CEAE. 
Apothecia  of  various  form ;  an  altered  thalline  carbonaceous  proper  exciple,  or  an 
originally  proper  exciple  margining  a  gyrose  and  proliferous-papillate,  or  canalicu- 
late disk. 

603.  UMBIIilCA^RIA,  Eoffm. 

[So  named  from  the  umhiUcated  Thallus.] 
Apothecia  superficial,  the  closed  thalline  exciple  becoming  a  carbon- 
aceous proper  5xciple,  more  or  less  open,  and  of  various  form ; 
disk  horny,  ascigerous,  finally  chinky,  or  gyrose-plicate,  with  an 
incurved  margin.  Thallus  horizontal,  cartilagineous,  foliaccous, 
eubmonophyllous,  affixed  by  a  central  point. 
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SECTION  1.  Pateilatai. 

Apotheda  opbiculate-patellaeform;  disfc  at  length  chinky,  plicate,  or  proliferoiis- 
papillate. 

1.  V*  Dill^nil,  Tuckerm,  lIHllenius'sy.  Thallus  coriaceous, 
rather  rigid,  smooth,  glaucous-fuscescent  becoming  dark-fuscous, 
under  side  black,  and  closely  hirsute  with  short  black  crowded 
fibres;  apothecia  convex,  at  first  orbicular  and  concentrically 
plicate,  finally  lirellate,  with  a  thin  channelled  margin. 
jETab.  On  rocks,  in  mountainous  districts. 

Obs.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  this  species  within  our  limits ;  but 
have  seen  a  specimen  obtained  near  the  Schuylkill.  It,  and  several 
other  species,  are  abundant  a  few  miles  further  north.  This  genus 
furnishes  the  celebrated  **  Tripe  de  roche^^  (Tripe  of  the  Rocks),  of 
the  Canadian  and  Western  Hunters, — to  which  they  are  often 
obliged  to  resort,  when  other  means  of  subsistence  fail.  When  pro- 
perly prepared  for  the  table,  it  is  said  to  be  a  tolerable  substitute 
for  "  Tripe," — which  it  also  somewhat  resembles. 

604.  OPE'GRAPHA,  JIumb. 

[Gr.  Ope,  hollow,  &nd  grapTie,  writing;  from  the  lines  of  the  apothecia.] 
Apothecia  somewhat  lirellaeform,  margined  by  a  free,  somewhat 
carbonaceous,  proper  exciple ;  disk  channelled,  at  first  closed  by 
the  inflected-connivent  margin,  becoming  open,  indurated  and  homy. 
Thallus  crustaceous. 

g  1.  Apothecia  superficial,  destitute  of  a  thalline  margin. 
1.  O.  atra^  Pers.     \^Black'] :  Crust  innate  in  the  matrix ;  apothe- 
cia emergent-superficial,  slender,  shining,   acute;  margin  of  the 
subentire  exciple  thin;    disk  linear,   channelled,    naked,  horny 
within. 

Var.  b.  ai}brevidta,  Fr.  apothecia  abbreviated,  irregular,  often  radiately  disposed. 

Far.  c.  maculdris,  Fr.  apothecia  dilated  into  somewhat  radiate  ilnmarginate 
maculae,  and  confluent. 
Hah.  On  trees. 

§2.  Apothecia  erumpent,  coronate  for  the  most  part  with  a  thalline  margin. 

^*  O.  scripta,  Ach.  [  Written] :  Crust  innate,  becoming  ex- 
posed, uneven,  pulverulent;  apothecia  immersed,  erumpent,  with 
a  raised  thalline  margin, — the  proper  margin  tenuescent,  smooth ; 
disk  linear,  at  first  caesious-pruinose.  ^ 

Var.  a.  limitdta,  Schaer.  apothecia  emergent,  scattered,  various. 

Var.  b.  recta,  Schaer.  apothecia  immersed,  straight,  parallel,  somewhat  dilated. 

Var.  c.  serpentina,  Schaer.  apothecia  immersed,  long,  flexuou8,~the  thalline 
margin  tumid,  evanescent. 

JHab.  On  trees :  Var.  c.  frequent  on  CSberry-trees — where  the  elongation  of  the 
apothecia  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  transverse  expansion  of  the  almost  homy 
outer  bark. 

3*  O.  polymOrplia,  Ach.  [Many-farm'\ :  Crust  somewhat 
pulverulent,  whitish-cinerascent,  or  very  white  ;  apothecia  rounded, 
or  oblong,  irregular,  without  apparent  proper  margin,  from  plane 
becoming  tumid  and  elevated-punctate,  angulate, or  stellate-ramulose, 
caesious-pruinose,  with  more  or  less  thaUine  margin. 
Bab.  On  trunks  of  Ash  {Frazinus  iamhucifolia). 
29 
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TRIBE  4.  CALICIA^CEAE- 

Apothecia  orbiculate,  or  globose,  always  open,  margined  by  a  proper  exciple,  the 
dwfc  collapsing  into  naked  sporidia;  or  immarginate,  and  the  sporidia  capituli- 
form-compact. 

605.  TRACHYL.^IA,  Fr. 

[Gr.  Trachys,  rough ;  the  apothecia  being  scabrous  with  naked  spores.] 
Apothecia  sessile,  discrete  from  the  thallus,  orbiculate;  disk  some- 
■what  compact,  ascigerous,  margined  by  the  innate  carbonaceous 
proper  exciple,  or  the  exciple  obsolete.  Asci  oblong.  Thallus  crusta- 
ceous. 

1.  T.  Stlgonella,  Fr.  [SmaU-dotted] :  Parasitic ;  exciple  cupu- 
lar,  innate,  disk  plack,  black-pulverulent,  equalling  the  thin  erect 
black  margin. 
Hob.  On  the  crust  of  Pertusaria  pertusa  :  rare. 

606.  CAU^CIUBf,  Pers. 

[Gr.  Kcdykion,  a  little  cup ;  in  reference  to  the  Apothecia.] 
Apothecia  crateriform,  the  carbonaceous  proper  exciple  margining  a 
compact  or  powdery  disk^  composed  of  coacervate  naked  spon'fifja. — 
Thallus  crustaceous. 

SECTION  1.  Apothecia  stipitate. 
Glaucesceittia  :  Exciple  more  or  less  whitish-cinereous-pruinose. 

1*  C.  S^btlle^  Fers.     \_Delicate'\ :     Crust  filmy,  leprous,  whitc- 
glaucescent;  stipes  filiform,  flaccid,  black;  apothecia  lentiform- 
globose,  naked,  black,  the  margin  at  length  reflected. 
Sab.  On  old  decaying  wood;  fences,  &c. 

SUBORDER  11.  ANGIOCARP-'I. 

ApotJiecia  closed,  nucleiferous,pertuse  and  with  an  osiwZe,  or  irregularly  dehiscent, 
—the  nucleus  included,  subglobose,  ascigerous. 

TRIBE  1.  ENDOCARPA^CEAE. 

Apotfieda  immersed  in  the  thallus,  globose,  the  thalline  exciple  attenuated  into  a 
neck,  and  terminated  by  a  dis»crete  heterogenous  papillaeform  ostiole;  niicleus 
deliquescent ;  thallus  horizontal,  foliaceous,  or  crustaceous. 

60"^.  E]¥I>OC  ARP^OIV,  Hedw. 

[Gr.  Endon,  within,  and  Karpos,  fruit ;  descriptive  of  the  fructification.] 
Apothecia  included  in  the  thallus,  globose ;  a  membranaceous  thin 
pale  thalline   exciple  inclosing  a   gelatinous   colored  deliquescent 
nucleus  ;  ostioles  somewhat  prominent.     Thallus  horizontal,  cartila- 
glneous-foliaceous,  subpeltate. 

1.  E.  lHulllenber^ii^  Ach.     [Muhlenberg's'] :    Thallus  cartila- 
gineous-coriaceous,  thick,  from  greenish-glaucous  becoming  fusces- 
cent,  very  finely  rugose  and  somewhat  chinky ;  under  side  fuscous- 
blaok ;  ostioles  convex. 
Sal).  On  dry  Serpentine  rocks ;  Smedley's  Barrens. 
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2.  E.  fluvldtlle,  DO.  [River] :  Thallus  cartilagineous-mem- 
branaceous,  flaccid,  lobed,  green,  becoming  fuscescent  when  dry , 
lobes  rounded,  auriculate-lobulate ;  under  side  naked,  reticulate- 
rugulose,  pale  fuscous  becoming  black ;  ostioles  rather  prominent, 
black. 

Hob.  On  wet  and  frequently  inundated  rocks. 

3-   E.  pusillum,   Hedw.     [Little]  :     Thallus    cartilagineous, 
squamulose-foliaceous,  smooth,   brownish-olivaceous,  pale  on  the 
under  side,  arising  from  a  black  fibrillose  hypothallus ;  ostioles 
black,  somewhat  prominent,  pertuse. 
Hah.  On  naked  clays ;  Newlin  Barrens :  very  rare. 

4.  E.  arbureum,  Sckweinitz,  MS,  [Tree]:  Thallus  squamulose, 
foliaceous,  subcoriaceous,  from  glaucous  becoming  fuscous ;  scales 
closely  imbricate,  often  concave,  black  and  downy  beneath ;  ostioles 
black,  scarcely  prominent. 
Mab.  On  trunks,  &c. 

Obs.  An  extremely  rare  species.     I  have  only  once  found  it,  on 
the  detached  bark  of  an  old  black-oak  stump. 

608.  PERTUSARIA,  DO. 

[Latin,  pertusus,  punched,  or  bored  through ;  descriptive  of  the  plant.] 
Apothecia  verrucaeform,  formed  from  the  thallus,  including  naked 
waxy-gelatinous  colored  nuclei.     Thallus  crustaceous,  often  passing 
into  soredia  and  isidia. 

1.  P.  pertilsa,  Aeh.  [Perforate] :  Crust  cartilagineous,  glaucous- 
white;  apothecia  depressed-hemispherical,  irregular;  ostioles  de- 
pressed, discrete,  the  perfect  ones  black-papillate. 

Var.  a.  sorediifera,  Fr.  crust  sterile,  sorediiferous. 

Var.  b.  areoldtttf  Fr.  crust  thicker,  rimose-areolate,  often  sterile  and  soredi- 
iferous. 

Var.  c.  leucostoma,  Fr.  ostioles  white,  the  black  papillae  being  deficient. 
Sab.  On  trunks;  sometimes  on  stones:  frequent. 

5J.  P.  faginea,  Tuckerm.  [Beech]:  Crust  tartareous-cartila- 
gineous,  cinereous-white,  the  circumference  zonate,  often  thin, 
polished,  bluish;  apothecia  hemispherical,  bursting  into  mealy 
soredia. 

Var.  b.  orbiculata,  TucJcerm.  apothecia  explanate ;  nuclei  expanded  into  a  sub  - 
membranaceous  denudate  flesh-colored  disk. 
Sab.  On  trunks,  rails,  and  rocks :  common. 

3.  P.  g-lobul^rlsl  Ach.  [Globular]:  Crust  of  very  numerous 
subglobose,  and  ramulose,  glaucescent  granules ;  apothecia  (in- 
frequent) globose,  smooth,  with  a  solitary  impressed  punctiform 
black  ostiole. 

Sab.  On  Mosses,  &c. :  rare* 

TRIBE  2.  VERRUCARIA^CEAE. 

Apotheda  rounded,  a  closed  proper  excSple  (perHhedum)  becoming  pertuse  with  an 
sstiole,  or  at  length  open;  nucUm  gelatinous,  subhyaline,  deliquescent;  thaUus 
crustaceous. 
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609.  TERRUCA  RIA,  Pers. 
[Latin,  Vermca,  a  "wrart;  from  the  wart-like  processes  on  the  thallus,] 

JPeriihecia  hemispherical-globose,  solitary,  horny,  black,  closed, 
ffith  a  simple  or  papillaeform  ostiole, — sometimes  becoming  sub- 
scutellaeform,  or  rarely  inclosed  in  a  thalline  verruca. 

1.   V.  elSiedcliroa  ?    Tuckerm.     [Olive'Coloredl :     Crust  ap- 

planate,  rimose-areolate,  olivaceous ;  perithecia  with  a  wide  base, 

globose,  emerging  and  conical  at  apex,  becoming  depressed  and 

umbilicate. 

Hob.  On  limestone  rocks :  frequent. 

Obs.  There  seems  to  be  some  obscurity  about  this  plant ;  but  I 
cannot  tell  where  else  to  place  it.  Perhaps  it  may  prove  to  be 
V.  nigrescmsy  Pers, 

Sfc,  T.  Cestrensis,  Tuekerm.  MS.     [Chester]  :     Crust  conspicu- 
ous, chinky,  dark  blackish- green ;  perithecia  dimidiate,  the  base 
inflexed,  much  covered  by  the  thallus,  but  prominent,  globose- 
kemispherical ;  nucleus  globose,  whitish. 
JHdb.  On  trunks  of  Fagus  ferruginea. 

Obs.  This  fine  new  species  appears  to  be  quite  rare,  here. 

3,  V.  nitlda,  Schrad.  [Shining']:  Crust  smooth,  greenish- 
olivaceous,  or  fuscous ;  perithecia  entire,  covered,  at  length  some- 
what prominent,  persistent,  the  ostioles  subpapillate ;  nucleus 
fluxile. 

ITab.  On  trunks,— especially  Beech  (Fagtts  ferruginea). 

4,  V.  ^Iba^  Schrad,  [  White] :  Crust  innate  in  the  matrix,  be- 
coming at  length  denudate,  white;  perithecia  subglobose,  entire, 
denudate,  persistent,  immersed  at  the  base,  ostiole  papillate,  or 
pertuse. 

Hob.  On  trunks. 

5,  Y,  ^einin^ta.^  Aeh.  [Budded]:  Crust  innate,  effuse,  smooth- 
ish,  white-hoary;  perithecia  hemispherical,  dimidiate  (not  im- 
mersed at  base),  persistent ;  nucleus  whitish. 

Hob.  On  trunks. 

C  f .  punctlfOrnitS,  Pers.     [Dot-like]  :     Crust  innate  in  the 
matrix,  or  obsolete ;  perithecia  innate-superficial,  semiglobose,  sub- 
dimidiate,  the  base  inflexed ;  nucleus  globose. 
JFTab.  On  trunks  with  smooth  bark. 

•y*  V.  laetea,  Ach.  MS.     [Milkt/]  :     Crust  innate,  effuse,  white; 
perithecia  innate-sperficial,   dimidiate,   sub-conoidal,   inflexed  at 
base. 
JSab.  On  trunks  of  trees. 

Obs.  This  is  a  Southern  Lichen,  and  appears  to  be  very  rare  in 
our  district. 

TRIBE  3.  TRYPETHELIA^CEAE. 
Apolheda  verrucaeform,  formed  of  the  thallus,  ostiolate-pertuse,  containiBg  to 
<»u©  or  more  perithecia  a  deliquescent  nuckiu. 
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610,  TRYPETHEXIUM ,  Spreng, 

[6r.  TrypUf  foramen,  and  Thele,  papilla;  deecriptive  of  the  plant.] 
Exciple  double, — the  outer  one  of  the  substance  of  the  thallus  and 
wart-like,  including  the  perithecia  or  interior  exciples.      Nucleus 
gelatinous,  deliquescent.     Thallus  crustaceous,  subcartilagineous. 

1*  T»  pori^SUni)  Ach.     \_Porous]  :     Crust  palish-white  ;  warts 
of  the  apothecia  somewhat  prominent,  broad,  irregular,  confluent, 
of  the  same  color ;  within  whitish. 
Hob,  On  smooth  trunks ;  Beech,  &c. 

Obs.  Our  plant  has  generally  passed  for  a  form  of  Verrucaria 
nitida.     Schweinitz  called  it  V.  composita, 

2.  T.  Tirens,  Tuckerm,  MS.  [Grem]:  Crust  effuse,  waxy- 
cartilagineous,  smooth,  green,  becoming  glaucescent  when  dry; 
warts  rather  prominent,  rounded-irregular,  confluent,  of  the  same 
color  with  the  crust ;  ostioles  minute,  not  prominent,  black ;  peri- 
thecia globose  (10 — 20),  superficial;  sarcothecium  from  fulvous  at 
length  white. 
Hob.  On  smooth  trunks ;  Fagus,  Acer,  &c. 

Obs.  The  term,  Sarcothecium,  has  been  employed  by  Fee,  to 
denote  the  medullary  substance  of  the  warts,  in  which  the  peri- 
thecia nestle.  It  varies  in  color  and  intensity  with  the  species,  and 
affords  an  obvious  character. 

We  probably  have  other  Trypethelia  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
determined.     It  is  chiefly  a  Southern  genus. 

TRIBE  4.  LIMBORIA^CEAE. 

Apoihtcia  rounded,— the  carbonaceous  proper  exciple  closed,  at  length  variously 
dehiscent ;  micleus  subceraceous,  rigescent ;  thaUiis  crustaceous. 

611.  GYROS^TOMUIII,  Fr.  [Conotrema.  Tuckerm.  Syn.-] 
[Gr.  Gyros,  a  circle,  and  stoma,  mouth ;  descriptive  of  the  plant.] 
Perithecia  mostly  solitary,  horny,  black,  at  first  pertuse,  becoming 
open,  with  a  coarctate  inflexed  margin,  including  a  depressed  wwcZcm* 
which  is  elevated  at  the  centre  into  a  somewhat  marginate  disk. — 
Thallus  crustaceous. 

I.  G.  Iirceoldtuill,  Fr.      [Urceolate}:     Crust  thin,  smooth, 

rugose-rimose,  glaucous-white,  bordered  by  a  black  line ;  perithecia 

scattered,  at  first  covered,  finally  superficial,  conoidal,  white-pmi- 

nose. 

Hob.  On  trunks,  and  branches :  common. 

SUBORDER  III.  COLLEMA^CEAE. 

Filamentout  or  foliaceoui  gdatinous-conglvtinate  plants,  without  discrete  layers ; 
iporidia  included  in  asci,  and  immersed  in  a  thalamium,  which  is  contained  either 
in  a  ihaUine  exciple,  or  &  proper  exciple. 

TRIBE  1.  COLLEME^AE. 

Thallus  gelatinous-conglutinate,  caulescent  or  foliaceous. 
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612.  MYRIAlV^OirM,  Berh.  ^  Mont 
[Gr.  MyrioSy  innumerable,  and  Angeion,  a  vessel,  or  cell ;  descriptive  of  the  plant.] 
Apothecia  tuberculiform,  at  first  closed,  then  open,  plane,  immar- 
ginate.  Hymenium  thick,  many-celled,  each  cell  containing  one 
spherical  ascus.  Sporidia  oblong,  multiseptate.  ThaUus  pulvinate, 
swelling  when  wet,  unequal,  tuberculate. 

!•  M,  Curtisii^  Mont  [Cwr^iVs]:  Irregular,  confluent,  dull, 
blackish. 

Hah.  On  smaller  branches  of  Hickory,  and  Sour  Gum. 

Ohs.  Common  with  us, — but  considered  to  be  a  Southern  species. 
I  have  received  it  from  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  from 
South  Carolina.  Tuckeeman  remarks,  that  it  is  "new  to  the 
North.'* 

613.  COLiLiE^MA,  Hoffm. 

[Gr.  Kolle,  gluten ;  from  the  gelatinous  nature  of  the  plant.] 
Apothecia  subglobose,  becoming  discoid-open  and   scuttellaeform, 
with   a  thalline  exciple.      ThaUus  corneous-gelatinous,   somewhat 
pulpy,  of  a  moniliform-filamentous  texture,  variously  lobed. 

t  Thallus  imbricate-pUcate,  becoming  thick  and  turgid  when  wet. 

1.  C  pulp^smn^  Ach.  [Pulpyl :  Thallus  thick,  suborbicular, 
compact,  blackish-green;  lobes  numerous,  rather  erect  and  entire, 
or  repand-crenate, — those  of  the  circumference  larger  and  some- 
what appressed;  apothecia  crowded,  slightly  concave,  rufous,  with 
an  elevated  irregular  margin. 

Uab.  On  mossy  rocks ;  limestone,  &c. 

2.  C  rascicul^re,  Ach.  [Fascicled] :  Thallus  suborbicular, 
olive-green ;  lobes  dilated  upward,  waved, — those  of  the  circumfer- 
ence rounded,  cut-crenate;  apothecia  marginal,  elevated-subpedi- 
cellate,  fasciculate ;  disk  convex,  rufous. 

Sab.  On  trunks,  and  rocks. 

■f-f  Th&\\nst?iin,foUaceous,gelatinous-membra7iaceou3,  lobed  principally  at  the  cir- 
cumference. 

3.  C.  mela^nillll,  Ach.  [Black']  :  Thallus  foliaceous  sub- 
stellate,  blackish-green,  the  lobes  elongated,  radiant,  multifid,  with 
elevated  waved  and  crisped  crenate  margins ;  apothecia  submar- 
ginal,  somewhat  plane,  at  length  rufescent,  with  a  subgranulate 
margin. 

ffab.  On  mossy  rocks,  and  trunks. 

4«  C  fl^CCidum^  Ach.     [Flaccid]  :     Thallus  foliaceous,  mem- 
branaceous, smooth,  flaccid,  blackish-green ;  lobes  somewhat  ascend- 
ing, rounded,  rather    entire,   undulate-plicate ;   apothecia  small, 
scattered,  somewhat  plane,  rufous. 
Hab.  On  rocks,  and  trunks. 

Obs.  A  conspicuously  foliaceous  species,  which  often  presents  a 
radiate  or  centrifugal  appearance. 
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5.  €•  pulcbellum,  ^cA.  [ffandsome]:  Thallus  membrana- 
ceous, orbicular,  round-lobed  at  the  circumference,  plicate-papulose 
and  dark-green  above,  under  side  paler  and  deeply  lacunose ;  apo- 
thecia  crowded,  elevated ;  disk  urceolate,  pale, — the  margin  thin, 
coarctate,  very  entire,  finally  rugulose. 

Hab.  On  trunks,  &c. 

6.  €•  saturnlnum,  ^cA.  [Lead-coloredl:  Thalltts  rosulate, 
blackish-green, — the  under  side  glaucous  and  subtomentose ;  lobes 
broad,  oblong,  rounded,  wavy,  very  entire;  apothecia  scattered, 
somewhat  plane,  rufous,  the  margin  thin,  entire. 

2 lab.  On  trunks,  and  rocks :  frequent. 

614.  1.EPTO  GIUM,  Fr. 

[Gt.  Leptos,  slender,  thin,  or  delicate ;  characteristic  of  the  genus.] 
Apothecia  rounded,  becoming  discoid — open  and  scutellaeform,  sub- 
pedicellate,  with  a  proper  exciple.     Thallus  gelatinous-membrana- 
ceous,  subdiaphanous,  texture  cellulose. 

1.  lim  tremelloides,  Fr.     [Tremella-Uke'] :    Thallus foliaceous, 
very  thin,  smooth  on  both  sides,  or  powdery  above,  lead-colored ; 
lobes  oblong,  rounded,  very  entire ;  apothecia  scattered,  elevated, 
plane,  rufous-fuscous,  with  a  paler  margin. 
Jlab.  On  rocks,  and  trunks:  common. 

S.  li.  lacerum^  jFV.     [Tom']:     Thallus  foliaceous, membrana- 
ceous, very  thin,  glaucous-fuscescent ;  lobes   small,  subimbricate, 
lacerate-laciniate,  denticulate-ciliate ;    apothecia  small,  scattered, 
subsessile,  somewhat  concave,  rufous,  with  a  paler  margin. 
Hab.  On  mossy  rocks,  and  bases  of  trees :  common. 

^  li.  PulvillUS,  Tuckerm.  MS.     [Little  cushion] :  Thallus  pul- 
vinate,  fruticulose,  much  branched,  blackish-green ;  branches  terete, 
fiexuose,  entangled,  more  or  less  denticulate  with  short  fibrillose 
branchlets ;  apothecia  not  seen. 
Hab.  On  rocks ;  Serpentine  ridge,  near  Unionville. 

Obs.  This  species  has  not  yet  been  found  in  fruit ;  and  our  plant 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  the  one  to  which 
the  name  was  originally  given. 

TRIBE  2.  EPHEBIDE^AE. 

Thallus  filamentous,  not  gelatinous. 

615.  THERMIJ'TIS.  Fr, 

[  3 

Apothecia  an  orbiculate  marginate  sessile  proper  exciple,  formed  by 
the  coupling  of  several  fibres  of  the  thallus.  ThalluB  composed  of 
entangled  opaque  blackish  fibres. 

1,  T.  pannusa,  Fr.     [Raggedy.     Thallus  blackish-green,  of 
terete  very   delicate  entangled  fastigicate  short  branchlets ;   apo- 
thecia minute,  concave,  obtusely  margined,  but  becoming  conTez, 
and,  excluding  the  margin,  of  the  same  color  with  the  thallus. 
HoJb.  On  long-exposed  disintegrating  Limestone  rocks. 
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Obs.  The  foregoing  Catalogue  of  Chester  County  Lichens,  and 
CollemaSf  contains  about  twenty  species  never  before  published  in 
this  country, — one  half  of  which  are  entirely  new.  For  the  deter- 
mination and  description  of  the  most  of  these,  the  writer  has  availed 
himself  of  the  kind  assistance  of  his  friend  E.  Tuckerman,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  whose  long  and  assiduous  attention  to  this  much- 
neglected  portion  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  has  intitled  him  to  be 
called  The  American  Lichenist. — e.  m. 
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CORRIGENDA  &  ADDENDA. 


Maculae^  quae  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  carit  natura. 

The  reader  will  please  make,  or  refer  to,  the  following  corrections, 
with  a  pencil,  in  the  pages  and  places  indicated. 

Page  8.  In  connection  with  the  Magnolias,  it  should  have  been 
stated,  that  in  our  American  species  (and  remarkably 
in  M.  glauca,  L.)  the  flower-buds  are  closely  and  com- 
pletely invested  by  a  membranous  hairy  caducous  spathe- 
like  bract, 

**  24.  line  Zfrom  the  top:  for  "oblonga,"  read  vulgaris. 

**  27.  line  10  from  the  bottom:  add  L.  after  "Drosera." 

"  84.  line  19  from  the  bottom:  for  " Mullugo,"  read  Mollugo.  . 

**  44.  7  lines  from  the  top:  add  to  Rhus  glabra, 

Obs.  A  few  years  since,  Messrs.  R.  Kilvington  and 
Davis  Garret,  jr.  detected  a  small  and  very  remarkable 
shrub,  in  Willistown,  Chester  County,  which  seems  evi- 
dently to  be  a  Ehtis, — but  with  bipinnate  leaves  about  a 
foot  long,  the  pinnae  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  the  pinnules 
1  to  2  inches  in  length,  linear-lanceolate,  more  or  less 
falcate,  entire  or  rarely  incised-toothed,  glaucous  beneath, 
the  terminal  one  deeply  incised  or  pinnatifid.  Messrs. 
Kilvington  and  Garrett  (both  of  them  intelligent  and 
experienced  Florists)  are  of  opinion  that  the  shrub  is  a 
variety  of  Rhus  glabra.  If  so,  it  is  a  curious  monstrosity, 
or  sport  of  Nature.  Although  carefully  cultivated  by 
those  gentlemen,  since  its  discovery,  it  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced either  fruit  or  flowers ;  but  Mr.  K.  informs  me, 
that  it  propagates  freely  by  the  root. 

**  62.     Before  Polygala  sanguinea:  insert  (as  No.  1.), 

1.  P.  incarn^ta,  L.  Glaucous;  stem  slender,  sim- 
ple or  sparingly  branched  above ;  leaves  linear-subulate, 
few  and  small;  spike  oblong;  wings  much  shorter  than 
the  conspicuously  crested  corolla;  claws  of  the  petals 
united  in  a  long  and  slender  cleft  tube ;  caruncle  longer 
than  the  funiculus. 
Flesh-colored  Polygala. 

^xm  9  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  subterete,  or  often  angulate-snlcate, 
smooth.    Leaves  scattered,  3^  to  3^  an  inch  long,  erect.    Spike  ter^ 
min&l,  3^  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  rather  loose-flowered; 
flowers  purplish-flesh-color,  sometimes  pale. 
Eab.  Sandy  grounds;  E.  Nottingham;  rare.    Fl,  Aug.  Fr. 
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Obs.  Collected  by  Mr.  Evan  Pugh,  Sept.  1851;  but 
made  known  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place, 
in  this  edition. 

PAGE  54.  line  5  from  the  top:  for  '<or  slender,"  read  on  slender. 
"     55.  be/ore  Vicia  Cracca,  insert 

ft  Perennial:  peduncles  elongated;  calyx-teeth  very  unequal. 
*'     72.  line  22  from  the  bottom:  after  "flowers"  add  white. 
"     90.  line22from  the  bottom:  for  "Circsea,"  read  Circaea. 
"     92.  after  the  description  of  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  add 

Hah.  Gardens,  &c.    Nat.  of  tropical  regions.    Fl.  July.  Fr.  Octo. 
"     95.  line  10  from  the  top:  for   '* sepals  imbricated  &c."  read 

sepals  persistent,  more  or  less  connected  at  base ;  petals 

imbricated  &c. 

*'    98.  line  Id  from  the  bottom:  for  "28  species,"  read  27  species. 

"  256.  To  "  Obs."  on  Celtis,  add 

My  friend,  Joshua  Hoopes,  is  very  confident  that  the 
form  of  Celtis,  known  as  crassifolia,  is  a  distinct  species 
from  C.  occidentalis ;  and,  after  a  more  careful  observa- 
tion and  comparison,  I  now  incline  to  his  opinion. 

,  "  271.  line  23  from  the  bottom:  erase  "L.  &,"  next  after  "F. 
sylvatica."  Specimens  of  the  European  F.  sylvatica, 
received  from  my  amiable  and  lamented  friend  Dr. 
Bromfield,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  clearly 
show  it  to  be  distinct  from  our  F.  ferruginea. 

"  286.  line  Z  from  the  bottom:  after  "C.  sativa,"  add  L, 
*'  299.  After  Zrd  line  from  the  top:  add 

Hob.  Wet,  low  grounds :  common.    FL  March.  Fr.  Sept. 

"  326.  line  1  from  the  top:  after  "  1  to  2,"  add  inches. 

"  345.  line  21  from  the  top :  for  *'Perigynium,"  read  Perigynia. 

"  357.  line  ^  from  the  bottom:  after  "A.  perennans,"  for  "-4. 
Gray,"  read  Tuckerman.  The  latter  gentleman  had 
previously  (viz.  1843,)  so  named  it,  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  vol.  45.  p.  44. 

"  414.  line  11  from  the  top:  for  Muion,  read  Mnion. 
"   403.  line  10  from  the  bottovi:  for  "annules,"  redid  annulus. 
"   450.  line  12  from  the  top:  for  "plack,"  read  plane. 
"    490.   last  line,  second  column:  transfer  "Ilvensis"  to  Woodsia. 
"   491.  last  line,  first  colurnn:  transfer  "palustris"  to  Zannich- 

ELLIA. 

"  xxxvi.  (Preliminary  Discourses)  line  13  from  the  bottom: 
for  "sons  ne  I'avonn,"  read  nous  ne  Tavons. 

"   xxxvii.   last  line:  for  "1853,"   read  1852. 

"  Liv.  line  10  fro?7i  the  bottom,  second  column:  for  "4-covered," 
read  4-cornered. 
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This  Flora  comprises  615  Genera,  and  1393  Species,  of  Plants  of 

Chester  County. 
Of  ilxQ^Q  Species,  about  1104  are  indigenous,  157  are  naturalized, 

and  132  cultivated  ;  as  set  forth  in  the  following  statement. 


Phaendgamous. 

Genera. 

Species. 

Nat. 

Natur'd.  CulVd.     Total. 

Dialypetalous  Exogens  172 

227- 

_  42  —  60  =  329 

Gamopetalous      " 

170 

264- 

—  63  —  28  =  355 

Apetalous             '< 

50 

79- 

-21—  14=114 

Gymnospermous  " 

8 

6- 

—    1—12=    19 

Endogenous  Plants 

109 

211- 

_  30  —  18  =  259 

509 

787 

157      132  =  1076  pAaeno^am 

Cryptogamous. 

Ferns  and  Fern-like 

18 

39- 

_     <<      "      =z=       " 

Mosses 

38 

120- 

_     U      *'      =       " 

Hepaticae 

25 

33- 

it      <«      ==       << 

Lichens 

25 

125- 

H     (<      __       <t 

=317  Cryptogams. 

Genera  615     1104  —157  —132  =  1393  species. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  THE  NATURALIZED  AND 
CULTIVATED  PLANTS  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

J8®^  The  names  of  those  introduced  plants  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  intrusive  Weeds,  or  nuisances,  are  printed  in  italics;  and 
those  which  are  eminently  pernicious,  or  troublesome,  in  small 

CAPITALS. 

Naturalized  Plants.  Cultivated  Plants. 

ORDER  I.  RANUNCULA^CEAE. 

Genus.  Genus. 

6.  Ranunculus  sceleratus. 

*«  bulbosus. 

<*  acris. 

8.  Delphinium  Consolida. 

ORDER  II.  MAGNOLIA^CEAE. 

12.  Magnolia  acuminata. 

ORDER  VIII.  PAPAVERA^CEAE. 

20.  Papaver  dubium. 

21.  Argemone  Mexicana. 

22.  Chelidonium  majus. 
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ORDER  IX.  FUMARIA^CEAE. 

27.  Fumaria  officinalis. 

ORDER  X.  CRUCIF^ERAE. 

28.  Nasturtium  officinale.  34.  Brassica  oleracea. 

32.  Barbarea  vulgaris.  "         campestris. 

33.  Sisymbrium  officinale.  "         Rapa. 

**  Thalianum.  35.  Sinapis  alba. 

35.  Sinapis  nigra.  37.  Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

38.  Camelina  sativa.  39.  Lepidium  sativum. 

39.  Lepidium  campestre.  41.  Raphanus  sativus. 

40.  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

ORDER  XV.  HYPERICA^CEAE. 

48.  Hypericum  perforatum. 

ORDER  XVI.  CARYOPHYLLA^CEAE. 

61.  Saponaria  officinalis. 

53.  Lychnis  Githaoo. 

54.  Arenaria  serpyllifolia. 

55.  Stellaria  media. 

56.  Cerastlum  vulgatum. 


ORDER  XVII.  PORTULACA^CEAE. 

59.  Portulaca  oleracea. 

ORDER  XVIII.  MALVA^CEAE. 

62.  Abutilon  Avicennae.  65.  Althaea  officinalis. 

63.  Sida  spinosa.  66.  Hibiscus  esculentus. 

64.  Malva  rotundifolia, 
66.  Hibiscus  Trionum. 

ORDER  XIX.  TILIA^CEAE. 

67.  Tilia  Europaea. 

ORDER  XX.  LINA^CEAE. 

68.  Linum  usitatissimum. 

ORDER  XXIV.  TROPAEOLA^CEAE. 

72.  Tropaeolum  majus. 

ORDER  XXVI.  XANTHOXYLA^CEAE. 

74.  Ailanthus  glandulosa. 

ORDER  XXVIII.  ACERA^CEAE. 

76.  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus. 
"    platanoides. 

ORDER  XXIX.  SAPINDA^CEAE. 

78.  Aesculus  Hippocastanum. 

ORDER  XXXII.  VITA^CEAE. 

83.  Vitis  vinifera. 
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88.  Vicia  sativa. 

"    hirsuta. 
98.  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia 
100.  Trifolium  arvense. 
*'  repens. 

"  agrarium. 

*'  procumbens. 

102.  Medicago  lupulina. 


ORDER  XXXIV.  LEGUMINO^SAE. 


86.  Cicer  arietinum. 

87.  Faba  vulgaris. 

89.  Ervum  Lens. 

90.  Pisum  sativum. 

91.  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

**  lunatus. 

100.  Trifolium  pratense. 

101.  Melilotus  leucantha. 

102.  Medicago  sativa. 

108.  Gymnocladus  Canadensis. 

109.  Gleditschia  triacanthos. 


ORDER  XXXV.  ROSA^CEAE. 


119.  Potentilla  Norvegica. 

122.  Rosa  rubiginosa. 

123.  Crataegus  oxyacantha. 


110.  Persica  vulgaris. 
**       laevis. 

111.  Armeniaca  vulgaris. 
"  dasycarpa. 

112.  Prunus  domestica. 

"     Chicasa. 

113.  Cerasus  avium. 

"      vulgaris. 

120.  Fragaria  vesca. 

121.  Rubus  strigosus. 

"    Idaeus, 

123.  Crataegus  cordata. 

124.  Pyrus  communis. 

"   Malus. 

125.  Cydonia  vulgaris. 

ORDER  XXXIX.  GROSSULA^CEAE. 

135.  Ribes  Uva-crispa. 

<'     rubrum. 
*'     nigrum. 

ORDER  XL.  CUCURBITA^CEAE. 

136.  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

137.  Cucumis  Melo. 

*'        sativus. 
"         Anguria. 

138.  CitruUus  vulgaris. 
140.  Cucurbita  Pepo. 

**  Melopepo. 

«<  verrucosa. 


ORDER  XLIV. 
151.  Daucus  Carota. 
158.  Bupleurum  rotundifolium. 
168.  Conium  maculatum. 


UMBELLIF^ERAE. 
151.  [Daucus  Carota,  Var.^ 
153.  Pastinaca  sativa. 

162.  Apium  graveolens. 

163.  Petroselinum  sativum. 

164.  Carum  Carui. 

165.  Foeniculum  vulgare. 
169.  Ooriandrum  sativum. 
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ORDER  XL VIII.  RUBIA^CEAE. 
178.  Galium  Aparine. 

ORDER  XLIX.  VALERIANA^CEAE. 

183.  Fedia  olitoria. 

ORDER  L.  DIPSA^CEAE. 

184.  Dipsacus  sylvestris.  184.  Dipsacus  Fullonum. 

ORDER  LI.  COMPOSaTAE. 

197.  Inula  Helenium.  203.  Helianthus  tuberosus. 

200.  Xanthium  strumarium.  208.  Anthemis  nobilis. 

'*         spiNosuM.  212.  Artemisia  Dracunculus. 

203.  Helianthus  annuus.  "         Abrotanum. 

207.  Maruta  Cotula.  "         Absinthium. 

208.  Anthemis  arvensis.  221.  Cynara  Scolymus. 

209.  Achillea  Millefolium.  224.  Cichorium  Endivia. 

210.  Leucanthemum  vulgaue.     227.  Tragopogon  porrifolium. 

211.  Tanacetum  yulgare.  281.  Lactuca  sativa. 

212.  Artemisia  vulgaris. 
215.  Filago  Germanica. 
218.  Senecio  vulgaris. 
220.   Centaurea  Cyanus. 

222.  Cirsium  lanceolatum. 

* '       horridulum. 

**         ARVENSE. 

223.  Lappa  major. 

224.  Cichorium  Intyhus. 
230.   Taraxacum  Densleonis. 
233.  Sonchus  oleraceus. 

*'       asper. 

ORDER  LVII.  PLANTAGINA^CEAE. 
253.  Plantago  major. 

*'        lanceolata. 

ORDER  LVIII.  PRIMULA^CEAE. 

256.  Anagallis  arvensis. 

ORDER  LXI.  BIGNONIA^CEAE. 
262.  Catalpa  bignonioides.  263.  Martynia  proboscidea. 

ORDER  LXIIL  SCROPHULARIA^CEAE. 
266.  Vebbascum  Thapsus. 
* '  Blattaria. 

266.    LiNARIA   VULGARIS. 

273.  Veronica  officinalis. 
*'       serpyllifolia. 
**       peregrina. 
**       arvensis. 
*'       hederaefolia. 

ORDER  LXV.  LABIA^TAE. 
284.  Mentha  viridis.  282.  Ocimum  Basilicum. 

*'       arvensis.  283.  Lavandula  vera. 
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284.  Mentha  piperita. 

288.  Origanum  Majorana. 

289.  Thymus  vulgaris. 

290.  Satureja  hortensis. 
292.  Melissa  officinalis. 
294.  Hyssopus  officinalis. 
296.  Salvia  officinalis. 


288.  Origanum  vulgare. 

289.  Thymus  Serpyllum. 
291.  Calamintha  Clinopodium. 

300.  Nepeta  Cataria. 

*'     Glechoma. 

301.  Brunella  vulgaris. 
304.  Marrubium  vulgare. 

306.  Leonurus  Cardiaca. 

"  Marrubiastrum. 

307.  Lamium  amplexicaule. 

"        purpureum. 

ORDER  LVI.  BORAGINA^CEAE. 
310.  EcHiUM  VULGARE.  311.  Symphytum  officinale. 

313.  Lithospermum  arvense. 
316.  Cynoglossum  officinale. 

ORDER  LXIX.  CONVOLVULA^CEAE. 

321.  Convolvulus  arvensis.       321.  Convolvulus  Batatas. 

"  purpureus. 

322.  Cuscuta  epilinum. 

ORDER  LXX.  SOLANA^CEAE. 


823.  Lycium  Barbarum. 

325.  Datura  Stramonium. 

326.  Nicandra  physaloides. 
330.  Solanum  nigrum. 

*'        Dulcamara. 
*'        Carolinense. 


324.  Nicotiana  Tabacum. 

328.  Capsicum  annuum. 

329.  Lycopersicum  esculentum. 

330.  Solanum  tuberosum. 

"       Melongena. 


ORDER  LXXI.  GENTIANA^CEAE. 
332.  Erythraea  ramosissima* 

ORDER  LXXIV.  OLEA^CEAE. 
340.  Ligustrum  vulgare. 

ORDER  LXXVII.  CHENOPODIA^CEAE. 


346.   Chenopodium  album. 

"  hybridum. 

847.  Ambrina  Botrys. 

"        anthelmintica. 

"        ambrosioides. 
350.  Amaranihus  albus. 

**  hybridus. 

**  SPINOSUS. 


348.  Beta  vulgaris. 

349.  Spinacia  vulgaris. 


ORDER  LXXIX.  POLYGONA^CEAE. 


851.  Polygonum  orientale. 
*'  Persicaria. 

**  Hydropiper. 

**  aviculare. 

*<  Convolvulus. 

253.  Eumez  crispus. 

"         obtusifolius. 
"        Acetosella. 


352.  Fagopyrum  esculentum. 
354.  Rheum  Rhaponticum. 
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ORDER  XC.  EUPHORBIA^CEAE. 
367.  Euphorbia  Lathyris. 

ORDER  XCI.  JUGLANDA^CEAE. 

370.  Juglans  regia. 

ORDER  XCII.  CUPULIF^ERAE. 

375.  Corylus  Avellana. 

ORDER  XCV.  SALICA^CEAE. 

381.  Salix  alba.  381.  Salix  Babylonica 

**      fragilis.  382.  Populus  Graeca. 

*'        dilatata. 
<'        alba. 

ORDER  XCVII.  URTICA^CEAE. 

285.  Moms  alba.  884.  Madura  aurantiaca. 

389.   Urtica  dioica.  386.  Broussonetia  papyrifera* 

887.  Cannabis  satiya. 

388.  •  Humulus  Lupulus. 

ORDER  XCVIII.  CONIF^ERAE. 
398.  Juniperus  communis.  394.  Abies  balsamea. 

*'     picea. 
*'      excelsa. 
"      alba. 
*'      nigra. 

395.  Larix  Cedrus. 

''      Europaea. 

396.  Thuja  occidentalis. 

*'       orientalis. 
897.  Taxodium  distichum. 
390.  Taxus  baccata. 
400.  Salisburia  adiantifolia. 

ORDER  XCIX.  ARA^CEAE. 
405.  Acorus  Calamus. 

ORDER  CXI.  LILIA^CEAE. 

440.  Hemerocallis  fulva.  437.  Asparagus  officinalis. 

441.  Obnithogalum  umbella-    442.  Allium  sativum. 

TUM.  **      Cepa. 

442.  Allium  vineale.  *'       Porrum. 

**      Schoenoprasum. 

ORDER  CXV.  COMMELYNA^CEAE. 
455.  Commelyna  angustifolia? 

ORDER  CXVII.  CYPERA^CEAE. 
458.  Cypeeus  bepens, 

ORDER  CXVIII.  GRAMIN^EAE. 
471.  Agrostis  vulgaris.  469.  Phleum  pratense. 

479.  Eleusine  Indica^  482.  Dactylis  glomerata. 
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485.  Poa  annua. 

**    trivialis. 
"    pratensis. 
"    compressa. 

486.  Eragrostis  megastacliya. 

"  pilosa. 

487.  Festuca  elatior. 

"      pratensis. 

488.  Bromus  secalinus. 

"■     mollis? 

489.  Triticum  repens. 
491.  Lolium  perenne. 

499.  Holcus  lanatus. 

500.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 

503.  Fanicum  sanguinale. 

"  glabrum. 
**  filiforme. 
**        Grus-galU. 

504.  Setaria  verticillata. 

"      glauca. 
**      viridis. 

505.  CeNCHRUS  TRIBULOIDES. 


489.  Triticum  vulgare. 

490.  Secale  cereale. 
493.  Hordeum  vulgare. 

"        distichum. 

497.  Avena  sativa. 

498.  Arrlienatherum  avenaceum. 
504.  Setaria  Italica,  var. 

506.  Zea  Mays. 

509.  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

'*         vulgare. 

"         cernuum. 

Of  these  Cultivated  Plants, 
there  are  used  chiefly  as 

Species. 
Esculents,  or  Food  for  Man,  53 
Food  for  Domestic  Animals,  10 
Condiments,  26 

Medicinal,  11 

Economical  (Domestic  &  Rural),  7 
Ornamental  Shade  Trees,  25 

182 


From  this  list  of  introduced  and  naturalized  Plants,  it  appears 
that  about  55  are  found  to  be  objectionable  and  rather  annoying 
weeds ;  while  some  12  or  14  of  them  hxq  eminently  pernicious ^  or  trou- 
blesome. 

30 
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31 
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31 
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357 
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359 
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292 
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357 

nigra 

292 
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358 
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291 

sobolifera 

359 

ABUTILON 

36 

sylvatica 

359 

Ayicennae 

36 

tenuijlora 

360 

ACALYPHA 

261 

Virginica 

357 

Virginica 

261 

vulgaris 

858 

ACANTHACEAE 

188 

AILANTHUS 

42 

ACER 

44 

glandulosa 

42 

dasycarpum 

46 

AIRA 

875 

eriocarpum 

46 

caespitosa 

o75 

Negundo 

46 

ALETRIS 

317 

platanoides 

45 

farinosa 

817 

Pseudo-Platanus 

44 

ALISMA 

804 

rubrum 

46 

Plantago 

804 

saccharinum 

45 

ALISMACEAE 

804 

ACERACEAE 

44 

ALLIUM 

824 

ACERATES 

236 

Canadense 

824 

viridiflora 

236 

Cepa 

825 

ACHILLEA 

146 

Porrum 

825 

millefolium 

146 

sativum 

824 

ACORUS 

299 

Sclioenoprasum 

326 

Calamus 

299 

tricoccum 

826 

ACTAEA 

7 

vineale 

824 

alba 

7 

ALNUS 

276 

racemosa 

8 

serrulata 

276 

ACTINOMERIS 

143 

ALTHAEA 

37 

squarrosa 

143 

officinalis 

87 

ADIANTUM 

392 

AMARANTHACEAE 

244 

pedatum 

392 

AMARANTHUS 

244 

ADLUMIA 

14 

albus 

245 
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14 

hybridus 
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GALIUM 

116 

FEDIA 

120 

Aparine 

116 

olitoria 

120 

asprellum 

116 

FEGATELLA 

430 

boreale 

118 

conica 

430 

circaezans 

117 

FESTUCA 

870 

lanceolatum 

118 

elatior 

870 

pilosum 

117 

nutans 

870 

tinctorium 

117 

pratensis 

370 

trifidum 

117 

tenella 

370 

triflorum 

117 

FILAGO 

150 

GAULTHERIA 

168 

Germanica 

151 

procumbens 

168 

FILICES 

891 

GAURA 

89 

FIMBRIARIA 

429 

biennis 

89 

tenella 

429 

GAYLUSSACIA 

165 

FIMRRISTYLIS 

841 

dumosa 

166 

autumnalis 

342 

frondosa 

166 

capillaris 

842 

resinosa 

166 

laxa 

842 

GENTIANA 

230 

FISSIDENS 

409 

alba 

231 

adiantoides  ? 
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crinita 

231 

tridentata 

310 

ochroleuca 

231 

GYIVINOCLADUS 

69 

Saponaria 

231 

Canadensis 

69 

Saponaria 

232 

GYROMIA 

821 

GENTIANACEAE 

229 

Virginiea 

321 

GEOCALYX 

425 

GYROSTOMUM 

463 

graveolens 

425 

urceolatum 

453 

GERANIACEAE 

39 

HABENABIA 

810 

GERANIUM 

89 

braeteata 

811 

Carolinianum 

40 

ciliaris 

311 

maculatum 

40 

fimbriata 

812 

GERARDIA 

191 

fissa 

812 

auriculata 

191 

grandiflora 

812 

flava 

192 

herbiola 

311 

glauca 

192 

psgeodes 

812 

Pedicularia 

192 

tridentata 

310 

purpurea 

191 

HAEMODORACEAE 

817 

quercifoliaj 

192 

HAMAMELACEAE 

97 

tenuifolia 

191 

HAMAMELIS 

98 

GEUM 

77 

Virginiea 

98 

rivale 

77 

HEDEOMA 

203 

Virginianum 

77 

pulegioides 

203 

GILLENIA 

76 

HEDYOTIS 

119 

trifoliata 

76 

caerulea 

119 

GLEDITSCHIA 

69 

longifolia 

119 

triacanthos 

70 

HEDWIGIA 

406 

GLYCERIA 

366 

ciliata 

406 

Canadensis 

S66 

HELENIUM 

146 

fluitans 

S66 

autumnale 

145 

nervata 

S66 

HELIANTHEMUM 

26 

GNAPHALIUM 

149 

Canadense 

26 

dioicum 

150 

HELIANTHUS 

141 

Germanicum 

161 

annuus 

143 

margaritaceum 

160 

decapetalus 

141 

polycephalum 

149 

decapetalus 

142 

purpureum 

149 

divaricatus 

141 

uliginosum 

149 

frondosus 

142 

GONOLOBUS 

237 

giganteus 

142 

macrophyllus 

237 

mollis 

142 

GOODYERA 

815 

strumosus 

142 

pubescens 

815 

tuberosus 

142 

GRAMINEAE 

354 

HELIOPSIS 

140 

GRATIOLA 

187 

laevis 

140 

Virginiana 

187 

HELONIAS 

830 

GRIMMIA 

406 

dioica 

330 

apocarpa 

406 

erythrosperma 

829 

Muhlenbergii 

406 

HEMEROCALLIS 

823 

Pennsylvanica 

406 

fulva 

323 

trichophylla 

406 

HEPATICA 

3 

GROSSULACEAE 

90 

triloba 

3 

GYMNADENIA 

31C 

HEPATICAE 

422 
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HERACLEUM 

100 

deplanatum 

417 

lanatum 

100 

gracile 

419 

HETERANTHERA 

332 

Haldanianum 

421 

reniformis 

333 

hians 

418 

HEUCHERA 

96 

hispidulum 

420 

Americana 

96 

imponens 

420 

HIBISCUS 

37 

minutulnm 

419 

esculentus 

37 

molluscum 

421 

Trionum 

37 

pseudo-plumosum 

418 

HIERACIUM 

158 

recuryans 

420 

Gronovii 

159 

riparium 

417 

paniculatum 

159 

ruscifolium 

418 

scabrum 

159 

Rutabulum 

418 

venosum 

159 

salebrosum 

418 

HOLCUS 

878 

Schreberi 

418 

lanatus 

878 

scitum 

419 

HORDEUM 

375 

serpens 

420 

distichum 

375 

serrulatum 

417 

vnlgare 

375 

Silesiacum 

417 

HUMULUS 

287 

splendens 

419 

Lupulus 

287 

stellatum 

419 

HYDRANGEA 

97 

strigosum 

419 

arborescens 

97 

sylvaticum 

417 

vulgaris 

97 

tamariscinum 

419 

HYDRASTIS 

7 

triquetrum 

419 

Canadensis 

7 

uncinatum 

420 

HYDROCHARIDACEAE 

305 

HYPOPITYS 

174 

HYDROCOTYLE 

99 

lanuginosa 

174 

Americana 

99 

HYPOXIS 

816 

ranunculoides 

99 

erecta 

316 

HYDROPELTIS 

11 

HYSSOPUS 

203 

purpurea 

11 

officinalis 

203 

HYDROPHYLLACEAE 

218 

ILEX 

175 

HYDROPHYLLUM 

218 

opaca 

175 

Virginicum 

218 

ILYSANTHES 

188 

HYDROPTERIDES 

402 

gratioloides 

188 

HYPERICACEAE 

28 

IMPATIENS 

41 

HYPERICUM 

28 

fulva 

41 

Canadense 

29 

pallida 

41 

corymbosum 

29 

INULA 

137 

mutilum 

29 

Helenium 

137 

perforatum 

28 

IRIDACEAE 

317 

punctatum 

29 

IRIS 

317 

quinquenervium 

29 

versicolor 

317 

Sarotlira 

29 

Virginica 

318 

Virginicum 

29 

ISNARDIA 

89 

HYPNUM 

417 

alternifolia 

89 

adnatum 

420 

palusiris 

90 

aduncum 

420 

ISOETES 

402 

Boscii 

418 

lacustris  ? 

402 

Crista-Castrensis 

421 

ISOTHECIUM 

415 

curvifolium 

420 

brevisetum 

416 
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cladorhizans 

416 

Europaea 

293 

compressum 

416 

LAURACEAE 

251 

seductrix 

416 

LAURUS 

252 

viticulosum 

416 

Benzoin 

252 

JUGLANDACEAE 

261 

Sassafras 

252 

JUGLANS 

261 

LAVANDULA 

196 

cinerea 

262 

Spica 

197 

nigra 

262 

vera 

197 

regia 

262 

LECHEA 

27 

JUNCACEAE 

330 

major 

27 

JUNCUS 

330 

minor 

27 

acuminatus 

831 

villosa 

27 

bufonius 

332 

LECIDEA 

447 

effusus 

330 

albo-caerulescens 

448 

marginatus 

331 

atro-alba 

448 

paradoxus 

331 

enteroleuca 

448 

polycephalus 

331 

lapicida 

443 

tenuis 

331 

parasema 

448 

JUNGERMANNIA 

423 

LEERSIA 

355 

connivens 

423 

oryzoides 

355 

curvifolia 

424 

Virginica 

856 

Schraderi 

424 

LEGUMINOSAE 

68 

JUNIPERUS 

295 

LEJEUNIA 

428 

communis 

295 

clypeata 

428 

Virginiana 

295 

LEMNA 

800 

JUSTICIA 

183 

minor 

300 

pedunculosa 

183 

polyrhiza 

800 

KALMIA 

172 

trisulca 

800 

angustifolia 

172 

LEMNACEAE 

800 

latifolia 

172 

LENTIBULACEAE 

180 

KOELERTA 

365 

LEONTICE 

11 

Fennsylvanica 

865 

thaliciroides 

11 

truncata 

365 

LEONTODON 

160 

KRIGIA 

157 

Taraxacum 

160 

Virginica 

157 

LEONURUS 

211 

KUHNIA 

123 

Cardiaca 

211 

Critonia 

123 

Marrubiastrum 

212 

eupatorioides 

123 

LEPIDIUM 

22 

LABIATAE 

196 

campestre 

23 

LACTUCA 

161 

sativum 

22 

elongata 

161 

Virginicum 

23 

sativa 

161 

LEPTANDEA 

188 

LAGENARIA 

92 

Virginica 

188 

vulgaris 

92 

LEPTODON 

415 

LAMIUM 

212 

trichomitrion 

415 

amplexicaule 

212 

LEPTOGIUM 

455 

Purpureum 

212 

lacerum 

455 

LAPPA 

156 

Pulvillus 

455 

major 

156 

tremelloides 

455 

LARIX 

292 

LESKEA 

416 

Cedrus 

293 

attenuata 

416 
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denticulata 

417 

LITHOSPERMUM 

215 

fragilis 

417 

arvense 

215 

imbricatula 

416 

canescens 

215 

obscura 

416 

LOBELIA 

163 

rostrata 

417 

cardinalis 

163 

LESPEDEZA 

61 

Clmjtoniana 

164 

capitata 

62 

infiata 

164 

frutescens 

62 

pubemla 

163 

hirta 

62 

spicata 

164 

Ifuttallii 

61 

syphilitica 

163 

pohjstachya 

62 

LOBELIACEAE 

162 

procumbens 

61 

LOLIUM 

373 

reticulata 

61 

perenne 

873 

sessiliftora 

61 

LONICERA 

112 

Stuyei 

61 

grata 

112 

violacea 

61 

parviflora 

113 

LEUCANTHEMUM 

147 

LOPHANTHUS 

206 

vulgare 

147 

nepetoides 

206 

LEUCOBRYUM 

409 

scrophulariaefolius 

206 

vulgare 

409 

LOPHOCOLEA 

424 

LEUCODON 

415 

bidentata 

424 

brachypus 

415|LORANTHACEAE 

254 

Jnlaceus 

415  LUDWIGIA 

89 

LIATRIS 

122 

alternifolia 

89 

scariosa 

122 

palustris 

90 

spicata 

122 

Lupmus 

67 

LICHENES 

431 

perennis 

67 

LIGUSTRUM 

237 

LUZULA 

830 

vulgare 

287 

campestris 

430 

LILIACEAE 

821 

LYCHNIS 

81 

LILIUBI 

326 

Git  ha  go 

31 

Canadense 

326 

LYCIUM 

224 

Philadelphicum 

326 

Barbarum 

224 

superbum 

827 

LYCOPERSICUM 

227 

LIMNANTHACEAE 

42 

esculentum 

227 

LINACEAE 

38 

LYCOPODIACEAE 

399 

LINARIA 

185 

LYCOPODIUM 

399 

vulgaris 

185 

apodum 

402 

LINDERKIA 

1881     clavatum 

400 

attennata 

188 

complanatum 

401 

LINUM 

38 

dendroideum 

400 

usitatissimum 

39 

inundatum 

400 

Virginianum 

38 

lucidulum 

400 

LIPARIS 

808 

rupestre 

401 

Oorreana 

808 

LYCOPUS 

198 

liliifolia 

808 

sinuatus 

198 

Loeselii 

308 

Virginicus 

198 

LIPPIA 

195 

LYSIMACHU 

178 

nodiflora 

196 

ciliata 

178 

LIRIODENBRON 

9 

hybrida 

179 

tulipifera 

9 

lanceolata 

179 
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quadrifolia 

178 

arvensis 

198 

strict a 

178 

Canadensis 

198 

LYTHRACEAE 

86 

piperita 

197 

MACLURA 

284 

viridis 

197 

aurantiaca 

284 

MERTENSIA 

216 

MADOTHECA 

426 

Virginica 

217 

platypliylla 

427 

METZGERIA 

429 

Pore!  la 

427 

furcata 

429 

MAGNOLIA 

8 

MICROSTYLIS 

307 

acuminata 

9 

opliioglossoides 

808 

glauca 

8 

MIKANIA 

125 

MAGNOLIACEAE 

8 

scaudens 

125 

MA  JO  RAN  A 

201 

MIMULUS 

187 

horiensis 

201 

alatus 

187 

MALVA 

36 

ringens 

187 

rolundifoUa 

86 

MiTCHELLA 

119 

MALVACEAE 

85 

j'epens 

119 

MARCHAKTIA 

430 

MITELLA 

96 

polymorplia 

430 

dipbvlla 

97 

MARISCUS 

837 

MOLLUGO 

34 

ovularis 

337 

verticillata 

34 

retrofractus 

337 

MONARDA 

205 

MARRUBIUM 

210 

fistulosa 

205 

vulgare 

210 

MONOTROPA 

174 

MARTYNIA 

182 

lanuginosa 

174 

probo.scidea 

183 

noiflora 

174 

MARUTA 

140 

MORUS 

285 

cotula 

145 

rJba 

285 

MASTIGOBRYUM 

425 

rubra 

285 

trilobatum 

425 

MUHLENBERGIA 

358 

MEDEOLA 

320 

diffusa 

860 

Virginica 

321 

erecta 

360 

MED3CAG0 

66 

glomerata 

859 

lupulina 

66 

Mexicana 

859 

sativa 

66 

sobolifera 

859 

MELAMPYRUM 

198 

sylvatica 

359 

Americanum 

194 

Willdenovii 

360 

pra  tense 

194 

MULGEDIUM 

161 

MELANTHACEAE 

8l!; 

acuminatum 

161 

MELANTHIUM 

328 

leucophaeum 

162 

Virginicum 

328 

MUSCI 

403 

MELASTOMACEAE 

86 

MYOSOTXS 

216 

MELILOTUS 

65 

arvensis 

216 

leucantha 

65 

laxa 

216 

MELISSA 

202 

palustris 

216 

Clinopodium 

202 

stricta 

216 

officinalis 

202 

MYRIANGIUM 

454 

MENISPERMACEAE 

10 

Curtisii 

454 

MENISPERMUM 

10 

MYRICACEAE 

274 

Canadense 

10 

NABALUS 

159 

MENTHA 

197 

albus 
32 

160 
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altissimus 

160 

ORIGANUM 

200 

NAIADACEAE 

302 

Majorana 

200 

NAIAS 

302 

Yulgare 

200 

flexilis 

302 

ORNITHOGALUM 

823 

NASTURTIUM 

16 

umbellatum 

323 

officinale 

16 

OROBANCHACEAE 

180 

NECKERA 

415 

OROBANCHE 

181 

pennata 

415 

Americana 

181 

NEGUNDO 

46 

uniflora 

182 

aceroidea 

46 

ORONTIUM 

299 

NEPETA 

206 

aquaticum 

299 

Cataria 

207 

ORTHOTRICHUM 

407 

Glechoma 

207 

crispum 

407 

NEPHROMA 

435 

Hutcliinsiae 

407 

Helveticum  ? 

435 

Ludwigii 

407 

resupinatum 

435 

strangulatum 

407 

NICANDRA 

226 

OSMORRHIZA 

107 

physaloides 

226 

brevistylis 

107 

NICOTIANA 

224 

longistylis 

107 

Tabacum 

224 

OSMUNDA 

397 

NOTOTHYLAS 

430 

cinnamomea 

398 

valvata 

431 

Claytoniana 

898 

NUPHAR 

12 

inter  rupta 

398 

advena 

12 

spectabilis 

398 

NYMPHAEACEAE 

12 

OSTRYA 

273 

NYSSA 

253 

Virginica 

274 

multiflora 

254 

OXALIDACEAE 

40 

NYSSACEAE 

253 

OXALIS 

40 

OBOLARIA 

232 

stricta 

40 

Virginica 

232 

violacea 

40 

OCIMUM 

196 

OXYCOCCUS 

167 

Basilicum 

196 

macrocarpus 

167 

OENOTHERA 

88 

PANAX 

109 

biennis 

88 

quinquefolium 

110 

fruticosa 

89 

trifolium 

110 

OLEACEAE 

237 

PANICUM 

380 

ONAGRACEAE 

87 

agrostoides 

881 

ONOCLEA 

897 

anceps 

881 

sensibilis 

397 

capillare 

381 

ONOSMODIUM 

215 

clandestinum 

382 

hispidum 

215 

Crus-galli 

383 

Virginianum 

215 

depauperatum 

383 

OPEGRAPHA 

449 

dichotomum 

382 

atra 

449 

filiforme 

380 

polymorpha 

449 

glabrum 

380 

scripta 

449 

latifolium 

882 

OPHIOGLOSSUM 

399 

microcarpon 

382 

Tulgatum 

399 

nitidum 

882 

ORCHIDACEAE 

307 

proliferum 

881 

ORCHIS 

810 

rectum 

883 

spectabilia 

310 

eanguinale 

380 
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virgatum 

382 

laeve 

380 

PAPAVER 

12 

setaceum 

379 

dubinm 

12 

PASTINACA 

101 

PAPAVERACEAE 

12 

sativa 

101 

PARIETARIA 

289 

PEDICULARIS 

193 

Pennsylvanica 

289 

Canadensis 

193 

PARHELIA 

436 

lanceolata 

193 

albella 

442 

pallida 

193 

aleurites 

437 

PELLIA 

428 

badia 

442 

epiphylla 

428 

Borreri 

437 

PELTANDRA 

298 

caesio-rubella 

442 

Virginica 

298 

calcarea  ? 

443 

PELTIGERA 

435 

caperata 

438 

aphthosa 

435 

centrifuga? 

438 

canina 

435 

cerina 

443 

polydactyla 

436 

chrysomelaena 

441 

PENTHORUM 

95 

chrysophthalma 

439 

sedoides 

95 

cinerea 

442 

PENTSTEMON 

186 

cinnabarina 

443 

pubescens 

186 

colpodes 

438 

PERSICA 

70 

conspersa 

438 

laevis 

71 

crinita 

437 

vulgaris 

70 

Cronia 

441 

PERTUSARIA 

451 

detonsa 

439 

faginea 

451 

fibrosa 

440 

globularis  ? 

451 

hypoleuca 

439 

pertusa 

451 

leucomela 

439 

PETROSELINUM 

105 

leucosticta 

441 

sativum 

105 

obscura 

440 

PHALARIS 

379 

olivacea  ? 

438 

arundinacea 

379 

pallescens 

442 

PHASCUM 

404 

parietina 

438 

alternifolium 

404 

perforata 

437 

crassinervium 

404 

phaea 

440 

crispum 

404 

physodes 

437 

cuspidatum 

404 

pulverulenta 

439 

muticum 

404 

saxatilis 

437 

subulatum 

404 

saxicola 

441 

PHASEOLUS 

56 

scortea 

437 

helvolus 

66 

scruposa 

443 

lunatus 

56 

Borediata 

440 

perennis 

56 

speciosa 

439 

vezillaius 

56 

Btellaris 

439 

vulgaris 

66 

subfusca 

442 

PHLEUM 

856 

tartarea 

442 

pratense 

356 

tiliacea 

437 

PHLOX 

219 

triptophylla 

441 

aristata 

219 

varia 

443 

divaricata 

220 

vitellina 

443 

maculata 

219 

PASPALXJM 

379 

pilosa 

219 
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reptans 

219 

nervata 

866 

subulata 

220 

pilosa 

369 

PHRAGMITES 

363 

pratensis 

368 

communis 

364 

pun gens 

367 

PHKYMA 

105 

irivitilis 

367 

lepiostafliva 

105 

PODOPHYLLUM 

11 

PHYLLAN'lHUS 

261 

pel  tn  turn 

11 

C<uolinensis 

261 

POOOSTKMArEAE 

258 

PHYSALIS 

2'26 

PODO.S^J'KMUM 

258 

^iseosa 

226 

oeiMioplivllnm 

258 

PHYSCOMITRIUM 

405 

POGONATUM 

411 

pyriforme 

405 

])rcvicAiile 

411 

PHYSOSTEGIA 

210 

POGONIA 

313 

Viv^i)]),uia 

210 

()(»l)ioiiiossoides 

313 

PHYTOLACCA 

2^11 

pc'ti<Iula 

313 

decandra 

241 

veitifill.-UA 

314 

PHYTOLACCACEAE 

211 

POLANISIA 

24 

PILE  A 

288 

iirayoolens 

24 

pTimila 

288 

P(iLRV10N'IACEAE 

218 

PIN  OS 

200 

POLEMONIUM 

218 

Canadensis 

291 

veptans 

219 

inops 

29opoi;ygala 

51 

rigida 

290     ambigua 

52 

Strobus 

290     cruciate 

52 

PISUM 

55 

iiiCMrnata 

457 

sativum 

55 

piUK-ifulia 

53 

PLAGIOCHILA 

423 

purpurea 

52 

asplenloides 

42;{ 

sanguine^ 

52 

porelloides 

42:] 

8eatii-.a 

52 

PLANT  AG  INACEAE 

17i>     yei'ticiUata 

52 

PLANTAGO 

176rOLYGALACEAE 

61 

lanceolata 

n; 

POLYGONACEAE 

245 

major 

176 

POLYGONATUM 

321 

Virginica 

177 

eanulicalaium 

322 

PLATANACEAE 

283 

:'  muliijlorum 

322 

PLATANTHERA 

310 

pubescens 

322 

bracteata 

311  POLYGONUM 

245 

ciliaris 

311 

amphibium 

246 

fimbriata 

312 

arifolium 

248 

flava 

311 

aviculare 

248 

lacera 

312 

Convolvulus 

249 

orbiculata 

311 

dume  forum 

249 

psycodes 

312 

erfciuia 

248 

PLATANUS 

283 

Fagopyrum 

249 

occidentalis 

283 

Hydropiper 

247 

POA 

367 

hvdropiperoides 

247 

annua 

367 

mite 

248 

capillaris 

369 

oriental  e 

246 

compressa 

368 

Pennsylvanicum 

246 

Eragrostis 

369 

Persicaria 

246 

hirsuta 

369 

punciaium 

247 
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sagittatum 

249 

atropnrpurea 

302 

scandens 

240 

PTKROGONIUM 

414 

tenue 

248 

hirtelhim 

415 

Virginianum 

24  7 

intricatiim 

414 

POLYMNIA 

vv: 

repens 

414 

Canadensis 

la: 

subcapillatum 

414 

Uvedalia 

188 

PTILIDIUM 

426 

POLYPODIUM 

3'.)1 

cUiare 

426 

hexagoooplerum 

801 

PUL310NARIA 

217 

valgare 

891 

Virginica 

217 

POLYSTICHUM 

307 

PYCNANTHEMUM 

199 

acrosticlioides 

807 

incanura 

100 

POLYTKIOHUM 

411 

lanceolatum 

200 

commune 

411 

Unifolium 

200 

formes  nm 

411 

muticum 

200 

j  uni  peri  n  lira 

411 

PYROLA 

172 

PONTEDIMllA 

382 

elliptica 

173 

cordata 

382 

maculala. 

174 

PONTEDERIACEAE 

382 

Totundifolia 

172 

POPULUS 

281 

secunda 

173 

alba 

282 

umbellala 

173 

dilatata 

282 

PYRUS 

84 

Graeca 

282 

arbutifolia 

85 

grandklentata 

281 

communis 

84 

heterophylla 

281 

coronaria 

85 

tremuloides 

281 

MaUis 

84 

PORTULAGA 

84 

QUKRCUS 

265 

oleracea 

35 

alba 

266 

PORTULACACEAE 

34 

Bonisleri 

268 

POTAMOGETON 

308 

bicoloi* 

266 

lucens 

308 

<^astanea 

267 

natans 

308 

Chinquopin 

267 

pauciflonis 

801 

coccinea 

268 

perfoliatus 

308 

i'alcata 

260 

POTENT  JLLA 

77 

i  Hot  folia 

268 

Canadensis 

78 

montana 

266 

Norvegica 

77 

nigra 

267 

simplex 

78 

obtusiloba 

265 

PRENANTHES 

160 

piilustris 

269 

alba 

100 

prinoides 

267 

PRIMULACEAE 

177 

Prinus 

267 

PRINOS 

175 

rubra 

269 

verticillatus 

175 

tinctoria 

268 

PRUNELLA 

207 

RACOMITRIUM 

406 

vulgaris 

208 

microcarpon 

406 

PRUNUS 

72 

RAMALINA 

484 

Americana 

72 

calicaris 

434 

Chicasa 

78 

poljmorplia 

434 

domestica 

72 

RAiNUNCULACEAE 

1 

PTERIS 

392 

RANUNCULUS 

4 

ac^uilina 

392 

abortiyua 

5 
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acris 

6|R0SA 

81 

aquatilis 

4     Carolina 

81 

bulbosus 

6     lucida 

82 

fascicularis 

6     parviflora 

82 

Flammula 

4     rubiginosa 

82 

pusillus 

i 

[ ROSACEAE 

70 

recurvatus 

)  RUBIACEAE 

116 

repens 

t 

> RUBUS 

79 

reptans 

4 

Canadensis 

81 

sceleratus 

£ 

cuneifolius 

80 

BAPHANUS 

23 

hispidus 

81 

sativus 

28 

Idaeus 

79 

BEBOUILLIA 

429 

ohovatus 

81 

hemisphaerica 

429 

occidentalis 

80 

BEBOULEA 

365 

odoratus 

79 

obtusata 

365 

strigosus 

79 

Pennsylvanica 

365 

trivialis 

81 

RENSSELAERIA 

298 

villosus 

80 

Virginica 

298 

RUDBECKIA 

140 

BHADULA 

426 

fulgida 

141 

complanata 

426 

birta 

141 

BHAMNACEAK 

49 

laciniata 

140 

BHEUM 

251 

RUMEX 

250 

Bhaponticum 

251 

Acetosella 

260 

BHEXIA 

86 

crispus 

250 

Virginica 

86 

obtusifolius 

250 

BHODODENDBON 

171 

SABBATIA 

229 

maximum 

171 

angularis 

229 

nudiflorum 

171 

SAGITTARIA 

305 

viscosum 

170 

heterophylla 

305 

BHUS 

43 

sagittifolia 

305 

copallina 

48 

variabilis 

305 

glabra 

43 

SALICACEAE 

276 

radicans 

44 

SALISBURIA 

296 

toxicodendron 

44 

adiantifolia 

296 

typhina 

43 

SALIX 

276 

venenata 

44 

alba 

279 

BHYNCHOSPOBA 

342 

Babylonica 

280 

alba 

343 

conifera 

277 

cymosa 

343 

cordata 

278 

glomerata 

343 

discolor 

277 

BIBES 

91 

fragilis 

279 

floridum 

91 

grisea 

278 

nigrum 

91 

humilis 

277 

rubrum 

91 

longirosiris 

277 

TJva-crispa 

91 

lucida 

280 

BICCIA 

431 

nigra 

279 

fluitans 

431 

petiolaris  ? 

278 

glauca 

431 

Furshiana 

280 

BOBINIA 

63 

recurvata 

277 

Pseud-acacia 

63 

RiLsselUana 

279 
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sericea 

278 

planifolius 

339 

tristis 

277 

polyphyllus 

340 

viteUina 

279 

pungens 

339 

SALVIA 

204 

tenuis 

338 

lyrata 

205 

iriqueter 

839 

officinalis 

204 

SCLERIA 

343 

SAMBUCUS 

114 

pauciflora 

344 

Canadensis 

114 

triglomerata 

343 

pubens 

114 

SCROPHULARIA 

185 

SAMOLUS 

179 

Marilandica 

186 

floribundus 

180 

nodosa 

186 

Valerandi 

180 

SCROPHULARIACEAE 

183 

SANGUINARIA 

18 

SCUTELLARIA 

208 

Canadensis 

18 

galericulata 

209 

SANGUISORBA 

76 

integrifolia 

208 

Canadensis 

76 

lateriflora 

209 

SANICULA 

99 

nervosa 

209 

Canadensis 

99 

parynla 

209 

Marilandica 

99 

pilosa 

208 

SANTALACEAE 

253 

SECALE 

373 

SAPINDACEAE 

47 

cereale 

373 

SAPONARIA 

30 

SEDUM 

95 

officinalis 

30 

ternatum 

95 

SASSAFRAS 

251 

SELAGINELLA 

401 

officinale 

251 

apus 

402 

SATUREJA 

202 

rupestris 

401 

hortensis 

202 

SENECIO 

152 

SAURURACEAE 

256 

aureus 

152 

SAURURUS 

256 

Balsamitae 

152 

cernuus 

256 

hieracifoliua 

151 

SAXIFRAGA 

96 

obovatus 

152 

Pennsylvanica 

96 

vulgaris 

152 

Virginiensis 

96 

SERICOCARPUS 

126 

SAXIFRAGACEAE 

95 

conyzoides 

126 

SCAPANIA 

423 

solidagineus 

126 

nemorosa 

423 

SETARIA 

383 

SCHOLLERA 

333 

(xermanica 

384 

graminea 

338 

glauca 

884 

SCIRPUS 

839 

Italica 

884 

acicularis 

339 

verticillata 

383 

atrovirens 

840 

viridis 

884 

aufumnalis 

342 

SICYOS 

93 

Baldwinianua 

342 

angulatus 

93 

brunneus 

340 

SIDA 

86 

capillaris 

342 

Abutilon  . 

86 

debilis 

340 

spinosa 

86 

Eriophorum 

341 

SILENE 

30 

lacustris 

340 

antirrliina 

80 

lineatus 

340 

stellata 

30 

obtusus 

338 

SINAPIS 

20 

palustris 

338 

alba 

21 
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nigra 

20 

squarrosa 

133 

SISWMBRYUM 

18 

ulmi  folia 

135 

arahldoides 

IT 

SONCHUS 

162 

canescens 

10 

acnminaius 

161 

officinale 

18 

asper 

162 

Tlialianum 

19 

florid  an  us 

162 

SIS\^RINCHIUM 

318 

olornceus 

162 

anrcps 

318 

.spiifulo-'^as 

162 

Bermudiana 

318 

SORGHUM 

388 

murronatum 

318 

cei  nuura 

389 

SIUM 

104 

nutans 

388 

lari  folium 

104 

HMccliaratum 

888 

smilaci':ae 

319 

vulfvnre 

389 

SMILACINA 

322 

SPARGANIUM 

301 

blfolla 

328 

Americnnum 

301 

racemosa 

32': 

SPA  n  TIN  A 

362 

slellata 

322 

fvtK).<ui-oJcles 

362 

SMI  LAX 

3i0 

SPKCULARIA 

165 

r.nduca 

319 

perlbrmla 

165 

hcrbacea 

320 

SPHAGNICOETIS 

424 

rotiindi  folia 

319 

communis 

424 

SOLANACRAE 

22^1 

SPHAGNUM 

422 

SOLANUM 

O)- 

acuti  foil  urn 

422 

Caroliiicnse 

229 

cymbi  folium 

422 

Dulcamara 

228 

SPINA CIA 

244 

insanum 

228 

oUM-;u:ea 

244 

L'f.opp.rsicum 

227 

SPJllAEA 

75 

Molongena 

228 

opalifolLa 

75 

nioTiim 

9  J  8 

c-M  lid  folia 

75 

tuberosum 

227 

SPIRANTHES 

314 

soli:  A 

2! 

ceiTiua 

315 

cmicolor 

2! 

grof-Ilis 

315 

SOLIDAGO 

■\  ;VJ 

i  orb':' is 

315 

aUi.-iima 

18^ 

STACHYS 

211 

argara 

] ::  t 

a<pcra 

211 

armn'a 

lof) 

sy/varica  9 

211 

bi  color 

13/1 

^TAPHYLEA 

48 

oae.'rta 

13:; 

trifolia 

48 

Canadensis 

136 

STKLLARIA 

32 

ci/iuns 

131 

yrjiijilica 

32 

jlexicaidis 

133 

horealis 

32 

giganle.a 

136 

longi  folia 

32 

lauceolata 

130 

media 

32 

latifolia 

133 

pnbera 

32 

Muhlenbergii 

135 

STICTA 

436 

nemoralis 

135 

aurata 

436 

odora 

135 

glomerulifera 

436 

patula 

134 

Piilraonaria 

436 

puberula 

134 

sylvatica 

436 

serotina 

ise 

STYLOSANTHES 

62 

speciosa 

13^ 

1    elatior 

62 
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SYMPHYTUM 

214  TRICHOCOLEA 

426 

officinale 

214 

Tomentella 

426 

SYMPLOCARPUS 

298 

TRICIIODIUM 

357 

foetidus 

298 

laxiflorum 

358 

TALINUM 

35 

scabrum 

357 

teretifolium 

35 

TRICHOSTEMA 

213 

TxVNACETUM 

147 

dichotomum 

21S 

vulgare 

148 

TRICHOSTOMUM 

408 

TARAXACUM 

160 

pallidum 

408 

Dens-leonis 

160 

tortile 

408 

TAXODIUM 

294 

TRICUSPIS 

364 

distichum 

294 

seslerioides 

364 

TAXUS 

295 

TRIENTALIS 

178 

baccata 

296 

Americana 

178 

Canadensis 

296 

TRIFOLIUM 

63 

TEPHROSIA 

63 

agrarium 

65 

Virginiana 

63 

arvense 

64 

TETRAPHIS 

407 

pratense 

63 

pellucida 

407 

procumbens 

65 

TEUCRIUM 

213 

rep  ens 

64 

Canadense 

213 

TRILLIUM 

320 

THALICTRUM 

3 

dernuum 

320 

anemonoides 

3 

pendulum 

S20 

Cornuti 

3 

TRIOSTEUM 

113 

dioicum 

3 

angustifolium 

114 

rugosum 

3 

perfoliatum 

113 

THASPIUM 

102 

TRIPHORA 

313 

aureum 

102 

pendula 

313 

barbinode 

102 

TRIPSACUM 

386 

THERMUTIS 

455 

dactyloides 

386 

pannosa 

455 

TRISETUM 

S76 

THESIUM 

253 

palustre 

376 

umbellaium 

253 

TRITICUM 

572 

THUJA 

293 

repens 

372 

occidentalis 

294 

sativum 

372 

orientalis 

294 

vulgare 

372 

THYMELEACEAE 

252 

TROPAEOLACEAE 

41 

THYMUS 

201 

TROPAEOLUM 

41 

Serpyllum 

201 

majus 

41 

vulgaris 

201 

TRYPETHELIUM 

453 

TILIA 

38 

porosum 

453 

Americana 

38 

virens 

453 

Europaea 

38 

TYPHA 

301 

glabra 

38 

angustifolia 

301 

TILIACEAE 

37 

latifolia 

301 

TRACHYLIA 

450 

TYPHACEAE 

301 

Stigonella 

450 

UDORA 

305 

TRADESCANTIA 

334 

Canadensis 

305 

Virginica 

334 

ULMACEAE 

255 

TRAGOPOGON 

158 

ULMUS 

255 

porrifolius 

158 

Americana 
83 

256 
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fulva 

255 

peregrina 

190 

UMBELLIFERAE 

98 

scutellata 

189 

UMBILICARIA 

448 

serpyllifolia 

189 

Dillenii 

448 

Virginica 

188 

URTICA 

287 

VERRUCARIA 

452 

Canadensis 

288 

alba 

452 

dioica 

288 

Cestrensis 

452 

pumila 

288 

elaeochroa  ? 

452 

TJRTICACEAE 

283 

gemmata 

452 

USNEA 

433 

lactea 

452 

angulata 

433 

nitida 

452 

barbata 

433 

punctiformis 

452 

UTRICULARIA 

180 

VIBURNUM 

115 

macrorhiza 

180 

acerifolium 

115 

vulgaris 

180 

dentatum 

115 

UVULARIA 

327 

Lentago 

115 

perfoliata 

328 

nudum 

115 

sessilifolia 

328 

prunifolium 

115 

VACCINIUM 

166 

VICIA 

64 

corymbosum 

167 

Americana 

65 

frondosum 

166 

Cracca 

65 

hirtellum. 

166 

hirsuta 

64 

macrocarpon 

167 

sativa 

64 

Pennsylvanicum 

167 

VILFA 

857 

resinosum 

166 

vaginaeflora 

357 

stamineum 

167 

VIOLA 

24 

VALERIANACEAE 

120 

blanda 

25 

VALERIANELLA 

120 

cucullata 

25 

radiata 

120 

Muhlenbergiana 

26 

VALLISNERIA 

306 

Muhlenbergii 

26 

spiralis 

306 

ochroleuca 

26 

VERATRUM 

328 

ovata 

25 

yiride 

329 

palmata 

25 

verbAscum 

184 

pedata 

26 

Blattaria 

184 

primulaefolia 

25 

Thapsus 

184 

pubescens 

26 

VERBENA 

194 

sagittata 

25 

angustifolia 

195 

sororia 

25 

hastata 

194 

striata 

26 

urticaefolia 

194 

VIOLACEAE 

24 

VERBENACEAE 

194 

VISCUM 

254 

VERNONIA 

121 

fiavescens 

254 

Noveboracensis 

122 

VITACEAE 

49 

praealta 

122 

VITIS 

49 

VERONICA 

188 

aestivalis 

60 

Americana 

189 

cordifolia 

60 

Anagallis 

189 

Labrusca 

60 

arvensis 

190 

vinifera 

49 

Beccabunga 

189 

WEISSIA 

405 

hederaefolia 

190 

controversa 

405 

officinalis 

189 

Ilvensis 

395 
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WOODSIA 

395 

ZANNICHELLIA 

302 

obtusa 

395 

ZAPANIA 

196 

Perriniana 

395 

nodiflora 

196 

XANTHIUM 

139 

ZEA 

885 

spinosum 

139 

Mays 

385 

strum  arium 

139 

ZIZANIA 

856 

XANTHOXYLACEAE 

42 

aquatica 

856 

XYRIDACEAE 

334 

ZIZIA 

103 

XYRIS 

335 

aurea 

102 

bulbosa 

335 

cordata 

103 

Caroliniana 

335 

integerrima 

103 

palustria 

303 

INDEX 

OP 
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Abele-tree  282 
Adam  and  Eve  309 
Adders-tongue 
Agrimony  76 
Alder.  Black  175 
«     Candle,  Common  276 
«     White  170 
Ale-hoof  207 
Alexanders.     Heart- 
leaved  103 
Alkanet  215 
All-spice.    Wild  252 
Alum-root 
Anemone.    Rue 
Apple.    Common  84 
Crab  85 
"        Custard  10 
"        Hog,  May  11 
«        Jews',  Mad  228 
Apple  of  Peru  226 
Apricot.    Black  72 
«          Moor-park  71 
Arbor-Vitae.  American  294 
«            Chinese  294 
Arbutus.    Trailing  168 
Ark.    Noah's  316 
Arrow-head  305 
Arrow-wood  115 
«      Maple-leaved  115 
Artichoke.    French  154 
"          Jerusalem  142 
Arum.    Floating  299 
Ash.    Black,  Water  239 
«      Bed  239 
«      White  239 
Asparagus  321 
Aspen.    American  281 
Avens.    Purple,  Water   77 


White 

BALM.    COMMON 
"        Horse 

Bane-berry 

Bane.    Leopard's 

Barley.    Four-rowed 
«  Two-rowed 

Basil.    Sweet 
«        Wild 

Bass-wood 

Bay.    Sweet 

Bean.    Bunch,    Pole, 
String 

Bean.  Horse,  Windsor 
«     Lima,  Carolina 
«    Magothy-bay 
<«    Wild  Kidney 

Bean-tree 


PAGE, 

Beauty.    Meadow  8C 

"        Spring  35 

Bedstraw.    Ladie»  117 

Beech.    Water  273 

Beech-drops  181 

"           False  174 

Beech-tree  271 

Beet.    Garden  243 

Beggars-Lice  217 

Beggar-ticks  144 

Bell-wort  328 

Bennet.    Herb  77 

Berry.    Choke  85 

"        June 

"        Partridge  119 

"        Pigeon  241 

"        Service 

"        Tea  168 

Bethlehem.    Star  of  316 

Betony.    Paul's  189 

"          Wood  193 

Bilberry  167 

Bind-weed.    Black  249 

"             Field  221 

«             Hedge  221 

«             Rough  319 

Birch,  Black,  Red,  River  275 

"    Cherry,  Sweet  275 

Bishop's-Cap  97 

Bitter-nut  (Hickory)  264 

Bitter-sweet  228 

Bitter-weed  139 

Blackberry.    Common  80 

"               Sand  80 

"              Swamp  81 

Black-Jack  (Oak)  267 

Bladder-Ketmia  37 

Bladder-nut  48 

Bladder-wort  180 

Blazing-Star  330 

"         Blue  122 

Blue-berry  167 

Blue-bonnets  153 

Blue-bottle  153 

Blue-Curls  213 

Bluets  119 

Blue-eyed-Grass  318 

Blue-tangles  166 

Blue-weed  214 

Bog-rush  343 

Brown  343 

White  343 

Bone-set  124 

Bottle-Gourd  92 

Bottle-Grass  384 
30 


1821  Bouncing-Bet 


PAGE 
2 
76 
284 
46 
392 
80 
256 


Bower.    Tirgin'a 
Bowman's-root 
Bow-wood 
Box-Elder 
Brake,  or  Bracken 
Bramble 
Breast-weed 

Breeches.    Dutchman's  14 

Breeches-flower  14 

Brier.    Common  80 

"        Green  319 

"        Running  81 

"       Sweet  82 

Broccoli  20 

Brome-grass  371 

Brook-lime  189 

Broom- corn  388 

Broom-rape.  Naked  182 
Buckwheat.  Climbing  249 
"          Common   249 

"           Wild  249 

Bud.    Red  67 

Bug-bane  8 

Bugle- weed  198 

Bugloss.    Viper's  214 

Bull-rush  340 

Bur-dock  156 

Burgamot.    Wild  205 

Bur-grass  385 

Bur-marygold  144 

Burnet  77 

Burning-Bush  48 

Bur-Reed  302 

Butter  and  Eggs  185 

Butter-cups  6 

Butterfly-weed  236 

Butter-nut  262 

Butter-weed  130 

Button-Bush  119 

Button-weed  118 

Button-wood  283 
CABBAGE.  Bulb-stalked  19 

Curled  19 

•  Head  19 
Savoy  19 

'          Swamp  295 

Tree  19 

'    Turnep-rooted    20 

•  York  19 
Calabash  92 
Calamus  299 
Calico-bush  172 
Campion.  Four-leaved  30 
Campion.  Rose  31 
Cancer-root  181 
Cantaleupe  92 
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Cap.    Bishop's 

97 

Cockle-bur 

139JDandelion.    Dwarf 

357 

('araway.  Common 

106 

Coffee.    Wild 

113|Dangle-berrY 

166 

Cardinal-flower 

163 

CofFee-Pea 

641  Darnel 

373 

Carpenter's-  Square 

186 

Coffee-tree 

69  Date-Plum 

176 

Carpet.    Water 

97 

Cohosh.    Blue 

11  Day-Flower 

334 

Carpet-weed 

34 

White 

7!  Day-Lily 

323 

Carrion-flower 

820 

Colic-root 

317  Dead-nettle 

212 

Carrot.    Garden,  Wild 

100 

Colts-foot 

240  Deer-berry 

167 

Catawba 

182 

Columbine,    Wild 

6  Deer-gras3 

sd 

Catch-fly 

30 

Comfrey.    Garden 

214  Devil's-bit 

330 

Cat-foot 

160 

"          Wild 

217 

Dew-berry 

81 

Cat-gut 

63 

Cone-flower.  Jagged- 

Dittany 

199 

Cat-mint.    Cat-nep. 

267 

leaved 

140 

Dock.    Bitter,  Broad- 

Cat-tail 

301 

Cooper's- reed 

301 

leaved 

250 

"     gmall 

301 

Coral-root.    Early 

309 

Dock.    Bur 

156 

Cat's  tail-Grass 

35  e 

"            Large 

309 

"        Curled,  Sour 

250 

Cauliflower 

20 

"          Late,  small  309 

''        Spatter 

13 

Cedar.    Deodar 

293 

Coriander 

308  Dodder 

223 

"       Red 

295 

Corn.    Broom 

388'Dog's-bane 

233 

Cedar-of-Lebanon 

293 

"        Guinea 

389 

Dog's-Fennel 

145 

Celandine 

13 

"        Indian 

3S5 

Dog-wood.    Common 

111 

Celery 

105 

"        Squirrel 

15 

"           Pond 

119 

Centaury,    American 

229 

Cotton.    Wild 

234 

"            Swamp 

111 

Chamomile.    Fetid 

145 

Cotton-grass 

341 

"           White 

111 

"             Garden 

146 

'•          Brown 

341  Door-weed 

248 

Wild 

140 

Cow-bane 

lOljDragon.    Green 

297 

Channel-Grass 

306 

Cow-pa  rsnep 

loo! Dragon-head.    False 

210 

Cheat.    Chess. 

371 

Cowslip.    Virginian 

217  Duck's  meat.  Duckweed.300 

Cherry.    Choke 

74 

Cow-wheat 

194lDutchman's  Breeches 

14 

"          English,  &c. 

73 

Crab-apple 

85|  EEL-GRASS 

306 

"          Ground 

226 

Cranberry.  American 

167  j  Egg-plant 

228 

'•          Morello 

74 

Cranesbill.  Carolina 

40]  Elder.    Box 

46 

*'          Mountain 

73 

"          Spotted 

40 1  Elder-bush.    Common 

114 

«          Red,  Sour 

74 

Creeper.    Tirginiaa 

51  j  Elder.    Red-berried 

114 

'^          Sand 

73 

Cress.    Bitter 

16|  Elecampane 

337 

"          Wild 

75 

"        Indian 

411  Elm.    Red,  Slippery 

255 

Chervil.    Wild 

107 

"        Mouse-ear 

19l    "       Weepins:,  White  255 

Chestnut.    Horse 

47 

"        Hock  (American)  17  Endive 

157 

('hestnutoak 

267 

-    (Hairy) 

17  i  Everlasting,    Life 

149 

Chestnut-tree 

270 

"           "    (Smooth) 

18!  FENNEL.    DOG'S 

145 

Chiccory 

157 

"        Spring 

17 1        "            Garden 

106 

Chick-Pea 

54 

"        Water 

l6iFern.    Flowerine 

398 

Chickweed.    Common 

32 

'*'            "     (American)16l    "        Rattlesnake 

399 

"          Forked 

34 

"        Winter 

IS!    "        Sweet 

274 

"           Great 

32 

Crow-foot  (Geraiiium) 

40  Ferns 

391 

"           Indian 

34 

Crow-foot  {Ji'aniwculu 

0     6  Fescue-grass 

370 

"          Mouse-ear   33 

"          Celery-leaved    5 

Fever-bush 

252 

Red 

179 

"          Early 

5 

Fig-wort 

186 

Chinquapin 

270 

"          River 

4 

Filbert 

272 

Chives 

32t 

Tall 

6 

"      Dwarf 

273 

Choke-berry 

85 

Cucumber.    Common 

92 

Fir.  Balsam 

291 

Choke-cherry 

74 

"            Indian 

321 

"    Norway 

292 

Cicely.    Sweet 

107 

"            Jerusalem, 

"    Silver 

291 

Cinquefoil 

78 

Prickly 

93 

Fire-weed 

151 

Cleavers.    Common 

116 

Cucumber.  Single-seeded  93;  Five-finger 

78 

(}lot-weod 

139 

Oucuuiber-rcot 

321 :  Flag.    Slender  blue 

318 

"          Thorny 

131' 

Oucuniber-trce 

9     "        Sweet 

299 

Clover,    Bokhara,  Tree    Or. 

Cudweed.    Common 

151 1    "        Wild 

317 

"         13ush 

61 

Marsh 

149:Flax.    Common 

39 

"         Common  red 

64 

Currant.    151  aek 

91 !    "        Mountain 

,  52 

''         Dutch,  white 

C-I 

Red 

91     "        Toad 

185 

*'         Dwarf  Yellow    Of 

Wild  black 

91     "        Wild  (Camelina)  22 

"         French 

Ot 

Custard-apple 

10     «■           "      [Linum) 

38 

*'         Stone,  Welsh 

64 

Cymling 

94' Flax-vine 

223 

<•         Yellow,  Hop 

65 

Cypress.    Bald 

294 

Flea-bane 

131 

Club.    Golden 

291! 

DAISY  (Erigeron) 

131 

Flower-nf-an-hour 

37 

Club-rush 

33^ 

"       Gx-eye 

147 

Foot.    Lious 

360 

Cockle 

31 

Dandelion 

160 

Forget-me-not 

216 

COMMON  ENGLISH  NAMES. 
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Foxtail-Grasjf  384 
Fringe-tree  238 
Frost-weed  26 
Fumitory.    Climbing  14 
"            Common  15 
GALINGALE.    Bristle- 
spiked  336 
Galingale.    Sheathed  337 
Gall-of  the  Earth  160 
Gama-Grass  386 
(iaravance  54 
Garlic.    Crow,  Field  325 
"           English  324 
"          Meadow  324 
Gentian.    Closed  232 
"           Fringed  231 
«           Horse  113 
Geranium  39 
"         Feather  242 
Germander.  American  213 
Gilead.  Balm  of  291 
Gill  207 
Ginger.    Wild  240 
Gingko,  or  Ginkgo  296 
Ginseng  110 
"       Dwarf  110 
Glory.    Morning  222 
Goat's  rue  63 
Golden-cluh  299 
Golden-rod  133 
Goose-berry  91 
Goose-foot  242 
"        Maple-leaTed  24: 
Goose-grass  116 
Gourd.    Bottle  9: 
''Gram"  54 
Grape.  Chicken,  Winter  51 
"      Fox  50 
"      Summer  50 
"      Wine  49 
Grass.    Bengal  384 
"        Blue 
«        Blue-eyed  Slg 
«        Bottle  384 
«        Bottle-brush  374 
"        Brome  371 
*•'        Bur  385 
"        Cat's-tail  356 
«        Cock's-foot  365 
«        Cord  362 
»«        Couch  372 
«        Crab  380 
«        Cut  355 
«        Dog's-tail  363 
«        Dropseed  360 
"        Feather  378 
"        Fepcue  370 
«•        Finger  380 
«        Foxtail  384 
"        Gama 
«        Green  368 
«        Hair  358 
«        Hedge-hog  385 
"        Herd's  358 
"        Indian  387 
«        Lyme  374 
«        Manna  366 
«       Meadow  (Dwarf)367 
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Grass.  Meadow  (Rough)  368 
"       (Smooth)308 
Oat  (Tall)  37" 
"    (Wild)  376 
Old-witch  381 
Orchard  365 
Poverty  361 
Ray,  or  Rye  373 
Reed  364 
Ribbon  379 
Sesame  386 
Yernal  (Sweet- 
scented)  378 
Whip  343 
Wire  368 
Wood  38* 
Grass-of-the-Andes  37' 
Greek- valerian.  219 
Green-brier  319 
Gromwell  215 
Ground-cherry  226 
Ground-Ivy  20' 
Ground-nut  5' 
Groundsel  152 
Guinea-corn  389 
Gum.    Black,  Sour  254 
IIACK-BERRY  25f 
Hair.    Maiden's  392 
Haw.    Black  115 
Hawk-weed.    Panlcled  159 
"            Rough  159 
riawthorn.    English  8: 
Hazel-nut  27: 
Wild  272 
Flazel.    Witch  98 
fleal-all  208 
Heaven.    Tree  of  42 
Hedge-mustard  19 
Hedge-nettle  211 
Hellebore.    White  329 
Hemlock.   Poison  107 
"            Water  104 
Hemlock-Spruce  291 
Hemp.    Common  286 
"        Indian  233 
Hemp-weed.  Climbing  12^ 
Hen-bit  212 
Herd's-Grass  (Agrostis)  35h 
"          {Phleum)  357 
Hickory.    Bitter-nut, 

Swamp  264 

Hickory.  Broom,Pignut  264 

"         Shell-bark  263 

"         White-heart  263 

Hoar-hound.  Common  210 

"           Water  198 

Hog-apple  11 

Holly,    American  175 

Hone-wort  lOi 

Honey-Locust  70 

Honeysuckle  (Azalea)  170 

"  {Lonicera)  112 

Honeysuckle.  Bush  113 

Hop.    Common  28' 

Hop-hornbeam  274 

Hop-vine  28' 

Horn-beam  273 

Horn-wort  25' 


PAQE. 

Horse-balm 

204 

Horso-Bean 

54 

Horse-chestnut 

47 

Horse-gentian 

113 

Horse-mint 

205 

Horse-nettle 

229 

Horse-radish 

21 

Horse-tail 

390 

Horse-weed 

130 

Houndstongue 

217 

House  leek.  Purslane- 
leaved  95 
Huckle-berry.  Black  166 
Dwarf  166 
Squaw  167 
Sugar  167 
Swamp.  Tall  167 
Hydrangea.  Wild  97 
Hyssop.  Garden  203 
Giant  206 
Hedge  187 
INDIAN-PHYSIC  76 
Indigo.  Wild  67 
Innocence  119 
Iron-weed  122 
Iron-wood  274 
Ivy,  American  61 
Ground  207 
Poison  44 
JACOB'S  LADDER  219 
Jack.  Black  (Oak) 
Jamestown-weed  225 
Jasmine.  Bastard  224 
Jerusalem-oak  242 
.Tews-apple  228 
Jimson-weed  225 
Joy.  Simpler's  194 
"  Traveller's  2 
Judas-tree  67 
.lune-berry  86 
Juniper  295 
KETMIA.  BLADDER  37 
Kidney-bean.  Wild  £6 
Knot-grass  248 
Knot-root  204 
Knot-weed.  Spotted  246 
LADDER.  JACOB'S  219 
Ludy's-slipper  316 
Lady's-thumb  246 
Lady's-tresses  315 
Lamb's-quarters  242 
Larch.  White  293 
Lark-spur  7 
Laui'cl.  Common  172 
•'  Dwarf.  Sheep  172 
'•  Ground  168 
'•  Mountain  171 
Lavender.  G  arden  197 
Leaf.  ATalking  393 
"  Water  21S 
Leather-flower  2 
Leatber-wood  2/' 3 
Lebanon.  Cedar  of  293 
Leek.  Garden  325 
"  Wild  326 
Lentil.  Common  65 
Leopard's-bane  163 
Lettuce.   Garden  161 


,^T)^^^^ 


„r.n\nTatig®*,„„+. 


31 
3^& 

294: 

15S 
IS 
19S 

10 

11 

105 

100 

lOi 
104 

54 
54 
63 
51 


■Mai*®        ttvdia"^ 

^'         l-^'et-lea^^^' 


Hedge 


-frleado^ 
■iQolVoacB;       Bog  «* 

4tsSo.«^»-ri'i 


6\     "        stogtoS  256tePV-vfat« 


Wf&a^^^ 
>leado^-^^^s^ 

"  fVVit< 


20\poaViS 


i'-^-r>of 


23 

191 
116 

16 
332 
241 
1S8 
119 
1^0 
21 
400 
290 
290 
290 

*^^  ^^^#^  te^ 

'"5f(oo--r4  "'"'^'^ 


-MUfcvV.    hooded 
■^Hl^    ItidiaTi 

*         -pepper 
cpeat 


254\ 


154 

ItVUlo"-  333 
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Plantain.  Rattlesnake  316 

«        Water  304 

«        White  ]50 

Pleurisy-root  236 

Plum.    Chicasavr  73 

"        Common,  Dam> 

ascene,  Gage,  &c. 

«        Date  176 

«        Red,  Yellow  72 

Pod.    Sickle,  Turkey  18 

Poison-Iry  44 

Poison-vine  44 

Poke.    Poke-weed.  241 

Poke.    Indian  329 

Pond-lily.    Yellow  12 

Pond-weed.    Floating  303 

Poplar.    Athenian  282 

"    Italian,  Lombardy  9.82 

«          Silver  282 

"          Tulip  9 

Poppy.    Field  12 

"          Prickly  13 

Potato.  Sweet  222 

"       Common,  Irish  22' 

Potato-vine.    Wild  222 

Priest-in-the-PuIpit  310 

Prim.  Privet.  23^ 

Primrose.   Evening  8f 

Puccoon  21 5 

Pumpkin  94 

Purse.    Shepherd's  23 

Purslane.    Common  35 

"          Milk  260 

"         Water  90 

Putty-root  30G 

QUERCITRON  268 

Quill-wort  402 

Quince-tree 

RABBIT-FOOT  64 

Radish.    Garden  23 

"          Ilor&e  21 

Ragged-Robin  153 

Rag- weed  139 

Rag-wort  152 

Ranstead-weed  185 

Raspberry.  Antwerp 

«  Black,  Wild  80 

«           Red  7fi 

"     Rose-flowering  79 

Rattle-box  6f 

Rattlesnake-root  160 

Rattlesnake-weed  15? 

Ray-grass  37  S 

Red-bud 

Red-rod  in 

Red-root  13 

Red-top.    Common  358 

«          Tall  364 

Reed  35e 

"    Bur  302 

«    Cooper's  301 

Reed-grass  364 

Reed-mace  30 1 

Rhubarb.    Pie  251 

Rice.    Indian  35( 

«        Wild  355 

Rich-weed  288 

River-weed  26S 
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Robin.  Ragged  153 

"    Red  193 

Robin-run-the-hedge  116 

Rocket.    Yellow  IS 

Rock-rose  26 

Rod.   Golden  133 

"      Red  111 

Rose.    Dwarf,  Wild  82 

"        Swamp  81 

Rose-bay  171 

Rose-campion 

Rue.    Goat's  63 

"        Meadow  3 

Rue-anemone  3 

Rush.    Bog  343 

"        Bull  340 

"        Button  331 

"        Chairmaker's  339 

"        Club  338 

"        Common,  Soft  331 

"        Field  330 

"        Scouring  391 

"      Y^ellow-flowering  335 

Rutabaga  20 

Rye.    Common 

Rye.    Wild  374 

Rye-grass  373 

SAGE.    GARDEN  204 

Indian  124 

Meadow  205 

Wood  213 

Saint-John'a-wort  28 

Saint-Peter'vS-wort  28 

Salad.    Common  161 

«'         Corn  120 

Salsify  158 

Sand-cherry  73 

Sand- wort.    Common  31 

Rock 

Sanicle  99 

Sarsaparilla  109 

Sassafras  252 

Swamp  8 

Savory.    Summer  202 

Saxifrage.    Early  96 

"  Golden 

"  Swamp,  Tall  9f 

Scorpion-grass  21( 

Scull-cap  208 

Large-flowered  208 

Mad-dog  209 

Seal.    Solomon's  32v; 

Sedge  344 

Seed-box  89 

Self-heal  208 

Senna.    Wild  68 

Sensitive-plant.    Wild 

Service-berry  86 

Sesame-grass  386 

Shad-bush 

Shell-bark-Hickory  263 

Shell-flower  18(; 

Shepherd's-purse  23 

Shield.    Water  11 

Shin-leaf  173 

Sickle-pod  18 

Silk-weed  234 

Simpler'8-Joy  194 
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Skunk-weed  298 

Smart-weed  247 

Snake-head  186 

Snakeroot.   Black,  Tall     8 

"           Button  122 

"            Seneka  52 

"           Virginia  241 

Snapweed.    Pale  41 

"            Spotted  41 

Sneeze-weed  145 

Soap-wort  30 

Solomon's-seal.  Greater  322 

"  Smaller  322 

Sorrel.    Field,  Sheep  250 

"        Wood  40 

Southern-wood  148 

Sow-thistle.    Common  162 

Spanish-needles  144 

Spatter-dock  12 

Spear- wort  4 

Speedwell.    Common  189 

"             Corn  1^0 

"    Purslane-leaved  190 

"        Scull-cap  189 

•'             Tall  ]88 

"             Water  189 

Spice-wood  252 

Spider- wort  334 

Spikenard  109 

"         Wild  322 

Spinach,  or  Spinage  244 

Spindle-tree  48 

Spring-Beauty  35 

Spruce.    Black,  double  292 

"        Hemlock  291 

"        White,  Single  292 

Spurge.    Caper  260 

Flowering  259 

Square.    Carpenter's  186 

Squash.  Long-necked  95 

Round  94 

Squaw-root  181 

Squaw-weed  152 

Squirrel-corn  15 

Staff-tree.    Climbing  48 

Stagger-bush  169 

Star.    Blazing  330 

Star-grass  3 17 

Water  335 

Star-of  Bethlehem  316 

Star-wort.    Water  258 

Stitch-wort  32 

Water  32 

Stone-crop  95 

Virginian  95 

Stone-weed  21 5 

Strawberry.    Garden  78 

"           Wild  78 

Strawberry-tree  49 

Succory.    Garden  157 

Wild  167 

Sugar-berry  256 

Sumach.    Chinese  42 

Common,  Smooth  44 

Dwarf  43 

Poison,  Swamp  44 

Stag-horn  43 

Sun-dew  27 
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Sun-drops 

Sun-flower.    False 
"  Garden 

"  Wild 

Swallow-wort.    Poke- 
leaved 

Sweet-Bay 

Sweet-Brier 

Sweet-Cicely 

Sweet-William.    Wild 

Sycamore.    (Acer) 

TANSEY 

Tape-grass 

Tare 

Tarragon 

Tea.    Mexican 
*'        New-Jersey 

Tea-berry 

Tear-thumb 

Teazel.    Fullers' 
"         Wild 

Ten  o'clock 

Thimble-berry 

Thistle.    Canada 
"  Common 

"  Yellow 

Thorn.    Cockspur 
"        Dwarf 
"        Tirginian 
"        Washington 
"        White 

Thorn-apple 

Thorough-stem 

Thorough-wax 

Tnyme.    Creeping 
"  Field 

"  Garden 

"  Yirginia 

Timothy.    Common 
White 

Toad-flax 

"  Bastard 

Tobacco.    Common 
"         Indian 

Tomato 


89 

Tongue.    Adder's 

399 

Water-pepper 

247 

140 

Tongue-grass 

22 

Water-Plaintain 

304 

343 

Tooth-wort.    Cut-leaved  17 

Water-shield 

11 

142 

Tortoise-head 

186 

Wax-work 

48 

Touch-me-not 

41 

Wheat.    Cow 

194 

234 

Traveller's-Joy 

2 

"         Spring 

872 

8 

Tree-of-Heaven 

42 

"       Winter 

372 

82 

Trefoil.    Spanish 

66 

Whip-grass 

343 

107 

Tresses.    Lady's 

SI  5 

White-weed 

147 

219  Tulip-Poplar 
45lTulip-tree 

9 
9 

White-wood 
Whitlow-grass 

3S 
21 

148iTurkey-pod 

18 

Willow.    Bedford 

279 

306iTurk's-cap  Lily 

327 

"         Bush 

277 

54:Turmeric 

13 

"         Dwarf  grey 

277 

148!Turnep.    Common 

20 

"         Glaucous 

277 

243       "          Indian 

297 

"          Weeping 

280 

49       "          Swedish 

20 

"         White 

279 

168  Tway-blade 

308 

"         Yellow 

279 

248  UNICORN-PLANT 

183 

Willow-herb 

88 

121  VALEKIAN.    GREEK 

219 

Wind-flower 

2 

120!  Velvet-leaf 

36  j  Windsor-bean 

54 

3231Yervain.    Blue 

194 

Winter-berry 

175 

80 

"           Common 

195 

Winter-green 

173 

156 

Yetch.    Common 

54 

Winter-green.    Chick- 

154 

"        Hairy 

55 

weed 

178 

155 

"        Tufted 

55 

Winter-green.  Flowering  63 

83 

"        Wild 

55 

Spicy 

168 

84 

Yine.    Flax 

223 

«           Spotted 

174 

83 

"        Grape 

49 

Witch-hazel 

98 

83 

"        Poison 

44 

Wood.    Leather 

253 

83 

Violet.    Arrow-leaved 

25 

Woodbine.    American 

112 

225 

"          Bird's-foot 

26 

Wood-sage 

213 

124 

"          Dog's-tooth 

327 

Wood-Sorrel.   Violet 

40 

103 

"         Hood-leaved 

25 

Yellow 

40 

201 

"          Spreading 

26 

Worm-seed 

243 

202 

«         Sweet,  White 

25 

Worm-wood 

149 

201 

"          Yellow 

26 

Wort.    St.  John's 

28 

200 

Virgin's-Bower 

2 

St.  Peter's 

28 

356 

WALKING-LEAF 

393 

YAM.    WILD 

319 

378 

Walnut.    Black 

262 

Yarrow 

146 

185 

"        English 

262 

Yellow  rocket 

18 

253 

"        W^hite 

262 

Yellow-root 

T 

224 

Water-carpet 

97 

Yew.    American 

296 

164 

Water-cress 

16 

"       Common 

29§ 

227 

[Water-leaf 

218 

